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AMENDMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS   TO   THE  SCHOOL 

LAW. 


[Sztracts  from  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction.] 

I.      BEHISSION   OF  FINES   AND   FORFEITURES. 

Amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  remission  of 
Fines  and  Forfeitures/'  and  approved  June  1852,  so  as  to  require 
the  application  made  to  the  Governor,  to  be  signed,  when  the  case 
29  tried  by  the  Court,  bj  at  least  three  of  the  four  following  officers, 
namelj :  the  Judge,  the  Prosecutor,  the  School  Examiner  and  the 
Coontj  Auditor ;  and  when  tried  by  a  jury,  the  application  shall  be 
signed  by  three  of  the  aforesaid  officers  and  by  a  majority  of  the 
jiuy. 

The  object  of  this  provision  is  to  secure  a  larger  income  from 
this  source  to  the  school  fund.  The  Constitution  and  the  statute 
provide  that  all  fines  for  breaches  of  the  penal  laws  of  the  State 
and  airforfeitures  which  may  accrue,  shall  go  to  the  school  fund. 
The  amount  derived  from  this  source  is  about  $25,000  per  annum ; 
for  the  year  ending  March  1st,  1865,  it  was  $24,975  46.  On  the 
other  hand  the  amount  of  fines  and  forfeitures  remitted  is  about 
$10,000  per  annum ;  for  the  year  1860  the  amount  of  remission 
was  $12,327. 

If  by  the  above  provison,  or  one  substantially  the  same,  the 
ends  of  jastice  and  mercy  can  be  met,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  will  annually  be  secured  to  the  school  fund. 
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II.      DETERMINATION    OF   TEXT   BOOKS.  * 

This  is  now,  and  for  years  has  been,  a  difficult  problem  in  our 
system.     We  have  tried  two  methods : 

1.  No  legislation  on  the  subject:  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  local 
officers  and  teachers  to  dispose  of  as  they  should  deem  best. 

2.  In  1853  it  was  provided  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
should  secure  the  "  introduction  of  uniform  school  books."     Tliough 

this  provision,  with  slight  modification,  stood  on  the  statute  books 

• 

until  1865,  it  never  secured  uniformity  throughout  the  State,  nor 
even  a  reasonable  approximation  to  it.  Consequent  upon  this  fail- 
ure, all  laws  on  this  subject  were  repealed  in  1865,  thus  throwing 
the  subject  back  to  the  TiTistees.  The  Trustees  have  had  charge  of 
the  matter  for  two  years,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn  the  result  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  trial,  all  must  confess,  has  not  been  so  full  and 
fair  as  could  be  desired,  and  chiefly  from  this  fact,  namely :  the 
absence  of  any  law  expressly  placing  the  subject  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Trustees.  Consequent  upon  this,  some  Trustees  doubted 
their  jurisdiction  over  the  subject ;  others  desirous  of  avoiding  an 
unpleasant  labor,  let  it  go  by  default.  Notwithstanding  the  above, 
it  is  safe  to  take  the  position  that  legislation  is  needed.  Just  what 
this  legislation  should  be  is  not  so  clear.  A  statement  of  the  end 
may  aid  us  in  the  determination  of  the  means.  This  end  is  unifor* 
mity  in  text  hooks  throughout  a  given  territory  and  for  a  given  time. 

1.  As  to  territory,  the  opinions  are  divided  between  State  and 
county  limits.  My  own  opinion  inclines  to  county  limits;  that  is  to 
say,  uniformity  should  be  secured  in  each  county. 

2.  As  to  time,  the  opinion  seems  to  be  quite  unanimous  that  the 
time  should  not  be  less  than  four  years ;  that  is  to  say,  the  books 
selected  shall  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  and  for  a  period 
of  at  least  four  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  committees 
on  text  books  shall  have  the  right  to  revise  their  lists  and  if  they 
shall  so  desire  they  may  displace,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  same,  \>y 
substituting  other  books  therefor. 

8.     Means  to  the  above  end, — Various  means  have  been  sug- 
gested, each  having  its  peculiar  points  of  excellence,  but  the  follo^w- 
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tng  will  perhaps  accomplish  the  result  as  satisfactorily  and  as  effect- 
iTcly  as  any  other : 

1.  A  State  Committee,  or  Board,  designated  by  the  Legislature, 
shall,  on  or  before  a  given  day,  examine  and  approve  a  series  of 
books,  which  series  said  Board  shall  submit  for  examination  to  the 
various  counties  of  the  State. 

2.  A  committee  in  each  county,  provided  for  by  law,  shall  exam- 
ine this  series  of  books  thus  submitted,  and  if  said  county  commit- 
tee shall  approve  of  this  series,  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  shall  adopt, 
for  use  in  their  respective  counties,  so  much  thereof  as  is  approved. 
In  case  this  series  is,  in  part  or  in  whole,  rejected,  then  the  com- 
mittee so  rejecting  shall  examine  and  approve  other  books  in  all  the 
branches  prescribed  by  law.  If,  however,  any  county  committee 
shall  fail  to  approve  a  series  of  books,  on  or  before  the  time  desig- 
nated, then  consequent  upon  such  failure,  the  series  approved  by  tfie 
State  committee  shall  be  adopted  and  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others  in  the  county  thus  failing 

In  the  opening  remark  on  this  subject  it  was  declared  a  difficult 
problem  ;  further,  it  may  be  declared  an  important  problem.  Hence, 
containing  the  two  elements,  difficulty  and  importance,  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  it  will  receive  full  and  due  attention. 


WORKING  OF  AMENDMENTS  MADE  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

LAW  IN  1865. 


[Extract  from  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Fublic 

Indtruction.] 

The  Legislature  at  its  regular  session  in  1865,  made  several 
important  amendments  to  the  school  law.  It  is  gratifying  at  the 
end  of  two  years'  trial  of  these  amendments  to  be  able  to  pro- 
noance  them,  in  the  main,  good.  This,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  learn,  and  I  have  taken  pains  to  learn,  is  the  general  sentiment 
eoDComing  all  save  one  or  two  of  these  amendments.    In  saying 
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this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are  not  occasional  local  com- 
plaints, nor  do  I  mean  to  aaj  that  the  amendments  made  were  in 
every  case  the  very  host  that  could  ha>e  been  made. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  of  these  amend- 
ments: 

I.      ADDITION  OF  PHTSIOLOOT  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  addition  of  these  two  branches  met  the  approval 

1.  Of  all  progressive  teachers,  (and  I  am  happy  to  believe  these 
form  a  large  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  State). 

2.  Of  almost  ever^  School  Examiner ; 

d.    Of  a  great  majority  of  School  Trustees ; 

4.     Of  the  large  body  of  patrons  of  the  schools  who  believe  in 
progress. 

Dividing  the  subject;  Physiology  meets  the  approval,  additional, 

1.  Of  all  the  Physicians ; 

2.  Of  all  the  intelligent  believers  in  a  rational  system  of  Hygiene. 
History  of  the  United  States  meets  the  approval,  additional 

1.  Of  most  politicians  and  public  officials ; 

2.  Of  all  who  believe  love  of  country  and  a  knowledge  of  (Hm 
principles  of  our  Government  to  be  essentials  in  the  education  of 
American  youth. 

The  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1865  modified  this 
amendment  of  the  regular  session.  Remarks  concerning  this  modi- 
fication will  be  found  under  article  headed  '^Amendments  to 
School  Law." 

II.      OF  SCHOOL   EXAMINERS. 

The  provision  authorizing  the  County  Commissioners  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  time  the  Examiner  shall  spend  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  labors,  is  working  well.  It  is  filling  in  a  high 
degree  what  the  friends  of  the  measure  claimed  for  it,  namely,  an 
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expenditure  of  time  proportionate  to  the  labor  to  ibe  done.  In 
accordance  with  this,  it  is  found  that  where  the  number  of  schools  is 
large,  and  the  Examiner  competent  and  earnest,  the  Commission- 
eiB  are  allowing  him  to  spend  all  his  time  in  the  schools  while  in 
session.  Such  has  already  been  the  case  in  several  counties,  and 
will  doubtless  be  the  case  in  manj  more  in  the  future. 

The  good  results  arising  from  this  provision  hardly  need  stating, 
especially  when  the  Examiner  is  skillful  and  enters  upon  his  work 
with  the  spirit  of  the  true  educator.  To  say  that  his  labors  in  such 
eases  have  been  valuable  is  stating  the  case  too  tamely ;  to  say 
that  they  have  been  a  molding  and  uplifting  agency  in  the  system, 
is  not  stating  the  fact  too  strongly. 

Immediately  connected  with  this  provision  is  another  which  does 
not  work  so  well;  namely,  the  provision  that  the  Examiner  shall  be 
allowed  a  per  diem  of  only  three  dollars.  So  small  is  this  compen- 
sation that  the  office  does  not  always  command  the  best  ability. 
Hence  it  sometimes  goes  to  a  man  in  a  business  foreign  to  that  of 
education,  consequently  it  is  usually  subordinated  to  that  business 
hence  fails  to  accomplish  the  highest  results,  and  in  a  few  such 
cases  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  even  respectable  results.  Though 
opposed  to  frequent  changes  in  the  law,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
change  in  the  above  particular  is  desirable. 

III.      CHANGE  IN  THE  BASIS  OF  ENUMERATION. 

The  basis  of  enumeration  of  children  for  educational  purposes 
was  changed  from  five  years  to  six  years  of  age.  This  change  is 
working  well  and  chiefly  from  the  following  reasons,  namely, 
Health  and  Economy. 

It  is  now  quite  generally  believed  that  as  a  rule,  children  under 
six  years  of  age  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  confinement  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  room  without  emlangering  their  proper  physi- 
cal development,  and  ultimately  their  health. 

The  economy  of  this  provision  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  it 
reduces  by  several  thousands  the  number  of  children  entitled  to 
admission  to  the  schools ;  and  in  the  second  fact  that  this  class  of 
ptipils  usually  consumes  more  of  the  teacher's  time  than  any  other 
class  of  equal  number. 
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IV.      INCREASED  AMOUNTS. OF  LOANS  OF  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

An  amendment  was  made  changing  the  maximum  of  loans  from 
the  school  funds  to  one  partj  from  $300  to  $1,000.  This  was  a 
most  happy  change.  At  the  time  it  was  made,  the  Fund  Reports 
in  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  showed  that  there  were  in  the 
various  county  treasuries  over  four  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
$400,000),  not  loaned.  In  less  than  six  months  after  this  provision 
was  made,  scarcely  a  county  could  meet  the  demand  for  loans. 
True,  this  amendment  may  not  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  this 
result ;  most  probably  the  restored  commercial  confidence  conse- 
quent upon  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  was  an  element  in  this 
cause. 

V.  teachers'  institutes. 

A  provision  was  made  requiring  county  Examiners  to  hold  or 
cause  to  be  held  a  Teacher's  Institute  in  their  respective  counties 
as  oflen  at  least  as  once  a  year.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  it  was  fur- 
ther provided  that  $35  to  $50,  according  to  number  of  persons 
attending  the  Institute,  might  be  drawn  annually  from  the  county 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses.  In  accordance 
with  this  provision  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table 
that  58  Institutes  have  been  held  within  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 15th.  It  will  be  further  seen  that  3,533  teachers  received  in- 
struction in  these  Institutes. 

To  say  that  these  Institutes  are  producing  large  and  good  results 
is  hardly  an  adequate  statement  of  the  facts ;  they  are  producing 
both  larger  and  better  results  in  proportion  to  their  cost  than  any 
other  agency  in  our  system.  Some  of  these  results  are  the  direct 
results  contemplated,  namely,  the  improvement  of  teachers.  This 
improvement  consists  chiefly,  first,  in  better  modes  of  teach- 
ing ;  second,  in  larger  and  clearer  views  of  the  work  to  be  done ; 
third,  often  in  an  increased  fondness  for,  and  devotion  to  that  work ; 
fourth,  in  the  awakening  of  an  aspiration  for  higher  attainments 
and  greater  usefulness.  These  as  above  intimated  are  some  of  the 
direct  results;  there  are  also  indirect  results,  some  of  which  are, 
first,  the  proposal  and  adoption  of  plans  for  associated  or  organized 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of  education;  as  the  organization  of 
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teachers*  township  or  count j  associations ;  the  establishment  of 
teachers'  libraries;  the  circulation  of  professional  literature  and 
other  like  results.  A  second  of  these  indirect  results  is  the  awaken- 
ing of  an  educational  sentiment  in  the  community  in  which  the  Insti- 
tute is  held.  It  is  safe  to  saj  that  in  many  cases  the  educational 
sentiment  of  a  neighborhood  has  stood  twenty -five  per  cent,  higher 
throughout  the  entire  year,  afler  the  holding  of  an  Institute  than  it 
did  the  year  previous.  This  is  a  most  important  result,  and  yet  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  reckoned  among  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  Institutes  when  this  act  was  passed.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  Institute  can  make  its  awakening  influence  felt  in  nearly 
every  town  and  village  in  the  State.  It  being  a  kind  of  itinerating 
normal  school,  it  can  make  its  circuit  from  village  to  village  through- 
out the  county  as  its  managers  may  direct,  awakening  an  in- 
creased educational  interest  in  each. 

A  third  result,  somewhat  prospective,  is  in  behalf  of  the  State 
Normal  School.  While  it  is  designed  to  make  tuition  free  in  the 
normal  school,  yet  as  in  the  case  of  other  literary  institutions  it  will 
require  argument  to  convince  certain  teachers  that  they  ought  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  privileges.  As  above  said,  the  Institute  is 
a  kind  of  itinerating  normal  school,  hence  a  John  the  Baptist,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  normal  school  proper.  Many  teachers  who 
had  never  thought  of  attending  a  normal  school  will,  afler  going 
through  two  or  three  Institutes,  resolve  on  drinking  at  the  fountain 
head  of  professional  training,  namely,  the  State  Normal  School. 

In  conclusion  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  say  if  there  is  a  man  in 
Indiana  who  doubts  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  in  providing  for 
a  system  of  Institutes,  or  doubts  their  results  as  set  forth  above,  he 
is  respectfully  requested  to  attend  for  one  week  a  well  organized 
Institute  composed  of  earnest  teachers,  and  it  is  my  candid  opinion 
he  will  '*  doubt  no  more." 

For  detailed  facts  concerning  Institutes  for  the  year  ending 
Sept.  1,  1866,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  table  of 
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INSTTTDTE  STATISTICS. 


COUNTIES. 


Whxxx  Hkld. 


Bartholomew. 

Benton 

Blackford 

•Brown 


•Clark 

•Clay 

•Clinton 

Crawford..... 

•Daviess 

•Dearborn 

•Dflcatur«« 

Dubois 

Fountain 

Fulton 

Hamilton 

Hsndricks 

Howard 

•Huntington 

Jackson 

Jav 

Jefferson  

•Jennings 

Knox 

Lagrange 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

•Madison.. 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Noble 

Ohio 

•Orange 

Owen 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Putnam 

Kui«h 

Shelby 

Spencer 


o 

OS 

o 
H 

o 


c 
a 


Male. 


Columbus 

Oxford 

Hartford  City.... 

Nashville 

Cass • 

Charlestown  .... 
Centre  Point..... 

Frankfort 

Leaven  worth 

Washington  

Lawrenoeburg . ... 

Greensburg 

Jasper 

Covington 

Rochester 

Noblesville 

Danville 

Kokomo 

Huntington.. 

Brownstown 

Liber 


Yincennes 

Lagrange 

Crown  Point 

Laporte 

Bedford 

Anderson 

Peru 

Bloomington 

Crawfordsville  ... 

Kendallville 

Rising  Sun 

Paoli 

Spencer 

Cannelton 

Petersburg 

Valparaiso 

Greencastle 

Rushyille 

Shelbyville 

Kockport 


27 
22 
12 
26 
35 
32 
30 
30 
6 
30 
14 
41 
14 
10 
38 
16 
28 
36 
42 
16 
30 
10 


Female 


30 
35 
20 
20 
18 
25 
85 
65 
33 
24 
14 
38 
49 
29 
35 
30 
23 
30 
37 
13 


10 
28 
10 
10 
30 
38 
14 
43 
4 
19 
23 
33 
10 
12 
12 
26 
22 
20 
43 
18 
36 
60 


60 
54 
50 
50 
20 
23 
115 
100 
19 
47 
44 
23 
20 
22 
23 
40 
30 
39 
25 
13 


B 
1^ 


5 
5 
8 
5 

5 
5 
25 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
5 
5 


s 

o 

o 

a 


B  >» 

^- 

is 


5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

4 
5 
2 

4 
4 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 


$35 
50 


6 

2 

5 

5 

5 

1 

5 

18 

6 

5 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

3 

5 

5 

6 

8 

15 

Y 

5 

5 

5 

3 

5 

3 

6 

5 

5 

2 

5 

1 

5 

5 

4 

3 

.  5 

1 

5 

3 

17 

4 

5 

1 

35 

50 
^0 
50 
50 


50 
35 
50 


-^    OB 

o 


40 
50 


35 

50 

63.75 

50 

60 


50 
80 
50 


40 

40 

50 

50 

35 

35 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

35 

35 

50 

65 

50 

350 

50 

54 

50 

90 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

76 

35 

40 

50 

50 

50 

70 

50 

50 

35 

40 

50 

100 

50 

85.75 

50 

50 

50 

50 

35 

60 

50 

96 

50 

50 

35 

35 

50 

85 

85 

85 

35 

35 
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INSTmJTE  STATISTICS— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


SUrke 

St.  Joseph 

*Steaben 

Switzerland 

•Tipton 

Tnion 

Vanderburg 

TermilHon 

•Vigo 

Wabash 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne 

*  *  111  M5  ••      •••«•«••••• 

Whitley 


Whcb<!Hxli>. 


Knox 

South  Bend. 


2     ^ 

'O        0 


Male. 


ToUlfl. 


Vevay 

Tipton 

Lioerty  

Evanayjlle 

Perrygville 

Terr*-  Haute. 

Wabash 

Boon-ville 

Salem  

Centreville 

Monticello 

Columbia  City .... 


21 
16 
35 
18 
38 
25 
8 
6 
34 
49 
23 
20 
32 
40 
34 


1622 


Female. 


10 
74 
45 
41 
22 
23 
43 
22 
39 
45 
20 
30 
60 
42 
36 


OB 


C 


e 

s 

6 
{25 


1911 


6 


5 
6 
6 
5 
10 
5 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 


6 


6 

4 
4 
2 

4 


3 
3 
5 
3 
5 
4 
4 
2 


35 
35 
50 
50 
50 
35 
50 
30 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
35 
50 


181    2695 


1| 

«  3 


II 

o 


35 
35 
50 
62 

100 
35 
50 
30 

150 
57 
50 
50 
75 
35 
50 


3468.50 


[Thirty-four  counties  have  not  reported.    The  presumption  is  that  in  the 
majority  of  those  not  reporting,  Institutes  have  not  been  held.] 

*  In  all  counties  marked  *,  there  were  branches  taught  other  than  those 
prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  159.  In  order  to  the  encouragement  of  '^Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes," the  several  County  Auditors  of  the  several  counties  of  this 
State  shall,  whenever  the  County  School  Examiner  of  their  county 
shall  file  with  said  Auditor,  his  official  statement  showing  that  there 
has  been  held,  for  five  days  a  Teachers'  Institute,  in  said  county, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty-five  teachers,  or  of  persons 
preparing  to  become  such,  draw  his  warrant  in  favor  of  said  School 
Examiner,  on  the  County  Treasurer,  for  thirty-five  dollars,  and  in 
case  there  should  be  an  average  attendance  of  forty  teachers,  or 
persons  preparing  to  become  such,  then  the  said  County  Auditor 
shall  draw  his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  fifty  dollars,  for  the 
pnrpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  said  Institute :  Provided  Aoics 
ever,  That  but  one  of  said  payments  be  made  in  the  same  year." 
-^School  Law* 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  CLASSICS  IN  MODERN 

EDUCATION. 


The  chief  argument  relied  upoa  bj  the  supporters  of  the  classical 
theory  of  education  is,  that  it  is  the  best — ^manjr  go  so  far  as  to 
say  the  only — ^perfect  mental  discipline  ever  yet  devised  for  the 
youthful  mind.  I  would  meet  this  argument  by  denying  that  there 
is  any  such  thing  as  a  purely  disciplinary  course  of  mental  training, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  a  tine  theory  of  education  to 
attempt  to  discover  such  a  training.  Any  educational  theory  which 
sets  itself  merely  the  question  of  discovering  what  is  the  best 
method  of  sharpening  the  intellect  will  fail,  because  the  aims  of 
education  can  never  be  separated ;  and  as  education  properly  con* 
sidered  is  the  development  of  the  whole  man  and  the  whole  woman, 
and  as  the  little  segment  included  in  the  years  of  pupilage  and 
youth  can  never,  without  great  and  manifest  wrong  done  to  the 
character,  be  separated  from  that  afler  education  which  it  is  the 
divine  object  of  life  to  give,  so  unless  early  training  is  looked  upon 
as  merely  the  first  stage  in  the  life  education  we  shall  never  estab- 
lish it  on  a  right  foundation. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  no  single,  narrow,  mental  training  can 
satisfy  the  demands  of  an  education  theory  of  this  kind.  To  assert 
that  there  is  any  uniform  system  for  all  minds  would  be  to  imply 
not  only  that  the  Creator  has  constituted  all  minds  alike,  but  that 
he  has  marked  out  for  each  precisely  the  same  career  in  afler  life. 
If  the  human  mind  is  composed  of  many  faculties,  each  requiring 
its  appropriate  nourishment ;  if  in  no  two  minds  are  those  faculties 
united  in  precisely  the  same  proportionate  degree  of  strength ;  if 
this  variety  of  mental  constitution  is  the  divinely  appointed  provi- 
sion for  the  filling  of  those  many  parts  on  life's  stage  which  are 
afterwards  to  be  played — how  preposterous  is  a  theory  which 
advocates  the  reducing  of  all  higher  education  to  one  narrow,  uni- 
form system !  how  arrogant  is  the  claim  on  the  part  of  tliat  system 
to  be  the  only  one  that  deserves  the  name  of  *'  liberal !" 

There  is  no  one  uniform  and  infallible  instrument  for  developing 
the  human  mind ;  no  such  thing  as  a  system  of  merely  disciplinary 
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training,  which  has  for  its  chief  object  the  effect  produced  in  form- 
ing the  mind,  and  not  the  information  imparted  to  it.  All  studies 
are  disciplinary  when  pursued  rightly ;  some  of  one  set  of  faculties 
and  others  of  another  set.  The  best  mental  discipline  is  a  mixed 
course  of  study  in  which  each  ingredient  shall  be  precisely  adapted 
to  the  age  and  mental  peculiarities  of  the  pupil,  and  all  shall  tend 
directly  to  his  preparation  for  the  life  he  is  to  lead  in  the  world. 
Education  will  miss  its'  aim  when  it  is  not  ohlered  and  arranged 
with  reference  to  the  life  of  the  individual  educated,  and  to  the  life 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  forms  a  part, 

The  consequence  is  that  education-systems  must  vary  with  times 
and  with  places.  What  is  good  in  one  period  of  history,  at  one 
stage  of  intellectual  progress,  and  for  one  nation,  is  wholly  unsuited 
to  another  period  and  a  different  set  of  circumstances.  Because  at 
the  period  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  the  discovery  of  the  great 
models  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  played  such  a  part  in  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  the  continuance  of  their  exclusive  study  will  do 
as  much  for  us.  The  reverse  is  more  likely  to  be  true ;  that  their 
influence  is  well-nigh  spent  and  that  a  new  educating  force  is  likely 
to  be  needed  in  these  new  times.  Because  in  the  education-system 
of  the  mother  country  a  classical  education  has  been  the  mental 
training  of  an  aristocracy,  once  powerful  and  able,  but  now  seem- 
ingly almost  effete,  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  such  an  education 
is  the  best  for  a  republican  system  whose  genius  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  building  up  of  any  aristocratic  class  whatever.  Or,  to  come 
nearer  home,  because  in  the  infancy  of  our  New  England  States, 
and  at  a  period  and  among  sects  by^whom  all  religion  was  supposed 
absolutely  to  depend  upon  the  right  interpretation  of  the  divinely 
inspired  letter  of  Scripture,  when  colleges  were  founded  almost 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  the  clergy,  an  almost  exclusively 
verbal  training  was  adopted,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  narrow 
training  in  words  alone  should  be  adhered  to  after  our  colleges  have 
expanded  into  being  the  schools  for  the  preparation  of  young  men 
for  such  an  infinite  variety  of  callings  and  occupations,  and  aftejr 
wider  and  truer  views  of  religion  have  begun  to  prevail. 

I  discount,  therefore,  each  of  these  arguments — that  classical 
learning  had  a  powerful  influence  in  training  the  European  mind  at 
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the  time  of  the  Revival  of  Learning — ^that  a  classical  education 
has  been  the  training  of  a  once  powerful  English  aristocracy — 
that  a  classical  education  was  adopted  as  a  basis  for  our  New 
England  colleges  under  circumstances  very  different  from  those  in 
which  we  are  at  present  placed.  The  presumption  from  all  these 
arguments  from  tradition  is  against,  not  in  favor  of,  the  continuance 
of  the  system. 

To  discover  the  true  value  of  classical  learning,  the  subject  must 
be  looked  at  from  a  different  point  of  view.  Two  questions  must 
be  asked ;  first,  what  is  the  absolute  value,  apart  from  times  and 
circumstances,  of  the  training  given  by  the  dead  languages  and 
literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome  ?  and  second,  what  place  does  that 
absolute  value  give  it  in  a  system  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  nation 
and  of  these  times  ? 

No  one,  I  presume  is  disposed  to  dispute  the  fact  that  a  training 
in  ancient  philology  has  a  value— no  one  will  deny  the  beauty 
and  importance  of  the  great  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
as  models  of  composition  and  standards  of  taste.  Still  less  will 
any  one  who  is  at  all  practically  acquainted  with  teaching  be 
disposed  to  underrate  the  value  and  importance  of  the  study  of 
Language  as  a  prime  element  in  the  formation  of  all  education- 
systems  whatever.  And,  furthermore,  there  is  no  one  but  will 
acknowledge  that  the  cultivation  of  the  taste  by  means  of  poetry, 
oratory,  and  all  that  usually  goes  under  the  name  of  "  belles-lettres," 
should  never  be  omitted  or  neglected  in  providing  for  a  liberal 
education. 

On  all  these  points  we  are  at  one  with  the  advocates  of  classical 
education  ;  our  controversy  arises  as  to  the  means  of  providing  for 
objects  which  we  both  have  equally  at  heart  The  advocate  of  the 
classical  system  tells  us  to  give  that  training  in  Language  which  we 
all  concede  to  be  essential,  by  means  of  a  minute  teaching  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammars  begun  at  an  early  age  and  continued 
till  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  the  main  object  of  school  study.  The  boys 
in  our  Latin  schools,  beginning  at  the  age  of  ten,  commit  large 
Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  rules,  exceptions  and  all  to  memory, 
while  in  the  same  schools  the  study  of  physical  science  is  practi- 
cally ignored.  Young  men  go  from  school  to  college  minutely  pre- 
pared, as  far  as  regards  the  requisites  for  admission,  but  having 
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Studied  for  several  previous  years  absolutelj  nothing  but  Greek 
lAtin,  elementary  mathematics,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  geo- 
graphy and  andent  history.  We  too  say*  let  Language  by  all  means 
be  studied  as  a  main  element  in  early  education ;  but  we  affirm  that 
fer  all  but  the  fewest  and  most  exceptional  minds  this  mode  of 
stud  J  during  the  years  of  boyhood  is  of  all  modes  the  most  useless 
and  perverse.  For  first,  it  makes  the  study  of  words  predominate 
JQSt  at  the  age  when  nature  makes  the  objective  study  of  things  the 
most  interesting  and  wholesome  mental  exercise;  and  next,  it  makes 
the  grammars  of  two  dead  languages  the  chief  subject  of  the 
mind's  operations  at  an  age  when  that  mind  has  not  yet  begun  to 
employ  its  own  vernacular  with  power  and  effect — what  wonder 
that  in  consequence  so  few  ever  do  so  I 

By  all  means  let  the  study  of  language  form  an  essential  part  in 
sll  training,  but  let  the  living  mother-tongue  precede  the  dead.  Let 
Uie  concrete  study,  the  practical  use,  come  before  the  dry  analysis, 
and  let  that  about  which  language  employs  itself  come  before,  and 
always  accompany  the  language  which  describes  it.  The  masters 
of  ancient  literature  studied  no  Grammar — ^the  masters  of  modem 
literature  owe  little  to  Greek — ^two  facts  sufficient,  one  would  think, 
to  condemn  the  claims  of  the  classical  system  to  be  called  the  chief 
or  only  right  method  of  education. 

But  though  we  would  refuse  to  the  study  of  Grammar,  and  still 
more  to  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  ancient  and  dead  tongues,  the 
monopoly  it  has  heretofore  arrogated  in  youthful  training,  we  are  not 
going  to  deny  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Philology  as  a  main 
element  in  a  truly  liberal  culture.  We  would  only  place  it  where  it 
belongs,  as  a  study  for  the  mature  mind,  and  as  coming  in,  as  a  pre- 
ponderating element)  late,  not  early  in  a  true  order  of  studies ;  and, 
furthermore,  we  would  advocate  the  study  of  a  true  and  wide  and 
liberal  Philology  in  place  of  devotion  to  the  pedantic  minutiae  of  the 
mere  verbal  scholar.  By  all  means  let  verbal  scholarship  exist  but 
only  for  those  few  minds  bom  with  an  aptitude  for  it — ^let  not 
sach  specialities  arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  education. 
True  Philology,  the  enlarged  and  liberal  study  of  the  wonderful 
instroment  of  human  thought  and  human  emotion,  can  never  be 
separated  from  that  lofty  field  of  mental  exertion  which  embraces 
all  tlie  mind's  investigations  of  its  own  nature  and  operations.    To 
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divorce  it  from  that,  or  to  make  it  the  subject  for  the  immature  and 
half-formed  intellects  of  children,  iis  to  spoil  the  studj  and  ruin  the 
mind  of  the  student. 

The  practical  result  of  the  principles  here  laid  down  would  be, 
not  to  banish  the  studj  of  the  ancient  classics  from  our  schools  and 
colleges,  but  to  relegate  it  to  the  class  of  specialties  which  are  good 
in  their  own  time  and  place,  and  for  the  minds  constituted  to  draw 
nourishment  from  them,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered hereafter  as  the  sole  or  principal  instrument  of  a  liberal 
education.  I  say  the  studj  of  the  ancient  classics^  not  meaning 
thereby  the  study  of  language,  must  always  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  most  essential  of  all  elements  in  a  liberal  culture,  and  an 
indispensable  instrument  for  the  developmetit  of  the  youthful  mind. 
But  it  is  a  pure  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  of  classical 
learning  that  because  in  mediseval  times,  before  the  birth  of  modern 
literature,  the  classics  were  the  only  instruments  of  linguistic 
culture,  the  case  remains  the  same  at  the  present  day ;  and  there 
is  no  more  powerful  agency  at  work  at  the  present  moment  for 
the  perversion  of  our  whole  education-system,  than  the  necessity- 
imposed  by  the  single  rigid  entrance-examination  at  our  colleges,  for 
all  minds,  whatever  be  their  natui*al  bent,  to  devote  so  many  years  of 
youth  to  the  painful  mastering  of  the  technicalities  of  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar,  and  the  reading  of  so  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  The  very  training  in  language  is  spoiled  instead  of  pro- 
moted for  large  classes  of  minds,  inasmuch  as  this  study  is  only  sub- 
mitted to  as  the  necessary  price  of  admission,  and  abandoned  for 
more  congenial  studies  as  soon  as  the  object  is  attained;  not,  however, 
without  meantime  an  irreparable  injury  being  done  by  the  enforced 
wasting  of  years  of  youth  on  studies  which  will  never  be  made  to 
bring  fruit  to  maturity.  How  many  men  we  see  whose  so-called 
"  liberal  education"  was  made  to  consist  of  a  worthless  smatterinsr 
of  the  classics,  when,  rightly  conducted,  that  liberal  education  might 
have  been  formed  out  of  a  really  valuable  training  in  science  and 
the  mother-tongue  and  other  modern  languages ! 

From  these  considerations  we  would  draw  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.     The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  can  no  longer 
lay  an  exclusive  claim  to  be  called  ^r  excellence  a  '^  Liberal  Educa- 
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tion."  Granting — what  no  one  is  disposed  to  deny — that  a  course 
of  study,  in  which  they  form  the  chief  ingredient,  can  be  made 
to  be  a  liberal  education,  we  maintain  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
sole,  no  longer  even  the  best  liberal  education  possible  in  these 
times  and  this  nation ;  but,  that  a  ti*aining  in  physical  science  and 
in  modern  languages,  including  the  mother-tongue,  begun  at  the 
period  of  childhood,  and  continued  through  the  same  number  of 
years  aa  the  ordinary  classical  collegiate  course,  may  be  made  to 
produce  the  same  liberalizing  effect  upon  the  mind,  may  have  an 
equal  disciplinary  value,  and  will  result  in  a  far  more  valuable 
education. 

2d.  The  purpose  of  school  and  college  education  is  not  solely 
gymnastic  and  ^^disciplinary;"  and  there  is  no  course  of  study 
whose  only  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  *'  disciplines ''  the  mind, 
but  does  not  necessarily  convey  useful  knowledge.  The  mind  is 
not  a  tool,  which  is  merely  to  be  ground  and  sharpened,  during 
boyhood  and  youth,  in  preparation  for  use  during  manhood.  All 
studies  are  disciplinary,  when  rightly  pursued,  and  no  study  is 
worth  pursuing  that  is  not  valuable  in  itself,  as  well  as  for  discip- 
line. The  "grindstone  theory"  of  early  education  is  therefore 
false. 

3d.  There  is  no  one  system  of  youthful  training  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  all  youthful  minds,  and  therefore  no  one 
system  that  can  arrogate  to  itself  the  exclusive  title  of  "  liberaL" 
The  Creator  has  constituted  minds  to  vary  in  gifts  and  capacities 
from  their  very  birth ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  educators  to  take  note 
of  these  capacities  from  the  very  commencement  of  school  training. 
A  reform  in  college  education,  therefor,  such  as  has  been  recently 
proposed,  that  would  leave  young  men  entirely  free  to  choose  their 
studies,  after  matriculating  in  the  classics,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
college  year,  would  prove,  in  practice,  a  futile  and  half  way 
measure,  because  it  would  be  found  that  more  than  half  the  minds 
subjected  to  such  a  course  would,  as  now,  be  perverted  and  injured 
by  the  compulsory  and  unwilling  study  of  the  classics  during  the 
best  years  of  boyhood,  and  that  the  freedom  of  choice  came  too  late. 
That  institution  only  deserves  to  be  called  a  University  which  has 
as  many  doors  of  entrance  as  there  are  leading  talents  and  capa- 
cities in  the  human  mind ;  and  that  only  is  a  safe  and  sound  system 
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of  education  that  provides  for  and  consults  these  capacities  ^rom  the 
beginning. 

4th.  So  far  from  its  being  desirable  to  draw  a  broad  diyiding 
line  between  education,  ».  e.,  the  education  of  school  and  college, 
and  life,  it  shoild  be  the  aim  of  all  true  educators  to  bring  them 
into  the  closest  possible  union,  and  to  provide  first,  that  all  school 
teaching  should  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  formation  of  the 
future  man  and  the  future  citizen ;  and  secondly,  alwajs  to  incul- 
cate the  principle  that  school  and  college  education  are  the  first 
steps  of  a  life-long  education,  which,  to  be  good,  should  be  all 
consistent  and  all  of  one  piece.  To  this  end  the  studies  of  school 
and  college  should  be  regulated  first  by  the  aptitude  and  talents, 
and,  in  consequence,  secondly  bj  the  future  calling  and  life-oocupa- 
tion  of  the  student : — ^not  that  his  education  may  be  narrowed  and 
degraded  by  his  calling,  but  that  his  calling  may  be  elevated  and 
ennobled  by  a  suitable  education.  As  we  are  not  put  mto  the 
world  to  live  unto  ourselves,  but  to  do  the  work  that  is  appointed 
us,  early  education  should  be  the  apprenticeship  to  life. 

5  th.  As  studies  may  be  roughly  divided  into  ^  objective,"  or 
those  concerned  with  the  outward  universe,  and  ^  subjective,"  or 
those  concerned  with  the  functions  and  operations  of  the  human 
mind,  and  as  neither  great  division  can  lay  any  exclusive  claim  to 
the  title  '^  liberal,"  it  follows  that  an  education  composed  in  greater 
part  of  the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  physical  science,  and 
having  for  its  chief  object  the  discovery  of  the  great  laws  which 
govern  the  outward  universe,  and  only  in  its  smaller  part  con- 
sisting of  the  study  of  language  and  literature,  and  of  the  functions 
and  operations  of  the  mind,  can  lay  as  just  a  claim  to  the  title  ^  lib- 
eral "  as  a  coarse  of  study  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  ingredi- 
ents is  reversed.  And  that  can  in  no  sense  be  caUed  a  ^  liberal '' 
system  which  forces  upon  minds  of  one  order  a  course  of  study  which 
is  only  suited  to  minds  of  the  other. 

6th.  Although  at  the  time  of  the  revival  of  learning  the  exclu:- 
sive  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature  furnished  the  best  and 
only  instruments  of  linguistic  training,  the  case  ^remains  no  longer 
the  same  since  the  rise  of  modem  languages  and  the  birth  of 
modem  literatures.    Just  as  through  the  rise  of  modem  science  a 
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liberal  education  of  a  wholly  different  kind  has  become  possible, 
80  through  the  calti ration  of  modern  languages  the  liberal  educa- 
tion of  the  old  kind  should  take  a  wholly  different  character,  and 
linguistic  training,  even  for  its  own  followers,  should  become  a 
whollj  different  thing.  On  the  one  hand  the  ancient  classics  must 
noiRr  be  studied,  not  hj  the  narrow  methods  of  their  first  discover- 
ers, and  in  ways  which  were  appropriate  when  the  chief  object  was 
to  restore  to  light  their  fast  decaying  fragments,  but  as  one  only  of 
the  elements  in  that  philosophical  study  of  language  in  general 
which  is  characteristic  of  modem  times.  And,  further  that  train- 
ing of  the  taste  by  the  study  of  art  and  poetry  which  was  once 
possible  only  through  the  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  must 
now  enlarge  its  bounds  to  include  the  art  and  the  noble  literatures 
of  modern  times.  So  that  even  in  the  sphere  to  which  they  belong 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  can  no  longer  claim  their  ancient 
monopoly. 

7th.  As  all  education  which  claims  the  title  '^  liberal "  should 
aim,  while  it  develops  the  strongest  faculties  most  completely,  at 
giving  some  development  to  all,  so  that  liberal  education,  whose 
chief  ingredient  is  the  study  of  science,  should  not  neglect  the 
stady  of  language,  nor  should  the  student  of  language  overlook 
altogether  the  claims  of  science.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  pursuit  of  these  various  ends,  there  is  established  by 
the  nature  of  the  mind  itself,  a  true  order  of  studies  which  it 
behooves  every  educator  to  observe,  and  that  order  consists  first, 
in  the  development  of  the  observing  faculties  and  the  practical 
madtering  of  the  mother  tongue ;  and  only  secondly,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable interval,  and  as  the  result  of  greater  maturity  of  mind, 
the  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  refiection  and  abstraction.  It 
follows  as  a  practical  consequence  that  the  system  which  condemns 
bojs  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  as  the  chief 
mental  occupations  of  school  life,  is  in  the  highest  degree  prepos- 
terous and  absurd,  whatever  may  be  their  future  destination. 

8th.     It  follows  from  the  changed  relation  of  the  classics  to 

modem  literature  and  modem  life,  that  while  some  study  of  the 

Latin  language  is  obligatory  upon  all  liberal  scholars,  from  the 

fiict  that  it  forms  such  an  important  element  in*  the  mother  tongue, 
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and  the  further  fact  of  its  ralae  as  a  yehicle  for  impartuig  a  know- 
ledge of  general  gramnuur,  the  study  of  Greek  stands  aa  a  whoUj 
different  foundation.  While  no  one  can  deny  the  beauty  and 
copiousness  of  the  language,  or  the  imperishable  treasures  it 
contains,  these  form  no  claim  to  its  any  longer  being  considered  a 
necessary  cmd  essential  element  in  all  liberal  education.  It  must  be 
transferred  to  the  class  of  specialities  with  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
languages«and  literatures  of  modem  times,  to  be  studied,  not  com- 
pulsorily  by  all,  but  yoluntarily  by  those  whose  tastes  lead  them  into, 
and  whose  natural  gifts  enable  them  to  profit  by  such  study.  The 
study  of  Greek  therefore  should  not,  any  more  than  the  study  of 
Persian,  be  made  a  necessary  condition  for  admission  to  coUege. 

9th.  As  objective  and  not  subjective,  studies  should  form  the 
chief  ingredient  in  the  early  training  of  all  children ;  and  as,  when 
thus  trained,  a  large  class  of  minds  develop  at  an  early  age  a 
special  aptitude  for  scientific  and  often  none  for  linguistic  studies, 
it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  higher  institutions  of  education  to  pro- 
yide  for  this  difference  by  permitting  a  choice  of  studies  for  entrance 
examination.  In  nothing  do  our  older  institutions  of  learning  show 
themselves  so  wholly  behind  the  times  as  in  the  compulsory  enforce- 
ment upon  all  candidates  for  admission  of  the  study  of  Greek,  and 
the  utter  ignoring,  in  their  entrance  examination,  of  the  very  exis- 
tence of  physical  science,  'the  consequences  are  easy  to  be  seen. 
Boys  with  minds  apt  for  the  study  of  science  are  crammed,  against 
their  wills,  with  hated  grammars,  to  which  they  only  submit  through 
the  terrors  of  examination — while  the  most  precious  of  all  the 
periods  of  life  for  laying  the  foundations  of  scientific  knowledge— 
the  period  of  school  life— is  wholly  lost. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 


Luther  on  thk  Half  Time  System. — ^  I  ask  no  more  than 
this,  namely,  that  boys  shall  attend  upon  such  schools  as  I  have 
in  view  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  and  none  the  less  spending  their 
time  at  home,  or  in  learning  some  trade,  or  in  doing  what  you  will 
Thus  both  these  matters  will  be  cared  for  together. 
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THEOEY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  TEACHING. 

[A  Pap«r  read  before  the  Jennings  County  Institute  by  A.  W.  Weston.] 

/'  

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  in  the  brief  limits  allotted  me  mueh 
will  be  said  upon  so  comprehensive  a  subject ;  nor  will  much  that  is 
new  be  Expected,  since  everj  eminent  educator  in  the  land  has  dis- 
coarsed  upon  the  same  theme.  But  teachers  it  is  an  invaluable  art 
of  which  we  should  be  masters,  to  give  to  the  old  the  charm  of  the 
new.  If  we  can  do  this  school  will  not  be  a  drudgery  to  ourselves  or 
to  oar  pupils,  and  this  old  subject  will  come  to  us  to-daj  full  of  the 
freshness  and  interest  it  had  when  rejoicing  in  the  usefulness  of 
oar  calling  we  first  began  to  teach. 

Theory  and  Practice !  How  oflen  they  differ,  and  how  possible  it 
is  to  be  learned  in  the  former  and  ignorant  in  the  latter !  Many  an 
agricultural  chemist  has  lectured  to  a  body  of  bewildered  farmers, 
and  shown  them  that  their  practice  was  all  wrong — aye,  proved  it 
too^but  put  Mr.  Chemist  in  the  farmer's  place  and  he  will  neither 
raise  as  good  crops  nor  make  as  comfortable  and  easy  a  living. 

So,  however  you  may  have  analyzed  the  human  mind,  that  soil  upon 
which  the  seeds  of  truth  are  to  be  sown,  and  however  diligently  you 
may  have  studied  human  nature,  however  versed  you  may  be  in  the 
theory  of  teaching,  you  will  find  in  the  school  room  difficulties  you 
never  anticipated;  you  will  find  applications  of  your  general  rules  so 
varied,  so  doubtful,  that  you  are  fain  to  feel  your  way  in  the  dark,  to 
experiment  and  learn  by  experience  what  your  plausible  theory 
never  taught  you.  Though  you  have  read  all  that  was  ever  written 
on  this  subject,  you  must  enter  your  profession  as  a  learner,  make 
your  way  to  usefulness,  success  and  eminence  by  degrees. 

A  few  general  hints  without  regard  to  arrangement  or  complete- 
ness is  all  that  I  can  offer  upon  this  subject. 

1.  Tou  must  manifest  the  dignity  of  your  calling.  Compare  it 
with  others  and  where  does  it  stand?  Second  to  none.  We  have 
been  told  in  this  Institute  that  our  profession  is  second  to  the  minis- 
terial ;  I  deny  it  and  call  for  the  proof.  More  than  that,  if  the  com- 
parison must  be  made  I  affirm  that  it  is  first,  and  furnish  the  proo^ 
The  Bible  and  Nature  are  the  great  revelations  of  God  to  man. 
Who  is  the  more  fortunate,  he  that  can  read  those  books  for  himself 
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or  he  that  must  depend  upon  another  ?  Which  is  the  greater  priy- 
ilege,  to  be  able  to  studj  and  comprehend  for  yourself  or  be  left  to 
the  guidance  of  an  erring,  it  maj  be  of  a  designing  and  deceiyiftg 
•  expounder?  Who  is  the  greater  benefactor,  he  that  describes  to  you 
a  beautiful  scene  or  he  that  opens  your  own  ejes  to  see  it? 

To  tiy  another  test ;  jon  desire  to  christianize  heathen  and  bar- 
barous Africa.  Will  jou  send  thither  preachers  or  teachers  ?  If 
but  one,  manifestly,  first,  the  latter.  The  Bible  will  follow  unre- 
stricted education  everywhere ;  and  by  a  people  thus  prepared  it 
will  be  read,  understood  and  obeyed.  In  the  natural  order  the 
teacher  comes  first  in  the  order  of  importance ;  therefore  he  can- 
not be  assigned  a  secondary  position.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
such  men  as  White  and  Edwards,  Hill  and  Nott,  the  equals  of 
Beecher  and  Seward ;  and  if  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  American 
statesman,  were  to  rise  from  the  grave  to-day  he  would  not  dare  to 
deny  the  right  of  the  statue  of  Horace  Mann,  the  great  American 
educator,  to  stand  side  by  side  with  his  at  the  capitol  at  Boston. 

We  may  fail  to  manifest  the  dignity  of  our  calling  and  if  so  we 
are  unworthy  teachers.  The  lawyer  does  this  when  he  becomes 
the  pettifogger ;  the  minister  when  he  preaches  for  popularity  ; 
the  public  official  when  he  becomes  a  trimmer  for  re-election,  and 
the  statesman  when  he  degenerates  into  the  politician  ;  and  so  does 
the  teacher  when  he  has  any  other  spirit  than  one  of  abiding 
interest  in  his  scholars,  and  when  his  greatest  love  for  his  work  is 
not  founded  in  the  fact  of  his  great  usefulness.  O,  cultivate  in 
your  heart  a  high  estimate  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  your  pro- 
fession, a  profound  appreciation  of  its  honor  and  usefulness ;  hold 
your  head  up  among  even  the  nabobs  of  earth,  and  when  you 
think  thus  of  the  good  work  on  which  you  are  engaged,  you  have 
acquired  more  than  all  theories,  a  practical  lesson  which  will  make 
success  sure. 

2,  Be  in  earnest.  You  lead  the  van  of  reform,  of  civilization, 
of  hutnan  progress;  and  with  such  a  station  assigned  you  how  can 
you  be  a  laggard  or  lack  enthusiasm  ?  I  know  a  Principal  of  one 
of  our  graded  schools  upon  whose  table  may  be  found,  during  school 
hours,  Dickens'  last  novel,  and  who  while  gratifying  his  own  culti- 
vated literary  taste,  doubtless  imagines  algebra  and  grammar  to  be 
equally  pleasing  to  his  pupils.     I  like  not  this  spirit ;  give  me  the 
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teacher  who  thinks  of  his  school  continually,  who  talks  about  it  and 
dreams  about  it,  who  grows  enthusiastic  upon  the  subject,  who  is 
contriving  and  devising  ways  and  means,  whom  70U  would  know 
to  be  a  teacher  if  he  said  but  '^  good  morning  to  jou  on  the  street," 
whose  life  in  short  is  bound  up  in  his  work.  Deliver  me  from  the 
selfish  teacher  or  the  indifferent  one ;  he  who  strives  with  the  least 
possible  inconvenience  to  make  the  most  money,  to  whom  his  pro- 
fession is  a  make-shift,  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else.  While 
jou  feel  and  manifest  the  dignity  of  your  calling  be  earnest  and 
indefatigable  in  your  work. 

3.  You  must  be  self-reliant.  That  is  to  say  you  must  have 
confidence  and  courage.  Faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  any  pTan 
you  may  adopt  and  the  courage  under  any  (fu-couragements  and 
against  all  opposition  to  carry  it  out.  This  sublime  self-reliance  has 
saved  many  a  teacher  that  would  otherwise  have  failed.  It  is 
equally  removed  from  each  of  two  extremes,  the  first  of  which  is 
timidity  which  patterns  after,  and  unthinkingly  adopts  the  advice  or 
plans  of  any  teacher,  or  hesitatingly  executes  its  own  purposes,  ever 
asking  what  will  the  parents  think  of  it,  or  will  my  pupils  submit ; 
the  ^second  is  that  egotism  which  is  too  wise  to  learn,  too  proud  to 
recognize  the  ability  of  others,  too  self-assured  to  see  the  advan- 
tage of  teachers'  Intilutes,  and  too  vain  to  accept  advice,  no  matter 
how  competent  the  source.  You  need  not  be  told  that  both  these 
extremes  are  equally  foolish  and  ruinous.  The  proper  man  is  to 
be  observed  and  that  patient  continuance  in  well  doing,  with  hope 
as  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast 

First,  there  is  a  careful  consideration  of  circumstances  and  plans, 
illuminated  by  all  the  light  which  the  experience  of  others  may 
furnish ;  all  the  devices  which  others  recommend  or  yourselves  can 
contrive,  are  weighed  in  connection  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
occasion,  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  decides  as  to  the  best  course. 
After  this  there  must  be  no  wavering,  no  halting  between  two  opin- 
ions* Then  comes  self-reliance ;  then  comes  that  faith  in  the  wis- 
dom of  your  plans,  which  alone  can  insure  success.  Let  your 
motto  be  caution  in  adopting,  courage  in  executing;  let  that  motto 
be  indelliby  inscribed  upon  your  memory ;  make  it  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple. I  can  do  no  better  than  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  us  all 
*^  cauticHi  in  adopting  courage  in  executing." 
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Take  that  sublime  instance  of  faith  which  laid  the  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph, or  thai  which  saved  oar  coantry  when  tottering  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  History  neither  can  nor  will  furnish  worthier  exam- 
ples, nor  the  scroll  of  fame  record  brighter  names  than  those  of 
Cyrus  W.  Field  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  Remember  that  the  dark- 
est hour  precedes  the  day,  and  he  that  has  the  fortitude  to  pass 
through  that  hour  shall  witness  the  glorious  dawn.  Faith,  a  mere 
state  of  the  mind,  has  been  made  by  God  in  his  providence  the 
greatest  power  in  the  universe.  By  this  philanthropy  attains  its  end, 
enterprise  its  success,  Christianity  its  Heaven.  Without  it  vaccil- 
lation,  weakness,  incompetence,  failure,  attend  even  the  highest 
natural  talents. 

Before  passing  to  another  view  of  our  subject  let  me  repeat  the 
caution  against  extreme  self-confidence.  Said  a  teacher  of  New 
YoriL  City  to  me  a  few  months  ago,  referring  to  an  Institute  in  one 
of  the  rural  towns  which  he  had  attended,  holding  in  mental  reser- 
vation the  self-complacent  query:  ^  Can  any  good  thing  come  out 
of  Nazareth  ? "  Said  he,  "  I  found  the  teachers  were  live  men, 
men  who  had  thought  deeply  and  had  tried  the  plans  they  advoca- 
ted ;  men  too  who  had  the  courage  and  the  ability  to  stand  up  and 
face  all  opposition ;  and  if  ever  yon  saw  a  bag  of  gas  struck  with  a 
Lirge  sized  pen  knife,  you  have  an  idea  of  myself  when  I  lefl  that 
Institute.** 

It  a  teacher  of  thirty  years'  experience  in  a  leading  school  in  the 
leading  city  of  the  United  States  could  say  this,  what  shaU  we 
think  of  the  teachers  in  this  county  that  are  either  too  wise  or  too 
indifferent  to  attend  our  Institute.  Would  he  not  be  a  public  bene- 
factor who  should  influence  them  to  come  here  that  there  might  be 
in  their  case  also  a  little  wholesome  gas  letting  ? 

4.  Yon  must  set  a  good  example.  This  you  must  do  both  for 
instruction  and  government.  The  phrase  ^  for  example,"  is  a  very 
common  one  in  the  month  of  an  instructor ;  would  that  it  were  writ- 
ten on  his  countenance,  that  it  spoke  from  his  eyes  and  appeared  in 
hb  actions.  He  should  be  a  walking  epitome  of  all  he  inculcates 
in  education,  conduct  or  morals.  Of  a  minister  of  no  ordinary 
ability  it  was  said,  **  his  life  preaches  a  better  sermon  than  he  can 
oUer."  How  fitting  that  such  a  man  should  stand  in  the  pulpit* 
Does  he  speak  of  temperance,  he  is  temperate ;  of  truth,  he  is 
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trothftil ;  of  honesty,  he  is  honest ;  of  mercy,  he  is  mercifbl.  Men 
liear  his  admonitions  and  they  are  not  idle  words,  for  at  the  same 
time  they  see  as  it  were  on  a  banner  before  them  the  words  not 
uttered  by  the  sjieaker,  but  written  upon  him  in  living  characters, 
"for  example." 

It  IS  the  greatest  deficiency  of  our  scientific  instructors  that  they 
do  not  sufficiently  illustrate ;  they  should  use  the  black-board  more : 
thej  should  use  the  school-room  and  its  objects ;  the  trees ;  the 
flowers ;  the  hills ;  the  chickens ;  the  ducks ;  the  geese ;  the  ani- 
nuds ;  the  birds ;  nature  above,  around,  beneath ;  the  sky ;  the  air ; 
the  earth ;  all  should  present  to  the  eye  the  lessons  the  mouth 
speaks  to  the  mind.  We  should  study  in  school  and  out,  with 
unwearying  diligence,  the  means  at  our  disposal,  that  we  may  make 
the  best  use  of  them— to  write  as  it  were  with  the  engraver^e  pen, 
truth  upon  the  mind. 

Example  so  useful  in  imparting  knowledge,  is  equally  potent  in 
government.  The  teacher  like  the  christian  may  adorn  his  doctrine 
and  let  his  light  shine.  How  powerfully  can  a  teacher  uniformly 
kind,  gentle,  and  faithful,  exhort  his  pupils  to  be  pleasant,  forbear- 
ing and  just  to  each  other.  Good  men's  ^'  virtues  plead  like  angels, 
trampet^tongued."  To  impress  the  importance  of  truth  we  must 
not  deceive ;  of  kindness,  we  must  not  be  overbearing ;  and  as  we 
manifest  in  ourselves  the  graces  and  beauties  of  a  pure,  true,  and 
generous  life,  so  shall  we  be  able  to  restrain  rudeness  and  cultivate 
kindness  and  gentleness  in  our  pupils. 

Thus  far  we  have  endeavored  to  show  what  spirit  the  teacher 
should  cultivate  in  himself  and  manifest  towards  his  pupils ;  that 
he  should  assume  in  society  the  dignity  to  which  his  calling  entitles 
him ;  that  he  should  be  earnest,  that  he  should  be  a  pattern  to  those 
to  whom  he  would  influence ;  and  while  he  would  learn  from  others, 
profit  by  'their  advice  and  experience,  his  own  judgment  should  be 
the  ultimate  arbiter  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  all  plans,  and 
when  once  adopted  his  self-confidence  and  faith  should  carry  him 
through. 

Let  ns,  in  the  next  place,  dropping  these  general  but  most  valu- 
able considerations,  descend  to  particulars  in  reply  to  the  question 
''What  should  the  teacher  require  of  his  pupils?" 

1.  Obedience-ffnrf  obcdience-an  obedience  of  the  spirit  and  not 
the  letter  merely  of  the  command.    For  instance  you  say  "Charles 
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cease  whittling  that  bench."  If  afterwards  he  be  foand  scratching 
^  it  with  a  pen  or  a  piece  of  glass,  he  has  violated  the  spirit  of  jour 
order,  and  hold  him  responsible ;  don't  allow  him  to  escape  on  the 
plea  that  he  did  not  use  a  knife.  Hold  the  pupil  in  all  cases  to  an 
obedience  of  the  plain  meaning  and  intent  of  your,  words,  even 
though  your  language  might  be  construed  to  mean  less.  Give  it 
its  full,  broad  interpretation  and  require  compliance.  Prompt 
obedience.  The  command  should  be  obeyed  when  given  or  at  the 
precise  time  indicated.  Cheerful  obedience.  There  should  be  no 
display  of  ill-will  or  haughtiness,  nor  should  the  scholar's  actions 
express  what  he  would  not  venture  to  say :  ^  I'll  do  it  because  1 
must  and  not  because  I  like  to."  If  he  fail  in  either  of  the  partic- 
ulars of  a  gtricty  prompt  or  cheerful  obedience,  consider  him  disobe- 
dient and  correct  and  reform  him. 

2.  Grood  conduct.  Rules  on  this  subject  are  unnecessary ;  they 
are  understood  in  all  good  society ;  it  is  supererogation  to  lay  theai 
down  in  the  school-room.  The  pupil  that  comes  smoking  into  the 
room,  swears  on  the  play-ground,  or  quarrels  and  fights,  is  just  as 
guilty  if  you  have  not  laid  down  a  rule  on  the  subject  as  he  would 
be  if  you  have.  Hence  I  would  make  no  such  rules,  for  they  imply 
that  what' is  not  specified  is  not  required.  The  plea  ^' I  did  not 
know  it  was  against  the  rule,"  in  justification  of  any  improper  con- 
duct, is  never  admissible.  The  rules  of  propriety  are  always  in 
force  and  should  be  always  known.  For  a  teacher  to  re-enact 
them  diminishes  their  force  and  annuls  those  not  specially  mentioned. 

3.  Dilligence.  Give  your  pupils  full  employment  in  school, 
otherwise  you  will  realize  to  your  own  trouble,  to  say  the  least, 
that  "  Satan  always  find  some  work  for  idle  hands  to  do."  How  to 
keep  pupils  busy  is  in  fact  the  greatest  art  which,  if  understood,  will 
make  government  easy  and  progress  rapid. 

4.  Lessons  learned  thoroughly  and  without  assistance.  Almost 
invariably  the  scholar  should  learn  the  lesson  by  himself.  And  he 
should  so  learn  it  that  he  understands  its  principles  completely,  and 
that  he  can  recite  it  without  hesitation  and  with  confidence.  He 
should  know  and  be  able  to  tell  how,  why,  when,  where — not  in 
response  to  adroit  "'  leading  "  questions,  but  without  any  questions 
whatever. 

5.  Perfect  recitations.  In  mathematical  studies,  for  instance, 
these  would  consist  of  three  parts :  first,  a  statement  of  prind- 
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pies   or    rales ;   second,  a  solution  of  the    problem ;   and  third, 
a  simple  and  thorough  explanation,  not  only  of  how  it  was  done, 
bnl  whj  so  done,  in  respect  to  which  the  rules  should  not  be  received 
as  evidence  but  reasons  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  case.     In  the 
first  development  of  a  subject  these  parts  should  come  in  an  inverse 
order;  the  precise  words  of  a  book  should  never  be  given  when  it 
can  be  avoided.    I  know  many  teachers  of  good  repute  think  to 
the  contrary,  but  I  consider  it  the  bane  of  all  teachmg ;  it  is  the 
means  of  sending  ^ur  young  people  into  the  world  superficial  and 
incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  to  which  they  aspire,  and  which 
they  should  have  the  ability  to  execute ;  it  is  the  means  by  which 
papils  pass  current  as  good  scholars  without  understanding  their 
lessons ;  by  which  they  study  innumerable  sciences  and  still  remain 
ignoramuses ;  by  which  they  take  regular  courses  in  college  only 
to  graduate  blockheads.     The  manifest  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
recitations  of  passages  in  literature  or  scripture,  the  quotations  of 
which,  word  for  word,  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  learner  in  his 
subsequent  Ufe.    To  this  also  may  be  added  such  studies  as  mental 
arithmetic,  in  which  a  statement  of  the  question  as  required  is  given 
by  the  teacher,  after  which  a  complete  analysis  of  the  whole  is  to 
follow.     But  in  general  the  more  you  require  statements  of  princi- 
ples and  rules  in  the  words  of  the  pupil  and  not  of  the  book,  the 
more  you  will  develope  his  mind  and  his  manhood. 

6-     Public  exercises.     These  are  especially  necessary  to  over- 
come diffidence,  to  cultivate  self-reliance,  to  develop  youth  into  the 
highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  able  to  perform  their 
parts  in  the  great  di-ama  of  human  life.     When  I  see  a  man  walk 
up  to  a  cannon's  mouth  in  the  fiery  heat  of  battle  and  know  that 
he  dsure  not  rise  before  a  peaceable  assembly  of  twenty  persons  to 
iq>eaJ£  his  mind,  I  think  the  fault  lies  in  his  education.     The  more 
you  can  get  the  pupil  up  before  the  school,  the  more  you  require 
him  to  recite  without  assistance  of  questions  or  maps,  or  boards,  or 
exact  words  of  book  committed  to  memory,  the  more  you  can  throw 
him  upon  his  own  resources  as  developed  by  previous  study,  the 
loader  and  more  complete  explanations  you  can  require,  the  oftener 
he  appears  in  declamations,  reading  of  essays,  or  exetminations  in 
public,  the  more  will  he  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  educated* 
Tiua  is  necessary  to,  accomplish  the  highest  ends  of  human  exist* 
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ence.  Without  such  early  training,  divine  gifts  and  the  greatest 
learning  often  fail,  being  onlj  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  possessor, 
when  thej  should  be,  also,  a  light  to  the  world.  Perhaps  the  great- 
est instance  of  failure  in  life  possible,  is  that  which  is  occasionally 
seen,  a  man  of  giant  mind  unable  to  command  his  powers.  We 
have  seen  really  great  men,  who,  from  lack  of  language  or  natural 
timidity,  were  but  pigmies  in  social  or  moral  influence.  On  the 
other  hand  very  ordinary  intellects  often  accomplish  very  much 
because  rightly  employed.  This  training  in  schools  is,  above  all 
things,  best  calculated  to  render  the  human  powers  available. 
Neglect  in  this  particular  is  therefore  utterly  inexcus'«ble. 

Our  third  general  division  will  be  in  answer  to  the  question,  how 
shall  we  require  what  have  been  laid  down  as  necessary,  or  in 
other  words,  how  shall  we  overcome  difficulties  which  meet  us  in 
our  efforts  to  govern  and  instruct  a  school  according  to  the  plan 
already  given? 

1.  You  must  be  yourself  judge,  juror  and  advocate;  you  may 
admit  witnesses,  but  in  this  court  which  you  hold,  and  whose  favors 
you  confer  and  penalties  execute,  you  must  be  careful  what  con- 
cessions  of  power  you  make  to  others.  Grant  to  parents  these  high 
privileges  and  there  will  be  a  different  text-book  for  every  scholar. 

Why?  Because  ''Pa  isn't  able  to  buy  Lucy  anew  book;  he 
thinks  the  one  she  has  will  do  just  as  well."  Do  you  think  a  little 
punishment  wholesome  at  times ;  j  ou  are  overruled.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause most  parents  think  their  children,  of  all  others,  don't  need 
punishment ;  and  because  one  declares  his  child  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished with  a  rod ;  another  with  a  ferule ;  others  on  the  head,  hands, 
body,  limbs,  foot ;  one  can't  have  his  child  'humiliated ;  another 
thinks  his  should  not  be  deprived  of  a  privilege ;  and  a  third  won*t 
have  his  detained  after  school  hours.  So  on  ad  libitum.  In  short 
did  ever  punishment  at  school  suit  parents  at  home  ?  They  who 
themselves  never  punish  but  in  anger,  very  naturally,  in  their  cool 
moments,  wonder  how  a  teacher,  who  is  a  christian  gentleman,  can 
be  so  hard  hearted  as  to  punish  their  dear  innocent  children. 

Nor  will  your  court  be  any  the  more  the  abode  of  law  and  order,  if 
you  admit  the  children  to  practice  in  it  as  attorneys  in  their  own 
behalf.  What  quashing  of  indictments,  what  writs  of  habeas  eorpzis 
and  noBe  proiequi,  what  alibiiy  injunctions,  stays  of  execution,  ap* 
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peals,  &c. !  enough  to  bewilder  anj  ordhiarj  Judge  of  Oircoit  or 
Common  Pleas  Court !  The  sum  of  sound  discretion  on  this  sub- 
ject is,  to  give  the  wishes  of  parents  respectful  attention,  but  no 
midue  authority,  and  not  to  allow  children  who  are  guiltj,  to  exten* 
Hate  their  offenses.  Be  jouself  the  unprejudiced,  impartial  and 
fearless  judge. 

2.     Rule  bj  privilege  and  persuasion  rather  than  bj  penalty  and 
force.     The  experience  of  all  the  world,  in  the  family,  school  and 
State,  proves  the  value  of  this  idea.    The  old  days  of  oaken  ferule 
and  hickory  rod  have  happily  passed  away.     Never  do  I  expect 
them  to  return  again,  unless  it  be  in  that  time  prophecied  by 
Macaulay,  '*  when  civilization  shall  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  dis- 
tant continents."     For  surely  in  an  enlightened  age  and  country 
these  relics  of  barbarism  cannot  long  remain.     It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  a  topic  so  well  understood.   If  there  be  any  teachers 
before  me  to-day,  who  cling  to  these  relics  of  the  past  as  the  insignia 
of  their  authority,  or  the  means  of  maintaining  their  supremacy  in 
the  achool-room ;  I  would  say  to  them,  either  learn  to  give  up  your 
instraments  of  torture  or  quit  teaching ;  you  are  behind  the  age ; 
joa   have  no  right  to  clog  the  wheels  of  progress ;  you  have  no 
right  to  reject  the  counsels  and  experience  of  all  the  leading  teach- 
ers  in  the  nation,  who  with  unanimous  voice  proclaim,  and  with 
unvarying  success  practice,  the  principle  laid  down.    You  have  no 
right  to  disregard  the  voice  of  reason,  which  tells  you  that  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  man  will  be  better  governed  by  rea- 
son than  by  force,  and  that  the  boy  who  is  taught  to  obey  because 
It  is  right  and  honorable,  will  make  a  better  citizen  than  he  who  is 
an  his  lifetime  under  the  bondage  of  fear. 

This  my  friends  is  the  theory  on  this  point.  Now  for  the  prac- 
tice ;  for  you  remember  the  remarks  made  at  the  outset,  that  the 
application  of  all  general  rules  will  be  found  sometimes  so  varied 
and  doobtfiil,  that  experience  alone  must  decide.  Any  seeming 
inconsistency,  therefore,  you  may  detect,  such  as  an  apparent  advo- 
cacy of  both  sides  of  the  corporeal  punishment  question,  you  must 
reconcile  by  remembering  that  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me  and 
not  cliosen  by  me,  and  that  no  man  who  theorizes  well  can  practice 
vrhat  he  preaches ;  for  while  theory  is  made  up  of  perfect  princi- 
ples, practice  deals  in  stubborn  facts  which  may  not  always  bend  to 
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jour  wishes,  albeit  it  is  jour  duty  to  make  them  do  bo  as  far  as 
possible.  For  instance,  the  natural  philosopher  computes  the  laws 
of  motion  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  when  the  atmosphere  with 
varying  density  and  changing  winds  interferes  he  fails.  So  with 
the  teacher ;  while  home  influence  and  public  opinion  are  with  him 
all  is  easy,  but  when  they  are  wrong,  there  will,  do  what  you  can, 
sometimes  occur  exceptional  cases  which  demands  harsh  and  deci- 
sive measures.  In  the  case  of  the  older  pupils  I  would  then  recom- 
mend expulsion ;  in  others  the  birch. 

Say  what  you  will,  there  must  be  a  dernier  resort^  and  scholars 
will  not  unfrequently  be  found  who  are  determined  to  see  what  that 
is ;  I  would  let  them  see  and  feel  it  too.    It  is  vain  to  deny  the 
right  and  utility  of  punishment  altogether ;  there  still  remains  in 
force  to  this  day,  against  the  murderer,  the  Divine   command, 
**  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;^ 
and  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  is  still  the  wisdom  of  Heaven :  ^  He 
that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son."     Not  that  every  slayer  of  man 
should  receive  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  nor  that  the  virtues 
of  the  rod  are  so  great  that  they  should  be  given  the  child  in  regu- 
lar doses  three  times  a  day,  before  or  after  meals.     I  cannot  but 
remember  that  at  our  last  Institute,a  resolution  against  corporeal  pun- 
ishment altogether,  lacked  but  one  or  two  votes  of  adoption,  and 
that  the  gentleman   who  most  earnestly  favored  it,  afterwards 
informed  me  that  he  had  himself  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  rem- 
edy he  had  condemned.     "  Surely  they  will  say  to  me  this  proverb : 
Physician  heal  thyself."     You  have  made  a  recommendation,  set 
the  example. 

While,  then,  I  thus  read  the  commands  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, and  the  necessities  of  the  case,  I  cannot  say  that  I  would 
never  resort  to  corporeal  chastisement,  I  would  say,  make  it  very, 
very  rare ;  do  not  keep  the  instrument  thereof  in  your  school-room ; 
compel  not  the  scholars  to  witness  it ;  get  up  no  scenes ;  dismiss  all 
but  the  offender ;  in  private  give  him  very  serious  admonition,  and 
if,  after  all,  it  is  unavoidable,  very  thorough  discipline. 

3.  As  the  moral  sensibilities,  the  personal  respect  and  the 
orderly  deportment  of  your  pupils  are  cultivated,  they  will  be  found 
to  advance  in  scholarship.  Create  manly  feelings  within  their 
breasts  ;  give  them  to  understand  from  your  own  conduct  towards 
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them  that  jon  appreciate  and  recognize  all  their  worthy  actions  ; 
keep  the  neighborhood  informed  of  their  standing,  and,  if  possible, 
create  a  public  sentiment  to  encourage  good  scholars  and  disap- 
prove bad  ones.  If  jou  can  bj  reports  to  parents,  by  public  exam- 
inations and  bj  personal  visits,  secure  the  influence  of  a  strong  and 
active  public  sentiment,  in  jour  favor,  jou  will  do  much  to  subdue 
disorder  and  promote  study. 

Does  any  one  ask  why,  in  all  these  remarks,  we  have  not  been 
more  definite ;  why  we  have  not  said  when,  where,  how,  and  what, 
in  reference  to  modes  of  recitation,  rules,  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  the  numerous  other  questions  of  deep  interest  to  the  teacher  ? 
The  answer  is,  teachers,  scholars,  parents,  neighborhoods  differ  so 
greatly,  that  each  one  must  be  rule  for  himself.     £spe«ially  is  this  true 
with  the  teachers  whom  I  address ;  most  of  whom  leave  the  farm  or 
other  occupations  to  teach  school  for  a  few  months  in  the  year,  and 
many  of  whom,  as  their  school  closes  leave  the  occupation  forever. 
There  can  be  no  rules  where  their  is  no  regularity.     The  general 
principles  above  sketched  will  be  useful  to  all ;  they  are  as  true  as 
truth  itself,  as  important  as  can  be.  ~  Could  you  form  an  ideal 
teacher,  combining  all  these  rare  qualities,  steadfast  in  observing  all 
these  immutable  principles,  and  could  you  set  this  example  before 
you  as  the  polar  star  toward  which  to  direct  your  own  course,  and 
could  you  keep  that  star  unclouded,  while  troubles,  anxieties,  per- 
plexities, labors,  doubts,  weakness,  failures,  prejudices,  misappre- 
hension, distrust,  opposition,  and  open  enmity,  surround  you ;  could 
you  keep  your  steps  steadily  and  faithfully  directed  towards  that 
onchanging  beacon  light  in  the  heavens,  you  were  fortunate  indeed. 
But,  alas!  when  we  talk  of  theory  and  practice,  we  remember 
that  while  many  of  us  may  theorize  with  accuracy,  none  of  us  do 
or  can  practice  as  well  as  we  proclaim. 

In  closing  this  address,  allow  me,  fellow  teachers,  to  give  expres- 
sion to  a  sentiment  in  which  I  hope  all  will  concur :  that  there  can 
be  no  complete  theory,  there  can  be  no  practice  of  the  highest  type^ 
nnless  it  spring  from  earnest  moral  convictions,  or  better  said,  a 
real  christian  heart.  The  Savior  said,  ^'  except  ye  become  as  little 
children,  je  cannot  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ; "  thus  signify- 
ing to  us  all  that  the  chOd  is  the  most  perfect  human  representative 
of  heayenlj  purity.     Shall  we  be  the  means  of  sullying  that  purity, 
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or  shall  we  keep  it  bright  ?  Soon  enough  shall  the  dark  stains  of 
sin  blot  the  pure  white  of  childhood's  uncorrupted  nature.  Let  not 
the  teacher,  with  unwashed  hands,  pollute  what  he  should  keep  clean; 
let  him  not  with  unhallowed  feet  enter  the  temple  of  youthful 
puritj  and  innocence  ;  not  to  add  new  stains,  but  to  cleanse ;  not  to 
write  hideous  scrawls,  but  simple  truth  upon  the  unwritten  page ;  not 
to  give  knowledge  as  a  power  for  evil  but  for  good ;  not  for  per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  or  filthj  lucre,  but  for  the  good  of  humanity ; 
you  are  to  devote  your  best  energies  and  highest  aims  when  you 
enter  the  school-room. 

Bead  Whittier's  beautiful  description  of  the  ^^  Barefoot  Boy," 
and  tell  me  what  are  the  responsibilities ;  what  should  be  the  aspi- 
rations of  him  who,  can  give  that  boyhood  bent  toward  noble  or 
ignoble  manhood: 

"  Happy.  If  hill  feet  be  foand 

NeTMr  on  forbidden  ground, 
Happy  if  they  8ink  not  in 

Quick  and  treacherous  sanda  of  sin." 

Let  US  all,  in  humility,  and  yet  with  dignity ;  with  kindness,  and 
yet  with  firmness ;  with  caution,  and  yet  with  courage ;  with  zeal 
unconquerable,  energy  unrelaxed ;  hope  unfailing,  and  conscien- 
tious convictions  overruling  all ;  press  forward  in  our  work,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  to  do  good  and  be  good  ;  to  fill  a  worthy  position 
in  a  worthy  way;  to  merit  our  own  self-approbation,  and  trust  for 
all  beyond. 


A  PLEA  IN  BEHALF  OF  TEMPERANCE. 


TO   THE  MIKISTERS  OF  THE  GOSPEL  IK  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA. 


Betbbbnd  Sirs  :  The  Christian  church  has  become,  in  this 
country,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  school  of  virtue,  of  moralty  and 
patriotism,  as  well  as  the  great  mother  of  political  and  moral  reform. 
Her  position  as  an  organized  society  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
Christian  religion  demands  of  her,  that,  upon  all  the  great  moral 
questions  of  the  day — whether  they  be  questions  relating  to  political 
theory  and  action,  or  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  human  race — ehe 
shall  have  and  shall  express  opinions.    The  day  in  which  ministers 
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of  the  Gospel,  Bpeakiog  out  freelj  for  their  coantiy  could  be  cen- 
sored for  ^  preaching  polities''  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  passed  awaj 
forerer.  Patriotifm  is  believed  to  be  entirely  consistent  with  the 
teachings  of  Holy  Writ,  and  disloyalty  to  the  **  people's  govem- 
ment"  to  be  decidedly  anti-Christian. 

The  ordeal  of  civil  war  is  over,  and  to  the  Christian  minis^rs  of 
this  country,  who  stood  up  for  the  Truth,  with  their  wise  counsel, 
patriotic  exhortation,  and  efficacious  prayer,  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  glorious  results  which  have  crowned  this  terrible 
straggle.  Had  the  Christian  ministers  of  the  land  been  cold,  apa- 
thetic, or  hostile  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  salvation  of 
their  country,  who  can  fancy  what  the  result  would  have  been  ?  A 
cause  that  lacks,  through  want  of  merit,  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  men  whom  Grod  has  called  to  minister  to  the  spiritually 
diseased  of  the  world,  can  never  arrive  at  any  marked  success. 

The  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  seceded  States  have  all  been  put  in  the  way  of  judicious  set- 
tlement, by  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  late  elections. 
In  this  work  the  pulpits  of  the  land  have  borne  their  part ;  and  that 
public  opinion,  to-day,  stand  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  moral 
right  and  impartial  justice  is  due  as  much  to  their  influence  as  to  any 
other  agency. 

The  simple  yet  sublime  principles  and  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
uttered  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  have  made  their  way  against 
the  organized  selfishness  of  the  human  race,  and  defeat,  disorgaiza- 
tioo,  disgrace  and  death  are  the  results  which  fall  upon  parties  that 
refuse  to  recognize  them  in  dealing  with  questions  which  lie  at  the 
root  of  all  just  government. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  facts  that  we  are  embolden  to  address  to  you 
lines  of  exhortion  and  entreaty  at  the  present  time. 

The  Temperance  Reform,  in  which  we  are  humble  workers,  is  a 
movement  which  at  the  present  day  claims  the  attention  of  the 
intellect  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  It  is  a  movement  which 
commends  itself  to  every  well-wisher  of  his  race.  It  has  the  sup- 
port cxf  science  and  the  sanction  of  morality  and  religion.  It  is  a 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  degraded  and  the  fatherless ;  of  the  de- 
graded and  lost  of  every  age,  sex  and  nationality.  Wherever  a 
human  soul  lies  enchained  in  the  thralldom  of  intemperance,  and 
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all  the  other  vices  and  miseries  that  gather  in  the  train  of  intemper^ 
ance,  there  is  the  field  of  its  mission.  To  raise  the  fallen,  to  uphold 
and  strengthen  the  weak,  and  to  warn  and  protect  the  youthful  and 
unwary  against  the  wiles  of  the  tempter,  is  the  dutj  it  proposes  to 
itaelf. 

Without  hesitation^  therefore,  we  ask  you  by  the  memory  of  all 
the  Church  has  done  in  great  moral  emergencies,  by  the  remem- 
brance of  what  she  has  been  to  mankind  for  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years,  and  by  the  sacred  duties  that  devolve  upon  you  as 
ministers  of  Christ's  gospel,  to  '^  cry  aloud  and  spare  not"  the  iniquity 
which  is  festering  in  the  vitals  of  our  social  system ;  which  is  con- 
suming the  substance  of  the  people,  corrupting  the  morals  of  youth, 
and  bringing  dishonor  to  the  gray  hairs  of  age. 

The  time  has  arrived  in  which  energetic  and  aggressive  warfare 
must  be  made  upon  the  fountain  head  of  this  evil.  It  demands 
-~4hi8  liquor  traffic — to  be  ranked  among  the  industrial  pursuits  of 
the  people ;  nay  more,  it  demands  special  privileges,  and  special 
protection,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  unholy  mission.  It  demands 
the  repeal  of  all  Sabbath  laws,  in  order  that  it  may  carry  on  its 
wicked  work  untrammeled,  and  unrebuked,  by  any  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  with  which  society  protects  itself  from  disorder  and  bar- 
barism. No  other  trade  or  calling  does  this.  We  are  in  Christian 
America,  under  the  banners  of  the  Republic,  where  the  majority 
rules;  we  are  in  the  majority,  and  if  we  have  tlie  resolution  to 
express  ourselves,  and  stand  by  the  principles  in  action,  we  shall 
be  victorious.  Let  the  Ministers  of  our  State  see  that  none  of  their 
flock  err  in  this  matter  for  want  of  light.  The  contest  is  about  to 
commence,  and  not  the  threats  of  open  enemies,  nor  the  entreaties 
and  iipbecile  wailings  of  cowardly  and  half-hearted  friends,  can 
avert  or  postpone  it.  We  will  be  heard !  Come,  then,  brethren,  let 
us  buckle  on  the  armor,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object, 
animated  and  inspired  by  the  same  hopes  and  inspirations,  do  battle 
for  mankind  against  this  terrible  enemy  until  that  victory  which  must 
come  to  us,  is  won. 

Yours,  for  the  cause, 

WM.  H.  McCURDY,  G.  W.  P., 
Sous  of  Temperance  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 
L.  Abbett,  Grand  Scribe. 


■f 
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It  is  hoped  that  every  one  of  the  nine  thousand  Teachers  in  the 
Public  Schools  are  faultles  models  of  Temperance.  Nine  thousand 
Temperance  men  and  women  ]  What  an  armf  on  the  side  of  sobriety^ 
and  happiness,  and  against  intemperance  and  iegradation  I 

It  is  iiirther  hoped  that  everj  one  Qf  the  nine  thousand  schools, 
are  daily  inculcating  lessons  of  sobriety.  What  a  power,  and  what 
results !  Nine  thousand  schools  daily  training  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  young  immortals  to  sobrietji  temperance  and  virtue ; 
each  teacher^  daily  life  impressing  the  beautiful  yet  sublime  injunc- 
tion.— "  Live  Soberly,  Hiffhieausltf,  Godly ^ — [Ed.] 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND 

MEASURES. 


Laws  of  the  United  States — Passed  at  the  First  Session  of 
thi  7%irty-NirUh  Confess. 

[Public— No.  183.] 

Ax  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  the   Metric  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  from  and 
si^er  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful  throughout  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  to  employ  the  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 
Metric  System;  and  no  contract  or  dealing,  or  pleading  in  any  court, 
^ball  be  deemed  inya.id,  or  liable  to  objection,  because  the  weights 
or  measures  expressed  or  referred  to  threin  are  weights  or  measures 
i^the  Metric  System. 

Section  2. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  tables  in   the 

schedule  hereto  annexed  shall  be  recognized   in  the  construction  of 

contracts,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings,  as  establishing,  in   terms  of 

the  weights  and  measures  now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  the 

equivalents  of  the  weights  and  measures  expressed  therein  in  terms 

of  the  Metric  System ;  and  said  tables  may  be  lawfully  used  for 

(onputing,  determining  and  expressing  in  customary* weights  and 

measar^  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  Metric  System. 
3 
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MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Metnc  denominBtioDS  and  Talaes. 


Mjriametor 

Kilometer........... 

I  ectometer ...^ 

Dekameter ...................... 

Meter  .......mm^mmm.... 

Decimeter 1-10  of  a  metre. 

Centimeter 1-100  of  a  metre. 

Millimeter ...1-1000  of  a  metre. 


10,000  metres. 

1,000  metres. 

100  metres. 

10  metres. 

1  metre. 


Equiyalentfl  in  denominations  in  use. 

6.2187  miles.  * 

0.G2137  miles,  or  3280  feet  und  10 inches. 
328  feet  and  1  inch. 
393.7  inches. 
39.37  inches. 

3.937  inches. 

0.3937  inches. 

0.0394  inches. 


MEASURES  OF  SURFACE. 


Metric  denominations  and  Talues. 

EquiTalents  in  denominations  in  uae 

Centare ...10,000  sqaare  metres. 

2.471  acres. 

Hectare 100  square  metres. 

119.0  square  yards. 
1660  square  inohes 

Are 1  square  metre. 

MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


Metric  denominations  and  Talues. 

Equivalents  in  denominations  in  use. 

Names. 

No.  of 

liters. 

Cubic  Measure. 

Dry  Measure. 

Liquid  or 
Wine  Measure. 

Eiloliterorstere 
Hectoliter 

1,000 
100 

'I 

1-10 

1-100 

1-1000 

1  cubic  meter. 
I-IO  cubic  meter. 
10  cubic  decimeters 
1  cubic  decimeter. 
1-10  cubic  decim'tr 
10  cubic  centim'trs 

1.308  cubic  jards. 
2  bush.,  3.36  pecks. 
9.08  quarts. 
0.908  quarts. 
6.102*2  cubic  inches. 
0.U10S  cubic  inchfiia. 

2G4.17  iialloas. 
26.417  gallon*. 

lieknliter 

2.6417  gallons. 

Liter 

1.0567  'iuarts. 

Deciliter 

0.K46  gilla. 
0.:)38  fiuid  OSS. 

Centiliter 

Milliliter  ...4...^... 

1  cubic  centimeter'o.061  cubic  inches. 

0.27  fluid  drama 

W  EIGHTS. 


Metric  denominations  and  yalnes. 


Names. 


Miller  or  Tonnean 

quintal 

Myriagram 

Kilogram  or  kilo 

Hectogram 

Dekagram 

Gram 

Decigram  ^ 

Centigram 

Milligram 


Number 
of  Grams. 


1,000,000 

100,000 

10,000 

1,000 

100 

10 

1 


uio 

1-100 
1-1000 


Weight  of  what  quantity  of 
water  at  maximum  density. 


1  eubic  meter 

1  hectoliter 

10  liters 

lliter 

1  deciliter , 

10  cubic  centimeters 

1  cubic  centimeter , 

1-10  of  a  cubic  centimeter.. 

10  cubic  millimeters 

I  1  cubic  millimeter   


ApproTed  July  S8,  1866. 


Equiyalente  in  de> 
nominations  in  use. 


AdTolrdupois  Weight 


9204.6pounds. 
220.46  pounds. 
22.046  pounds. 
2.2046  pounds. 
8.6274  ounces. 
«  0.3527  ounces. 
15.432  grains. 
1.6432  grains. 
0.1543  grains. 
0.0164  grains. 


[Penruylcania  School  Joum^aL, 


LiBSRTT. — "A  day,  an  hour  of  TirtuouB  liberty  is  worth  a  whole  et«xw 
nity  of  bondage.'' 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  CLARK  COUNTY. 


Clark  Couhtt,  Oct.  25,  1866. 

Mr.  Editor:  By  a  call  of  Ezaniiner  G.  W.  Lee,  we  the  undersigned 
Trustees  of  the  towns  and  townships  of  said  county,  convened  in  Charles- 
town,  of  said  county,  Oct.  13th,  1866.  After  selecting  proper  officers  for 
such  a  meeting,  we  formed  ourselves,  with  an  invitation  to  the  County 
Auditor,  County  Comniisaioners  and  School  Examiner  to  join  us,  into  a 
County  Board  of  Education.  After  which  many  educational  topics  were 
discussed  and  valuable  conclusions  arrived  at.  The  following  in  the  form 
of  motions  were  adopted : 

1st.  That  the  School  Examiner  be  authorized  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary. 

2d.  That  we  petition  the  Legislature  to  so  amend  the  school  law,  that 
it  shall  authorize  the  town  or  township  Trustees  to  engage  a  teacher 
wherever  the  inhabitants  fail  to  select  one. 

3d.    Also,  that  the  Trustees  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  three  years 

4th.  AIbo,  that  a  County  and  Township  Board  of  Education  be  formed  i 
daflne  their  powers  and  prescribe  their  regular  time  of  meeting. 

5th.  Also,  to  prescribe  by  law  when  the  public  schools  shall  commence. 
That  we  suggest  the  first,  second  or  third  Modnay  in  September. 

6th.  Also,  that  the  35th  section  of  the  School  Law  be  re-produced  as 
it  was  originally  enacted. 

7th.  That  we  will  use  our  best  endeavors  to  secure  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  our  respective  townships ;  visit  our  schools  and  encourage  the 
ctose  of  oommon  schools  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Hekkt  Fbkwch,  Port  Fulton.  J.  "W.  Slidkb,  Union  Township. 

TuvTov  North,  Jefferson ville  Tp.       Da.  F.  Carr,  Oregon  " 

P.  W.  BuNTAK,  Charlestown.  Wm.  Bower,  Washington     " 
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Wm.  S.  Fry,  Utica.  A.  Hotjoh,  Charlestown  TVp. 

ViNCKKT  Shindler,  Carr  Township.  Wm.  Guntkr,  Utica  " 

O.  L.   Bkck,  Silvercreek  Township. 
>  J.  N.'SEAR,Sec'y. 

Oonceming  the  2d  resolution  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  there  is  no  pro- 
yisioh  in  the  law  aiithorizing  the  selection  or  designation  of  a  teacher  by 
school  meetings  in  incorporated  towns ;  hence  no  amendment  needed  in 
that  particular,  hut  hadly  needed  in  townships. — Ed. 


MEETING  OP  TRUSTEES  OF  ORAKGE  COUNTY. 


V  Faoli,  Obakoi  County,  Indiana. 

NoTember  12,  1866. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Hom: 


} 


Dear  Sir — Inclosed  I  send  y©u  the  proceedings  of  our  Trustees^Mecting 
you  will  greatly  oblige  me  hy  giving  them  a  place  in  the  Joxtrnal. 

Truly,  Ac, 

J.  C.  STANLEY, 

Examiner. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Township  Trustees  of  Orange  county,  Indiana, 
held  at  Faoli,  on  Saturday  the  lOth  day  of  November,  1866,  tbe  follow- 
ing proceedings  were  had,  to- wit : 

1.  The  Trustees  most  respectfully  recommend  that  the  schools  in  the 
several  school  districts  of  Orange  county  commence  on  the  first  Monday 
in  November,  (next  year). 

2.  Houra  of  Tuition, — In  winter  the  schook  shall  open  at  8}  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  cloee  at  11}  o'clock  A.  M. ;  re-open  at  1  o'clock  P.  M.,  and 
close  at  4  P.  M.  In  summer  op^n  at  8}^  A.  M.,  and  close  at  11}  A.  M.; 
re-open  at  1 }  P.  M.,  and  cloee  at  4}  P.  M. 

The  authorised  text-book  for  the  schools  of  this  county  are  as  follows, 
viz.: 

I.  Spelling. — McGuffejr's  new  Spelling  Book. 
11.  Beading. — Wilson's  Series. 

III.  Penmanship. — Spencer's  Series. 

IV.  Arithmetic. — Felter's  Scries. 
V.  (Geography. — Camp's  Series. 

VI.  English  Grammar. — Green's  Series. 
VII.  History  United  States — Wilson's  Series. 
VIII.  Philosophy.— Cutter's  Series. 
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4.  Teftchen  will  be  expected  to  arrange  their  clasees  with  reference  to 
thb  coarse  of  text-books^  as  nearly  as  possible. 

5.  Every  pupil  attending  the  district  schools  shall  be  promptly  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  books  and  stationery,  and  such  other  instruments 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  or  her  studies,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required.  If  there  are  parents  too  poor  to  furnish  their  children  with 
appropriate  books,  the  Trustee  or  Director  will  see  that  they  are  furnished 
from  some  other  source. 

6.  Pupils  are  expected  to  enter  school,  as  far  us  possible,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term,  and  to  attend  regularly  and  punctually,  conform  to  the 
regulations  of  the  school;  promptly  obey  all  the  directions  of  the  teacher; 
observe  good  order,  propriety  of  deportment,  and  regular  hours;  not  only 
in  school  but  in  going  to  and  from  the  same.  In  cases  of  absence  or  tar- 
dineas,  a  good,  satisfactory  excuse  will  be  required  by  the  teacher. 

7.  All  injuries  to  the  school-house,  yard,  fence,  furniture,  or  other 
school  property,  caused  by  the  pupil,  shall  immediately  be  made  good  in 
money  or  satisfactory  repairs;  and  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  the  privileges 
of  the  school,  if  he  or  his  parent  or  guardian  refuses  or  neglects  to  make 
good  all  such  damages. 

8.  Any  pupil  who  shall,  in  or  around  the  school  premises,  write  or  use 
profane  or  unchaste  language,  or  who  shall  draw  or  carve  any  obscene 
picture  or  representation,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion,  or 
other  punishment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

9.  Parents  and  guardians  are  expected  to  be  careful  that  their  children 
are  at  school  punctually;  that  their  attendance  is  constant  and  regular; 
that  they  are  provided  with  books,  stationery  and  other  things  necessary 
to  their  success  as  students. 

10.  Duties  ot  Tbachkes. — All  teachers  shall  be  at  their  respective 
school-rooms  at  least  twenty  minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  in  the 
morning,  and  ten  minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  in  the  afternoon. 
They  shall  not  permit  disorderly  or  rude  conduct  in  their  rooms  at  any 
time,  and  shall  take  care  that  no  damage  be  done  to  any  school  property- 
When  any  injury  shall  have  been  done  they  shall  cause  prompt  notice  of 
the  same  to  be  given  to  the  School  Director. 

11.  All  teachers  are  entitled  to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  their 
pupils,  and  shall  at  all  times  exercise  a  firm  and  vigilant,  but  prudent 
discipline;  punishing  as  sparingly  as  may  be  consistent  with  securing 
prompt  obedience;  and  governing  as  far  as  possible  by  gentle  means. 
For  viblent  opposition  and  determined  insubordination,  teachers  may  send 
a  pupil  home  for  the  time  being,  and  report  him  to  the  Director,  who  has 
anthority  to  take  such  action  as  the  case  may  demand. 

12.  Each  teacher  is  required  to  keep  a  register  of  the  daily  attendance 
of  the  pupils,  noting  tardiness  and  bad  conduct,  and  to  make  a  report  at 
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« 
the  close  of  each  term,  or  at  such  other  time  as  the  Trustee  or  Director 

may  require. 

13.  All  teachers  will  he  expected  to  attend  punctually  all  meetings  of 
the  County  Institute,  when  not  prayented  from  so  doing  by  siokness  or 
some  pressing  emergency,  and  also  Township  Associations  where  they  can 
be  successfully  maintained. 

14.  Teacher's  wages  will  be  regulated  by  the  grade  of  certificate,  as 
follows :  a  difference  of  tioenty-five  cents  per  day  between  each  of  the  four 
grades;  making  a  difference  of  seven ty-five  cents  per  day  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  grade. 

15.  We  would  impress  upon  all  our  teachers  the  great  importance  of 
thorough  training  for  the  great  work  of  educating  immortal  minds,  and 
hence  would  urge  upon  them  the  need  of  reading  professional  works  on 
the  subject  of  teaching ;  and  aUo  of  taking  some  educational  journal — 
especially  the  School  Journal  of  this  State. 

16.  We  here  utter  our  united  protest  against  that  relic  of  barbarism 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  former  ages,  namely,  the  practice  of  ask- 
ing teachers  to  take  of  their  hard  earned  wages  and  treat  the  scholars  at 
the  holidays,  or  any  other  time ;  and  we  do  most  earnestly  solicit  the  co- 
operation of  all  parents  and  guardians  in  at  once  and  forever  banishing 
this  relic  of  barbarism  from  our  schools. 

17.  Parents  or  guardians  are  requested  to  visit  their  respective  schools 
as  often  as  practicable;  and  each  Director  will  be  expected  to  vbit  his 
school  at  least  once  per  month. 


Nothing  lost  bt  Kindnbss. — Ten  years  ago  and  less,  there  lived  in 
the  city  of  New  Tork  a  clergyman,  whose  name  and  memory  are   sacred 
to  thousands  of  grateful,  loving,  revering  hearts.     He  has  not  been  dead 
long;  he  will  never  die  out  of  the  holy  affections  of  the  people  before 
whom  he  came  in  and  went  out  so  many  years.    Among  his  people  th««re 
was  one  man,  and  he  was  of  large  wealth,  who  seemed  to  make   it  his 
special  business,  as  it  was  his  highest  happiness,  to  see  that  his  reverend 
pastor  wanted  nothing.    It  was  not  a  fitful  care ;  it  did  not  spring  up    in 
May  and  die  long  before  December,  but  through  weeks,  and  months,  and 
long  years  it  was  always  the  same,  incessant,  perennial,  gushing  up  like 
a  never-failing  spring.     The  pastor  died;  the  loving  watcher,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  failed  for  almost  millions,  and  recovery  was  hopeless. 
The  grief  that  oppressed  him  most  was  the  loss  of  ability  to  help  the  help- 
less.   Men  looked  on  and  wondered,  and  began  to  question  if  Providence 
would  let  such  a  man  come  to  want  in  his  gray  ha'rs.        A  man  of  great 
wealth  said :  "  He  must  not  suffer  who  cared  so  well,  and  so  faithful,  and 
so  long  for  jny  old  minister.    He  is  just  the  man  I  want  to  attend  to  iny 
estates,  and  he  shall  have  all  he  asks  as  compensation  for  his  servicos. — 
HalCs  Journal  q/  Health. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY- 


COUNTY  AND  ASSOCIATION  LI  BR  AMES. 


In  the  NoYember  Jourhal  of  '66  we  presented  some  facts  concerning 
the  origin,  object  and  management  of  Township  Libraries.  While  the 
Township  Library  system  is  a  large  and  somewhat  costly  system,  the  Leg- 
isIatuTQ  has  deemed  it  wise  to  make  other  proTisions.  The  following  is  a 
portion  of  an  act  for  the  incorporation  of 

COUNTT   LiBBABIKS: 

Sectiott  L  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana  > 
To  establish  and  maintain  a  Public  Library  in  each  of  the  several  counties 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  there  shall  be  reserved  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  lots  within  the  town,  where  the  county  seat  is 
situate,  sold  as  the  property  of  said  county,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  all  dona- 
tions made  to  secure  the  location  of  such  county  seat;  and  the  County 
Commissioners  shall  mat^e  the  necessary  order  for  the  collection  and  pay- 
ment of  the  same. 

Sec.  IV.  Every  inhabitant  of  the  county  giving  satisfactory  evidence 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  return  of  books,  shall  be  entitled  to  take  and  use 
the  same  upon  the  proper  application  to  the  Librarian. 

Sbc.  V.  Provides  that  the  Trustees  of  said  Library,  (County  Clerk, 
Auditor  and  Recorder),  shall  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment and  preservation  of  the  same,  approved  June  18,  1852.  (See  Ist 
Gavin  &  Hord,  p.  421) 

In  conformity  with  the  above  there  is,  we  suppose,  a  County  Library  in 
eich  of  the  ninety-two  counties  of  the  State.  These  librariea  are  open  to 
any  and  all  inhabitants  of  the  county  who  comply  with  the  rules  and  reg- 
olations  of  the  same. 

Usually,  possibly  always,  small  fees  are  charged  the  persons  using  these 
Lihraries,  but  so  small  is  this  fee,  that  it  can  hardly  be  in  the  way  of  the 
poorest  or  stingiest. 

These  Libraries,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  are  kept  in  some  one 
of  the  rooms  in,  or  about,  the  Court  House,  and  are  open  on  stated  days. 
Any  one  desiring  information  more  in  detail,  will  learn  the  same  by  con- 
ference with  any  of  the  county  officers  named  above. 
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Association  Librariis. 

The  first  Section  of  an  act  approvad  Febniary  16,  1852,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indianoj  That  the 
inhabitaDts  of  any  city,  town,  yillnge  or  neighborhood  in  this  State,  or  any 
part  of  them,  whenever  they  have  subscribed  tne  sum  of  fifty  dollars  or 
upwards  towards  the  establishment  of  a  public  Library,  may  assemble 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  holding  an  election  for  Directors. 

Section  XII,  which  relates  to  donations,  reads  as  follows : 

They  (the  Directors),  shall  have  power  to  receive  by  donation,  any 
books,  moneys,  papers,  lands,  or  any  other  thing  or  things,  and  such  dona- 
tion or  the  income  or  interest  thereof,  shall  be  applied  to  no  other  purpose 
than  the  true  interest  and  object  of  the  Library  on  which  it  was  bestowed, 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act.  (See  Gavin  &  Hord, 
vol.  1  p.  422.) 

Here  is  a  simple  and  practicable  method  by  which  almost  any  commu- 
nity may  establish  a  small  Library  for  the  use  and  improvement  of  said 
community.  It  is  hoped  that  many  communities  which  have  not  as  yet 
availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  this  act,  will  soon  do  so, 
thus  opening  new  sources  of  improvement  and  of  rational  entertainment 
to  both  old  and  young. 

As  seen  above,  a  Library  may  be  started  for  $50  00,  and  as  may  be  seen 
elsewhere,  in  our  own  State,  it  costs  $50  00  to  start  a  Liquor  Saloon,  (i.  e. 
to  get  license) ;  hence  it  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  if  a  community 
can  support  but  one  of  these,  it  would  better  support  the  Library.  Indeed? 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  Library  will  contribute  more  to  the  peace, 
prosperity,  purity  and  intelligence  of  a  community,  than  /«n  Saloons! I 
If  so,  establish  the  Library  and  abolish  the  Saloons.  Indeed,  every  well- 
selected  public  Library,  if  well  supported  and  well  patronized,  is  a  forti- 
fication of  public  peace  and  public  virtue ;  more,  it  is  a  fortification  with 
guns  shotted,  charged  'and  trained  on  every  brothel,  gambling  house,  and 
liquor  saloon  in  the  land  ;  and  over  these  guns  floats  the  significant  and 
glorious  motto :    "  Unconditional  surrender." 

As  a  practical  suggestion,  by  way  of  conclusion,  we  submit,  that  in  many 
cases  these  Libraries  can  be  united  with  the  Township  Libraries,  so  as  to 
lessen  expense  and  increase  utility. 

Caution — it  is  not  meant  by  the  above  suggestion  to  destroy  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Township  Libraries ;  such  action  would  be  illegal,  hence  must 
be  carefully  avoided. 

At  some  futuer  period,  if  two  or  three  hours  time  can  be  spared  to 
gather  the  facts,  we  will  present  a  short  article  concerning  the  State  Library 
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OBANGB  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


GiBGX  W.  H088,  Esq.  :  Sir — The  teachers  of  Orange  county  held  their 
second  Institute  <in  Paris,  commencing  October  2 2d,  and  continued  fiye 
days:  during  which  time  seventy -one  members  were  enrolled.  The  Insti- 
tate  was  organized  by  electing  Dr.  J.  C.  Stamlbt  Superintendenti  and 
W.  J.  Throop,  Scspretary. 

Daily  recitations  were  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  and  others. 
Svening  lectures  were  given  as  follows : 

Monday,  Rev.  D.  Mclntire,  o  f  Bloomington ;  Tuesday,  Theo.  Stack- 
house,  of  Orangeville;  ^Wednesday,  Prof.  W.   L.  Boston,  of  Orleans; 
.  Thursday,  A.  J.  Rhodes,  of  Paoli ;  Friday,  Judge  Simpson,  of  Paoli. 

Kisfl  Lizzie, ,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Text-books,  reported 

the  following: 

Spellers — McGuffey's ;  Wilson's  Readers ;  Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic, 
udFelter's  Primary;  Butler's  Grammar;  Mitchell's  Geography;  Scott's 
History  of  the  United  States  ;  Cutter's  A.  P.  and  H. 

The  Institute  had  an  average  of  44  members. 

Hiss  Sallie  Hollowell,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported 
the  following : 

*RX80LUTION8. 

Whekkas:  The  Common  Schools,  ^*The  hope  of  our  country,"  lan- 
guishes so  lamentably  in  our  county,  therefore, 

Ist  JUsolved;  That  we  the  teachers,  unto  whom  is  committed  the  im- 
portant care  of  training  the  youthful  mind,  agree  to  study  and  labor  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  usefulness  in  our  profession,  and  whereas  the  Teach- 
ers Institute  is  an  indispensable  means  in  this  great  work,  therefore, 

2d.  Resolved;  That  we  acknowledge  it  our  duty  to  attend  it  at  least 
one  week  in  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Examiner  may 
appoint. 

4th.  Resolved;  That  this  Institute  recommend  singing  in  the  common 
schools,  and  that  we  as  teachers  will  introduce  it  as  far  as  practicable. 

Sth.  Resolved;  That  we  recommend  that  a  Normal  School  be  estab- 
lished in  this  county  and  that  Professor  N.  P.  Boston,  W.  L.  Boles,  and 
J.  G.  Stanley  be  requested  to  superintend  it. 

6tl)p  Resolved;  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  discourag  e  the 
ine  of  tobacco  in  the  public  schools. 

"[Because  of  great  length   a  portion  of  the  Resolutions  sent  have  been 
omitted.— Ep.J 
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7th.  Resolved;  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Institute  that  the  rerenae 
for  school  parposes  should  he  so  increased  as  to  afford  school  six  months 
in  the  year. 

8th.  Resolved]  That  we  ignore  that  amendment  to  the  School  Laxr 
which  allows  a  teacher  to  get  license  for  a  less  numher  of  branches  than 
the  eight  prescribed  by  the  original  act  of  1865,  Section  34  School  Law, 

9th.  Resolved;  That  the  Indiana  School  Journal  is  worthy  of  our 
patronage  and  should  be  taken  by  every  teacher. 

JESSE  C.  STANLEY,  Sup't. 

Sallis  Hollowxll,  Ch^m  Com. 


SPENCER  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


Prof.  Gro.  W.  Hobs:  Dear  Sir — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Spencer 
county  convened  at  Rockport,  Nov.  5th,  1866,  and  continued  five  days, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  fifty  teachers. 

Among  other  important  resolutions  passed,  were  the  following : 

Ist.    Resolved;  That  the  Institute- be  opened  each  morning  with  prayer. 

2d.  Resolved;  That  we  cordially  approve  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  and 
hope  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  wide-awake  occasions 
of  a  similar  kind  in  our  county. 

3d.  Resolved;  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every  teacher  in  Spen- 
cer county  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  ;  that  those  'wbo 
willfully  or  for  slight  cause  neglect  to  do  so,  offend  the  Examiner,  the 
whole  body  of  teachers,  and  oppose  the  great  cause  of  education* 

4th.  Resolved;  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Prof  O.  H.  Smith, 
Dr.  D.  H.  Sabin,  Rev.  Mr.  Rankin,  Daniel  Hayford  and  E.  A.  DeBruIer* 
who  have  labored  so  effectively  among  as. 

6th.  Resolved;  That  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  School  Journai.  he 
requested  to  publish  the  proceedings  of  iSpencer  County  Institute. 

7th.  Resolved;  That  we  recommend  to  the  teachers  and  parents  of 
Spencer  county,  the  Indiana  School  Joitrnal  as  a  suitable  visitor  in 
their  families. 

J.  ANDERSON,  Pres't. 

J.  W.  Ingram,     \  q^»„„ 
Sallir  J.  Finch,  /  °^  ^^' 


"  Mercy  and  Truth  are  met  together ;  Righteousness  and  Peace  have 
kissed  each  other." — Bible, 
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GuRsnro  and  S wearing. — When  Sir  Ohristopher  Wren  was  engaged 
QpoiL  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  he  resolved  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  check  the  ud manly  practice  of  swearing.  He  accordingly  had 
large  placards  posted  on  the  walls  in  various  parts  of  the  Cathedral,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Whereas,  among  laborers  and  others,  that  ungodly  custom  of  swearing 
is  so  frequently  heard,  to  the  dishonor  of  Ood  and  contempt  of  his  authoY- 
ity ;  and  to  the  end  that  such  impiety  may  be  utterly  banished  from  these 
works,  which  are  intended  for  the  service  of  God,  and  the  honor  of  reli- 
gion, it  is  ordered  that  profane  swearing  shall  be  a  sufficient  crime  to  dis- 
miss any  laborer  that  comes  to  the  call;  and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  upon 
a  sufficient  proof,  shall  dismiss  him  accordingly." 

We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  state  that  an  eminent  London  Architect 
is  folTowing  the  good  example  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He  has  the 
above  "notice"  placarded  in  the  churches  and  chapels  which  he  is 
ting^^  to  erect,  with  the  addition  of  the  following  words : 

**  The  above  rule  wili  be  strictly  carried  out." 


KuBSuro  Tboubles. — Some  people  are  as  careful  of  their  troubles  a* 
mothers  are  of  their  babes;  they  cuddle  them,  and  rock  them,  and  hug 
them,  and  cry  over  them,  and  fly  into  a  passion  with  you  if  you  try  to 
take  them  away  from  them ;  they  want  you  to  fret  with  them,  and  to  help 
them  believe  that  they  have  been  worse  treated  than  any  body  else.  If 
they  .could,  they  would  have  a  picture  of  their  grief  in  a  gold  frame  hung 
over  the  mantle-shelf  for  everybody  to  look  at.  And  their  grief  makes 
them  really  selfish ;  they  think  more  of  their  dear  little  grief  in  the  basket 
and  in  the  cradle  than  they  do  of  all  the  world  besides;  and  they  say  you 
are  bard-hearted  if  you  say  /* Don't  fret"  "  Ah!  you  don't  understand 
me— yon  don't  know  me — ^you  can't  enter  inte  my  trials  I 

The  above  is  a  mirror  in  which  certain  persons  may  see  themselves 
reflected.  As  though  others  had  net  trials !  They  lack  hope ;  they  give 
way  to  foolish  fear ;  are  cowardly  without  faith  or  fortitude.  They  are 
poor  things;  will  not  amount  to  much.  Still,  it  is  our  duty  to  help  get 
them  out  of  the  rut,  and  encourage  them  to  throw  off  eares. — Exchange, 


The  coal  fields  of  America  cover  225,000  square  miles,  an  area  equal  to 
twenty-eight  such  States  as  Massachusetts.  One  cubic  mile  will  furnish 
seven  millions  of  tons  annually  for  a  thousand  years.  At  this  rate  our 
coal  will  last  sixty  thousand  years. 


-    \ 
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INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  purchased  prop- 
erty for  the  High  School,  in  one  of  the  most  eligible  portions  of  the  city. 
This  property  is  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  on  the  comer  of  Circle 
and  Market  streets.  Second,  we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  one,  perhaps 
both  of  the  new  ward  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  on  or  near 
the  first  of  January.  A  few  more  onward  moves  of  this  kind,  and  Indianap- 
olis'Will  furnish  room  for  a  respectable  number  of  her  children  of  school 
age.  For  condition  of  Schools  of  last  month,  see  following  Beport  of 
Superintendent : 

B1EP0BT  OF  THB  SEYSBAL  WABD  SCHOOLS  FOB  THB  MOBTH  BNDIITO 

DBGBMBEB    7tH,  1866. 
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A.  C.  SHORTBIDGE,  Superintendent, 


Thb  Sbcbbtaby's  Repobt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers 
Association,  will  appear  in  next  number  of  the  Joubkal. 

"I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea  shore,  and 
diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier 
shell  than  ordinary,  while  the  great  ocean  of  worth  lay  all  undiscovered 
before  me."— -/aoo^  Newton, 
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THE  LIVING  TEMPLE. 


Not  in  the  world  of  Ksht  alone. 
Where  God  haa  built  nii  biasing  throne, 
ISor  yet  alone  m  earth  below, 
With  belted  seaa  that  come  and  go, 
And  endiesH  isles  of  sunlit  green. 
Is  all  thy  Maker's  glorr  seen ; 
Look  in  upon  thy  wondrous  frame, 
Eternal  wisdom  still  the  same  I 

The  smooth,  soft  air,  with  pulse-like  waTe§ 
Flows  murmuring  through  its  hidden  caves, 
Whose  streams  of  brightening  purple  rush. 
Fired  with  a  new  and  fiTetier  ulush, 
While  all  their  burden  of  decay 
The  ebbing  current  steals  away. 
And  red  with  Nature's  flame  tney  start 
From  the  warm  fountains  of  the  heart. 

No  rest^that  throbbing  slaye  may  aak. 
Forever  quivering  o'er  his  task, 
While  Ikr  and  wide  a  crimson  jet 
Leaps  forth  to  fill  the  woven  net 
Which  in  unnumbered  crosning  tides 
The  flood  of  burning  life  divides. 
Then,  kindling  oach  decaying  j)art. 
Creeps  back  to  find  the  throbbmg  heart. 

But,  warmed  with  that  unchanging  flame, 
Behold  the  outward  moving  frame, 
Itn  living  marblen  jointed  strong 
With  gliBtening  band  and  silvery  thong. 
And  linked  to  reason's  jfuiding  reins 
By  myriad  rin^  in  trembling  chains, 
Each  graven  with  the  threaded  zone 
Which  claims  it  as  the  master's  own. 

See  how  yon  beam  of  seeming  white 

Is  braided  out  of  seven-hued  light. 

Yet  in  those  lucid  globes  no  ray 

Bv  any  chance  shall  break  astray. 

flark  now  the  rolling  surge  of  sound. 

Arches  the  spirals  circling  round. 

Wakes  the  hushed  spirit  through  thine  ear 

With  music  it  is  heaven  to  hear. 

Then  mark  the  cloven  sphere  thsft  holds 
All  thought  in  its  mysterious  folds ; 
That  feels  seosation^s  fainte.st  thrill. 
And  flashes  forth  the  sovereign  will 
Think  on  the  stormy  word  thnt  dwells 
,  Locked  in  ite  dim  and  clustering  cells  t 
The  lightning  gleams  of  power  it  sheds 
Along  Its  hollow  glassy  threads ! 

O  Father.!  grant  thy  love  divine 
To  make  those  my.<<tic  temples  thine  I 
when  wasting  age  nnd  weary  strife 
Have  siqtped  the  leaning  wall  of  life. 
When  darkness  gnthera  over  all,  '  J 
And  the  last  tottering  pillars  fkll,:*-^'' 
Take  the"poor  du!»t  thy  mercy  warms, 
And'mold  it  mto  heavenly  forms  I 
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Abatrsct  from  Term  Baport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
to  Board  of  Truiteea,  December  let,  1B6B. 
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DIVISION. 

GremTnar. 

InterniedtatB.... 
Sen.  Secondary. 
Jun.  Spcondirj 
Boys'  Primary. 
Girls'  Primary. 

34  94.6 

76  92.0 
ea   92.9 
92    BS.9 
134    96.2 
137    8T.5 

29 

24 
G4 

39 

24 

Total 

639  

195j 

Sen.  Secondary. 
Jun.  Secondary 
Primary 

Total 

Grand  total . 


61 
R9 

93,4 
93  .-i 

62 
8fi 

90 

93 

3B 

230 

116 

1680 

94 

438 

The  number  engaged  In  the  ti 
u  Btudiea  ia  u  followa; 

Reading 1: 

Spelling 1' 

Writing 1 

Arithmetic 

Geography 

Grammar 

Physical  Geography 

Philosophy 

German 

Greek 

Chemistry 

Compowtione 

Declamaliona 1 


Number  of  children  in  city  bo- 

tween  the  »ee»  of  6  and  21..  S493 
Number  enrolled  in  theschools  1680 
Number  of  pupils  who  have  not 
'beentardy  once  during  term  1280 
During  corresponding  term  last 

year   919 

Number  of  caaea  of  tardiness...  438 
During  corresponding  term  last 

year  1281 

Number  of  cards  of  Honor 229 

During  corresponding  term  last 

AverBge  per  cent.of  attendance       94 
"or   corresponding  term  last 

year 63 

Number  of  deaths 0 

During  corresponding  (ermlast 

J.  H.  SMART,  Si^terintendmt. 


''Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. — FatrUk  Henry" 
"Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive' or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my 
heart  to  this  vote."— DanM   Webster. 

"  Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inaeparable." —  Webater, 
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EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


^ 


[Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.] 

There  ia  a  legitimate,  and  often  a  close  connection  between  igno- 
rance and  crime.  The  testimony  of  judges  and  lawyers  is  ample 
on  this  point.  That  testimony  affirms  that  the  great  mass  of  crim- 
inals are  uneducated — that  is,  uneducated  in  the  learning  of  the 
Bchools.    Official  statistics  show  the  sftme. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Southern  Prison  of  our  State,  for  the 
jear  1863,  shows  that  out  of  247  convicts,  58  had  no  education ;  60 
roald  only  read ;  2  had  a  good  English  education,  and  1  a  classical ; 
remainder,  126,  were  able  to  read  and  write.  The  report  of  the 
$ame  for  1864,  shows  that  out  of  226  convicts,  60  had  no  educa- 
tion ;  42  could  only  read  ;  5  had  a  good  English  education  \  remain- 
der, 139,  could  read  and  write. 

The  report  of  the  Ohio  State  Prison,  for  1862,  shows  that  out  of 
379,  72  had  no  education ;  47  could  only  read.  The  Pennsylvania 
reports  for  the  same  year  shows  that  out  of  586,  129  were  •*  illiter- 
ate;'* 102  could  only  read;  5  had  a  good  English  education;  re^ 
mainder,  350,  could  read  and  write. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  that  a  heavy  per  cent,  of  penitentiary 
ooDvict«  are  uneducated.  In  making  up  an  estimate  on  these  figures^ 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  may 
be  poseessed  in  so  limited  a  degree  as  to  injure  only  a  low  grade  of 
education.  Should  such  be  found  to  be  true  in  the  above,  the  per 
cent:  of  unedneated  would  be  large  indeed.  But  the  principle  ob- 
ject of  this  article  is  to  show  tbe 
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COST  OF  GBIHB.  * 

Desirous  of  possessing  faller  and  more  reliable  data  on  this  sub- 
ject than  is  furnished  by  official  reports,  I  in  July  last  addressed  a 
circular  to  each  County  Auditor  in  the  State,  asking  him  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  criminal  expenses  of  his  countj  for  year 
ending  June  1,  1866.  These  expenses  ^ere  to  be  made  up,  so  &r 
as  practicable,  from  the  Tour  following  sources  :  Jail  expenses,  jury 
fees  in  criminal  cases,  attorneys'  fees,  and  balififs  fees. 

Reports  were  received  from  only  38  counties ;  and  in  several 
cases,  one  or  two,  and  in  a  few  cases,  three  of  the  items  M^ere  omit- 
ted. Notwithstanding  these  omissions,  the  amount  reported  by 
these  thirty-eight  counties  is  $77,392.09.  On  the  supposition  that 
the  remaining  54  counties  should  report  at  the  same  rate,  the  amount 
in  round  numbers  for  the  State  would  be  $187^000.  But  in  mak- 
ing an  adequate  estimate,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  but 
a  part  of  the  criminal  expense  of  the  State.  There  are  several 
sources  not  mentioned  here ;  enough  to  greatly  augment  this  already 
large  amount.  This  amount,  as  it  is,  equals  nearly  one  fifth  of  the 
amount  spent  for  tuition  in  all  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for 
the  same  year.  Now,  while  strict  accuracy  is  not  claimed  for  these 
figures ;  there  is  accuracy  sufficient  to  raise  this  significant  question, 
namely,  would  it  not  he  better  to  pay  mare  for  education  and  (as  a 
consequence,)  less  for  crime  f  This  is  a  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  tax  payers,  friends  of  order,  and  legislators. 

EDUCATION  AND  PAUPERISH. 

As  in  the  case  of  criminals,  it  is  found  that  paupers  are  in  a  gbod 
degree,  uneducated*  'There  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  exceptions, 
arising  from  extreme  old  age,  from  disability,  both  physical  and 
mentaL  Yet,  as  a  general  statement,  the  truth  holds  as  above  an- 
nounced.    But  my  special  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the 

COST  OF  PAUPERISM. 

The  circular  asking  for  a  statement  of  expenses  of  criminala 
asked  also  for  a  statement  of  expenses  of  Poor  for  the  year  ending 
June  1,  1866.  These  expenses  were  to  be  made  up  from  the  four 
fbllowing  sources :  Expenses  of  asylum,  grounds  and  buildings,  in* 
eluding  current  expenses  of  same ;  coroners'  inquests  constables'  fees 
and  incidental  appropriations  by  commissioners. 


i  I 
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Af  in  the  case  of  crime)  maokj  of  the  reports  were  not  full  in  all 
thd  items,  yet  the  tlurtj-eight  counties  reporting  gave  the  largjB 
Amount  (^  $193,217.5$.  If  the  same  ratio  of  expense  should  hold 
in  the  other  counties,  the  total  Tor  the  State  ironld  be  in  round  num- 
bers $467,000.  Hence,  in  visw  of  the  fact  that  paupers  are,  in  a 
good  degree,  uneducated,  the  question  mises  here  as  above,  $houU 
w  noi.pay  more  for  education  and  less  for  paiuperism  ? 

While  the  above  facts  and  figures  legitimately  raise  the  question 
presented,  thej  also  furnish  some  data  for  an  answer ;  and  if  these 
figures  could  be  made  full  and  accurate  for  every  county  in  the 
State,  they  would  probably  furnish  a  clear  and  full  answer  to  both 
of  the  above  questions.  This  being  true,  it  is  respectfully  submit- 
ted to  the  Legislature  whether  provision  should  not  be  made  for  se- 
curing fuUvand  accurate  statistics : 

1.  Of  the  cost  of  Crime. 

2.  Of  the  cost  of  Pauperism* 

3.  Of  the  grade  of  educatioix  of  Criminals. 

4.  Of  the  grade  of  education  of  Paupers. 

Such  statistids  would,  without  doubt,  be  of  value  in  future  legis-^ 
lation.  Legislation  on  the  important  subjects  of  crime,  pauperism 
and  education  needs  for  its  guidance  the  light  of  broad,  yet  minute, 
and  severely  accurate  statistics. 

BEFOBM  SCHOOLS,  OB  HOUSES  OF  REFUGE. 

Article  ix  of  the  State  Constitution,  which  might  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  the  humane  article,  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  General 
Assembly  to  provide  and  support  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  for  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  and 
Houses  of  Refuge  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders.  Hu- 
manely and  nobly  has  the  Greneral  Assembly  provided  for  the  three 
unfortunate  classes  of  our  feUow  citizens  named  above.  So  far  as ' 
I  can  judge,  this  provision  has  been  made  in  the  manner  and  up  to 
the  measure  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  These  are  at  once 
products  of,  and  encomiums  on,  the  enlightened  and  christian  senti- 
ment of  our  people  as  expressed  through  our  legislators. 

From  some  cause,  however,  one  oi  the  requirements  of  the  ninth 
ardcle  of  the  constitution  has  not  been  met.  This  requirement  is 
in  exact  words  as  follows : 

<<The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  Houses  of  Refuge  for  the 
correction  and  reformation  of  juvenile  ofienders/' 
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Here  is  a  plain  requirement  concerning  a  hnmane  object.    On 
what  grounds  the  Legislatare  has  felt  itself  authorized  to  disregard 
this  requirement  for  more  than  a  decade  of  jears,  is  unknown  to  the 
writer.    It  is,  however,  presumed  that  cost  has  been  pleaded  as  a 
bar  to  this  work.    While  it  is  not  mj  purpose  to  argue  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  stated  that  the  expenses  of  crime  and  pauperism,  as 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  article,  throw  light  upon  the  financial 
aspect  of  this  subject.     Every  youth  given  over  to  crime  and  idle 
ness  is  not  only  the  loss  of  one  worker  from  the  great  body  of  pro 
ducers  in  the  State,  but  is  a  positive  expense.     This  expense  must 
be  met,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  public,  in 
prosecuting  and  punishing  a  criminal,  or  feeding  a  pauper.     Hence 
it  is  a  problem  worthy  of  careful  solution,  to  know  whether  public 
economy  would  not  be  subserved  by  reforming,  so  far^as  may  be, 
those  youths,  thus  converting  them  into  property-producing,  tax-pay- 
ing, government-supporting  citizens  rather  than  to  incur  the  expense 
in  afler  years  of  punishing  them  as  criminals  or  maintaining  them 
as  paupers.     But  this  financial  aspect  of  the  question  is,  as  all  must 
admit,  but  the  lower  story  of  the  argument.     Rising  incomparably 
above  this  is  the  peace  and  safety  of  society,  the  purity  and  well- 
being  of  the  individual.     Here  opens  a  field  wider  than  the  allotted 
limits  of  this  article,  hence  can  not  pow  be  entered.     In  conclusioD 
on  this  subject,  it  seems  best  to  let  the  Constitution  furnish  the  argu- 
ment in  support  of  its  own  requirements.     A  portion  of  this  arga- 
ment  is  found  in  section  first,  article  first,  and  reads  as  follows : 
^  ^  We  declare  that  all  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  that  all 
free  governments  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  founded  on  their 
authority,    and    instituted    for    their    peace,    safety,    and    well- 
being." 

Here  are  the  noble  and  glorious  objects  of  governments,  the  end 
and  aim  of  civil  laws;  the  peac€y  9afety,  and  wdJrheing  of  the  people 
— the  whole  people,  irrespective  of  0^0,  rank,  or  position.  Happj 
the  people  whose  legislators  are  able  to  devise  (to  the  full  measure 
of  the  government's  obligations),  the  ways  and  means  to  these  great 
ends. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted,  that  the  Reform  School  may  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  means  to  these  ends. 
Let  it  never  be  foi^otten  that 

He  who  labors  to  save  the  Toutb, 
Labon  to  save  the  State. 
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INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


TfilETBBNTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 

fikst  dat. 

Baptist  Church,  Lafatsttb  Imd,  > 

December  26,  1866.,     > 

The  Afleociation  was  called  to  order  hy  the  President,  Dr.  R.  T« 
Brown,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The  session  ^as  opened  by  the  reading 
of  a  porti<m  of  Scripture,  and  prayer  by  the  President. 

On  motion  W.  W.  Byers  was  appointed  Secretary  pr^  tem.  in  the 
AlMence  (^  the  regular  Secretary. 

The  next  in  order  of  business  was  music,  which  was  conducted 
by  Mr.  Paige.  * 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Hoss,  the  Press  of  the  city  were  invited  to 
send  reporters  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Merrill  was  appointed  a  committee  to  inform  the  same  of  the  action 
of  the  Association.  ' 

Mr.  Shortridge  ipoved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appomted  to 
enroll  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  solicit  the 
names  of  new  members.  Carried.  The  committee  consisted  of 
Messrs.  Bell,  Rous  and  Johnson. 

Mr.  McRae  moved  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  be  so 
amended  as  to  allow  the  annual  meetings  of  the  same  to  be  held  in 
the  month  of  July  or  August. — Ordered  to  submit  his  motion  to 
vriting,  which  is  as  follows : 

Bewohedj  That Section,'         Article  of  the  Constitution  be 

amended  to  read  as  follows :  ^ 

The  annual  session  of  the  association  shall  convene  in  the  month 
of  July  or  August  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee shall  appoint. 

Signed  H.  S.  MgRak. 

A.  J.  JOHNSOK. 

According  to  the  Constitution  the  resolution  lies  on  the  table  one 
Bseting. 

Mr.  MeRae  moved  that  a  committee  oi  sevei^  be  appointed  to^ 
take  into  conaidention  the  needed  amendments  to  the  Sohool .  Iaw 
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The  following  were  appointed :  Messrs.  H.  S.  McRae,  A.  C.  Sbort- 
ridge,  J.  H.  Smart,  J.  W.  I^ollier,  Jesse  H.  Brown.  A.  W.  Sand- 
ford,  and  E.  H.  Stalej. 

The  Secretary  having  arriTed  and  taken  his  seat,  W.  W.  Bjers 
and  J.  H.  £dwards  were  appointed  Assistant  Secretaries. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hadlej  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
prepare  return  tickets  for  the  members  of  the  Association.  The 
following  persons  were  appointed :  Thomas  Charles  of  Indianapolis, 
Mr.  Miller  of  Wabash  and  Mr.  Britton  of  iCrawfordsviUe. 

At  3  o'clo<^  the  order  of  basiness  was  a  Paper  hj  E.  H.  Stalej 
}  «      of  Frankfort,  Subject :  ^Educational  Progress  in  our  State,  past, 
present  and  prospective." 

Mr.  Stalej  began  bj  referring  to  the  difficulties  ^attending  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  State.     More  attention  was  paid  to  the  devel- 
opments of  material  interest  than  to  education.     During  the  first 
twentj-five  years  after  the  State  was  organized  little  more  was  done 
than  lay  the  foundation.     Ignorance  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
population*    In  1850  there  were  75,019  adults  unable  to  read  and 
write  ;  only  three  States  lower  in  the  %cale,  and  they  Slave  States. 
At  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  Constitution  a  new  era  dawned 
upon  the  State.     A  State  Superintendent  was  provided  and  the 
school  law  improved.     In  1854  the  State  TeacheiV  Association  was 
organized,  a  most  important  epoch.     Nearly  all  progressive  results 
were  wrought  out  through  this  Association.     In  1856  the  Indiana 
School  Journal  appeared.     This,  for  some  years  sustained  by 
the  contributions  of  the  teachers  is*  now  a  success,  and  comparing 
favorably  with  any  other  periodical  of  the  kind,  should  be  taken  by 
all  the  teachers.     A  compliment  was  paid  to  private  and  denomin- 
ational schools.     Reference  was  made  to  the  office  of  County  Ex- 
aminer, and  the  necessity  of  thorougl^  county  supervision  was  shown. 
The  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  was  the  cro^ming  fea- 
ture of  all  legislative  enactment.     Teachers'  Institutes  are  but  a 
substitute  for  such  a  school.     The  people  and  even  the  teachers  will 
expect  too  much  from  one  Normal  School.     Nine  thousand  teachers 
are  to  be  trftined-*-the  work  of  four  Normal  Schools.     The  princi-  - 
pal  results  wrought  out  through  the  Normal  School,  will  be,  1, 
Teaching  will  be  made  a  profession.     2,  We  shall  have  correet  and 
authoritative  standards  for  teaching  and  for  conducting  schooU.  One 
eheering  sign  of  progress  is  the  interest  taken  by  teachers  in  every- 
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thiDg  pertaining  to  their  profession,  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  and 
staod  higk  in  their  profession.  Five  hundred  teachers  attended  the 
foar  Normal  Institutes  held,  and  three  thousand  five  Jhundred  more 
atteDded  the  various  County  Institutes.  Primarj  and  District 
Schools  have  heen  much  improved,  object-teaching  has  been  fntro- 
daced,  courses  of  study  perfected,  and  graded  schools  exist  in  nearly 
all  oities  and  incorporated  towns.  Nearly  all  tbis  has  been  done  in 
the  past  fifteen  years.  We  shall  not  retrograde.  Our  School  Fund 
is  a  OMnbination  a£  permanent  funds  and  taxes,  thus  the  people  will 
always  be  interested.  Teachers  will  be  paid  according  to  ability. 
More  than  a  million  of  school  revenue  was  expended  this  year. 
Reference  was  made  to  some  prospective  amendments  to  the  school 
]&w  and  the  paper  closed  with  some  words  of  cheer  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  teachers. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Richards  of  Clinton.  He  spoke  of 
Normal  Schools  and  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  such  Institu- 
tions. Whatever  a  teacher  undertakes  to  teach,  he  needs  culture 
in  order  toysucceed — as  much,  indeed,  in  teaching  the  common  school 
branches  as  in  teaching  Greek,  Latin  and  tlie  Higher  Mathematics. 
He  spoke  against  the  practice  of  some  teachers  in  forsaking  the 
profession  and  embarking  in  something  in  which  greater  fame  or 
more  wealth  may  be  acquired.  He  urged  teachers  to  practice  a 
spirit  of  greater  self-sacrifice — feeling  that  God  will  surely  reward 
those  who  strive  to  do  their  duty. 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Wiley,  speeches  on  all  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects were  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Professor  IIoss,  Superintendent  of  Public. Instruction,  said  he 
wished  to  allude  to  two  points  of  the  paper  which  had  been  just 
read.  H^  desired  to  state  the  encouraging  fact  that  the  school  fund  > 
of  Indiana  was  now  larger  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
It  will  aggregate  $7,61 1,000,  and  is  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  $24,000 
per  annum.  This  ipcrease  is  derived  from  fines  and  forfeited  re- 
cognizances, aiid  goes  to  the  permanent  fund.  He  desired  also  to 
eall  attention  to  the  fact  that  teacher's  institutes  which  met  at 
intervals  in  various  parts  of  the  State  were  a  kind  of  itinerant  nor- 
mal schools,  doing  the  work,  in  some  degree,  of  such  institutions. ' 

The  Chair,  Mr.  Sanford  and  Mr.  McRae,  here  made  some  inter- 
estmg  statements  with  regard  to  School  Examiners  and  their  duties 

On  motion  of  Hiram  Hadley,  fifteen  mihutes  were  appropriated  to 
hand  shaking  and  introductions.  Adjourned  till  7  o'clock  this  evening. 
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After  the  Association  had  been  entertained  with  music  bj  Mrs. 
Merrill  and  Mrs.  Crary,  Messrs.  Paige  and  Gamble,  the  report  of 
the  State  Central  Committee  on  Institutes  was  read'bj  A.  C. 
Shortridge  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

Dr»  R.  T.  Brown,  the  late  President  of  the  Association  resigned 
the  chair  having  introduced  his  successor  the  President  elect,  Hon. 
6.  W.  Hoss,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  his  Inaugural  Address.  Sub- 
ject, "Common  Schools  and  Citizenship." 

Principle:  It  was  assumed  as  a  principle  that  what  a  people  put 
into  their  schools  will  appear  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  subject  naturally  resolves  itself  into  two  divisions ;  namely 
1.    The  right  of  the  schools  to  do  this  work.     2.    The  nature^of 
the  work  to  be  done. 

The  right  of  the  schools  to  do  this  work  is /found  in  the  two 
relations,  first,  of  the  schools  to  the  State ;  second,  of  the  State  or 
Grovemment  to  the  people. 

The  state  originates,  supervises,  and  supports  the  schools;  in  a 
word,  the  schools  are  the  creatures  of  the  state,  hence  bound  to  do 
the  will  of  the  state. 

Second,  the  state  is  under  obligation  to  promote  so  far  as  may  be, 
the  peace,  prosperity  and  well-being  of  every  citizen  of  the  state, 
hence  is  under  obligation  to  use  all  legitimate  means  to  this  end. 

The  schools  are  a  legitimate  means  to  this  end,  hence  may  be  used 
— Whence  may  do  the  work  under  consideration,  namely,  prepare  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  pupil  for  citizenship. 

Second ;  Nature  of  this  work. 

Yirtue  and  intelligence  are  the  generic  elements  or  qualification 
of  good  citizenship ;  more  specifically  stated ;  moral  purify,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizen. 

Under  moral  purity  was  noticed  : 

1.  Honesty  ;  .Public  and  private  dishonesty  was  shown  to  be  a 
prevailing  and  alarming  sin  of  the  times.  The  public  weal  demands 
a  sterner  honesty  in  public  ofiicials ;  it  was  hoped  the  noble  rule  dt 
Thomas  Jefferson  would  be  applied  to  every  aspirant  for  public 
trust,  namely,  ^  Is  he  capable,  is  he  kaneit" 

Let  th.e  schools  teach  the  noble  virtue  of  strict  honesty  based  on 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  not  on  the  rotten  foundation  of  policy. 
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and  the  next  generatioa  will  present  a  body  of  men  to  whom  maj  be 
trasted  the  deiu'est  interests  of  both  the  government  and  individuals. 

He  noticed  as  a  second  element  of  good  citizenship.  Truthfulness. 
The  great  want  of  truthfulness  was  presented,  also  the  evils  arising 
therefrom ;  espec^ly  in  partisan  newspapers  during  political  cam- 
paigns. 

It  was  ui^ed  that  the  teacher  should  explain  to  the  pupil  the 
oalnre  of  evidence ;  its  object,  its  importance,  also  the  nature  of  the 
pecaliarlj  guarded  and  solemn  oath,  taken  by  the  witness  in  court, 
showing  him  (the  pupil)  that  he  may  tell  the  truth,  and  do  injustice 
because  he  has  not  told  the  wliole  truth ;  that  he  may  tell  the  whole 
truth  and  yet  do  ii\justice,  because  he  has  told  more  than  the  truth, 
i.  e.  fuUehood. 

Show  pupils  the  awful  solemnity  of  calling  upon  God  to  help 
them  tell  the  truth,  and  the  awful  sin  of  calling  upon  Him  to  help 
them  tell  a  falsehood.  Let  every  school  in  the  land  become  not 
odIj  a  community  of  truth  seekera  but  of  truth  tellei*3 ;  and  every 
school-house  not  only  a  temple  of  science  but  a  temple  of  truth, 

3.  A  third  element  of  good  citizenship  is  Temperance,  Sobriety. 
This  Bubject  was  treated  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  finan- 
cial cost. 

It  was  stated  that  the  cost  of  liquors,  malt  and  spiritous  manu- 
factured in  Indiana  for  year  ending  June  Ist.  I860  as  shown  by 
United  States  census,  was  $2,279,640 ;  and  for  United  States  for 
same  year  $42,255,311.  On  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  money 
expended  for  tuition  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  for  year 
ending  August  31st.  1866  was  $1,020,440;  and  the  amount  of  tax 
fevied  for  school  purposes  in  all  the  states  in  the  Union  was  as 
shown  by  the  census  for  1860,  $12,064,000.  More  money  for 
schools,  and  less  for  intemperance.  Hence,  let  every  school  in  the 
land  endeavor  to  bo  teach  that  the  pupil  sliall  to  his  "  faith  add  vir- 
tne ;  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge,  temperance." 

Second  under  head  of  Rights  and  Duties  of  Citizens ;  was  pre- 
sented more  especially  the  teachings  which  relate  to  government. 
Under  this  head,  it  was  claimed  and  clearly  and  convincingly  shown 
that  the  schools  should  when  practicable, 

1.  Teach  the  Principles  of  Government,  stats  and  nationoL 

m 

2.  That  they  should,  so  far  as  possible,  inculcate  love  of  country, 
alflOy  8.  Respect  for  Authority,  4,  Obedienoe  to  Law. 
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Theso  were  ablj,  and  at  times,  eloquentlj  enforced  by  the  speaker 

In  closing  this  portion  of  the  discourse  the  speaker  explif itlj 
cautioned  all,  that  this  teaching  must  never  descend  to  the  inculca- 
tion of  mere  partisan  principles  or  sentiments ;  this  work  does  not 
•  belong  to  the  schools,  hence,  must  be  scrupulously  .aVoided.  In 
conclusion  the  speaker  submitted  several  important  propositions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Association.  The  address  was  analytic, 
forcible,  and  at  times  truly  eloquent. 

y.        Next  followed  a  discussion  of  the  address  just  delivered. 

J.  M.  Olcott  spoke  of  the  figurative  language  used  by  the  press, 
and  also  in  favor  of  a  reform  in  the  direction  of  many  things  men- 
tioned in  the  address. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Olcott  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  topics  presented  in  the  address.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Jesse  Brown,  Prof.  "BL  T.  Brown,  and  W.  H. 
De  Mott.  X 

On  motion  of  Hiram  Hadley,  the  subject  of  the  report  of  the 
Central  committee  on  Institutes  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Hadley  then  made  some  remarks  in  regard  to  the  Normal 
^  Institute  held  at  Peru  under  his  superintendence. 

Mr.  tiurty,  Superintendent  of  the  Institute  at  Greensburg,  ex- 
pressed his  disappointment  that  the  report  had  come  up  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had. 

He  desired  it  to  come  up  in  a  written  and  precise  manner  for 
publication.  Further  remarks  were  made  upon  the  subject  by  "Dr^ 
Brown  and  Mr.  Shortridge. 

Mr.  Olcott  moved  to  receive  the  report  of  the  Central  Coibmittee 
and  discharge  the  committee.  But  pending  this  motion  Jesse  Brown 
moved  to  refer  the  report  back  to  the  committee  to  prepare  for  pub- 
lication.     The  motion  was  carried. 

The  order  of  business  for  to-morrow  A.  M.  was  then  read.  On 
motion  of  Mr.  Wiley  the  committee  for  the  nomination  of  officers 
were  then  appointed. 

*  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  Messrs.  Jesse  Brown,  De  Motte,  Shortridge,  McKae  and 
Butler.  That  appointed  by  the  Chair  consisted  of  the  following  i 
Messrs.  Staley,  Bond,  Johnson,  Baldwin,  and  Miss  Anna  P.  Brown. 
Adjourned. 
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SECOND  DAT. 

Dec.  27, 1866. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  6. 
W.  Ho8S,  at  9  o'clock.  The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted 
bj  Rev.  A.  W.  Sanford.  The  Association  then  joined  in  singing 
"Dennis."  The  minutes  of  yesterday's  proceedings  were  read,  and 
with  but  one  slight  correction  stood  approved. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wiley,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
search  for  the  Records  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Bell  stated  that  he 
desired  to  be  on  that  committee,  because  he  knew  where  the  Rec-' 
ords  were.    Messrs.  Wiley,  Bell  and  Miss  Catterson  were  appointed. 

Some  changes  in  the  programme  were  then  announced  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  a  Paper  by  Rev.  A.  W.  Sanford,   ^ ) 
of  Marion.     Subject — County  and  Township  Boards  of  Education. 

1.  Are  necessary — First,  because  the  people  do  not  understand 
oar  school  system-— do  not  comprehend  and  appreciate  its  adapta- 
tion to  their  wants,  nor  their  relations  thereto  and  rights  and  obU- 
gations  under  its  provisions.  Hence  they  do  not  cheerfully  co-oper- 
ate with  the  officers  charged  with  its  administration,  nor  compel  the 
Legislature  to  levy  such  a  tax  as  will  fully  develop  its  capabilities 
for  educational  usefulness. 

Second^  Because  there  is  no  such  systematic  organization  of  our 
school  officiary,  as  secures  that  uniformity  and  thoroughness  of  ad- 
ministration, government  and  supervision  so  essential  to  efficiency. 
That  these  defects  are  due  to  the  lack  of  a  properly  graduated  and 
authoritative  line  of  official  communication  between  the  Legislature' 
and  the  people ;  and,  of  that  regular  and  mature  deliberation  upon 
qnestioDs  of  policy  and  government,  which  can  be  had  only  in  or- 
ganized associations  or  boards  of  school  officers. 

2.  Such  County  Boards  should  be  composed  of  the  Examiner, 
Township  Trustees  and  School  Trustees  of  towns  and  cities.    Town- 
ship Boards  of  the  Trustees  and  Directors.     Both  should  be  re-  " 
quired  under  penalty  to  meet  for  deliberation  four  times  in  each  year. 

3.  County  Boards  should  be  authorized  to  make  and  enforce 
tinifonn  general  rules  for  the  government  of  the  schools,  and  for  th^ 
graduation  of  teachers'  wages  according  Ur  the  grade  of  their  qual- 
ifications. They  might  also  aid  the  Examiner,  and  share  his  re- 
sponsibility  in  determining  questions  of  fact  and  expediency,  reserv- 
ing all  qu«8tiong  of  law  to  his  decision. 
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4.  The  anticipated  results  are,. the  promotion  of  uniformity  in 
the  ccHiduct  and  gorernment  of  the  schools  in  each  county.  The 
instruction  of  Trustees  and  Directors  in  their  duties  and  the  hest 
method  of  performing  them.  The  elimination  from  these  offices, 
of  the  ignorant,  unprincipled  and  indolent,  and  the  election  of 
those  .who  are  intelligent,  conscientious  and  industrious.  The  opening 
up  of  an  official  line  of  communication,  whereby  a  knowledge  of  the 
detailed  workings  of  our  school  system  can  be  transmitted  to  the 
superior  school  authorities,  as  also  by  which  their  advice,  directions 
^nd  decisions  can  be  so  returned  to,  and  disseminated  among  their 
subordinates  and  the  people  so  as  to  be  understood  and  appreciated. 
That  finally,  the  thorotigh  organization  of  our  school  officiary  would 
be  eventually  effected,  by  the  fo'rmation  of  District  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers and  Superintendents,  and  a  State  Board  composed  mainly 
of  representatives  from  the  District  Boards — that  thus  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  would  give  us  the  funds,  and  effective  organiza- 
tion, secure  uniformity  in  books,  administration  and  government 
throughout  all  the  schools  in  the  state. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  just  read  was  then  in  order.  For  this 
purpose  an  extension  of  time  was  moved. 

Mr.  Ricnards  spoke  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  of  electing  three 
in  each  town  or  district  to  examine  teachera 

Mr.  Olcott  said  he  had  great  respect  for  the  descendents  of  our 
Puritan  Fathers,  and  ho  thought  we  might  do  well  to  pattern  afler 
some  thiifgs  they  do,  and  he  also  thought  they  would  do  well  to  pat- 
tern afler  us  in  some  things,  one  of  which  is  our  school  law.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  our  school  system  was  equal  to,  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McRae  objected  to  many  points  set  forth  by  the  paper.  He 
thought  the  County  Board  should  be  an  executive  and  not  a  legis- 
lative l^pdy.  The  greatest  difficulty  which  Dr.  Brown  saw  was  the 
difficulty  of  getting  competent  persons  to  fill  these  offices.  The 
difficulty  was  not  that  there  were  not  competent  persons,  but  indis- 
crimination on  the  part  of  the  appointing  power.  Remarks  were 
also  made  by  Mr.  Staley,  and  one  or  two  explanations  by  the 
auth^or  of  the  pap^r. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Olcott.  Resolved 
that  this  Association  recommend  the  organization  of  county  boards 
of  education  by  law,  with  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reg- 
ulatioDS  pertaining  to  the  general  government  of  the  schools^  selec- 
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tion  of  text  books,  and  gradation  of  teachers'  wages.    Said  board 
to  consist  of  Trustees,  Examiner  and  Auditor. 

Dr.  Brown  moved  to  amend  the  motion  to  adopt  bj  referring  the 
paper  and  the  resolution  to  the  committee  of  seven  on  needed 
amendments  to  the  school  law. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  motioq  prevailed.  The 
next  in  onlcr  of  business  was  the  Ladies'  Journal,  read  bj  Misses 
Oliria  Meily  and  Emma  Button  of  Terre  Haute.  The  Journal  was 
veiy  interesting,  and  was  listened  to  with  much  attention.  Then 
followed  a  paper  bj  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  Bichmond,  Subject,* 
*"  Township  Graded  Schools,  and  County  Normal  Schools."    . 

_  » 

The  paper  assumed  that  money  was  the  great  desideratum  in  the 
advancement  of  our  educational  system.  There  4s  no  good  reason 
irhy  the  teacher  should  b^  an  exception  to  the  rule  which  provides 
that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.     We  have  a  large  school 

fund,  but  the  yearly  revenue  only  gives  $2  per  annum  for  the  edu* 
cation  of  each  cluld  in  the  State.     If  our  present  Legislature  should 
enact  a  law  similar  to  that  formerly  passed  allowing  the  levying  of 
local  taxes  for  school  purposes,  it  is  said  the  present  Supreme  Court 
will  sustain  it.     While  it  is  tnie  that  good  teachers  are  necessary 
to  secure  good  schools,  it  is  equally  true  that  a  liberal  provision  by 
the  State  is  necessary  to  provide  good  teachers.     One  State  Nor- 
mal School  is  inadequate  to  supply  teachers  for  the  ten  thousand 
schools  of  the  State.     The  important  change  required  in  our  school 
laws  is  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  the  township  trustees  to  establish 
high  schools  instead  of  leaving  it  to  their  discretion.     The  course  of 
study  in  this  school  should  be  as  extensive  as  in  the  best  schools 
of  our  cities.     More  money  is  now  expended  by  a  few  in  sending 
their  children  to  a  distance  than  would  support  these  schools,  in 
many T  townships.     The  remarks  of  the  paper  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  County  Institutes  are  now  engineered  were  witty  and 
caustic,  and  seemed  to  be  appreciated  by  the  audience. 

The  paper  advocated  an  appropriation  by  the  State  for  District 
and  County  institutes,  and  stated  that  the  whole  expense  would  not 
exceed  $8,000  per  annum.  ^ 

Toe  following  are  the  measures  which  the  paper  wasjntended  to 
iidroeate. 

Ist.  The  enactment  of  a  law  by  this  Legislature  allowing  eities  ' 
and  corporate  towns  to  levy  taxes  for  tuition  parposes. 
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A  township  high  school  in  every  township. 

3d.  The  emplojioaeiit  of  two  or  more  competent  Superintendeats 
of  County  Institutes. 

4th.  A  provision  by  law  for  District  Normal  Institutes. 
Adjourned  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  2  o'clock, 
Mr.  Shortridge  moTed  that  an  auditing  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed to  audit  the  financial  reports  of  the  Superintendents  of 
Normal  Institutes  held  during  the  past  summer.  The  motion  was 
carried.  The  committee  consisted  of  the  following,  Messrs.  Daniel 
Hough,  John  Cooper  and  E.  H.  Staley.  The  Association  then  uni- 
ted in  singing.  The  next  in  order  of  business  was  a  Paper  by  Miss 
Eliza  Fulghnm,  of  Richmond.  Subject,  Geographical  Teaching. 

The  paper  gave  a  sketch  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  teaching 
this  branch  of  school  education,  and  the  remark  was  made  that  those 
who  had  studied  the  mind  and  its  modes  of  operation  have  been 
able  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  The  proper  method  is  first  to 
employ  the  perceptive  faculties,  then  the  reasoning  powers.  The 
pupil  should  not  learn  of  a  place  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  remem- 
ber it  only  as  a  little  black  dot  on  a  map.  By  learning  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  of  a  place  he  can  form  an  idea  of  the  business 
and  character  of  the  people,  and  if  his  mind  is  properly  directed  he 
will  reason  upon  the  facts  he  has  learned  until  he  will  have  a  pic- 
ture of  the  place  in  his  minds  eye. 

Mr.  Sanford  rose  only  to  give  the  paper  his  cordial  and  hearty 
endorsement. 

Dr.  Brown  was  glad  that  teachers  were  beginning  to  develop  the 
perceptive  faculties.  There  is  no  way  in  which  to  develope  those 
faculties  better  than  in  the  study  of  geography.  Nineteen-tw^enti- 
eths  of  the  human  minds,  are  so  constituted  that  they  comprehend 
the  ideas  of  locality  much  more  easily  than  form,  color  or  other 
features  of  objects.  Further  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Hurty, 
Mr.  Rolf,  of  Chicago,  and  others. 

Mr.  ^  Sanford  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  every  school 
would  have  a  stereoscope  by  which  the  different  topographical  fear 
^ures  may  be  represented  in  the  next  most  interesting  manner  to 
seeing  the  objects  themselves. 
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Dr.  Brown  thoaght  the  stereoacqpe  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  McRae  moved  that  it  is  the  dutj  of  IndiaDa  teachers  to  sus- 
tain the  ^  Indiana  School  Journal/'  and  that  Mr.  Valentine  and 
Mr.  Wright  be  appointed  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

After  recess  the  Association  was  entertained  with  music  bj  the 
choir.  Mr.  W.  H.  De  Motte  was  added  to  the  committee  to  solicit 
Bobscriptions  to  the  School  Journal. 

The  next  in  order  <^f  basiness  was  a  paper  by  J.  M.  Olcott.  Sub-  i^  ^ 
jectjv "  The  Philosophy  of  the  New  System  of  Instmciion."  He 
said,  "  Many  modem  collections  of  facts  mixed  with  fancies  are  ' 
made  popular  by  shrewdness,  and  imposing  by  the  name  system,  are 
shams — finished  off  for  market  something  after  the  style  of  Patent 
Medicines.  Many  of  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  what 
we  call  the  new  system  of  instruction  belonged  to  the  Afieienti. 
It  is  still  an  open  question  as  to  what  should  be  the  material  of  ed- 
ucation as  well  as  to  what  processes  have  the  greatest  effect  in  de- 
veloping the  whole  man.  In  view  of  the  broad  field  of  useful 
knowledge,  the  short  time  allotted  for  instruction,  and  the  limited 
a4)abilities  of  children,  it  is  best  to  educate  and  instruct  at  the  same 
time.  On  this  account  the  mcUerial  of  education  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  process  of  development.  One  kind  of  instruc- 
tion is  not  needed  for  gaining  information  and  another  kind  for 
*  mental  gymnastic"  The  education  of  most  value  for  guidance  is 
St  the  same  time  of  most  value  for  discipline.  Learning  the  mean- 
ing of  things  is  better  than  learning  the  meaning  of  words.  -  The 
nnconscious  bearing  of  the  whole  educational  world  in  this  dii^c- 
tioD  has  given  expression  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  what  we 
caU  the  new  system  of  instruction  viz.  '^ idecLS  before  wordsy*  and 
then  applying  the  primary  principle  of  education  given  to  the  world 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  viz.,  ^  the  determination  ot  the  pupil  to 
^elf  activity,  doing  nothing  for  him  which  he  is  able  to  do  for  him- 
self," the  new  method  chimes  with  nature  and  makes  melody.  The 
old  system  of  learning  by  rote,  as  also  all  kinds  of  rule-teaching  in 
which  generalization  are  given  first,  and  based  upon  the  purely  dog- 
matic principles  of  the  old  church  maxims  ''  Believe  and  ask  no 
qaestions  "  have  given  way  to  the  better  principle  that  general  truths 
to  be  of  due  and  permanent  use  must  be  earned.  Every  study 
should  have  an  experimental  introduction,  but  not  an  experience 
foreign  to  itself.    The  rudimentary  facts  of  all  branches  of  study 
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hj  tbe  new  system  are  taught  in  this  waj,  the  term  oral  instmction 
embraces  much  of  it.  Actual  intuition  at  the  beginning  of  Arith- 
metic has  done  away  with  the  juggling  business  of  mechanicallj  op- 
erating upon  numbers  according  to  traditionrdrtdes.  If  the  system 
of  arithmetical  analysis  introduced  by  Warren  Colbum,'  after  the 
manner  of  Pestalozxie,  be  applied  and  kept  out  of  formal  abstractions 
and  formal  analysis  all  is  done  for  Arithmetic  that  nature  requires. 
"  Ideas  before  words  "  is  the  guide  in  the  study  of  Greography. 
The  most  concrete  things  form  the  groundwork,  and  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  auxiliary  constructive  (drawing)  method  a  gradual 
advance  is  obtained  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  above  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  development.  The  Prussian  schools  furnish  thr 
best  type  of  geographical  instruction. 

The  same  principles  apply  to  English  Grammar,  by  means  of 
which  pupils  are  made  to  **  experience  "  grammar. 

They  are  first  taught  the  meaning  of  words,  and,  that  words  'are 
the  integral  parts  of  which  sentences  are  composed,  and  that  their 
practical  use  is  to  express  thought.     They  have  use  for  generaliza- 
tion.    When  able  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  to  classify  words 
is  natural  and  easy.     Their  rules  are  the  result  of  fnduction.     The 
logic  of  instruction  is  much  the  same  in  all  branches  of  study,  and 
it  requires  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  first  to  study  principles  aad 
second  the  mode  of  appljring  them. 
\    .         Then  followed  a  discussion  of  the  paper  just  ited.     Mr.  J.  H. 
Smart  desired  to  endorse  the  paper,  and  spoke  for  a  few  minuteis 
upon  the  importance  of  many  points  made  in  the  paper,  and  exhort- 
ed the  teachers  to  take  the  thouglits  there  presented  and  apply  them. 
Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown  was  glad  that  the  paper  had  demonstrated  to 
us  that  many  things  taught  by  some  new  systems  of  instruction,  are 
not  new,  but  old.     He  hoped  that  the  paper  would  be  published, 
that  teachers  might  have  access  to  it.     Interesting  remarks  were 
made  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hough,  Mr.  Thompson  and 
Mr.  Rider.     Dr.  Tuttle  did  not  see  so  much  difference  between  what 
are  called  the  old  and  new  systems  of  instruction.     He  thought  both 
contained  necessarily  a  good  deal  of  rote  if  successful.     For  in- 
stance, in  learning  latin,  we  must  first  learn  the  regular  order  of  the 
cases,  that  the  singular  number  precedes  the  plural,  &c. ;  and  how 
can  this  be  learned  in  any  other  manner  than  by  constant  appliea^ 
tion.     ^  You  must  wear  a  rut  in  the  memory  so  deep  that  nothiii^ 
can  obliterate  it.** 
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Mr.  Oloott  wiflhed  to  explain  hk  potition,  and  did  eo  in  satih  a 
naimer  as  to  oecasion  much  pleasaatrj  among  tke  mmbeal'oi  tba 
Anociation.    A^joanied. 

t 

XVBHIHQ  aBBSION. 

7  o'clock. 

The  AjBsociation  was  called  to  order  bj  the  President.  The  ex- 
ercises were  opened  with  singing  bj  the  choir.  The  President  an- 
nounced miscellaneons  business.  On  motion  of  Dr.  Brown  the 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  pertaining  to  dianging  the  time  of  . 
holding  the  Association,  was  taken  up. .  Messrs.  McRae,  Olcott  and 
Brown  favored,  Messrs.  Bell  and  Coyner  opposed.  The  time  baring 
arrired  for  the  regular  exercises  of  the  erening,  on  motion,  the  res- 
olution was  for  the  present  laid  on  the  table. 

The  President  next  introduced  the  Hon.  B.  E.  Rhoads,  of  Ter-    /« 
adllion  Coontf ,  who  was  receired  with  applause*    The  aabjiaet  of   /.• 
his  address  waa  ''  Profeaaional  Teaching,"  which  was  liatened  to  a^ 
tentivelj,  and  received  with  great  favor.     The  principal  points 
which  the  speaker  made  were 

1.  Pfofeaaional  teaching  iuiiiiahaa  a  good  and  aufficiont  motive 
for  earnest,  efficient^  doToted  labor. 

2.  The  litemrj  responaibiUtj  of  teachora  demands  tbint  teach- 
ing be  made  a  profeaaion. 

3.  The  advantagea  to  be  gained  in  professional  teaching  are 
thorooghneaa  and  effidency. 

4.  The  reciprocal  infhience  of  the  instructor  and  instructed. 

5.  Professional  teaching  in  the  common  schools  will  raise  the 
stancbid  of  scholarship  in  the  academies,  colleges  and  universities, 
and  vice  vena, 

6.  Xhrofeaaional  teaching  will  cauae  an  augmentation  of  teachera 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  Mr.  6.  P.  Brown  offered  a  re^- 
olntioa  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  which  passed  unanimoualj  and 
with  a  hearty  good  wilL 

Mr.  Paige  then  iavored  the  Aaaociation  with  an  excellent  Solo 
entitled  <^  Mra.  Lofty  and  L" 

The  Prendent  then  announced  miacellaneoua  buaineaa,  and  Ifr 
6.  P.  Brown  offered  the  following : 
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'  Buokfed^  That  this  Ajuociatkm  hereby  tenders  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Central  Committee  'on  Institutes  for  the  efficiency  with  which 
they  conducted  the  four  State  Instiiutes  held  during  the  last  sunir 
mer,  and  that  we  would  favor  the  holding  of  similar  Institutes  at 
some  time  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Wright  opposed  the  resolution  on  account  of  too  great  taxa- 
tion of  the  energies  of  the  teachers  of  Indiana  to  teach  ten  months, 
and  then  work  during  the  warm  weather  at  Institutes. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President  the  question  was  dirided.  He 
thought  that  no  momber  would  oppose  the  first  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion, but  that  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  second  part.  Also  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  vote  upon  the 
first  part  until  the  committee  had  made  its  final  report 

Mr.  Merrill  moved  to  lay  the  whole  rescdation  on  Uie  table. 
The  moticm  prevailed. 

Mr.  Hurty  moved  to  take  up  from  the  table  the  resolution  per^ 
taining  to' change  of  time  of  holding  the  Association.     Carried. 

Mr.  Hurty  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  the  change. 

Mr.  Hadley  thought  we  would  lose  much  by  the  experiment, 
that  he  had  never  seen  an  Association  better  attended  than  this  one 
and  was  therefore  opposed  to  making  any  experiments. 

Mr.  Twiss,  of  Ohio  stated  that  the  same  subject  had  been  under 
discussion  at  tketr  Association,  and  he  thought  that  next  sumnser 
they  would  change  to  the  holidays. 

Further  remarks  were  made  in  &vor  of  the  resolution  by  Messrs. 
Olcott,  Brown  and  Merrill*  and  in  opposition  by  Messrs.  Shortridge, 
Jesse  Brown  and  Bell. 

The  question  was  called  for,  and  the  resolution  was  lost 

Mr.  Cooper  offered  the  following: 

WHBRaAS,  The  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  vested  in  them,  are  preparing  to 
erect  a  large  and  commodious  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  school,  therefore, 

Besohed,  That  this  Assosiation  petition  the  Legislature  to  grant 
them  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  erect  and  furnish  such  a  building. 

Besoivedj  That  the  Trustees  be  requested  to  rent  a  suitable  build- 
^  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  Normal  School,  until  the  new 
building  shall  be  completed. 
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Be9ohedt  That  this  Aaeodation  wiD  eocounige  in  every  possible 
atuier  the  BoaitL  of  Trustees  in  their  earnest  endeavors  to  secure 
the  tpeedj  completion  of  such  a  building  ai  thej  have  determined 
upon,  and  that  this  Association  will-not  be  satisfied  with  one  less 
oonunodioos  than  that  now  proposed  bj  the  Board. 

Baobfedy  That  a  copj  of  these  resolutions  be  submitted  to  the 
TVustees  of  said  Normal  School. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  these  resolutions  the  Association  ad« 
joarned. 

THIBD  PAT. 

Decelnber  28,  1866. 
The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  ^  o'clock  by  President 
H088.    The  devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  T. 
Brown. 

Afl«r  music,  the  minutes  were  read ;  and  with  a  few  corrections 
and  suggestions,  stood  approved. 

On  account  of  the  absence  of  two  of  the  Committee  on  return 
passes  over  the  ndlroads,  Miss  Eliza  Cannell  was  added  to  the 
eommittee. 

The  President  said  that  he  hoped  that  the  good  order  thuls  far 
maintained  in  the  Association  would  be  continued ;  and  that  gentle^ 
men  would  not  wedge  in  any  extra  speeches^  as  the  Association 
would  have  a  heavy  day's  work  to  perform,  and  members  would 
need  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  business  before  them. 

The  next  in  order  of  business  was  an  address  by  Bev.  Dr.  C.  P. 
Jennings,  of  Lafayette.    Subject,  ^  What  are  the  Duties  of  Teach-    ^ 
en  in  regard  to  the  Health  of  their  Pupils  ?" 

Every  one  must  have  observed  that  health  is  the  exception  and 
disease  the  common  condition  of  the  people.  But  €M  did  not  in- 
tend this  to  be  so.  And  so  far  as  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  apoe- 
tacy  of  the  race,  We  are  living  under  a  remedial  system.  But  the 
oatnial  condition  is  health,  and  disease  is  unnaturaL  Therefore 
there  must  be  responsibility  somewhere  for  this  sad  fiust.  A  large 
part  of  this  respcmsibility  belongs  to  society,  and  our  modem  form 
of  civilization  which  promote  disease,  and  the  largest  part  of  it  to 
parents  who  neglect  their  duties  to  their  offspring.  But  some  of  it 
bdoDgs  to  school  trustees  who  are  responnble  for  the  proper  ecm* 
UnietkD  of  school  edifices.    Bot  teaehen  also  have  some  respcih' 
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sibilitj^,  Rnd  it  was  to  diifl  sabieet  that  attention  is  invited.  The 
parent  and  the  State  oommit  the  ch9dren  to  the  care  of  the  teadi- 
en  for  certain  hoars,  and  they  will  not  be  fit  ibr  their  dnties  with* 
out  health.  Farther,  Ood  hmaself  will  hold  the  teacher  to  this  n- 
sponsibilitj* 

The  fini  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to  be  obserrant  of  the  po- 
sition of  the  pupiL  God  has  made  the  erect  position  necessary  to 
health,  and  the  teacher  should,  daring  school  hours  h|ive  his  eje 
upon  the  pupil  to  see  that  he  is  not  in  a  position  which  will  entail 
upon  him  a  flattened  chest  and  other  physical  deformities.  The 
next  thing  the  teacher  should  observe  continually,  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  school-house.  His  eye  should  watch  the  thermometer. 
Then  the  teacher  shonld  have  keen  olfiM^ries»  that  he  may  be  able 
^o  detect  at  once  a  vitiated  state  of  the  atmosphere.  He  seldom 
entered  a  school-room  without  observing  a  state  of  the  atmosphere 
which  was  once  denominated  by  a  member  of  a  Presbyterian  Qen- 
eral  Assembly  as  ^  vicious  atmosphere,''  The  teacher  should  have 
an  eye  or  rather  a  nose  for  this,  and  upon  the  first  indication  of  such 
a  state  of  the  air,  he  shoulci  lower  the  sash.  Then  the  light  of  a 
school-room  was  of  importance.  Light  is  cheering,  and  if  a  school- 
room is  darkened,  it  produces  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  pupils. 

But  the  body  is  not  the  principle  part  for  the  preservation  of 
which  the  teacher  is  responsible.    Hie  health  of  the  mind  is  his 
greatest  charge,  but  the  health  of  the  body  is  influenced  by  the 
mind.    The  teacher  should  understand  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the'  body,  and  know  how  to  give  the  mind 
the  preponderance  over  the  body.    If  care  is  not  taken  the  animal 
nature  will  gain  the  ascendency  over  the  child's  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  and  the  result  will  be  disastrous.    He  was  an  old  fogy 
and  had  a  great  reverence  for  the  old  syst^ns  which  had  produced 
men  whose  equals  he  would  like  to  see  at  the  present  day.     Bat 
there  were  great  excellencies  in  the  modem  system  ;  it  had  also  ila 
faults. 

One  of  the  vices  of  the  new  system,  that  is  of  the  new  system 
when  ^  run  into  the  ground,"  was  the  teaching  that  nothing  ahould 
be  taken  on  trust.  The  child  ought  to  be  taught  to  trust,  and  not 
to  distrust  his  teacher,  his  parents,  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  races.  This  plan  of  teaching  a  child  to  want  a  reason  for  ewry 
thing  would  produce  skepdcs.  The  child  when  it  grew  np  woaldi 
ntLj,**I  cwnot  uaderatand  thoBiUe,  therefhrel  wiUnot  belieTeitJ^ 
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It  produced  **  Young  Aitteriea.''  La  conolasion  he  would  have  the 
teacher  reoieniber  that  the  child  is  to  he  educated  iK>t  oolj  for  thia 
life  but  for  the  next  also*  He  wm  not  one  of  those  who  would  ax* 
ckde  religion  from  the  school-room.  If  a  child  is  trained  to  aim 
as  worldly  rewards  alone,  to  seek,  for  &me  and  wealth  and  worldlj 
pMpertjy  then  will  come  ambition  and  greed  of  gain,  and  then  the 
overtaxed  brain,  and  disordered  health,  insanity  and  suicides* 

Mr.  &  C.  Smith  of  I#afajette,  said  he  would  ask  the  priyilege 
of  telling  a  story  appropos  to  apart  of  the  address.  A  boj  whohad 
been  taught  that  he  must  not  take  anything  on  trust  was  learning 
Us  alphabet.  The  teacher  told  him  thaA  the  letter  she  pointed  out 
ms  ''A."  He  asked,  ''  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  A?**  Some- 
what staggered  she  al  last  said  that  her  teacher  had  told  her  so. 
^  How  did  she  know  it  was  A  ? "  was  the  next  qneslion.  He 
was  told  that  the  knowledge  was  derived  from  a  pasent  or  some 
other  teacher.  ^  Well,  how  did  they  know  it  was  A?  "  ^  I  don't 
know ,"  was  the  reply.    '' WeU,**  said  the  hoy,  ''I  don't  believe  h.  ** 

Dr.  Brown  gave  his  experience  in  Master  Samson's  School,  and 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  old  and  new  systems  of  teaching. 
Farther  Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Okott,  Hobbe  and  Wiley. 

After  recess  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  an- 
Bounced  that  the  book  offeniM  who  have  favored  the  Association  with 
their  presence,  are  made  responsible  both  as  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing and  ordei  of  exercises  for  the  Social  Reunion  this  evening.  Mr« 
Hough  was  chosen  Chairman  of  the  Comnuttee. 

On  motion  of  W.  H.  Wiley  Messn.  L.  A,  Estes,  J.  H.  Smart 
and  Yalois  Butler  were  appointed  a  committee  on  resolutions. 

Then  followed  the  Ladies'  Journal  read  by  Misses  £liza  Cannell  0 
and  £mily  Johnson  of  Indianapolis.  It  was  listened  to  with  much  - 
interest  by  the  Association. 

After  the  Journal,  a  paper  was  read  by  B.  G.  Hobbs,  President    ^ , 
of  Earlham  College.    Subject :  '*  How  can  we  best  promote  moral 
Instruction?" 

The  paper  assumed  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  spoke  of  the 
Idg^  regard  paid  to  it  by  the  State,  the  family,  the  school  and  the 
saiversity.  While  the  Scriptures  «nlbld  doctrines  hard  to  be  un- 
dsntood,  they  yet  centoHi  much  that  a  child  can  understand  on  all 
the  subjects  which  can  interest  the  human  mind.  The  necessity  of 
mduding  the  Bible  among  our  school  books  was  enforced ;  and  it 
was  insisted  that  it  should  be  made  the  constant  st^idj  of  all  the 
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schools  in  the  State.    The  Bible  is  the  only  book,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, which  can  furnish  a  standard  of  truth.    The, usefulness  of  the 
Bible  to  the  teacher  under  all  circumstances  was  enforced  and  illns- ' 
trated.    The  paper  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

Dr.  Tuttle  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  President  Hobbs  for  his 
able  and  instructiye  address,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  pub- 
lication. 

Dr.  Tnttle  also  spoke  at  some  length  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  our  common  schools,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  a 
visit  made  bj  himself  to  one  of  the  Ward  Schools  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Olcott  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Dr.  Tuttle  that  the 
address  be  published  in  the  city  papers  of  Lafayette. 

The  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the  motion  prevailed  by  a 
stimding  vote. 

The  tickets  for  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
then  distributed. 

Ai^er  some  explanation  in  regard  to  candidates,  and  the  manner 
of  voting  the  Association  acyoumed. 

AFTEBNOON   8B8810N. 

The  President  ealled  the  Association  to  order  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 
The  following  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  submitted  to  the  Asso- 
eiation  and  received.        t 

As  Treasurer  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  I  re- 
spectfully offer  the  following  annual  statement : 

Received  of  former  Treasurer $166  04 

Interest  on  same  1  year,at  10  per  cent 16  60 

Beceived  onlnitiation  Fees : 102  00 

Total  receipts $284  64 

Paid  expenses  present  meeting  past $19  00 

^     Parsons  (on  Ex.  Com.  order) 30  00 

$49  00       49  00 

Total  in  Treasury $235  64 

Of  this  amount  $156  60  is  loaned  at  10  per  cent,  interest,  witin 
good  security.    The  balance  79  04  is  in  my  hands. 

W.  H.  Db  Motte,  IVeas.  Bid.  TBocherg  As$o. 
Lafayette,  Dec  28, 1866. 
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A.  C.  Sliortridg*,  6ialninn  of  tbe  InstHote  Committae  tlim  of- 
fered the  followmg  report  On  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  the  report 
was  reoeiTed  and  the  committee  diicharged. 

The  committee  appointed  bj  this  Association  at  its  last  annual 
meedng  with  instructions  to  organize  and  hold  at  least  four  State 
Teachers'  Institutes,  ask  leave  to  report  the  following,  as  some  of 
the  results  of  its  action : 

The  oonunittee  arranged  for  tiie  holding  of  four  institotes :  One 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  Laird,  at  Laporte.  One 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Hadlej,  at  Peru.  One  under  the  su- 
peryisioD  of  Mr.  Hurtj,  at  Greensburg.  One  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Mr.  Hunter,  instead  of  Mr.  Rice  resigned,  at  Bloomington. 
As  Instructors  to  assist  and  take  part  in  all  these  Institutes,  the 
committee  selected  Hon.  £.  £•  White,  of  Ohio ;  Richard  Edwar^ 
President  State  Normal  School  of  Illinois ;  andMrs.  Mary  H.  Smith 
of  Oswego^  New  York.  , 

The  length  of  time  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  for  the  contin- 
uance of  these  Institutes,  was  three  weeks.  And  to  enable  the  !»- 
fitructors  before  mentioned  to  visit  and  labor  in  all,  it  was  arranged 
to  open  two  of  the  Institutes,  viz. :  Laporte  and  Bloomington,  on 
the  16th  of  July;  and  the  other  two,  viz.:  Peru  and  Greensburg, 
on  the  23d  of  July.  ^ 

The  committee  would  also  report  that  more  than  five  hundred 
teachers  attended  these  Institutes  as  foUows,  to- wit : 


At  Laporte Males 

•  • .  Females 

Total  70 

«    Peru "        42    ., 

....    "          62 

«    104 

**    Greensburg. .    "      75     . , 

...     «        110 

"  185 

"    Bloomington.     «       65     . 

. . . .     «        104 

.^...    -   169 

Total 528 

Probably  fifteen  or  twenty  of  this  number  should  be  deducted  for 

teachers  two  or  more  times  enrolled,  as  some  attended  more  than^ 

one  Lostitute. 
The  following  is  presented  as  a  statement  of  tne  receipts  and 

disbarsements : 

BECBIPT8  DISBURBEM^KTS 

At  Laporte $826  50 $826  50 

«*  Peru 40700....  417  30 

**     Greensburg....  847  00 847  00 

**  Bloomington...  682  60 696  70 


$2263  10  $2287  ^0 
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Theconmitteefiirtlier  report  tiiat  die  mterelbt  raaiiifeated  by  those 

hi  attendanoe  was  veiy  oomm^idable.    The  instraction  given,  both 

by  the  Instractors  from  abroad  and  those  of  oar  own  State,  was  of 

^  a  high  <»rder ;  and  the  benefits  accniing  were  sufficiently  great  to 

amply  remunerate  for  the  expense  and  labor  attending  the  holding 

'     of  these  Institutes. 

The  following  is  submitted  by  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Central  Com* 
mittee  as  a  report  of  moneys  receiyed  and  expended.    To-wit : 

BBCBIPTS. 

Beceived  of  J.  G.  Laird $12300 

«         «  H.Hadley 227  00 

«         «  J.  Hurty 227  00 

«         «  D.  EcUcy  Hunter 227  00 

Total $80400 

Paid  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Smith,  for  services  and  expenses. . .  •  $130  00 

«     Richard  Edwards        "        "  " 827  85 

«    E.E.  White  «        "  " 235  00 

Laporte  not  included, 

PMd  Printing - 48  80 

My  own  expenses 36  00 

Total $777  65 

*  .   •  ■ 

Baliemee  in  my  hands $26  35 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  tbat  there  is  a  surplus  in  my  hands 
of  $26.35.  Unless  otherwise  ordered,  $24.40  of  this  amount  will 
h^  used  to  reimburse  Messrs.  Hadley  and  Hunter,  for  moneys  paid 
out  beyobd  receipts.  This  leaves  a  balance  in  my  hands  of  $1.95, 
iulject  to  the  order  of  the  Association. 

All  of  which  ii  respectfully  submitted.     A.  C.  SHOBTBn>as. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Loomis,  Hall  and  Thompson  were  appoixited 
to  collect  the  votes  and  count  them. 

Mr.  Hou^  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Conmiittee,  then  made 
file  following,  report,  which  was  received  and  the  committee  dis- 
eharged. 
X  .  The  committee  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  State 

.Central  Conunittee  on  Institutes,  beg  leave  to  report : 

They  have  exaodned  such  papers  as  have  been  placed  in  their 


^  ■ 


hand^  and  flnd  the  report  ef  the  Chairmaii,  at  made  ihmr  the  re- 
ports of  the  diflRsrent  members  of  iheeommittee  who  eenducted  the 
seyenil  InBtitatefl,  correct* 

Those  who  contacted  ludtiites  17o/»  1,  2  and  4,  reported  eaei 
item  in  their  re<^pt8  and  expenditm^e ;  hot  in  the  report  of  Inati* 
tote  Na  3f  the j  find  the  reetipU  aire  made  up  fi«om  tuition  and  other 
iourcetj  the  tapenditurei  are  charged  to  Messrs.  Shortridge,  Kidd, 
Graser,  and  tundnei.  The  Committee  haTe  no  means  of  knowftog 
what  ^  other  sources"  and  ^mindries"  are ;  therefore  th€7  can  relj 
odIj  on  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  who  so  ablj  conducted 
that  Institute.  ' 

K  H.  Stalbt,        ;  Committee. 

Mr.  Bell  mored  that  Messrs.  Shortridge,  Wiley,  Hall,  Cooper 
and  Miller  be  appointed  a  committee  to'nomipate  a  Centra!  Com* 
mittee  to  hold  at  least  fimr  Normal  Insliitutes  next  summer.  The 
motion  prevailed. 

The  next  in  order  of  business  was  the  LadieiT  Journal,  read  bj 
Mrs.  G.  C.  De  Vault,  of  Lafayette.  The  Journal  was  very  in- 
teresting, and  was  weU  receired  by  the  Association.  The  Assooia- 
tion  then  took  recess.   ' 

After  reeess  the  order  was  a  Paper  l^  A«  C.  Shortridge,  of  In-    y) 
diaaapolis.  Subject :  ^  Duties  of  City  School  Svperintendents.** 

The  speaker  stated  that  the  subject  of  moral  edneaiioa  was  oimt* 
ted,  for  the  reason  that  it  had  ahready  been  ably  presented  by  Pro* 
fessor  Hobbs.  He  said  a  disttnctioo  must  be  taken  between  the 
duties  of  a  Superintendent  and  those  of  school  principal.  By  m 
superintendent  is  meant  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  teaehing  of 
erery  child  within  his  jnrisdiotioD,  but  not  one  who  necessarily  sess 
every  such  child  a  dozen  titties  in  a  year.  The  supervision  of  schods 
is  a  profession.  The  superintendent  must  see  that  a  well  arranged 
oonrse  of  study  is  prepared,  so  that  every  bnmeh  of  study  shall  be 
introduced  and  no  undue  prominence  given  to  any.  The  course 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  symmetrical,  that  is  to  say,  so  that 
it  will  develop  every  faculty  properly.  In  addition  to  this  course  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  faculties  first  developed  should  1^ 
first  exercised.  The  order  in  which  the  faculties  are  developed  is 
first  perceptive,  second,  the  imagini^ion,  third,  the  reasoning  powers* 
The  paper  went  into  the  details  of  the  duties  of  superintendent  in  the 
classification  of  studies,  graded  schoolsi  selection  of  teat  booksi  dP0» 
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The  CoMmittee  on  Eleciioa  made  the  foUowing  r^K>rt. 
President,  Joaeph  F.  Tutde,  MoBtgomery  Co.,  and  A.  C.  Short- ' 
ridge,  Indienapolis,  who  declined. 
Vice  President^  A*  Wi  Sanford,  Grant  Co. 
<"  <<        J.  H.  Smart,  AUen  Co.  • 

^  ^        Jesse  Brown,  Wajne  Co. 

«  ^     '   Geo.  P.  Brown,  Wayne  Co. 

«  «        E.  H.  Staley,  Clinton  Co. 

«  «        Miss  H.  Tobey,  Vigo  Co. 

«  **         «     OUvia  Neily,  Vigo  Co. 

Secretary,  Miss  Eliza  B.  Fulghum,  Wayne  Co. 
Treasurer,  J.  T.  Merrill,  Tippecanoe  Co. 
Chairman  Executive  Conmiittee,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Vigo  Co. 
Executire  Committee,  W.  M.  Craige,  Jefierson  Co.  ^ 

«*  *^  Huram  Hadley,  Wayne  Co. 

'^  ^  Ai  J.  Johnson,  Hendricks  Co. 

^  ^  Miss  Libbie  Sunmiers,  Ohio  Ca 

^  «  Mrs.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  Wayne  Co. 

**  «  Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Tippecanoe  Co. 

Mr.  McRae,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  needed  amendments 
to  the  School  Law,  made  the  following  report : 

The  committee  on  amendmeats  to  the  School  Law  recommend ; 
First,  The  adoption,  substantially,  of  the  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Listni<ttion,  and  the  convention  of 
sdiool  examiners.    S$c<mdy  That  the  State  revenue  for  tuition  be 
increased,     mrdy  That  every  incorporate!  city,  town  and  town- 
ship should  be  authorized  to  levy  the  necessary  taxes  tQ  continue 
the  respective  schools  after  the  State  funds  are  eidkausted.    Fowrikj 
That  there  should  be  a  system  of  school  boards  organized  on  such  a 
basis  as  will  secure  an  experienced  element,  and  a  more  efficient 
local  supervision.    Fifths  That  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Li- 
struction  and  the  committee  appointed  by  the  examiners'  c<mve]ition 
be  requested  to  present  these  resolutions  to  the  Legislature. 

On  Wtion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Cooper^s  resolutions  were  taken  up  and  the  following  sabsti* 
tnte  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Beiolvedj  That  this  Association  most  respectfully  ask  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  at  an  early  day  in  the  coming  session,  to  make  such 
appropriations  as  are  necessary  for  the  speedy  completion  and  far> 
nishiBg  of  the  State  Normal  School  building. 
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On  -motion  of  J.  T.  KerriU,  Mr.  W.  H.  Paige  wa«  ^(^[MMnted 
oommittee  on  music  for  the  coming  year. 

The  following  report  from  the  commhtee  on  the  President's  ad- 
dress was  receiTcd  from  the  Chairman  and  concurred  in. 

The  committee  to  which  the  President's  address  was  referred 
would  respectfullj  report: 

Firtij  That  we  most  heartily  endorse  the  recommendations,  so 
ably  presented  in  the  address,  of  a  more  careful  and  general  study 
of  the  principles  of  oar  GoTcmment  in  the  common  schools. 

Second^  That  as  the  most  important  of  the  points  contained  in 
the  closing  summary  of  the  address  are  embodied  and  recommended 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  amendments  to  the  School  Lav 
we  deem  no  further  action  necessary.  i 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  W.  H.  DeMotte,  B.  T.  Brown  eommittee. 

The  Committee  oil  Resolutions  reported  the  following  which  were 
ideated. 

Bnolved  l^t,  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  City 
Council  of  Lafayette  for  their  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  this  meeting :     Also 

2d,  To  the  citizens,  for  their  generous  hospitality  in  entertaining 
the  lady  members  of  the  Association. 

3d,  To  the  various  hotels  that  have  made  a  liberal  reduction  in 
their  price  of  board  to  our  members.     Also, 

4th,  To  the  Superintendent  and  teachers  of  the  City  Schools  for 
their  earnest  labor  to  render  our  meeting  pleasurable  and  usefuL 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  are 
hereby  extended  to  the  several  Railroad  Superintendents  who  have 
granted  to  its  members  free  return  passes  over  their  respective  roads, 
m.,  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati,  T.  W.  &  Western,  iNew  Albany  A 
Salem,  Columbus  &  Indiana  Cential,  Bellefcmtaine  &  Indianapolis, 
Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis,  Evansville  &  Crawfordsville,  and  the 
Chicago  &  Great  Eastern. 

Be9okfedy  That  we  are  very  especially  under  obligations  to  those 
who  have  added  so  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion  by  their 
iweet  strains  of  soul  inspiring  music 

Bofohed,  That  our  warmest  thanks  are  due  the  various  papers  of 
the  State  for  advertising  the  meeting  ci  this  Association,  and  espe^ 
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ciallj  to  the  press  of  this  city  for  their  able  and  full  reports  of  its 
proceedings. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  te  Dr.  Jas. 
E.  Baker,  for  the  interest  manifested  by  him  in  obtaining  free  return 
passes  over  the  Toledo,  Wabash  &  Western  Roads 

L.  A.  EsTES,         ^ 

J^ALOis  BtiTLBBy  >  Committee. 
.  XL  Smabt.         ) 

Mr.  Sanfbrd  oflSdred  the  following  which  was  adopted: 

Besohedj  That  the  Association  respectfully  ask  all  school  officers 
axid  teachers  to  insist  upon  the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  each  of 
the  Public  Schools,  as  a  part  of  the  opening,  or  other  regular  exerciiei. 

.  The  following  was  offered  and  adopted : 

Besohed,  That  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  recognize  and 
Appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  render  the  noble  School  Fund  of  Indiana 
available  and  productive. 

A.  C.  Shortridge  made  the  following  report : 

Resolved,  That  four  Institutes  be  held  during  the  coming  sum- 
mer; that  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  to  be  superintended  by 
J.  H.  Brown,  that  in  the  western  part  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  that  in  the 
northern  by  J.  H.  Smart,  that  m  the  southern  by  H.  S.  McRae.  For 
Chairman  of  Central  Committee  W.  A.  Bell,  with  same  general  in- 
structions as  those  of  last  year.     The  report  w^ls  concurred  in. 

^  The  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Campbell : 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  authorized 
the  use  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  therefore 

Resolved  1st,  That  we  will  use  our  best  endeavors  to  secure  the 
early  and  exclusive  adoption  of  this  system. 

Resolved  2df  That  we  recommend  the  use  of  c^Tt^^otib  instead  of 
Jfanrenheit  ThermometerSf 

Resolve^  3d,  That  a  committee  of  five  persons  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  co-operate  with  other  Associations  and  individuals 
in  securing  the  above  desirable  objects. 

The  committee  appointed  to  carry  oat  the  Metric  system  of  weiglxta 
and  measure  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Hiram  Hadlej, 
Professor  Campbell,  L.  A.Estes,  J.  M.  Olcott  and  W.  H.  De  Motta. 
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Mr.  Rider  moYed  a  rote  of  thanks  to  the  President  Hon.  Geo. 
W.  H068,  for  the  able  and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  pr^ 
tided  over  the  session  of  the  Association.     Carried  ananimously. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  returned  to  EUram  Hadlej, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
make  the  Association  a  suceess. 

Mr.  Twiss  of  Ohio,  invited  the  members  of  this  Association  to 
attend  the  next  meeting  of  their  Association  to  be  held  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  next  summer. 

On  motion  of  J.  M.  Olcott,  the  paper  submitted  to  the  Associa- 
tion bj  Mr.  Smithmyer,  of  Indianapolis,  but  which  was  not  read  for 
want  of  time,  was  referred  to  the  Editor  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  for  publication* 

On  motion,  all  the  papers  read  before  the  Association  were  r&* 
ferred  to  the  Editor  to  be  published  in  the  Jourital. 

Mr.  Hough,  Chairman  of  the  Book  Agents  Committee  on  Social 
Reunion,  reported  that  an  entertainment  would  be  given  at  the 
Bramble  House  at  8  o'clock  F.  M.  to  which  all  the  teachers  were 
most  cordiaUj  invited.  Tickets  containing  the  names  and  address 
of  the  agents  who  were  to  give  the  suppw  were  then  dis^ibuted  to 
the  members  of  the  Association. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

William  H.  Wilbt,  Secretary. 


A  CoMFLiMEKT  TROM  ACB0S8  TBB  Watbrs. — In  a  recent  lett^  to  the 
London  Daily  News  Profeaeor  Goldwin  Smith  savs :  ^ 

**  That  the  condition  of  aocistj  in  one  of  the  free  States  of  Amerioa  is 
Ittppier  and  sounder  though  Iqm  highly  cultivated  than  it  ii  here,  is  a  fact 
as  to  which  I  can  scarcely  imagine  the  existence  of  two  opinions  among 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  study  society  in  the  interest  of  all  its 
members  and  not  in  the  interest  of  a  class.  There  is  abundance  of  evil  in 
these  communities  which  as  well  as  the  good  has  been  stirred  up  and  . 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  struggle  through  which  they  have  Just  passed, 
fiotoa  the  whole  in  a  social  point  of  view  they  are  the  leading  shoots  of  human-  j 

ity  and  show  the  direction  in  which  human  society  generally  will  advance."  | 

Talub  or  Vocal  Music  iir  Schools. — I  here  introduces  fact  which  { 

hat  been  suggested  to  me  by  my  profession  and  that  is  that  the  exercise  of 
the  organs  of  the  breast  hj  sinking  contributes  very  much  to  defend  them  J 

fnmi  those  diseases  to  which  tne  climate  and  other  causes  expose  them. 
Tlie  Qermans  are  seldom  afflicted  with  consumption  nor  have  I  ever  ^ 

known  but  one  instance  of  spitting  blood  among  them.    This  I  believe  is 
in  pari  occasioned  by  the  strength  %ohieh  their  lungs  acquire  by  exercising  ] 

mmfreqitently  in  vocal  music  for  this  constitutes  an  essential  branch  <n 
ttttr  edttcataon.r— Dr.  Rusk, 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS  BY  STATE  BOARD  OF 

OF  EDUCATION. 


Whereas,  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be  called  together  at  Indian' 
mpdlifl  in  March  or  April ;  and  whereas,  it  is  supposed  and  hoped  that  there 
are  sereral  teachers  in  the  State  desiring  to  be  examined  by  the  Board,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  "State  Certificates/'  I  desire  hereby  lo  request  all 
who  design  presenting  themselres  for  examination  at  the  time  named,  to 
inform  me  of  that  fact;  indicating,  also,  the  exact  ,time  from  the  4th  of 
March  to  the  26th  of  April,  that  would  be  most  convenient  for  attendance. 

To  ttvoid  mistake  concerning  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  not  pro- 
posed that  the  time  indicated  by  any  member  will  of  necessity  be  the  time 
chosen  for  the  meeting  of  the  Board.  All  that  is  meant  to  be  said,  is  that 
the  other  and  regular  business  of  the  Board  is  of  such  a  character  as  to 
allow  a  margin  in  time,  such  as  indicated  above,  hence  will  allow  some 
modification  in  accommodation  of  teachers  wishing  to  be  examined. 

Concerning  this  examination,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  earnest 
hope,  that  a  goodly  number  of  applicants  will  be  present.  There  are  many 
teachers  in  the  State  abundantly  able  to  pass  the  examination  required, 
hence,  should  make  some  effjrt  so  to  do.  The  reasons  for  so  doing  are 
both  personal  and  professional ;  personal  in  the  fiict  that  the  contemplated 
certificate  carries  with  it  konor^  also  confers  righU,  This  certificate  is  to 
be  '*  valid  throughont  the  State,  and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  holder, 
unless  revoked  by  the  Board;"  hence,  supercedes  all  subsequent  examina- 
tions by  either  county  or  State  authorities.  Such  are  some  of  the  personal 
reaaons.  The  professional  reasons  are  found  chiefly  in  the  fact  th«t  every 
teacher  who  takes  a  higher  rank  in  his  profession,  does  something,  by  and 
through  that  higher  rank,  to  elevate  this  profession.  This  is  a  non-selllsh 
argument,  I  grant ;  but  it  should  never  be  lorgotten  that  every  member 
of  a  profession  or  calling  ought  to  have  a  zealous  regard  for  the  honor  of 
that  professien. 

LXGAL  BEQUIKVMICKTS. 

The  law  makes  the  following  requirements  touching  these  examinations : 
"Said  Board  may  grant  State  Certificates  of  Qualification  to  such  teachers 
as  may,  upon  a  thorough  and  critical  examination,  be  found  to  poasoas 
emi»«nt  scholarship  and  professional  ability,  and  shall  famish  satis&otory 
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eriddnee  of  good  moral  ebareeter.    They  ihall  hold  itated  mdotingi^  at 

irhich  they  shall  examine  all  applioants,  and  thoee  found  to  posseai  the 
qoaliflcations  herein  ahove  named  shall  receiye  such  certifloate,  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board,  and  impress^  with  the  seal  thereof;  and  the 
laid  oertiflcate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  tef^ch  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the 
State  without  further  examination,  and  shall  also  be  ralid  during  the  life- 
time of  said  holder,  unless  revoked  by  said  Doard.  Sach  applicant  for 
examination  shall,  on  making  application,  pay  to  th^  Board  fl^edollari  as 
a  fee."  (See  School  Law,  Sec.  165.)  This  fee  goes  into  the  Stote  Tzeii^ 
oiy,  and  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  Board. 

KIQUIftSMKWTS  BT  THE  BOARD. 

In  July,  '65,  the  Board  issued  a  circular  setting  forth  the  conditions 
fiecessarj  to  the  receipt  of  a  certificate.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  have  that  circular  in  their  possession,  Its  principal  requirements  are 
inserted  here: 

I.     MORAL  CBARACTXB. 

SaHsfaeiory  emdmee  of  good  moral  charaeUr: — Certificates  from  School 
Trustees,  from  teachers  of  high  standing,  ministers  of  the  Ck)spel,  and 
other  reliable  parties,  will  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  such 
character. 

n.     raOFKSSIOITAL  ABXLITT. 

1.  Thirty-six  months  successful  teaching  or  superintending;  ten  of 
which  shall  have  been  spent  in  this  State. 

3.    A  high  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

V 

lU.     8CHOLAR8HIF. 

1.  An  accurate  and  oomprehensiTe  knowledge  of  the  six  branches 
prescribed  by  law.    (See  Sec.  Li7  School  Law.) 

2.  Physiology  and  UiBtory  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Elementary  Algebra,  Gtometry  through  the  first  three  books,  and 
Pint  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Physical  Geography  and  first  Lessons  in  Botany. 

5.  Elements  of  Bhetoric  and  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 

6.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Constitution  of  Indiana  and 
School  Laws  of  Indiana. 

IT.     EXTVKT  OT  STTBJSCTB. 

Am  a  means  of  ladioating  the  extent  to  which  aoine  of  the  sahjects  named 
above  ahould  be  mattered,  the  Board  deeided  that  a  maateiy  to  the  extoftt 
pteaentod  in  the  following  books  would  be  sufficient: 


\ 
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PAj^iiotosis^— Outter^B  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  or  LamberVi. 

History  of  the  United  States — Oommon  School,  by  Qoackenbos,  Good- 
rich, or  Wilson. 

Algebra — ^Bobinflon's  or  Bay's  Elementary. 
Oeom«<r^y— Bobinson's,  Davis'  or  Loomis'. 
PAiJofc^jJby'— Quackonbos'  or  Wells',  through  fiubject  of  Acoustics. 
Physical  ^eoffraphy-^ An  amount   equal  to  that  given  in  AUei\  sad 
■Shaw's  Oomprehensive  Geography. 

Botony— Woods'  Object  Lessons  in  Botany,  or  Gray's  How  Plants  Qrov. 

/^toru>— Quackenbos'  Part  II. 

Menial  Philosophy — Upham's  Abridged. 

Moral  Science — ^Wayland's. 

Constitution  United  States. 

Manslleld's  Political  Manual. 

Hansfleld's  Political  Grammar. 

In  conclusion,  the  belief  is  again  expressed  that  there  are  many  teachen 
In  Indiana  amply  able  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  branches  above 
named ;  also,  the  hope  is  again  expressed  that  a  goodly  number  of  appli- 
cants will  be  present  at  the  next  exacaination.  The  exact  tima  of  this 
examination  will  be  announced  in  the  next  number  of  the  Jottrxtal. 

Parties  wishing  further  information  will  please  address 

GxoBQB  W.  Hose,  Preset  of  Board, 


STATB  BOABD  OF  EDUOATION. 


Sko.  163.    The  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Supefintendent of  PubUc 
Instruction,  the  President  of  the  State  University,  the  President  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  when  the  same  shall  be  established,  the  Superintendents  of 
Common  Schools  of  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State,  shall  constitute  a 
Board,  to  be  denominated  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education .     The 
rise  of  the  cities  shall,  for  this  purpose,  be  determiBod  by  the  enumeration 
of  children,  fnr  ichool  purposes,  annually  reported  by  School  Bxaminen 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructfon.    The  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  shall,  etc-^^Soo,  be  President  of  the  Board,  and,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  members  present  shall  elect  a  President /iro  tempore.    The  Boaxd 
shall  elect  one  of  its  members  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  have  th« 
oasto4y  of  its  records,  papers  and  effects,  and  shall  keep  minutes  of  its  pTt>- 
oeedings;  iVoeifM^ That  tuoh  records,  papen,  effeota,  and  mintttes,  shall  b( 
haptat  thaofllMcf  thaSaperiatenAentiandahaU  ba  open  for  his  inspeotioa. 

'"'Sekool  Lam?^ 
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EDITORIAIr-MISCELLANY. 


8TATX  TJUOeXBB'  ASSOCIATION^. 


We  teppote  JtiinaaeewTy  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  ftili 
and  weD  prepared  report  of  the  Aiaociation,  as  presented  bj  the  Secre- 
tuj.  We  luppoae  Airther,  that  no  apology  ii  necewary  for  giving  ao  large 
a  share  of  thia  number  of  the  JoinarAL  to  thia  report 

In  Tiew  of  the  ftdlneia  of  the  Secretary's  rqxyrt,  but  Uftle  needa  to  be 
added,  nnleia  it  be  to  state  a  few  incidental  fiMla.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
itated, 

1.  TImt  the  attendance  waa,  ftom  beat  evidaiioaar  larjpsr  than  iW  of 
sny  preriona  sesaion  of  the  Aaaodation.  The  number  of  namea  reported 
by  the  enrolling  committee  waa  S04.  Additional,  it  ia  preanmed  that  there 
WIS  a  very  conaiderable  number  preaent  who  did  not  give  their  names  to 
the  committee. 

I    The  order  and  good  feeling  ef  the  Aiaociation  was  esDelleiit, 

3.  The  papers  and  discussions  were  of  a  remarkably  practical  character  • 
•nd  usually  dT  a  high  order  of  merit  The  moral  tone  of  sereral  of  the 
/Mpers  waa  note-worthy  and  signiflcaat,  giving  pledge,  as  We  belioTe,  of  a 
higher  moral  culture  than  has  yet  prevailed. 

The  only  oritiolam  we  hare  to  make  on  the  papwais^  that  hi  general 
U^y  were  too  kmg.  Not  too  long  for  the  auljeol^OT  for  tiie  haaiwa,  but 
too  long  for  the  time  allotted  in  the  programme^  reaultlng  uauaUy  in  cut* 
ting  off  diaonsslon. « 

4.  The  Ladies'  Journals  were  exoellent^-certaln  pieces  possessing  rare 
beauty  and  tenderneaa. 

6.  We  hold  it  to  be  a  matter  of  sincere  regret,  that  the  entertainment 
on  the  evening  after  adjournment  included  dancing.  We  impute  no  bad 
mtentiGna  to  the  committee  providing  thia  entertainment;  yet,  while  thia' 
Jitme^  we  hold  that  they  committed  aa  error.  The  moral  statue  which 
the  kw  and  commnnity  have  fixed  for  taadiaiii  mlaa  oat  aoeh  p«bUc 


t.  In  ooBcfaialoiiy  we  may  be  allowed  to  aay  to  that  large  number 
ef  teachers  i^io  never  attend  the  Assodation,  that  thay  can  hardly  aealifle 
bow  maoh  th^  lose  by  their  abaenoai  Theiy  loae  the  iaatmotloii  given  fai 
\t  alaa  la  aanm  nrtiiit  the  nliaa  aftd  nhianta  of  Iha  a^«*w><^^ 
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tion.  The/  lose  the  inspiration  always  imparted  by  large  bodies  when 
actuated  by  oommom  interests  and  seeking  common  results.  And  higher, 
and  perhaps  purer,  they  lose  that  noUe  feeling  of  fellowship  and  fratern- 
ity which  so  eminently  characterize  our  profession. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  who  were  absent  last  sesuon  will  be  able  to  be 
jpresent  at  the  next ;  giving  and  receiving  their  share  of  cotmsel,  inspira- 
tion and  friendship. 


MABION  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


In  the  la^r  part  of  December,  the  annual  Institute  of  Marion  County 
was  held  in  Indianapolis.  The  Secretary  has  as  yet  forwarded  no  report, 
hence,  wishing  not  to  anticipate  that  report,  we  pass  with  but  a  remark 
or  twa 

1st.  About  one  linndred  names  were  enrolled.  ,    * 

2d.  The  Institute  was  considered  an  eminent  success. 

3d.  The  teachers  were  eminently  pleased  with  the  management  of  the 
Institute,  and  with  the  instruction.  The  management  was  the  work  of 
the  Examiner,  Pleasant  Bond,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  instruction  was 
the  work  of  Hon.  B.  E.  White,  one  of  Ohio's  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
educators.  If  Mr.  White  always  does  so  good  work,  we  hope  he  will  not 
Only  wait  over  the  border,  but  often  cross  the  line  into  Hoosierdom. 

4th.  Three  evening  lectures  were  delivered;  two  by  Mr.  White  and  one 
by  the  writer. 

6.  A  series  of  resolutions  of  considerable  length  was  adopted,  among 
which  were  the  following : 

1.  That  every  teacher  in  Marion  county  shoulcl  take  and  read  the 
Indiana  School  Journal, 

2.  That  every  Trustee  should  furnish  each  school  house  in  his  township 
with  a  Bible,  an  Unabridged  Dictionary,  a  Globe,  •  Outline  Maps,  and 
Beading  Charts.    He  should  also  pay  for  having  the  rooms  kept  warmed. 

8.  That  we  regard  Hon.  B.  B.  White,  of  Ohio^  ss  one  of  the  leading 
educstOTs  of  our  ooontry,  and  that  we  highly  appreciate  the  yery  able  and 
practical  course  of  instructions  he  has  given  us.  We  also  express  our 
bearty  thanks  to  those  other  instructors  who  bays  labored  with  us  so  esur- 
osstly  and  efficiently. 

4.  That  the  Institute  has  been  a  sucoess,  and  that  our  thanks  are  due 
oar  County  Examiner  fbr  the  tflksient  mannsr  in  wliish  he  has  ooik* 

ducted  it.  , 
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SCHOOL  0T7IGSBS  IN  THB  I.IGISLJkTTJBB. 


A  Ttry  enoaartging  ftumberof  lehool  offieen  are  oMinbon  of  the-  Le^ 
iiUare  now  in  saMioB.  In  the  Senate  Ib  Hon.  Will  Oumbaclc,  wli^bta 
for  the  last  two  yean  been  Preeideafc  of  the  SebooiBoafd  of  Oreenaburg, 
Decatur  Oounty*  In  the  Hooae^  u  Hon.  Theodore  Staokhouee^  reoentl j 
Bzammer  of  Orange  Oounty ;  Hoa.  Jaoob  T.  Bird,  recently  Sxaminer  of 
Gibson  Oounty ;  Hon.  Hexekiah  Shook,  recently  Szaminer  of  Kipley 
County;  Hon.  !D.  IL  Stewart,  formerly  Examiner  of  Bnth  Oounty; 
Hon.  Elijah  Newland,  exeeottTe  member  of  the  School  Board  of  Nen^ 
Albany ;  Hon.  William  Skidmore,  recently  Township  Tmetee  in  Yermil- 
'ion  Ooi^nty;  Hon.  Smil  Biachop)  recently  Townihip  Troetee  in  Van- 
derburg  County ;  aod  Hoa.  John  BaUiff,  School  Director  in  Grant  County. 

There  are  doubtless  others,  but  we  are  not  now  In  possession  of  the  facts. 
There  are  also  sevefal  ez-teaehers,  among  whom  is  prominent  Hi^or  Kin- 
tey,  Senator  from  Wayne. 

Knowing  the  eminent  ability  of  some  of  these  members,  also  their  in- 
terest in  edacation,  there  is  reason  to  hope  much  from  them. 

■ 

EDUOATIOKAL  OOMMITTISa. 

Senate. — Hon.  Will  Oumback  (chairman),  T.  J.  Oason,  Isaac  Kinley,  J. 
B.  Kilee,  0.  S.  Parish,  Bayleas  Hanna,  J.  H.  Yawter,  and  William  Tag- 
gart 

Bdust. — General  W.  B.  KoLean  (chairman),  Hinun  Wesson,  Theodore 
Stackhouse,  William  Smith,  Emil  Bischof;  John  BatUiT,  ax^  Clement  B. 
Cory. 

From  the  above,  the  friends  of  education  may  know, 

1.  To  which  members  of  the  Assembly  educational  Legislation  is  spec-' 
tally  committed. 

2.  To  whom  may  be  addressed  suggestions,  proposed  amendments  of 
the  law,  Ac 


To'WTfSHip  LiBBAKixs. — The  new  books,  are  now  being  boxed  prepara- 
tory to  sending  to  the  respective  counties  thence  to  the  townships.  Num- 
ber of  volumes  already  purchased  28,292,  and  a  provision  to  purchase  a 
few  more  for  the  larger  cities,  A  mine  of  truth  from  which  we  trust  many 
a  youth  will  delve  the  golden  sands  of  wisdom. 

Pacts  ahd  Pzcnisx.— Total  School  Fund  of  Indiana  up  to  December, 
1866.  #7,611,337.44. 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  per  month,  iii  cothmon  scliobls  last 
ye*r,  $1.16. 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  common 'schOoTs  of  the 
254,639; 

WlM>le  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  569,779. 

. .       *  «    • 
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I 

Thi  Lmui  0mas9j^Th»  flnt  namber  of  tUs  woric  It  on  our  table 
Thii  if  tt  sixteen  paged,  doable  oolomn  monthly  adapted  to  children  and 
joaih.  It  if  largely  ilh»tnted  irlth  wood  enta,  and  preMate  an  aitractiye 
appearanoe.  If  this  nnmber  k  a  iair  index  of  Alton  teaee,  we  feel  mI^ 
in  Mylng  tiris  pafMr  wHI  NeeiTe  %  eofdKal  weleoMe  from  the  little  f olkL— 
^  P«n>ll8hed  moirthly  by  W.  W.  DowHng  and  A.  O.  Bhortridge,  Indianapo- 
lis. Sdbioripticm,  $0.76  per  aunnm. 

FmasTinfftov.^1  shall  be  pleased  to  fbmiahafliy  needy  and  worthy  joa^ 
man  a  schohurahip  for  free  tuition  for  ooe^  two  er  thiee  yean,  in  one  of  the 
leading  ooUsgsa  of  our  State,  ^etoenoe  is  given  to  »  wcnmded  soldier 
or  soldier's  orphan.  Good  habits  and  moral  charaeter  espeeial  oonditions. 
Any  wlsUng  lUrt&r  information  will  write  me  at  Indianapolis* — Bdztok. 

PuBUBBXBs'  FBospxcnrs.— We  call  the  attention  of  our  readem  to  tiM 
Fubliflher's  Prospectus  on  second  page  of  ooTor.  The  thne  has  surely  come 
when  the  Joukval  should  be  in  the  hands  of  more  than  one-eighth  of  the 
teachers  of  our  State.  The  State  Convention  of  JSzaminers  think  the 
same.  These  are  the  sentiments  of  the  Examiners  as  expressed  at  their 
conyention  in  March  IM6, namely: 

i 

<<  As  a  means  of  communication,  as  well  as  a  Joumalof  reading  and  infot* 
mation  we  regard  the  Ivdiava  School  Jourval  an  indispensable  organ." 

It  is  sincerely  desired  that  ail  teachers  and  examiners  will  give  aid  in 
4sircQlatiii«  the  ^VBV  al. 

Goo»  Ivx  AMD  Pura.— Per  eoortesy  of  Mr.  Snmwalt  of  Ann  of  Wer* 
den  &  Sumwalt,  Booksellers  of  Indianapolis,  a  box  of  good  steel  pens  and 
a  bottle  of  Mitchell's  superior  <<  Writing  Fluid,"  hare  been  pUused  upon, 
our  table.    Many  thanks  for  the  &Tor. 

Ikbtitutx. — From  the  Waterloo  City  /VeM,  we  learn  that  the  teach- 
-ers  of  De  Kalb  County  held  a  suocessfhl  Institute  a  few  weeks  since.  The 
number  enrolled  was  89 ;  ayerage  attendance  64. 
»       A  priie  of  a  dictionary  was  offered  to  the  township  ftimishing  the  Urg- 
f  est  average  attendance.    Smithfleld  Township  won  the  prize 

Allbv  OotrKTT  Ikstitutb.— From  the  Fort  Wayne  ChaetUy  we  lenm 
that  the  Allen  County  teachers  held  a  large  Institute  on  the  week  befbve 
Christmas.    The  enrollment^  ^as  orer  100 1  average  attendance^  60. 


A  permanent  Institute  association  was  organised,  oonstitntian  and  by- 
laws adopted,  and  oi&oera  elected.  The  Otu^tU  says  this  is  the  ilrst  Inati- 
tnte  held  in  the  oeun^.  This  is  a  late  start  for  so  large  and  wealthy  n 
county  as  AUen. 

«Still  I  live."— 9!te  Ia«<  uwrdi  of  DatM  WebtUr. 

«  More  light" — TKe  latt  loorcb  of  OtMt 

^This  Is  the  laatof  earth— I  am  content"— j:«s<  word§  ff  J.  Q  Mwtmm 
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Illdtoib. — ^FrofeMor  Bdwarii  tenniiiAted  hit  editorial  oonneciion  with 
ibBlllinoi$  Teacher  with  the  Deeomber  number  '66 ;  Mr.  Wm.  K.  Baker 

takes  his  place.  « 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  the  President  of  Illiooit  Colleger  held  a 
eonferenoe  to  considw  ooUegiate  Interests  and  education  in  general. 

TtvraBsn. — ^The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has  reftised  to  pass  a  bill 
establishing  a  system  of  Common  Schools ;  26  Toting  aye,  89  nay.  As  of 
Olid,  men  still  loTe  darkness  rathier  than  light 

Cauvobioa. — ^From  November  nuwber  of  Ox^omts  f^a/eh§r  we  glean 
lbs  following  for  school  year  ending  June,  6<i : 

Number  of  children  In  State  between  5  and  21  yeara. 84,042 

XnrsUed  in  school • — ••  65,173 

Average  daily' attendance... • ••».•.•.•..•.-•  88,989 

length  of  scfiool  in  months •• •.'.•..•  61 

Average  monthly  wages  of  Male  Teadien,  board  included... $78.00- 

i^emalc •• 87.00 

AMSBiouLir  JoinurAi.   of  SuDOAnov^— The   Deoembev    number  ni 

the  American  Jowmal  of  Ediuca;tiion  eomes  with  much  good  matter  and 
many  fine  engravings.  These  engravings  represent  distinguished  educa- 
tors from  difTerent  States,  and  from  various  fields  of  labor.  While  it  is  no 
part  of  our  purpose  to  ^*puff"  this  work,  we  mi^  say  that  H  la  worthy  of 
a  place  in  any  educator's  library. 

AjroTHXB  Gut. — "Mr,  Loring  Andrews  has  reoently  made  a  gift  of 
1100,000  to  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Sees  Homo.— The  author  of  ^  Eooe  Homo"  has  at  last  been  found,  in 
Seely,  of  University  College,  London. — New  Tork  Teacher. 

UirrvxitsiTT  CoiTTOCATiov.  N.  Y. — At  the  University  convooation  of 
New  York,  last  year,  some  most  important  measures  were  discussed,  and 
some  adopted. 

DUeussed. — "  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  an  indis- 
pensable element  in  a  school  education." 

'^The  introduction  of  ChrieHan  Greek  and  Latin  into  Golleges." 

«*  Art  Education  in  Colleges." 

In  1865  the  Convocation  adopted  and  submitted  to  the  various  colleges 
of  Che  State'  a  grade  of  qualification  requisite  for  admission  to  ooUege. 

It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  other  States  will  follow  the  good  example  of 
New  York. 

John  Bitskik  is  candidate  tn  the  Oxford  Professorship  of  Poetry 
(Xogland),  which  will  be  vacant  next  spring.. 
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Tbb  Pbixcipus  or  Lativ  Okamxab,  with  a  complete  index.   By  Peter  Ballion,  D.  *D 
New  York,  Sheldon  A  Co.  12mo,  pp.  890. 

With  due  defference  to  the  scholarly  repatatton  of  Br.  Bullion,  this  work  proceeds 
on  %  method  rwlieaUy  objectionable.  This  method  is  thftt  of  presenting  all  the  rnles, 
exceptions,  notes,  conjugations  snd  declensions  without  ftocompanying  ezercisea.  In 
the  use  of  this  book  the  pupil  spends  all  his  effort  in  the  work  or  committing ;  never 
once  within  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  pages,  being  relioTed  by  the  trsDS- 
Uiion  of  a  single  line.  This  system  may  make  adeptA  hi  ruleH  and  principles,  but 
It  is  harder  on  the  pnpil  than  making  *'  brick  without  straw." 

PissT  Ljuvu  RsAnufo  B^wx,  containing  an  epitome  of  OBsears   Gallic  Wara,   and 
Lhmond's  Lives  of  Distinguished  Romans.    By  William  Smith,  LL.  D.    New  York  : 
Harper  dr  Bros.- 
Tbe  first  thirty  pages  of  this  work  after  the  introduction,  are  made  np  of  extracts  fnm 

•Ossar's  GaUio  War.  The  next  one  hundred  pages  are  doToted  to  th^livee  of  distin* 
gnished  Romans,  beginning  with  Romulus  and  closing  with  Augustus.  The  next  one 
hundred  and  thixty  pages  are  doToted  to  Notes,  and  Boman  Antiquities ;  and  thec^ 
malnder,  is  a  Dictionary 

The  chief  aim  of  t^iis  book  so  fkr  as  declared  in  the  prefhce,  and  inferred  fh)m  its  ar- 
rangement, is  to  ftmiafa  jnTonile  Latin  tn  JnreBfles.  This  aim  has  In  a  Ikir  degree 
been  attsined. 

Rat's  Reyiskd  AI'OXBrab  Paxts  I  ahdJIT,  published  by  Sargent,  Willsoi^ft  HInkle,  Gin- 
cmnnti. 

The  PoblisherB  announce  i4  the  prefiice,  that  each  rolnme  has  been  sul^ected 
to  a  carefhl  snd  thorough  roTlsion. 

This  work  presents  a  clear  paper  and  a  fair  and  usually  attractire  page,  thus  show- 
ing a  good  roeohanioal  execution.  In  subject  matter,  we  hare  no  means  at  present  oX 
comparing  the  new  with  the  old,  but  naturally  enough  suppose  it  an  improTomeo^ 
Ray' A  Algebras  have  long  been  before  the  public,  and  have  received  an  endorsement  in 
a  high  degree  complimentary. 

Thk  Atlaxtio  Momtrlt,  A  Magazine  of  Literature,  Science,  Art  and  Politics. 
This  work  holds  firmly  and  ably  its  former  l^gh  rank.    Many  of  its  articles  iire  th» 

products  not  o(  facile  pens  only,  but  of  strong  brains.    The  prospectus  for  the  currool 
year  presents  a  corps  of  contributors  which  are  an  earnest  Ibr  the  present  volume. 
Subscription  $4.00  per  annum.    Ticknor  ft  Fields,  Publishers,  Boston. 

HAxm's  Maoaiixx.  Thismagasine  is  popularised  by  wood  cuts,  and  by  articles  of  tK^ 
narrative  and  romantic  type.    Added  to  the  above  is  •oecasionally  an  article  oteBi« 
finish  and  force. 
Subscription  pnce  $4.00  per  annum.    Publishers,  Harper  ft  Bros.  New  York. 

Tbb  Lajwm  Rbpositoxt,  This  work  is  characterised  by  chasiencss,  elegance,  and  piety, 

carrying  into  ev«ry  home  it  enters  the  aroma  of  purity,  faith  and  affection. 
Published  monthly  by  Poe  ft  Hitchcock,  Cincinnati ;  $3  60  per  annum. 

Th«  WBSTSBif  CnaisTTAN  AJdvooats,  This  able  paper  is  an  organ  of  the  MethoUiBt 
chuToh ;  is  published  weekly  at  Oinoinnati,  at  $3.00  per  annnm. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  BEST  PBOMOTE  MORAL 

INSTRUCTION? 


A 


BT  B.  O.  HOBB8,  PBX81DSKT  OF  ULBLHAV  COLLCOX* 

[B«ftd  before  the  SUie  Teacktn'  Aaioeiatkai  and  pablkhfld  bj  rcquwt 

of  urn:"} 

This  qaettion  is  one  of  verf  gmye  importaace.  It  inTolvefl  the 
interest  of  both  Church  and  State ;  of  the  church,  because  its  fa* 
tore  prosperity  and  power  muai  depend  on  how  much  the  educator 
ii  eoacemed  in  the  eTongel  work ;  of  the  state,  because  on  it  de- 
pends the  order,  obedience,  industry,  weakh^  intelligenoe  and  patri- 
otism of  its  citisens. 

Moval  instruction,  as  defined  bj  Webster,  has  reference  to  the 
''relation  of  conformitj  to  the  true  moral  standard  or  rule;  the 
quality  of  an  action ;  a  principle  or  sentiment  when  tried  by  the 
standard  of  right ;  the  quality  ofan  action  which  renders  it  good;'' 
''the  conformity  of  an  action  to  the  Divine  Law  or  the  principles 
of  morals;"  all  of  which  may  be  summed  up  thust  instruction 
which  conforms  to,  and  develops  the  Divine  Law. 

God  has  written  His'  Law  in  two  ways.  One  in  the  mhid,  and 
the  other  in  the  Book;  yet  it  is  the  same  in  both.  They  who  are 
wHhoat  the  Book,  are  a  law  unto  themseltes*  They  who  have  the 
Book,  liave  both  an  internal  and  external  evidence  of  the  Divine 

win. 

I  afaall  assume  for  truth,  that  the  Book  has  been  ^  written  by  in* 
•pisatioo  of  Qod  f  that  '*  it  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
iat  eoffiection,  for  uistniction  in  rif^iteoosness)  that  the  man  of  God 
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may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  jfumi^hed  onto  all  good  works;*  that 

whatsoerer  it  contains  <'  was  written  for  our  learning,**  and  that  ' 
^  secret  things  belong  unto  Grod  but  those  that  are  revealed  belong 
to  us  and  ,to  our  children ;"  and  that  the  Book — ths  BihU — is  not 
onfu  Divinely  inspired^  but  genuine  and  authentic^  and  designed  to 
be  tbe  lupremo  law  of  ntitiQiis  as  well  as  of  individuals,  and  the 
standard  for  the  educator,  the  citizen,  the  ruler,  the  judge  and  the 
patriot  as  well  as  of  the  Christian ;  that  its  mission  is  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever ; 
that  it  needs  nothing  to  be  added  or  subtracted,  and  that  it  is 
adapted  to  the  flEunilj,  the  school,  and  the  university ;  and  demands 
a.resp^l  for  its  perogatives  in  the  councils  of  state  and  in  the  di- 
plomacy of  nations. 

When  our  Divine  Law  giver  took  our  flesh  upon  Itim  and  lived 
with  men.  He  conformed  His  life  io  the  statutes  and  precepts  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  the  hour  of  His  temptations  and  sufferings  as  weU  as 
when  they  spread  garments  and  palm  branches  in  the  way  and  cried, 
•  ^Hosannah  to  tl^e  Son  of  David,"  his  eye  was  ever  on  the  Scrip- 
tures declaring  both  to  Satan  and  to  men,  they  must  needs  be  ful- 
filled, they  cannot  be  broken.  ^  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  aAvay, 
but  my  word  shall  not  pass  away." 

While  it  unfolds  doctrines  hard  t6  be  understood  and  whij^h  angels 
desire  to  loek  into^  it  contains  precepts  and  wisdom  that  a  thild  cud 
understand.    It  has  daily  food  for  every  ord^  of  mind  and  every 
ffrade  of  society.     It  speaks  of  plants  and  animals,  of  the  earkk, 
sea  and  air,  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  of  time  and  eternity,  of  the 
wicked  and  the  good,  of  saints  and  of  angels^  and  of  the  Great  Je- 
hovah Himself  as  no  other  book  has  spoken  or  can  speak*    To  this 
Book  all  things  must  be  brought  and  by  it  all  must  be  trvbdu     l^oc 
that  end  it  was  given,  ''See  that  thou  do  all  things  aooording  to  the 
pattern  shown  thee  in  the  mount,"  is  a  commandment  that  lives    in 
all  its  force. 

l^ot  long  since  while  witnessing  an  examinaiion  of  the  studenta 
of  a  Noimal  Sdiool  in  a.  neigyKiring  state,  the  question  was  (M-e- 
Seated  whether  the  Bible  should  be  taught  in  the  Common  School  ? 
'  The  young  lady  to  whom  the  subjeet  was  assigned  made  an  affirm- 
ative answer  with  appropriate  modifications.  A  gentleman  preoeii( 
*  Who  claimed  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Jildge  and, Trustee, :  anc 
Whose  councils  are  known  in  tJie  Giant  City  of  the  aorth-weat^ 

'  oedbiM  to  warn  the  teaehers  (i^aent,  who  -might,  in  days  to 

r 
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poar  rich  infltnietioB  over  the  souIb  of  that  rich  hmd,  that  Illinois 
had  made  it  her  policj  to  exclude  Bible  Instruoiioii  from  her  schoob 
lest  thej  should  prove  nurseries  of  sectarianism.  How  would  that 
dedsion  bare  sounded  to  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  who  required 
the  Law  to  be  taught  by  every  parent  and  teacher  on  everj  daj  of 
the  week.    Let  us  look  at  this  subject. 

In  the  capital  of  our  state  maj  be  found  a  tastefbl  photographic 
exhibit  of  the  wise  men  of  1851  who  framed  our  State  Constitution. 
This  work,  the  Idth  Article  excepted,  is  a  moh^iment  of  their  wi»^ 
dom.    In  that  fundamental  code  they  say  ^  KnowMge  and  Leanih^  *" 
ing,  generally  diffused  throughout  a  comihunity,  being  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  a  free  government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  encoursge  by  all  snitable  means,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, scientific  and  agricultural  improvement,''  and  in  the  year  of' 
our  Lord,  1865,  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Indiana  in  obedience  to 
this  Constitutional  obligation  made  it  the  law  of  the  land  that  the 
Bible  shall  not  be  taken  out  oJ[  our  common  schools.    I  infei^   from 
this  indirectly  that  the  Bible  is  made  by  law  the  standard  of  morals, 
in  Indiana,  leaving  our  sister  state  and  his  judgeship  to  determine 
what  is  the  standard  for  Illinois. 

If  we  have  not  the  Bible  for  oar  standard  to  what  do  we  appeal 
for  the  right  ?  To  our  laws  ?  They  are  ever  changing,  and  eminate 
fixMn  the  imperfect  judgment  of  men.  They  do  not  nse  above  the 
moral  sense  of  the  people  by  whom  and  for  whom  they  are  made, 
and  therefore  can  be  no  standard  in  the  higher  or  supreme  sense  <^ 
the  term.  The  Christian  only  obeys  them,  when,  by  doing  so,  he 
iB  not  required  to  violate  the  Divine  Law. 

Having  defined  moral  instiuctioB,  and  the  fiiver  of  law  havmg 
giYen  oux  standard  a  place  in  the  common  school,  the  academy  and 
die  college,  it  remains  to  be  shown  how  this  work  should  be  done. 
Let  the  Bible  itself  direct  us.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  and  Kings 
of  Israel  this  was  their  only  school  book.  In  ^ywj  synagogue  was 
a  SsU>bath  schooL  The  whole  people  wei^  here  required  to  meet  as 
often  as  the  returning  Sabbath  and  hear  the  reading  and  exposi- 
tion of  the  Law*  Daring  the  week  as  they  sat  in  their  houses  or 
walked  by  the  way,  it  was  to  be  diligently  taught  to  their  childrea. 

Their  conduct  in  that  day  socially,  civilly  and  religiously,  was 
held  up  before  the  law  to  see  whether  it  was  approved  or  con- 
demned* The  obedience  of  children  was  cleariy  taught,  and  the 
diild  that  honored  his  father  and  his  mother,  l|ip  dajs  should  be  long 
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in  the  land.  <*A  wige  son  makeih  a  ^M  hAer."  ^Mj  son  betr 
the  institiction  of  th j  ikther,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  th j  mother, 
for  thej  shall  he  an  ornament  of  grace  nnto  ihj  head  and  chains 
about  thj  ned^**  On  the  other  hand  how  severe  are  the  judgments 
for  the  disobedient ;  ^  A  fbofish  son  is  the  heaviness  of  his  mother." 
^  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  bj  his  fkther  or  his  mother,  and  all 
the  people  shall  saj  amen.**  ^The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  fiither 
and  despiseth  io  obej  his  mother,  the  ravens  of  the  yallej  shaD 
pick  it  out,  and  the  joang  eagles  shaU  eat  it"  And  jet  the  Jodge 
says  it  will  not  do  to  tesdi  this  doctrine  in  Illinois.  What  bean- 
tiftd  lessons  1  How  a  teacher's  heart  wnald  go  out  with  such  prs- 
oepts  and  admonition,  and  melt  a  school  into  tenderness,  gratitade 
and  love,  and  raise  the  minds  of  those  creatores  of  immortality  into 
an  upper  lif^  and  show  them  how  much  our  Great  Law-Qiver  is  fj^ 
be  both  feared  and  loved^ 

Again  it  sometimes  happens  in  the  teacher^s  experience,  and  it  is 
with  the  school  and  teacher  that  I  Jiave  now  mainly  to  inquire, 
that  truth  and  falsehood  must  be  examined  and  contrasted.    We 
may  search  the  tomes  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  where,  in 
all  the  diversified  systems  of  their  philosophers  and  wise  men,  do 
we  find  a  standard  of  troth.    It  took  a  pure  intelligence  familiar 
with  the  coandls  of  the  Omniscient  to  give  man  a  true  standard. 
Pilate  asked  the  question,  what  is  trath  ?    The  Son  of  Mary  an- 
swered it  in  language  that  the  world  is  slow  to  hear,  in  His  prayer 
to  the  Father  when  Hesaid,  ^  H^ word  i$ truth/'    Againheartbe 
Psalmist,  ^The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the 
testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the  simple ;  the  stataiea 
of  the  Lord  are  right,  rtjcndxig  the  heart ;  the  commiUidmenta  of 
the  Lord  are  pare  enlightening  the  eyes,  the  judgments  of  the  Liord 
are  trae  and  righteous  altogether."    ^  Grace  and  trath  coma  by 
Jesus  Christ'' 

As  the  child  is  taught  thus  to  venerate  and  admire  this  sublime 
standard,  how  ^>tly  can  we  introduce  the  statutes  of  the  Decalogue 
^Thou  shalt  not  bear  fidse  witness."    In  other  words,  thou  ahsdt 
neither  lie  nor  cheat,  for  the  ccmimand  embraces  both.    ^<He  thmt 
speaketh  truth  showeth  forth  righteousness."    ^The  lip  of  tmUi 
shall  be  established  fbrever;  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but  for  a  moment.'* 
^  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  but  they  that  desd 
truly  are  EDs  delight"    ^  Commit  thy  ways  unto  the  Lord,  trtiat 
also  in  Him  and  He  shall  bring  U  to  pass,  and  He  diall  farsac 
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fivth  dij  righteoQUieas  as  the  %ht,  and  (by  judgment  aa  the  noon- 
jgj »  '^Theae  six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate,  jea  seven  are  an 
abomination  unto  Him,  a  proud  look,  a  Ijing  tongue,  and  hands  that 
flhed  innocent  blood,  a  heart  that  deviseth  wicked  imaginations,  feet 
that  be  swift  in  coming  to  mischief,  a  false  witness  that  speaketh 
fioB,  and  he  that  soweth  discord  among  brethren.''  ^As  a  mad  man 
who  casteth  firebrands^  arrows  and  death,  so  ia  the  man  that  de- 
edveth  his  neighbor  and  saith  am  not  I  in  sport  ?' 

There  is  no  eril  perhaps  thai  has  a  worse  effect  on  community 
than  deception  and  fiilsehood.  Even  in  respectable  soqiety  we  find 
doabtful  integrity.  Tou  call  upon  a  fiiend  and  he  invites  you  to 
dine;  oh  no  I  do  not  wish  to  eat.  At  the  same  tame  you  are  quite 
huDgiy  and  hope  he  will  press  his  hospitality,  or  you  accept  his 
lind  offer  and  he  tells  you  that  he  is  afraid  his  dinner  will  not  suit 
you  when  really  he  is  seeking  your  praise* 

You  call  upon  your  friend  who  is  not  quite  in  reoeptioD  style  and 
the  servant  is  instructed  to  say  ^  not  at  home."    A  merchant  feasr^ 
mg  his  short  stodk:  may  work  to  his  disadvantage  overtells  his  cus- 
tomers that  the  article  wanted  is  on  the  way,  or  with  a  window  full 
of  goods  and  little  behind  the  counter  he  tdls  you  he  has  plenty 
more  in  the  cellar,  and  shrewdly  goes  to  a  neighbor  shop  to  pur* 
cfaaae  your  supply  pretending  to  have  drawn  upon  his  own  stores. 
The  butcher  blows  up  his  meat  to  make  it  fat*    The  dandy  paints 
his  aandy  hair  and  whiskers  black.  Children  are  deceived  to  induce 
them  to  take  some  nauseous  dose.      Parents  cheat  them  out  of  pie 
and  cake  by  lying.    A  young  lady  is  teased  about  her  beau  and 
she  uses  the  English  language  much  to  her  disadvantage  because 
her  heart  has  never  sincerely  loved  the  truth.    Amelie  Opie  has 
written  a  good  little  work  on  lying,  in  which  she  handsomely  ex- 
poses malicious  and  cowardly  lies*  black  lies,  white  lies,  lies  tor  fiin 
and  lies  for  politeness ;  all  of  which  soon  look  odious  when  we  can 
hold  them  up  before  the  Bible.    No  fiiilse  way  can  stand  before 
the  pure  light  of  Heaven. 

How  can  we  so  effectively  impress  the  mind  of  the  young  with 
their  duty  to  God,  and  to  man,  as  by  showing  clearly  the  Higher 
Law.  Profanity,  intemperance,  idleness,  pride,  selfishness,  jealousy, 
ingratitnde,  politeness,  ma^aminity.  Sabbath  breaking,  theft^  love, 
kindness,  duty  to  Government,  all  the  qualities  that  make  up  char- 
acter either  good  or  bad,  may  here  be  seen  by  tracing  the  beauty  of 
tbe  one  and  the  deformity  of  the  other. 
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But  70a  BfLj  we  all  understand  this  I  How  can  it  be  acoomplislied  ? 
That  is  the  question.  I  will  try  to  answer  it.  We  must  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  work,  bj  reading,  by  meditation  and  by  prayer ;  we 
must  feel  our  responsibility,  our  accountability ;  but  we  have  human 
nature  to  deal  with,  and  being  crafty  we  must  catch  it  <^  with  guile,"* 
by  our  arts.  A  boy  is  angry  and  revengeful,  I  know  he  cannot  be  sen  - 
gible  of  his  faults  now,  I  will  wait  my  time,  I  will  in  a  week  or  more 
upon  opportunity,  bring  this  subject  out  in  my  scripture  lesson  and 
show  it  up  in  all  its  defomiity,  briefly  but  clearly ;  I  will  not  'seem 
to  refer  to  him  bat  I  will  not  let  him  escape,  he  shall  be  left  with- 
out excuse.  A  young  woman  is  vain  and  fond  of  the  dance,  I  wilU 
on  a  fitting  occasion  show  her  the  character  of  Herodias  and  her 
daughter,  aud  how  their  aocomplishmenta  live  in  •sacred  history, 
thair  nature  and  their  fruits.  Herod  himself  shall  not  escape,  and 
the  boy  thatnuikes  rash  promises  and  contends  that  he  must  always 
execute  them  because  they  were  made  can  see  the  ^condemnation  and 
pemorse  of  that  weak  man ;  Our  Savior  condemned  the  son  that  kept 
not  a  good  promise,  and  commends  the  one  that  broke  a  bad  one. 

This  question  has  much  to  do  with  honor  among  boys  and  we  should 
labor,  to  define  the  law  of  honor  as  it  is  given  by  the  Divine  Law 
and  seen  by  angels. 

There  is  a  right  time,  as  Veil  as  a  right  way  to  reach  the  mind, 
and  we  learn  th^se  best  by  being  under  a  sincere  desire  for  the  weU 
ftre  of  those  we  would  bless. 

r 

I  believe  in  Providences.  Experience  as  well  as  the  Bible  teaches 
me  to  be  a  believer.  Would  you  master  a  bad  heart  and  right  up 
a  school  when  breakers  look  .rough  before  you  ?  60  to  your  closet 
and  ask  Him  who  is  a  Spirit  that  He  will,  by  that  working  by  which 
He  subdue^  all  things  to  Himself,  so  put  fears  in  the  way  of  evil 
counsel,  and  so  soflen  the  hard  and  impenitent  heart  that  it  will  yield 
to  a  better  nature.  When  he  who  would  labor  for  others  is  willing  to 
work  in  this  element  he  wiU  find  himself  in  possession  of  the  most 
effective  power,  for  controlling  those  around  him.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  specious  philosophy  which  presumes  that  Grod  made 
the  universe  and  then  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself.  I  believe  that 
not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground  without  His  notice ;  that  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered ;  thi^t  He  knows  our  thoughts  before 
they  are  uttered ;  "thai  He  is  not  very  far  from  each  one  of  us ;  that 
in  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ;  that  He  gives  us  lifb 
and  breath  and  all  things ;  that  the  preparation  of  the  heart  and  the 


r 
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aiBwerofthetongneaMiof  thdliOffd.''    ^HeA  ought  fdwayv  to  pray 
and  not  &int»'*  and  ^the  prayer  of  a  rigbteaua  man  availetJi  muck/' 

The  haman  heart  perpetually  ueeda  a  melting  power  In  it  (  with*  - 
ODt  tiu8  it  k  hard,  Belfish,  incorrigible.  Where  can  ifs  look  fiir  this 
power  but  to  the  throne  of  the  Omnipotent  who  created  and  suataine 
tliemuTene?  When  His  l^irit  goes  forth  nought  can  restrain  it. 
When  we  can  prevail  with  it  to  work  for  us,  where  is  the  limit  to 
iiB  power? 

Some  may  question  this  theory ;  I  hare  tried  it  for  twenty  years 
s&d  feel  safe  in  recommending  it  as  the  superior  remedy  for  infnm*^ 
ties  in  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  student  Under  its  influence  ^mtiv^ 
eauHan^forethoughtjprudmicey  love,  ^eneroiify^  inndiuBi^  moffmmimi^' 
(y,  jtutiecy  aU  th$  bitter  quaUtie$  of  the  heart,  rapidly  develop  and 
Mend  their  benign  influences ;  while  in  the  Divine  Presence,  anger, 
envy,  jealousy,  revenge,  hatred  and  all  the  evil  genii  stand  abashed 
aid  retire. 

God  meant  that  teaching  should  be  done  in  this  element  that  He 
might  be  honored  in  the  work  and  that  the. teacher  might  learn  to 
^  praise  Him  for  it.  He  is  a  jealous  God  and  will  not  give  His  praise 
to  anotlier,  and  His  blessings  are  guaranteed  only  to  those  who  hon* 
or  HiuL  We  are  slow  to  believe  it  and  still  slower  to  act ;  hence,  ^ 
the  reason  why  the  world  moves  so  tardily  in  moral  reform.  In  pnv 
portion  as  we  work  in  harmony  with  God's  laws  we  shall  realise 
His  blessing  to  attend  our  labors. 

Tiiere  is  something  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  in  the 
praetical  life  of  Mary  Lyon,  the  founder  and  soul,  for  many  years,  of 
Holyoke  Seminary.  How  forcibly  her  life  illustrates  the  course  I 
here  attempt  to  commend ;  with  a  prayerful  heart  and  with  Bible  in 
hand  she  labored,  labored  in  faith  and  hope,  and  her  labors  were  abund* 
antly  blessed.  Her  life  still  lives  and  it  will  live.  How  earnestly 
and  aptly  ahe  held  up  the  gospel  mirror  before  indiscretion  and  im* 
propriety  in  their  multiplied  forms,  and  gave  ^  line  upon  line  and 
preeept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  bringing  them 
perpetually  ^  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony." 

The  Bible  abundantly  testifies  of  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
of  its  Author  by  things  that  are  seen.  There  are  men  now,  who  try  to 
scale  the  heavens,  and  find  the  abode  of  the  blesSed  through  some 
empyreal  region  which  their  own  fancy  has  made.  They  study 
nature  and  shut  their  eyes  upon  the  ^  Alpha  and  Omega»*' 
.the^'Boot  and  the  Q&pring  of  David."    They  choose  to  live  in  tba 
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sabBine  jet  cold  regioii  of  libertme  mind,  and  can  see  no  bean^  in 
^  Him  who  oometh  fhmi  Edom  with  dyed  gannents  from  Bazrahf" 
"^  Who  treadeth  the  winepreBs  alone  and  of  the  people  there  was  none 
with  Him.''  How  much  the  heart  safiers  in  this  desert  air !  This 
siroc  canses  mnltitudes  morally  to  perish,  that  by  living  a|id  thinking 

'  in  a  more  genial  air,  Uke  Milton  and  Newton,  might  have  hcmored 
the  name  of  Him  who  liveth  and  was  dead. 

There  is  to  me  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the  thought  that  the  Author 
of  the  Bible  is  the  Author  of  Nature ;  that  He  who  gave  us  the  his- 
tory of  creatipn  in  the  Pentateuch  gave  it  also  in  the  rocks.  There  is 
beauty  in  the  thought  that  He  who  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came 
down  and  took  flesh  upon  Him;  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the 
GMhead  bodily ;  who  stood  upon  mount  Sinai  and  gave  us  a  law,  and 
on  Calvary  and  gave  us  redemption,  was  the  creator  of  ttie  naiountains 
and  the  valleys,  of  the  rivers  and  the  seas,  of  plants  and  animals,  of 

^the  great  expanse  of  the  universe.  There  is  something  toudiingly 
instructive  in  the  thought  that  what  we  call  the  Laws  of  Nature,  is 
but  the  way  Grod  works.  He  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever,  is  uniform  in  His  operations  and  we  call  that  uniformil|r  Lena. 
How  cold  is  the  philosophy  of  nature  when  we  study  it  alistractly 
when  there  is  no  blending  it  with  the  power  and  presence  of  that 
Divine  Energy  which  pervades  the  universe! 

When  this  great  leading  idea  can  have  a  ruling  power  in  our 
minds  we  can  throw  light  and  moral  power  into  the  sciences^  The 
traces  of  Divinity  can  be  discovered  in  the  rocks,  the  plants,  quad- 
rupeds, insects,  reptiles,  in  the  wind,  and  in  the  clouds  'in  the  daric* 
ness  and  in  the  light,  as  well  as  in  the  planets,  comets  and  the  fixed 
stars.  We  need  to  have  our  whole  circle  of  sciences  mors  effectu- 
ally baptised  into  a  moral  element,  that  they  may  be  cleansed  from 
skepticism,  and  infidelity  and  the  refrigerating  power  of  Pantheistic 
philosophy.  We  need  to  elevate  learning  in  the  common  school,  th0 
academy,  and  college,  that  it  may  warm  and  vitalize  in  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  This  genial  power  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
when  the  glory  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth 
as  the  waters  do  the  sea.  All  our  systems  of  instruction  will  be  on 
the  Lord's  side,  our  books  will  more  clearly  acknowledge  HioSt  nor 
will  states^  be  afraid  to  teach  His  law  or  have  it  taught. 

Another  preparation  for  this  work  is  to  command  a  fund  of  in- 
formation gleaned  from  narrative,  anecdote,  illustration  or  nature, 
which  may  be  woven  into  design  for  the  purpose  of  teadung  the  lair 
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of  kindneBSy  fiMgivenesSy  beneyolencei  deception,  fidsehood,  tattling 
detracdoii— «n7  habit  that  may  need  correction  on  the  one  hand  or 
to  be  inculcated  on  the  other. 

To  do  this  a  teacher  most  give  his  mmd  a  wide  range,  and  when 
he  reads,  or  discoyers  objects  either  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  king* 
dom,  he  makes  each  contribute  something  to  his  general  supply,  and 
he  will  so  classify  and  arrange  them  in  his  mind  that  simple  sugges- 
tion will  readily  call  them  up  on  a  fitting  occasion. 

It  iasaid  of  Lord  Brougham  that  when  any  great  question  of  im« 
portance  presented  itself  for  consideration,  he  could  ^taK  any  science 
for  aid,  so  yersatile  was  his -mind  and  so  varied  were  his  acquiire- 
m^ntB. 

We  must  not  be  narrow  in  our  range  of.  thou|^t ;  we  need  to  take 
comprehensive  views  of  human  nature  and  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  and  to  remember  that  we  are  making  the  men  of  the<  next 
generation ;  if  our  work  is  imperfectly  done  the  moml  as  well  as  i&* 
tellectual  standing  oi  the  world  will  iall  by  that  much  below  its 
proper  standard.  Let  us  then  feel  that  a  sol^ofip  work  is  upon  our 
hands,  and  study  well  our  calling  as  a  professioo,  and  by  earnest  and 
effectoal  labor  dignify  it. 

The  power  of  the  teacher  is  above  estimate*  In  the  community,  in 
the  church,  in  the  state  and  nation,  the  noblest  and  best  mi^i  have 
first  been  molded  into  form  by  the  teacher,  and  for  good  or  evil  his 
impress  will  remain  through  the  diversified  life  of  the  future  man* 

But  you  are  not  yet  satisfied.  Some  are  asking  how  caii  we  teach 
the  Bible  and  avoid  questions  that  involve  the.  merits  Qf  water,  bap- 
tism, the  supper,  episcopacy,  universalism,  and  all  other  vexed  ques« 
tions  that  arise  to  divide  the  churches  ? 

I  answer,  that  these  are  questions  that  may  be  regarded  as 
^'  strong  meat "  and  rarely  need  be  ocmsidered  in  the  common  schooL 
If  considered,  the  design  should  be  simply  to  state  what  are  the 
views  of  different  commentators  without  pressing  any  particular  in- 
terpretation, doing  justice  to  all,  I  hold  a  teacher  bound  to  entertain 
a  profound  respect  for  conscientious  believers  of  every  persuasion 

Hie  apostle  Paul  was  a  noble  example  for  all  a£ber  time  in  this  re- 
spect. He  touM  bend  his  strcMig  and  disceniing  mind,  in  hislovefor 
the  salvation  of  our  race  to  every  grade  of  religious  sentiment,  while 
he  lived  a  practical  example  of  pure  and  com{^ete  Christian  faith* 
He  was  no  sectarian.  His  bond  of  union  was  "  Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
^^cified."    His  tolerant  ^irit  spake  out  in  memorable  language  ^  iM 
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eveiy  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  bis  owa  mind.**     Wbile  be  was  a 

clear  and  fearless  Wpositor  of  tlie  Groepel  law,  be  wajs  careful  neyer 

to  press  bis  doctrines  only  as  tbey  could  be  readilj  entertained. 

Tbe  work  under  consideration  affords  abundant  common  ground. 

Practical  duties  latber  tban  contested  doctrinal  questions,  are  what 

tbe  teacber  should  regard  the  object  of  bis  work$  but  were  tbe  ques- 

tionstill  pressed  should  be  be  still  sectarian  in  bis  teaching,  what  next? 
I  would  say  better  hayesuch  teaching  of  Bible  truths,  tban  none. 

But  this  IS  tbe  gloomy  side  of  the  picture.  We  need  not  harbor 
saoh  fears  much  less  suffer  them  to  control  us .  Let  us  raise  better 
and  higher  staodards.  If  we  un&ihai  the  Bible  must  be  taught,  and 
believe  there  is  a  right  way  to  teach  ity  we  can  earnestly  and  boo* 
eatly  meet  the  question  on  its  merits,  and  develop  our  system. 
Teachers  will  soon  leant  what  is  the  professional  standard  and  om- 
fonn  to  it.  I  have  m^cb  faith  in  the  common  sense  of  men  in  gen- 
eral, if  we  undertake  a  work  in  good  faith  and  an  honest  purpose, 
the  w<Mrld  will  discover  it.  If  we  do  it  with  our  minds  anchored  in 
the  assurance  that  God  win  help  our  efforts,  we  will  be  blessed. 

Is  it  the  generous  hearted,  liberal  minded  Christian  that  is  afraid 
of  tbe  Bible  in  tbe  school  ?  Watch  him^well,  scrutinize  bis  life  and 
motive.  Is  he  loved  in  the  church  or  does  be  coldly  stand  aloof 
and  phil69oph%eaUy  say  tbe  state  is  not  interested  in  this  question  ? 
It  should  be  left  tu  the  churches.  States,  politicians,  fortune-makers, 
and  great  men,  have  no  interest  in  this  subject. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Sabbath  school  was  watched  with  an  equallj 
iealous  eye.  How  is  it  now  ?  In  tbe  morning  one  denomination 
has  its  school  open  for  aU,  and  teachers  of  every  evangelical  people 
who  will  work.  In  the  ailemoon  many  of  the  same  teachers  are 
found  in  other  churches  equally  earnest*  Denominational  distiiuc- 
tions  are  forgotten  in  tbe  common  interest. 

I  like  to  see  all  religions  people  honestly  at  work  and  controH-od 
by  some  conscientiously  entertained  religious  faith.     Let  every 
by  such  lights  and  helps  aa  he  may  find,  earnestly  thread  bis 
into  a  religious  belief  that  can  lay  hold  of  eternal  lifis,  but  liberty 
of  conscience  is  a  right,  and  a  due  respect  for  the  opinions  and. 
lief  of  others,  is  a  duty,  that  we  have  need  to  give  profound  coi 
eration.    I  fear  too  few  discover  their  depth,  or  their  important 
both  church  and  state. 

When  we  entertain  correct  views  on  these  subjects  we  are 
pared  to  inspire  the  youth  anmnd  us  with  Jdndred  feeling  and  {>j 
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liglitlj^  upon  their  attentiye  obserrance  the  importance  of  the' Sab- 
bath and  its  duties,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  religious  people 
of  whatever  name  or  localitj,  in  the  great  work  of  moral  and  re- 
ligions duty. 

We  have  a  further  necessity  for  Bible  literature  to  be  studied  in 
ererj  stage  of  education  from  infancy  16  mature  age.  The  precepts 
here  learned  aliB  the  great  antidote  to  that  tide  of  isms  and  decep- 
tiqni  with  which  his  Satanic  Majesty  is  accomplishing  his  own  par^ 
aljsing  work  in  the  earth.  Modem  spiritualism  can  see  itself  in 
the  demoniac  of  Gadora,  in  the  sooth-saying  maid  of  Philippic  in 
Simon  of  Samaria,  and  in  the  daughter  of  the  widow  of  Syropb^ 
nioia.  This  book  of  books  comes  up  to  our  aid  in  doctrine  and 
precept,  in  law  and  in  prophecy  giving  the  history  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  men,  of  His  providences,  of  all  those  things  under  what- 
ever guise,  that  set  themselves  up  against  His  kingdom,  of  the  in- 
flnences  that  tend  to  the  rise  and  dowitfall  of  nations  as  well  as  of 
indfvidnals. 

How  nobly  does  Indiana,  the  state  whose  air  it  was  mine  first  to 

hnafhey  how  nobly  does  the  stand  among  her  sister  states,  upon 

whose  statutes  may  be  found  by  authority  of  the  Greneral  Assem- 

hfy  ot  1865,  of  her  Governor  and  Secretary  of  State,  the  requisition 

that  the  Bible  shall  not  be  taken  from  the  eommon  school,  memor^ 

abk  for  time  and  eternity ;  words  which  mark  an  era  in  the  history 

of  states  and  inspire  us  with  anticipations  of  the  day  when  **  the 

imgdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and 

His  Christ.'*    A  sovereign  state  has  placed  its  insignia  upon  the 

Holy  Book,  and  in  an  age  when  truth  does  not  go  backward.     Let 

it  live  there,  be  taught  there,  triumph  there  gloriously  until  the 

generation  who  have  its  Impress  upon  their  hearts  shall  find  their 

way  into  the  legislative  halls,  into  the  offices  of  state  and  nation, 

irto  the  gubernatorial  and  presidential  chairs,  into  the  diplomatic 

Mrps  as  wen  as  into  the  church.    Yes  let  it  remain  there  and  clo 

ito  work  effectually  on  mind  and  heart  fbr  its  Author  shaU  keep  with 

it,  and  ^  the  sword  shall  be  beat  into  plowshares  and  the  spears  into 

ftoning  hooks  ;"  **  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together  f* 

|Bitice  and  mercy  shall  meet  together,  righteousness  and  peace  shaU 

■in  eadi  other  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth. 


'  Thomas  Huntes,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  85, 
■  New  Tork,  receives  a  salary  of  $4,1M  per  annum. 
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THE  TEACHER'S  TRUST. 


[This  and  the  following  article  were  taken  from  the  Ladiei^  Journal  pabi 
llihed  by  the  teachera  of  Terre  Haute,  and  read  before  the  State  TeacMn' 
AModatioo.] — Rd,  » 

The  following  picture,  if  anloTelj  in  its  tmtfafiilneflSy  is  like  As 
portrait  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth  drawn  without  shade.    In  the  year  of 
1862,  every  teacher  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  may  ban 
noticed  a  number  of  namee  on  the  Record  of  children  whose  pa- 
rents had  escaped  the  horrors  of  living  in  a  land  of  desolation  and 
bloodshed,  and  had  come  '^  North  ^  in  hope  of  obtaining  a  better 
home.     On  my  list  was  the  name  of  Mellie  Amott,  a  member  of 
one  of  these  families.    At  the  beginning  I  found  myself  wannlj 
attached  to  her,  and  my  sympathies  enlisted  in  her  behalf,  for  I 
noticed  in  the  dignity  and  thoughtfulness  which  characterised  her, 
the  elements  of  a  good  scholar,  although  I  discovered  she  was 
almost  totally  deficient  in  the  first  principles  of  our  text  books. 
But  she  pleaded  so  earnestly  to  be  retained  in  my  room,  and 
promise4  to  keep  pace  with  the  others  by  learning  her  lessons  oat 
of  school  hours,  that  I  consented,  and  contrary  to  rules,  Mellie  was 
spared  the  mortification  of  being  placed  in  a  department  with  smaller 
children.     Upon  my  expressing  surprise  at  her  deficiencies  she  re- 
plied, ^  That  she  had  nev^  gone  muoh  to  school,  they  kept  school 
difiTerently  in  the  Sooth,  it  was  always  jMsy  schooU*    She  learned 
in  a  short  time  that  the  '^  teacher  **  was  her  champion,  when  sone 
of  th^  children  undertook  to  '^  tease  this  new  girl "  who  had  mn 
away  firom  '*  Dixie,"  and  intrudbd  herself  into  thdr  school.  1   Etoj 
unldnd  taunt  that,  could  be  enumerated  in  the  vocabulary  of  school 
girls,  was  thrown  at  her.    The  gentle  girl  wept  bitterly  but  uttered 
no  complaint.    When  I  learned  these  facts,  I  talked  with  theoi 
about  the  advantages  they  were  enjoying,  and  how  little  they  ap* 
preciated  them  $  how  this  young  giri  had  come  among  them  in  all  her 
fragile  beauty;  that* her  famishing  soul  was  thirsting  for  the  hidden 
waters  of  knowledge  that  they  in  their  selfishness  would  deny  her, 
and  with  their  uigust  anger  had  thrust  her  aside.    I  tried  to  im-> 
press  upj>n  their  mind  the  deep  import  of  that  sacred  injunctioa: 
^  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers  for  thereby,  manj  hare 
entertained  angels  ttnawares." 
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The  feelings  of  the  generoos,  bat  Mroloas  girb  were  probed  to 
the  quick ;  thej  were  wiUing  to  ask  ber  fbrgiyeness,  and  begged  to 
be  reinstated  in  mj  favor.  All  past  offenses  were  freely  f orgiTen 
tad  Hellie  went  home  with  a  happ j  smile  on  her  sweet  face. 

The  term  was  rapidlj  drawing  to  a  dose ;  Mellie  had  made  ad- 
vancement far  bejond  m  j  expectations.  I  had  frequently  noticed  at 
intermission  that  she  was  in  her  seat,  occupied  in  reading.  A  desire 
to  know  what  branch  of  study  had  attracted  her  from  her  merry 
oompanioDs  outside,  prompted  me  one  day  to  walk  to  her  desk,  and 
as  I  leaned  over,  she  quickly  locked  up,  and  a  bright  flush  o'erspread 
her  &ce  as  she  stammered,  ^  ezcoae  me  Miss,  I  took  your  Bible 
from  the  table  without  perraissioa."  Instantly  I  comprehended  the 
truth.  That  young  and  tried  heart,  not  only  thirsted  for  knowledge, 
but  that  panting  soul  was  longing  for  the  water  of  eternal  life.  I 
tit  for  an  instant  the  burden  of  a  soul  resting  on  me,  I  ^med 
rilently  away  for  tears  would  comes  welling  up  from  my  heart,  bat 
in  the  busy  hum  of  the  school  room  that  hungry  soul  was  forgotten. 
Examination  day  was  fast  approaching,  lessons  were  revised  and 
conned  with  a  marked  zeal ;  amid  all  this  work  of  preparation  my 
mission  was  forgotten  or  neglected,'  and  thoughts  of  Mellie's  con- 
▼ersioa  were  drawn  from  my  mind* 

Vacation  had  come  again ;  I  went  to  revisit  my  childhood  home, 
greet  dear  friends,  and  talk  of  the  sunny  hours  agone,  and  thank 
God  that  mine  had  been  a  htqfpjf  ehtldhood.  Oh !  how  brightt^ 
shone  His  sunshine  on  thy  innocent  and  pure  pathways  ;  why  are 
tiie  sweet  dreams  of  youth  forgotten ?  ^I  would  give  the  hopes  of 
years,  for  those  by*gone  hoars,**  for  those  bright  days  when  to  Kve 
was  to  rejoice.  I  thought  many  times  during  that  visit  of  my  ftvor- 
ite  scholar,  arid  wondered  if  hers  had  been  a  happy  childhood.  In- 
stinctively I  remembered  the  day  that  I  found  Mellie  reading  in  the 
"teacher^s  Bible.'*  I  felt  a  oonsdoosness  of  not  having  done  my 
dntj  toward  that  gentle  girl.  What  if  she  had  no  Bible  at  home  ? 
The  question  startled  me,  and  I  resdved  to  know  more  of  her  fais- 
totjy  and  on  my  return  make  amends  fer  past  neglect.  September 
taand  me  again  in  the  school  room,  kindly  voices  greeted  me,  and 
bri^it  ^ad  eyes  shone  with  rays  of  affection  for  her,  who  had  been 
fheUr  fiiend  md  instnictress,  bat  I  missed  among  that  number  the 
gentle  tone,  and  loving  smOe  of  MeUie  Amott  Thinking  she  had 
remaned  fkom  the  distriet»  I  dknuseed  all  tboaghto  of  W  in  the 
bnsj  rootine  of  school  Kfe.    October  eame  tinted  with  allthegiofy 
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•f  aaittjnn  time ;  flow«n  ware  Ming,  winds  moaned  a  reqnien  for 
nature's  departing  beauty ;  '^  paasing  awaj,**  was  written  in  distinct 
bat  mournful  Unes  on  all  around.  One  daj  during  this  seaaoo,  a 
message  was  brought  me,  in  the  form  of  a  request,  ^  to  viail  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Amott,  whose  daughter  Mellie  was  Ijing  danger- 
ously i\\,**\  and  wished  very  much  to  see  and  converse  with  the 
*^  teacher ''  before  she  was  called  to  pass  that  **  unknown  river  from 
whence  none  return." 

I  inquired  the  way  to  that  humble  abode,  I  entered  with  saddened 
and  agonized  thoughts,  for  I  had  learned  the  character  of  its  inmates 
before  entering.  A  fear  of  pubUc  opinion  made  me  hesitate  on  the 
very  threshold,  but  a  yearning  to  again  behold  that  gentle  being 
who  had  shared  so  largely  in  my  affections,  ovennastered  pride,  and 
I  found  myself  .at  her  bedside.  She  was  only  the  shadow  of  what 
had  ionce  been  my  beautiful  scholar.  That  &tal  disease,  consump- 
tion, had  been  at  work  yi  that  frail  tenement  all  those  warm  wearir 
some  June  days,  and  I  in  my  thoughtlessness  had  failed  to  detect 
symptoms  of  the  destroyer,  in  the  beetle  flui^  and  languid  air  ^ 
my  pupil.  The  mother,  a  wasted  and  sorrow  stricken  woman  told 
me  in  her  simple  language  how  Mellie  had  drooped  and  faded  day 
by  day  and  oh !  said  she,  she  wanted  to  see  you  so  much,  ok  Mke  Im^d 
ffou  90y  an4  when  the  doctor  told  us  she  must  die,  we  ierU  for  yoo. 
At  this  moment  an  elder  sister  entered ;  there  were  traces  of  beauty 
in  her  face,  but  a  life  of  shame  had  left  its  sickening  impress  on  her 
once  pure  brow ;  I  uttered  an  inward  prayer,  a  prayer  of  rejoicing, 
when  I  comprehended  the  providence  of  God  in  taking  Mellie  from 
the  evil  to  come,  from  the  vile  associations  of  those  ''  whose  steps  go 
down  to  death,  and  whose  feet  take  hold  on  helL**  With  a  heavy 
heart  but  with  a  desire  to  be  with  that  dying  girl,  I  lefl,  after  tell- 
ing the  mother  that  I  would  come  agsun  and  converse  with  her  child. 
After  dismission  in  the  evening  I  hastened  again  to  a  scene  fraught 
with  so  much  misery  and  sorrow.  I  talked  to  Mellie  about  dying, 
she  was  ready  and  willing  to  go ;  she  had  not  felt  so  oneweekago, 
and  <A«ft,  said  she,  ^dear  teacher,  I  wanted  you  so  much;  there  was 
such  a  darlu  dark  cloud  before  ne  when  I  tried  to  pra^,  but  it  is 
all  brightness  now/'  she  raised  her  feeble  .arms  and  drew  me  down, 
to  Her.  They  art  $o  wcked  here,  oh  1  God  will  you  not  tiy  tosatve 
tilem?  I  will  not  be  here  loa|^  something  tells  me  that  my  hours  a^e 
muabered.  In  heaven  we  wiU  meet.  I  went  to  call  in  a  Miniater 
far  I  realiced  that  death  was  vevy  oear  that  household,  but  aval 


retained,  that  gri|D  tjnot  who  waits  not  for  earthly  footttepf ,  had  en- 
tered, demanded  the  fair  flower,  who  like  a  lAij  broken  at  the  Bteoiy 
had  drooped  and  fallen  to  the  earth,  its  mother.    We  were  too 
]at&— but  she  needed  no  missionarj  then,  her'peace  had  been  made, 
sod  like  the  Master  she  had-^odden  the  winepress  alone.    That 
young  heart  had  been  thrice  tried  in  the  fumaee  of  poverty,  sorrow 
and  disease,  had  been  fitKtd  fbr  the  Master^s  nse.    Amid  that  grief 
stridden  oompanj  of  miserable  women,  amid  the  fierce  clamor  of 
their  hopeless-sorrow,  her  freed  spirit  had  burst  its  earthly  fetters, 
and  plumed  its  wing  for  heavenly  flight  into  God's  pure  air.     Up  I 
up !  child  of  earth  through  the  realms  of  infinite  space  to  the  Throne 
of  the  Eternal,  into  His  presence  who  seeth  not  as  man,  nw  re- 
wardeth  as  man  lewardeth.    No  loving  hand  smoothed  thy  dying 
pillow,  no  gentle  mother  led  thee  into  the  sanctaary,  nothing  as  a 
guide  in  the  thick  darkness,  but  an  occasional  reading  firom  the 
teacher^s  Bible.  ^  To  whom  much  is  given,  shall  much  be  required." 
As  I  stood  beside  her  grave  and  heard  the  hoUow  rattling  of 
earth  upon  the  coflin  lid,  I  asked  myself  the  question^  have  I  been 
in  earnest  ?  I  heard  the  echo  of  the  fearful  no !  up<m  my  own  eoid. 
What  I  resolved,  Qod  k&oWelh.    Do  we  recognise  the  rights  of  the 
soul  by  loving  one  another,  and  performing  good  deeds  toward  all 
mankind?    Have  we  discovered  in  our  explorations  that  every 
being  has  a  mission  to  iblfill,  an  influence  to  be  felt?  The  little  seed 
we  throw  by  the  wayside,  will  not  perish ;  it  will  be  guarded  and 
nurtured  by  angels,  and  shaU  grow  and  flourish  forever.    We  should 
not  fail  then  to  speak  kind  words,  to  cheer  the  wounded  spirit,  ex- 
tend  the  hand  of  Mendship  to  the  downtrodden*    Think  not  a  word 
of  warning  will  be  of  no  avaiL    Though  the  enii^  one  may  not 
heed  your  counsel  that  kindly  WDrd  will  come* to  th'em  again  and 
may  lead  the  erring  one  back  to  the  paths  of  virtue,    Alas !  there 
may  be  times  when  it  vntt  le  too  laU,    Then  let  us  all  remember  that 

"  Labor  is  the  miat^rrksy  in  life's  great  long; 
Worthiest,  swestest;  to  bs  uUaoad  is>  sad  the  refrain— 
I  have  not  Uned  in  vaia." 

*  t  .  "  r. 

LiABOB  Ahobob^ — ^The  largest  anchor  Jd  the  world  has  been 
completed  for  the  Qreat  DasteiH,  at  W61vei)Mmt<m,  ISngtiittd.  Its 
weight  is  eight  toils,  exclusive  of  the  stock ;  length  of  the  shaok, 
twenty  feet  six  inches ;  tread  of  arms,  seven  feet  four  inches*  Jt 
stand  the  strain  of  one-hmi^drsd  tons.  ^ 
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KAMfiS  AlTD  POSTAL  ADDRESS  OF  MKMBEBS  trf  ATTEND. 

ANCE  AT  LAST  SESSIOX  OF  STATE  TEACH|CRS'  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


▲Lixir. 
'J.  H.  Smart,  Fort  Wayne. 

BOO]rB« 

John  F.  Boos,  Thomtown. 
J.  J.  08b6m,  " 

F.  M.  ConoB,  « 

W.  C.  Vaiiarftdel,  " 
N.  6.  Campbell,  " 
Ka&nie  J.  Alley,  ** 

CAMtOUi. 

Maggie  S.  Garrett,  Delphi. 

'      CA88. 

Minnie  York,  Logansport. 
Ella  Oomingore,     ** 
J.  H;  Rohrer,        " 
B.  A.  Landirgan,  '• 
J.  Baldwin,  «« 

Thomas  Helm,      " 
Jennie  Crockett,   '< 
Jennie  Wright,     « 
Sheridan  Coz, 
Jas.  Jackson, 
Lottie  Wood, 
Licaie  A.  Wood,  « 

CLIlffTOV. 

B.  SL  Staley,  Frankfort 
*Joe.H.H.  Loyett,  *< 
Carrie  McQueen,  Jefferton. 
J.  L.  Gamble,  •< 

Mi«  Linnie  Slayback,  Mulberry. 
Nellie  McNea],  » 

Amanda  C.  Fainter,  Frankfort. 
J.  M.  Palmer,  ** 

K  A.  Smith,  " 

Jennie  Y.  Taylor,  Jeffonon. 
Virginia  Byen,  (kHhau 
J.  T.  Armantroiit)  Mkkignatown, 

DKAiaoiv. 
Mattie  Gould,  Aoronu 
Sue  Basdel,  <• 

Lironia  Cos,        « 
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DVCATOS. 

J.  B.  Hallet,  Adama. 
Loa  LiTiaga,  Graenabntgh. 

Bebeoea  B.  ShiTer,  " 
Louie  Miller,  Greensburgh. 
J.  B.  Hull,  - 

XLKHAmT. 

Taloia  Butler,  Goshen. 

H.  J.  Maoomber,    «< 

Mrs.  B.  0.  Maoomb«r»  Geshea. 

A.  W.  Sanford,  Marion. 
Amanda  Jones,  Jonesbero. 
Angle  Hough, 
Wm.  A.  Moore, 

■▲ICXLTOV. 

Miss  Marion  Harrey,  Noblesrille. 
6.  N.  Coohran,  " 

C.  J.  Clampitt,  Westfleld. 
L.A.Bstes,  << 

Marion  Hanrey,  Noblesville. 

RKHDniCKS. 

W.  F.  Downard,  Danyille. 
Anna  B.  Brown,  Plainfleld. 
M.  Bmma  Brown,       " 
Elixa  A.  Stanley,         « 
Jennie  Huron,  « 

Esther  Huron,  « 

Mrs.  Jose  Marshall,  Clayton, 
Mattie  L.  Hadley,  « 

A.  X  Johnson,  Belleville. 
Bmily  Stanley,  Danville. 


Samuel  H.  Maoy,  Spiceland. 
W.  H.  Faige^  Newcastle. 

Virgil  P.  Hall,  Seyhum. 

JASPXB. 

8.  P.  Thompson,  Bensselaer. 

jBTvnaov. 
W.  M.  Craig,  Ma^UsoB. 
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A.  M.  WeBtom,  Vemon, 


Baj  M.  Piety,  Braoevf lie. 

LAPOBTS. 

Sillie  A.  Mahriun,  WeBtville. 
Hary  J.  TBggart,  Lapotte, 

LAWKIBKCB. 

Mn.  Abby  HcClain,  Bedford. 

MA.IiI80K. 

H.  P.  Hall,  Pendleton. 
B.  H.  Boberts,    *< 

UJLRIOir. 

Bebeoca  Trueblood,  Indianapolis. 
Hary  Colgan, 
Thomas  Charles, 
Clara  Hoyt, 
W.  H.  DeMottep 
Henry  Golgan, 
SHza  Connelly 
Alice  £.  Secrest, 
Bmina  Catterson, 
H.  Adda  Smith, 
Hary  Ingersoll, 
Selma  In^rsoU, 
Hrs.  Mary  Abom, 
Hattie  J.  Campbell, 
Ifattie  McSnnally, 
HisB  S.  K.  Loyell, 
Grace  D.  Wilson, 
Smily  Johnson, 
Geo.  B.  Loomis, 
Chloe  A.  Murphy, 
Mary  P.  Currie, 
Mary  H.  Swift, 
Aogusta  F.  Brown, 
Ln^  Cochran, 
Anna  M.  Tyler, 
CUra  A.  Walker, 
J.  H.  Snoddy, 
Mn.  J.  H.  Snoddy, 
Btanh  J.  Miller, 
Maria  H.  Jones, 
Hanna  J.  Collins, 
Anna  Barbour, 
Sate  A.  Collins, 
G«)rge  W.  Hoes. 
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Nebraska  OropMgr,  Indianapolis. 

Alice  Cray,  " 

May  Ferroi,  « 

Mary'  Taylor, 

Maggie  Bldeiv 

B.  T.  Brown,  ** 

L.  W.  Crossman,  ** 

Mary  BradshaW,  ** 

Mary  Cropsey,  •* 

Grertrude  Atkinson,  ** 

Annetta  Todd, 

Blla  S.  Tyson, 

Helen  A.  Brown, 

K.  B.  D.  Bowler, 

Daniel  Hough, 

D.  C.  Kepler, 
A.  C.  Shortridge, 
Mary  C.  Nicholson, 
Eliaa  F.  Ford, 
Fidelia  Anderson, 
Mary  M.  Richardson, 
Rebecca  B.  Jameson, 
Pleasant  Bond, 
Mattie  Wilson, 
Faith.  Ryder, 
Mary  E.  Grafton, 

Eugenia  Harrington,       " 

MIAMI. 

SmmaLttbriok,  Peru. 
Carrie  Ofowell,        " 

MOVTOOMBBT.         y 

E.  O.  HoToy,  OrawfordsriUe, 
W.  P.  Bfitton, 
Joseph  F.  Tuttle, 

OHIO. 

Libble  Summers,  BiUng  Sun. 
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John  Chawnar,  Bloomingdale. 

RAKSOUPH. 

Ella  Fisher,  Union  City. 
Mrs.  R.  S.  HinshaWf  I^n. 
Flora  Anderson,  Union  CHy. 
Ella  Andtt'son,  <« 

BUSH* 

F.  D.  Davia,  SiiahVflK 
E.  W.  Buttet, 
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Levi  Wright,  Shelbyrille. 
Mrs.  Belle  Wright,  Slielbgnnlle. 
Maggie  J.  Cattenon,  BrMkfleld. 

ST.  JOSVPB. 

Jennette  C.  Frisbie,  South  Bend. 
Julia  M.  Bacon,  " 

SULLIYiMi. 

John  M.  Osborn,  Sullivan. 
A.  J.  Glenent,  '* 

SWITZVSLAlfP. 

H.  S.  HcBa^  Vevay. 
Mary  A.  Bous,     ** 

TIPFBCAiTOX. 

AHce  D.  McCormick,  Lafayette. 
Mollie  B.  Morgan, 
Frank  E.  Boss, 
Sallie  Eldridge, 
Kate  L.  Andrew, 
Lizzie  Bakin, 
Mattie  Longwell,  Battle  Ground. 
Wm.  8.  Dalrymple,  Lafayette. 
W.  Brady  Adams,  West  Point. 
M.  Hazlitt,  Lafayette. 
J.  W.  Adams,      •*    . 
Alvira  Herring,  Culver's  Station. 
Kehon  G.  Smith,  Battle  Ground. 
Mary  Wardelle,  Lafayette. 
J.  W.  MoUere,      '     « 
Mattie  M.  Bigger,  Battle  Ground. 
.  William  Hoffman.  Clarks  Hill. 
Mary  A.  Taylor,  Lafliyette. 
Florence  S.  Oonsor,      ** 
Emma  Haifendon, 
J.  L.  Merrill, 
John  M.  Salliut, 
Mrs.  G.  E.  Menil),       « 
Thomas  McCarty,  Battle  Ground. 
P.  0.  y awter,  Lalis^tee. 
Mrs.  H.  0.  K^Aall,    •< 
Olivia  Markhsm^         " 
Maggie  V.  Hoge,        ^ 
Jacob  Lamon,  Wabaih, 
Boswell  G.  Smith,  La&yetta. 
Oynthia  Pratt,  " 

MilUe  LoveleM,  Olarki'  HUL  . 
Mary  Beal,  SlaekweU. 
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Helen  M.  Oastler  lAlayette. 

G.  M.  Case,  Bomney. 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Thompson, ^Lafayetta 

M.  Anna  Thompson, 

Jas.  G.  Harrison, 

Bev.  J.  B.  Zumpe, 

VXBBnLLZOK. 

J.  F.  Compton,  Perrysville. 

Josia  Campbell,  Newport. 

Emma  Davis,  Perryville. 

Sallie  Elbertson, 

Mary  Ellis, 

Carrie  Evans, 

Marion  A.  Hill, 

John  Bichards,  Clinton. 

TIOO. 

Mary  E.  Caddington,  Terre  Hauta 

EUsa  A.  Wilkins, 

Emma  J.  Button, 

Isaac  H.  Kizer, 

Lizzie  Hogshead, 

Maggie  B.  Love, 

Susan  EL  Brash, 

Mollie  Hasbert, 

Susan  Bryant, 

Olivia  Mefly, 

Maria  H.  Smith, 

Adalaide  Kilgore, 

J.  M.  Oloott, 

Mrs.  Marian,  Olcott, 

0.  W.  Joab, 

Mattie  Logan, 

Ellen  Broadhurst, 

Dora  McClain, 

W.  H.  Valentine, 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Valentine,     " 

Wm.  E.  Adams,  " 

Wm.  A.  Bobinson,  New  Goshen. 

Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Tern  Haute. 

W.  M.  Byers, 

Clara  A.  Graff, 

Hannah  Toby, 

Alvin  Flagg, 

Mary  Cunningham, 

WAtASH. 

8.  C.  Miller,  Wabash, 
Harriet  Fisher, 
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kon  Davis,  WabMb. 
A.  F.  Kidd,  " 

Warren  P.  Layre  " 
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'  leonie  M.  Orookg,  WUtUmipoit. 
J.  P.  Eoonse, 
Mary  S.  Prwton, 
M.  Goodwinef 
Carrie  S.  Thomas, 
Martha  B.  Martin,  Weil  Lehataott. 

Hham  Hadley,  BiohnuMid. 
Clara  L.  Johnson,  OanMdfe. 
Ann  Btttterworth,  Bichmond. 
C.  W.  Hoagin,  « 

John  S.  Blder,  ** 

John  Cooper,  Dublin, 
Jease  H.  Brown,  Bichmond. 
Slma  Fletcher,  " 

Hary  L.  Brown,         *' 
J.  M.  Goyneis  OenterHlle. 
Dene  8.  Warthin,  Bichmond. 
Siliaas  Hodgin,  *' 

6.  H.  Grant,  ^ 

Beheoca  N.  Johnson,  ** 
Blixa  Fulghuni,  " 

Elizabeth  Jarrett,       *< 
Kary  Jarrett,  « 

Lne  Lemons,  Cambridge. 
Clara  Johason,        " 
Phebe  Ann  Leas,  New  Gatdin* 
6.  J.  Daphorse,  Bichmond. 
Laura  Osborne,  Economy. 
Jennie  Baldwin,  WUliamsbuxgh. 
G«o.  P.  Brown,  Bidimond. 
Anna  M.  Winder,       « 
Abbie  L.  Fuller,  •« 

Lizzie  HendenhaO,      ** 


Josie  A.  Brooks, 
J£btj  B.  Perry, 
Buth  Honis, 
Bdward  Timberlake,    ** 
LeuieaWeeka^  ^ 

Hattie  H.  Case^  *^ 

Xate  Conner,  New  Oaadio^ 
B.  a  Hobba,  Biekmdttd. 
w^anranoxL 
Ben].  Trueblood,  Salens 

WilUam  Ireten,  Moatio^lo. 
T.  N.  Bunnell,  Beynolda. 
J.  H.  Edwards^  Hootioello. 

> 
OTHBB  STATES. 

XLLTXOIB. 

J.  Hurty,  Paris. 
Hiss  Maria  Davis,  Paris. 
**    SaUie  V .  Graff,  ** 
f    Anna  Cole, 
MedaCole, 
Hattie  McCord» " 
LaTinia  Siaat,    « 
Emma  Antrim,  '< 
Anna  Lindsay, 
Lizzie  PatUson, 
Lizzie  Logan,     " 
Sallie  y.  Wallace,  Paris. 
Nelson  Case,  Tolona 
A.  M.  Coffem,  Homer; 
John  H.  Bolfe,  Chicago. 
W.  J.  Britton,  Paxton« 
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Geo.  H.  Twte,  Oolvknbos. 
Sarah  H.Green,  L^buxgh, 
Naomai  Gh>odman,  Tellow  Springi. 
Samuel  A»  Baft^  OincinnatL 
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Horatio  N.  Bobikbov,  LL.D.  The  author  of  an  able  and  extended 
Series  of  Mathematiedi  vmk%  died  al  hie  zeridesee  at  Bibridge,  N.  Y.  on 
the  19th  of  Jaaoary. 

Gboxok  Pxabodt,  it  1*'mM,  girse  away  about  |FI,t)60  daily,  •ggngiA-' 
lag  wHhin  the  last  fottfteefi  y^rt  aboat  HO^^O^jOOO. 


MM 


OVtL  CHRBTHAB  ANTHSIC. 


[The  toUowfag  pown  ti  trfwn  frwn  lli>  .**MM  Jm^mttV  Hwitobed  hy  tha  Taiwliwi  • 
Tern  Hratef  sad  kmI  before  the  Stele  Teacben*  AMociaiioii  *t  ite  ket  Mseion— E»4 

OI017  to  Gbd  t  be^ui  the  clionl  itfBifi 
from  Apgef  Kpe,  #hfto  eft  Aidea**  plain 
9teMlfetf^elMpiwRliii»tofted  tlMhrfloelvfef  al^lilu 
GWfyto^iMll  floate  out  upon  tbe  air 
Trein)>liiigiritlyeriaaoim  Kaht,  ttdeei^ 
As  dtftwf Dg  xnsr  despised  Bethtebean. 
The  wonderlag  sheptierdb  seek  tbe  spot  fontold, 
WUtre  H«t  ■#  ipMrily  Ivsnlded  on  esfcifcj 
Wes  llnl  to  meet  their  swift  expeolnl  gMs. 
Glo^  to  God  {  they  shoutf  as  ifi  tbs  maofes  Isid 
Thej  see  theiif promised  propliBty  fvleet  sod  king— 
Beside  with  fondest  gRce  the  ffigin  ivotheraits 
KSaaiag  oa  Hlfli  who  ereniiors  shall  look  en  ber 
With  ^es  'onsullied  bjr  the  tsint  at  siB. 
Within  the  temple  age4  SimeoD  ohoata 
**  (Herj  to  God  f  now  let  thj  serraal  beaow  dspatt^ 
rflinoe  en  these  dim^ut  waiting  ey«a 
^Chis  iMftpy  sight  hath  burst." 
fGloiTlta  <lodl  hear  now  the  gfaul, 
A  con(iuemr  o*ec  death  and  hell.  .  He  onee  1 
Ss  with  the  iuthAil  band  who  weep  and  wait 
^B  promised  rising  from  the  dead— 
iGIorj  to  Qod  l  Hie  oloren  tongaes  aonooiieo 
TbaH  high  open  His  ihther's  throne  of  light 
He  sits ;  but  has  not  left  them  oomfortleas. 
OlerytoGodl  thatfrom  tiUk  gift  let  fliOl 
Itlpon  the  sea  of  iiate ;  the  circles  wid*ning  oat 
Shatt  leooh  asd^^lMmhiing  drop  that  in 
Zta  tum  is  dashed  iipw  the  Btemal  SfciMBsa^ 
The  |ee«E8  oiroling  ia  oentttriea,  hare  borne 
Upon  tlheir  palpitsting  hearts,  with  one 
•  iBsrsasiig  strain,  theiAme,  thegtory, ' 
A«d  the  power,  of  iUm  whose  naial. day 
In  Jof  we  oelebntt^. 

This  mom,  while  Tiram  ItsUa's  skies,  the  stars 
Wmtt  f  eeiag  ihr,  the  gloiy  of  ih»  rising  son, 
Wlthhi.lhw^inas  sooonseerate 
Te-^ewna  aw*  i^CoU^ihrathig  through 
The  perftmied  alr^  enciipliag  white>robed  priests 
And  Tirgins  fkir,  as  in  the  mis^  morning  ligh^ 
Thei'diww  aMotfd  the  imsfeof  the  Holy  GhiM.   . 

Within  the  saowclad  homes  <f  nerthem  oUmes, 
Bedeemed  bj  Luther*s  loTing  heart  and  deathleas  fiuth, 

.'.  .  ^  <  -^   .         Behold  the  tree  I  fit  emijiem  wit^  f^  ftMMess  robe 

Of  Ihr  eternal  fields  of  liYing  grsen, 
Aadin  ilsgiAafoc  levJag  hAasts  ftMi  Isfttng  hands 
Of  that  flrom  which,  in  death,  the  Savior  di<iy  bestow 
The  prioeless  gift  of  life  eternal  en  the  soois  of  men. 

yH  ^VMklMM^  elswv^ing  eatM  Awtp  air« 

_  The  aBft^ia,9arnai^4  forth  bffip4'fN(.^«P4s»r  . 


i«  AimnB.  m 


ItwtUt  the  glad  HoMODM  mng  benwlli 

TlM  aten  of  te  jQdea'i  daik  Mae  aky. 

How  glad  tboalioiafc  I  ham  qaick  the  tii^  t  ef  Joy 

How  ftUl  t  the  eye  •ulltiaed  with  tean— 

Oh  Father  I  if  theee  earthly  gifts  so  touch  the  heart 

And  qtUeken  lilh  with  glad  anrprlae 

To  loTing  thoaghta,  and  tender  worda, 

Haw  boimdleas  Mb  II10  Joys«  to  which  iane  ^etoi 

Entitled  are,  thiongh  Him  whose  b(i<li  we  aing. 

To-day,  the  yuie-fire  bona  in  sts^y  haMa, 
And  hangs  the  ^een  and  aoartet  iMtty  from  the  waHa, 
The  hears  e're  low  with  feast,  and  song  and  win*, 
The  proud  lord  smiles  to  aen  the  neisjr  mirth 
Aa  pieoe  hy  pieoe  OI48antn*a  gifta  oeme  fortti. 
Drawn  from  the  f  eeoy  heae  by  tiay  hands, 
Thoae  handa,  wUeh  hong  with  ehUdish  lUth 
Whese  he  vhe  eamH  t^Mogk  ehimnsfa  4flrk« 
Oould  never  Ml  to  And  «id  lU, 
Bat  shiTering  in  the  dim,  deseitod  street 
The  pale,  bare-foeted  beggsr  atends  ; 
Ho  diriatmafe  flra,  ereheer,  or  gift  for  hira« 
Not  yet  hnth  all  the  earth  meelved  the  gifl 
or<aed,geedwWto 


'*  (Harfo  In  HcmMc**  America  aends  np  thenry. 

*  Aa  through  thesea,  ont  Aem  the  eleod  * 

His  hand  hath  led  her  forth. 

And  now  while  dsshing  arms,  and  battle-graana 

Are  hashed  beneath  the  Hester's  voice 

Whiob  Ml  nponllhle  Me  ef  rtrifo,  aa  on 

Tbetroabled  wnvisa  ef  .<Mlllee» 

Let  one  glad  ahoot  go  up  from  eveiy  beert, 

'*  Glory  to  God  I  for  peace  again.*' 

Oh  nitherf  can  It  he  thai  aeon  Ifhy  Sen 

On  eartkshnll  held  the  fwar  mpremn. 

While  one  glad  Anthem  from  all  lands 

Bhall  rise,  and  chiming  forth  completo 

The  song,  Olery  to  God, 

With  peaoa  oh  earth  to  willing  nan. 


0«JC.,T«raHaaln. 


**  There  ia  mnsio  on  the  earth, 

There  Is  music  In  the  air ; 
AndmaaictatobMh 

U  bnmttag  efetjrwhein.  "^ 

BTiiAim  T.  Baowv, 


N.  P.  Willis,  The  Poet,  and  for  yenra  one  of  the  editora  of  the  HomO 
Journal  died  at  Idlewild,  on  the  20th  of  January. 
Ihut  it  is ;  M  Barth  to  earth  and  doit  to  dost." 


lOS  JKDUOKX  80K6W  M«nr AXm. 


EDITORIAL-MISCELLANT. 


COMPOSjnON  WBITIKG. 


As  we  propose  two  or  three  articles  on  Ctompositioii  "ff riting,  we  deem 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  necessarj. 

1.  €k>mposition  Writing  should  not  be  ngaxded  as  an  and,  but  onlj  s 
means  of  acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  Bnglish  language.  He  who  teschsi 
it  for  purposes  other  than  this,  has,  in  our  opinion,  misapprehended  its  ob- 
ject. This  true,  the  subject  at  once  assumes  importancei  and  merits  s 
large  place  in  the  student's  course  of  study. 

Without  going  into  argument  oonceming  the  importanee  ef  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  if  there  is  any  branch 
of  learning,  after  moral  duties,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  pupil,  it  is 
the  English  language. 

2.  Composition  Writing  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  It  is  a  science  in^ 
asmuch  as  it  conforms  to  definite  and  known  principles  of  the  language. 
It  is  an  art  inasmuch  as  given  rules  are  employed  to  aooomplish  given  ends 
It  is  with  the  art  of  composition  that  the  young  pupil  has  chiefly  to  do. 

Let  no  one  be  alarmed  beoause  of  our  proporing  to  place  art  antecedent 
to  science;  this  is  the  normal  law  in  the  deTelopnant  of  the  race.  Men 
geometrized  before  there  was  a  developed  science  of  Geometry ;  also  poet- 
iaed  before  there  were  accepted  laws  of  poetry. 

In  the  £sct  that  the  young  pupil  must  deal  with  the  art  rather  than  the 
scienee  at  oamposllion  lies  the  merit  of  our  plan,  if  merit  it  haa 

3.  Composition  must  be  studied  in  its  gradations.  Like  other  studies  it 
has  its  beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  end.  Hence  there  is  a  place  of  ba* 
ginning  and  an  order  of  advancement.  He  who  ignores  these  conditions, 
oommitS/SS  fatal,  and  to  our  mind,  as  palpable  an  error  as  if  he  should  ig- 
nore gradation  In  mathematics.  In  mathematics,  this  would  result  in 
piecing  in  the  hands  of  the  beginner,  an  arithmetic,  a  geometry,  or  a  cal- 
culus, as  whim  or  chance  might  det^srmine. 

Thus  as  accident  might  determUe,  the  pupil  might  have  for  his  flrst 
lesson,  the  finding  of  the  sum  of  two  beans  and  three  beans,  or  the  demon- 
stration that  "in  any  right  sngled  triangle,  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse 
.  s  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides."  ^ut,  in  the 
light  of  present  experience  in  mathematics,  no  one  is  so  ignorant  or  so 
audacious  as  to  attempt  such  folly;  yet  in  composition,  if  rumor  be  oor- 
ecty  many  are  not  only  attempting  but  practising  this  folly.     HencOy 
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wHhoat  a  singU  word  of  inBtrootioii  tliey  are  nquiring  their  papili  to 
write  eompotitioM ;  ft&d  BOt  only  on  Itae  «itt|)io  talffaol  of  two  beans  and 
three  beane,  i,  «.  cat,  dog,  &c^  hat  on  the  right  angled  triangle,  i.  «. 
'*  Virkie  w  U»  ei9f»  rmani^'*  *'  Faith  i$  nobler  ttoit  rmrni,"  ace  Now 
apply  thia  method  of  teaohing  to  mathematici,  and  if  it  does  not  leein  kin 
to  madnew,  our  Judgment  ii  at  fSftult  Shall  we  then  continue  to  apply  it 
to  teaching  oompeMtion  7    We  hope  not. 

4.  Composition  should  be  oommenoed  early.  JVyr  the  sake  of  giring 
precision  to  the  loose  term  earlfft  we  would  say,  oemmenee  whenever  the 
pupil  can  write  legibly. 

5.  Composition  should  be  studied  and  recited  daily.  A  weekly  or  month- 
ly exercise  in  composition  will  no  more  master  the  Snglish  language  than  a 
weekly  or  monthly  lesson  throughout  the  school  eouase,  will  master  math- 
ematics. More,  it  wtll  in  general  as  completely  fkil  to  awaken  an  interest 
in  the  sulject,  as  a  like  course  would  fail  in  geography,  history,  Ac  No 
generous  enthusiasm  can  be  kindled  by  a  subject  that  comes^to  our  atten- 
tion but  an  hour  or  two  each  month.  Both  experience  and  common  sense 
affirm  this. 

•  6.  Composition  writing  as  contemplated  in  these  articles  rests  chiefly  upon 
the  one  fundamental  principle,  namely,  Lavquaqx  bkfobi  Gramicab. 

This  principle,  as  here  applied,  is  nothing  more  nor  lessjthan  saying  we 
may  place  the  use  of  language  antecedent  to  the  setenee  of  language. 
This  is  nature's  plan,  and  it  is  belioTed  that  no  grammatical  theoriiing 
will  ever  improve  this  plan.  Children,  cry,  talk  and  sing,  t.  e.  use  lan- 
guage, long  before  they  know  aught  of  its  science. 

Second .  Thb  plan  Is  not  only  natural,  but  reasosiable.  A  want  revealed 
through  use  is  much  more  direct  and  earnest  than  a  want  announced  by 
•n  instmotor.  One  is  felt,  the  other  is  (er  may  be),  believed ;  hence,  the 
one  compels  action,  the  other  only  invites  it.  Hence,  applying  these  prin- 
ciples the  user  of  the  language  soon  feels  this  want,  consequently  is  in  a 
condition  to  commence  the  removal  of  this  want  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  other  process  so  early  or  sosharply  reveals  this  lingual  want,  as 
composing.  Consequently,  a  reason  fbr  composition,  and  a  reason  for  its 
coming  early  in  the  pupil's  course  of  study. 

8o  much  by  way  of  preliminary.  In  next  number  we  shall  endeavor  to 
present  some  of  the  processes  of  teaching  composition. 


'"*■■■» 


£xAKiVATiov  ur  TH«  Hsnuc  SxBTBK.— Bxaminer  McBae  of  Swita- 
erland  County  uikder  date  of  January  Ut,  infiorms  his  teachers  that  after 
date  applicants  for  licenses  will  be  examined  as  to  their  knot^ledge  of  the 
Ketrie  fiystepL 
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MDUQATfOXAJL  LSGiaLATlOK 


Presuming  that  the  friands  of  educatioii  are  anxtoiu  to  leirrn  all  thit 
may  l>e  known  concerning  edticational  IftgialatfoA,  we  hero  give  wbat  ir« 
can.  Before  enumerating  any  partieulsrft,  it  is  proper  to  state :  1 ,  tbat  onb 
a  small  amount  of  legislation  is  asked  for;  2,  that  tip  to  dato  (Feb.  M)  ao 
bilto  touching  educatfon  haTo  paseod;  ibia  time  next  month  all  will  be 
known,  ard  in  the  April  aumber  of  the  Joubvjul  all  will  ho  made  known 
to  our  readers. 

VOBX  mrOXB  FBOOBlSa. 

•1.  Thwnahip  TruHem^ — A  hill  has  passed  the  Senate  lengthening  the 
term  of  oiBoe  of  Township  Tnistee  to  t?nrm  yean ;  and  changing  time  of 
entranoo  upon  offloa  to  Wodnosday  following  first  Monday  in  June. 

2.  Special  Tax. — A  hill  has  passed  the  Senate  changing  the  limit  of 
special  tax  f^om  25  cent^  to  50  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars. 

3.  General  Amendmenir — A  hill  is  before  the  Senate  awaiting  its  third 
reading  containing  substantially  the  amendments  proposed  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Joubnal.  * 

.  4,  ImwU  Tasfea  for  Tuition.'^A.  bill  is  before  each  branch  of  the 
Assembly,  propoaing  that  Townships,  towns  and  cities  may  levy  local 
taxes  fyg  porpeeo  of  tuition  after  the  expenditure  of  the  general  revenue. 

5.  Normal  School. — A  bill  is  before  the  House  propoaing  the  appro- 
priation of  the  Township  Library  Fund  for  1867  and  8,  fbr  tbo  comple- 
tion of  the  Normal  SoImoI  building*  The  amount  oontomplated  in  the 
bill  is  $100,000. 

6.  AmendmenU  of  ihe  Cbrufifii^ton. — There  is  a  bill  before  each 
branch  of  the  Assembly,  proposing  the  passage  of  the  oonatitutional 
amendment  inaugurated  last  session.  This  amendment  guarantees  the 
right  to  cities  and  towns  to  levy  local  taxes  for  tuition. 

1*  JhMe  on  Amendment — As  an  indication  of  certain  members' views 
on  this  amendment  and  on  the  school  system  generally  we  extract  a  part 
of  the  debate  in  the  House,  as  report^  in  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Journal. 
"We  do  not  of  course,  by  this  insertion  vouch  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the 
report,  but  suppose  it  accurate  in  the^ubstance  of  what  each  member  said. 

**  Hepori.'^MT,  McLean's  Joint  resolution  [H.  B.  No.  8]  propos'ng  an 
amendment  of  the  Stale  Oenstitution  ao  aa  to  enable  dtiee  and  towns  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  purposes  of  common  schools  in  addition  to  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  State,  coming  u] 


Mr.  Orain  explained  that  it  was  a  mere  formal  re-enacting  of  the  Oon- 
stitntional  Amendment,  proposed  by  the  last  Legislature  for  ratifloa. 
tion  or  rejection  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Kiser  opposed  thejoint  resolution  as  a  scheme  of  plundering  thepeople 
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Mr. WoMb took4liA io«p agirfdfll «flM pfO{MM«d UMAdiMBk  HadtpM- 
Mtod  the  or^inairf  Mtteff*  mamm  M  iortraatfoii,  m  Imhiag  bi  w]mU  it 
piMfeScAl.  It  ivsi  ntgligMil  ^'UW  pbyvtel  oowtHoiiait  Wt  ilMmM 
tMckov  oUMNttto^  piM«loal-4bit  to  worik.  If  b*  wovld  iiid  ooa* 
mon  boiMflCj  he  w«Nild  look  to  the  nit»)  dbtrletsy  wJbtra  pHMilia^  phjTtioftl 
educBtion  ww  bmhI  respected.  Then  he  objected  to  the  ftxoendment  at 
opoDiog  the  waj  to  increase  the  burdens  of  taxation.  He  insiBted,  also, 
that  the  time  when  oar  piesent  ConstitutioQ  was  adopted  was  nwre  fliTor-' 
able  to  a  wise  determination  of  all  these  public  questions  than  the  present 
Our  sjrstem  of  education  was  a  mistake;  and  the  tendenciet  were  too 
great  toward  extraTagance. 

Mr.  Bird  replied  to  Mr.  WbMe's  objections^  There  was  nothing  now 
more  earnestly  demanded  by  the  people  than  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment resolution.  There  was  an  example  of  what  might  beespeoted  for 
thir  amendment  In  the  school  systeiB  which  has  been  nwiMtained  In  the 
city  of  ETaosFille,  leoeiTing  its  authority  from  Aeir  city  obaiter,  which 
is  older  than  the  Slate  OoMl&tvlion.  Be  leferred  «lso  to  the  good  Work- 
ing and  aooeptabHSty  of  kgi^ation  ojpon  the  principle  of  thit  aoMndment, 
wMeh  was  deelared  unooattitatkaal  bgr  the  Supreme  Court.  He  argued 
the  question  geneially. 

Mr.  McLean  said  it  was  thought  the  proTisions  of  the  Joint  retoliitioik 
were  not  full  enough  in  some  of  its  particulars;  therefore  he  would  move 
that  it  be  referred  again  to  the  Committee  on  Education,  with  Instructions 
to  amend  so  as  to  pnyridci  that  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  gire  notice 
and  prescribe  the  fom  of  the  popular  Tote  thereon. 

Mr.  Hughes  said,  amendments  to  the  Constitution  should  be  made  with 
care,  hence  the  eareful  proTisions  with  reference  to  them.  It  was  our 
duties  here  to  do  somethhig  more  than  merely  to  gire  our  assent  to  any 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution— we  slioold  reeonflsend  It.  The 
State  of  Indiana  has  a  very  large  OMtmon  school  fund,  aaeompared  with 
that  of  other  States.  It  wat  ample  to  giye  a  good  niclinEMDtal  BngHsh 
education  to  all  the  people.  He  oould  not  think  the  power  to  tax  the 
people  should  be  conferred  on  cHy  corporations,  which  were  tuppoaed  to 
be  well  enough  able  to  take  care  of  themselTeB.  But  thk  {>ropotltfoii  in* 
eludes  towns  also,  where  a  fbw  persona  wiT)  oontrol  the  city  ejections.  It 
proposes  to  give  this  power  to  them.  The  town  corporations  occupy  too 
little  space  in  the  mind  of  the  people  to  be  intrusted  wUh  this  taxing 
power.  He  did  not  think  the  people  hare  asked  fbr  this  afneikdment— did 
not  think  it  was  a  popular  mpvement.  The  war  pias  left  ut  n  debt  as  a 
nation,  and  as  indiTidnals,  and  we  would  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  voice 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaury,  when  he  tells  os  that  a  money  crisis  will 
hardly  be  escaped.  He  did  not  think  the  power  of  taxation  now  should 
be  mtrusted  to  anjr  b«t  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Woife  moved  to  lay  the  Joint  resolution  on  the  table. 

The  yeat  and  nays  bains  damaada^  oitefd,  and  takoik  on  ihia  iM4loi^ 
nsalted  M  fb^ows: 
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BdftMOfOB,  HoBMMi,  MttdMBt  H«ghii»  Hnaial^i  Inmu,  SJi«r»  Kmod, 

Smith  of  WabMh,  SpenoM,  Tbttoker,  ThcMhaiv  Van  VtXkmhwe^  Tm* 
tar,  WilliimM,  Wliito  ud  Wolfe-^l» 

NATB.-^Me88n.  Barritt,  Bird,  Biachof,  Blanch,  Campbell,  Corey,  Cr&In, 
Baggy,  Erwin,  STana,  Ferris,  Foulke,  Funk,  Fuller,  Gelsendoiir,  Greer, 
Origga,  Hamilton,  ICggins,  .Hopkins,  Hostetter,  Long  of  Koeciusko,  Hsn 
tin,  McCarthy,  HcClasky,  DIcLean,  McMurray,  Miller,  Moore,  Morrison, 
Kewcomby  Korth,  Peelle,  Rosser,  Sabin,  SchAmmahom,  Shook,  Shaeyi 
Skidmore,  Smith  of  Lagrange,  Stackhouse,  Stafford,  Thomas,  Wsson, 
Wilson,  Wolfer,  Woods,  Wright  and  Mr.  Speaker— 49. 

60  the  resolution  does  not  Ue  on  the  table. 

The  joint  resolutiea  was  then  retSwrad,  with  the  ioBtraoftiofts  moved  by 
Mr.  MoLma." 

While  ft  is  not  #ur  purpose  at  pfcoort  ta  «oiiimeiit  «b  this  <Maie,  w« 
cannot  refrain  from  sayit«g  that  aoma  of  tlM  itatemenis  are  remarkabla 
Beaders  will  however,  make  up  their  own  «sitiiiiate  oi  ike  epirit  smd  aoeup 
racy  of  these  remarks. 


WHITE  COUNTY  TBACHBBff  TNSTITXJTK. 


The  White  Countf  Teacheis'  Institute  eommenced  NoFemher  19tli,  and 
eoQtiniied  six  days.  Over  4»D,e  hundiwd  taaohecs  were  in  attendancy, 
which  i^  perhaps,  as  large  an  attendance  in  proportion  to  the  B4xmber  of 
achools  as  any  couiUy  can  boa^  Xhere  axe  on\y  «ighty-thjiee  schools  in 
ihe  ooun^. 

Instruction  was  given  noostly  by  Proliassor  Baldwin  assisted  by  Profess- 
or Ferris  and  C«  Smith. 

InstruotioBi  in  penmanship  was  gjbven  by  Mr.  T«  N^  Bub  n  ell  and  Pro- 
fessor Bider  of  Indianafiolis.  Valuable  evening  lectures  were  given  on 
School  fiovenunant  and  Physiology  by  Professor  Baldwin,  and  on  Pen- 
manship by  PraCsssoT  Bidar.    Tl^B  accompany ing  resolutions  wese  adopted 

by  ihe  ]{o6tituta 

W.  IRBLAN,  Examiner. 

♦      «. 

1st.  That  we,  as  teachers;  feelt  oarsc^ea  greatly  benefitted  by  our  mafo^ 
elation  together,  and  that  the  olject  designed  to  be  aeeompTished  in  th« 
organisation  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  has  been  fully  adiieved,  and  that 
we  regard  this  association  as  an  Indlspensible  auxiliary  to  the  work  of 
^duealloB,  and  ia  ^oaliiyiag  teaehsn  nuna^horooghlf  Ibr  Aha  dwirhargit 
of  th6  fH^fKHn  duties  of  the  schocd  r^nii 


smtoAtAi/^vncftLiAirr.  •  ill 

2d.  That  we  regard  it  at  the  Impefratfre  dtity  of  eT#y  one  wlio  aiplrei 
to  the  position  of  teacber,  to  lue  erery  meant  in  bit  power  to  make  tbe 
bitfineBS  of  teacblng  wortby  of  tbe  place  it  lAioald  ooeapy  at  a  prefettioDi 
and  therefore  we  regard  tbe  tali  attendancoi  and  deep  interett  that  barer 
characterized  the  pretent  tettion  of  onr  Inttltate^  at  aneiidenoe  of  • 
h%her  appreciation,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  teaeben  of  tbit  county,  of  tbe  r^ 
ipoiuible  work  before  them. 

3d.  That  it  be  their  object,  at  far  at  practicable,  to  ftimitb  each  tcbool 
hooae  in  tbe  county  with  at  least  a  globe,  reading  cbarta,  outline  mape, 
and  icheol  regtstert ;  and  alto  to  tecure  uniformity  of  text  bookt,  without 
which  we  feel  tbe  teacbert  tuccett  mutt  necettarily  be  greatly  impaired. 

4th.  That  to  onr  School  Examiner,  Prof.  Wm.  Irelan,  it  due  our  warm- 
tit  gratitude,  not  only  for  the  able  manner  in  wbicb  be  bat  presided  over 
this  Institute,  but  for  the  deep  interett  be  bat  manifetted  in  tbe  educa- 
tional  interettt  of  our  county. 

[A  portion  of  thete  retolutiont  are  omitted  becaute  of  length.] — Kd, 
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JASPER  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


Ifa.  Editor: — I  beg  leave  to  report  that  Jatper  County  held  an  Insti- 
tute from  November  26tb  to  l>ecem.ber  Itt  1866,  five  days,  with  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  near  forty  teaohert. 

We  drew  fifty  dollars  fh)m  the  County  Treatury. 

Professor  Baldwin  of  Loganeport  and  S.  P.  Thompson  were  employed 
as  innructors — and  tbe  session  was  closed  with  regrets  that  tbe  time  wat 
so  short.  « 

The  following  retolutiont  were  patted : 

Itt  We  believe  tbit  Institute  bat  been  a  oomplete  tocoett. 

2d.  We  believe  all  pertcmt  detigning  to  teach  tcbool  thouM  attend  tht 
eounty  Inttitutet. 

dd.  We  believe  tbe  metbodt  of  teaching  recommended  by  tbe  teacbert  of 

Uiit  Inttitate  tbonld  be  adopted  in  all  tbe  toboolt  in  our  county. 

T. 

Tbv  Ikdiaita  FsMALl  CoLLEOX  at  Indianapolis,  W.  H.  I>e  Motte, 
President,  enrolled  240  names  last  term.  In  its  literary  aspect  the  college 
is  highly  prosperous ;  not  so  financially. 

Ebv.  a.  D.  CirirKivQHAM  on  account  of  declining  health,  retignt  tbe 
preudency  of  the  MetbodittPemale  College  at  £|oiitib  Bend.  y 

Ay  ExAMnriBR  ArPRiciATBD.-^At  a  recent  session  of  tbe  county  Insti- 
tute of  Jefferson  County,  tbe  teachers  presented  the  examiner.  Pleasant 
Temon,  with  a  set  of  silver  tea  spoons,  and  a  set  of  table  spoons  accom- 
panied witb  a  "sum  of  money.''  This  was  a  pleasant  surprise  under 
pleasant  circumttancet  to  a  pleasant  man,  wbote  name  it  Pleatant  Temon* 


1^  t^m^A  »QB60L  JOmUL. 

.NxwsPAVXM  MMg>  Bsiuai9iair.^ll  k  xefraBhing  to  find  even  an  oeca- 
lio&al  iMwapaper  stop  (8om«  would  saj  staop)  to  discuBs  the  great  inte^ 
eete  of  popular  eduoation.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  months  two  of 
our  leading  papers  contained  several  articles  on  education.  These  papen 
•re  the  LafayeiU  Journal  and  the  Neut  4UMmy  Commerdal.  Sincere  thanb 
to  these  papers,  with  the  hope  that  they  may  continue  this  good  work, 
and  that  many  others  may  join  them.  It  is  passing  strange  that  many  of 
our  news  papers  can  remain  fh)m  month  to  month,  and  from  yeatto  year, 
'<domh  as  oysters"  on  the  all  important  subject  of  education,  yetcan  fuN 
Bish  any  amount  of  small  talk  on  all  the  small  themes  of  the  hour.  'Tis 
slnc^erely  hoped  that  a  better  policy  is  coming. 

MiscBLLAmBoirs  Ttkks.— We  ax^  indebted  to  D.  E.  Hunter  ef  Bloom- 
ington  for  the  following  items : 

Stati  XJirrvBBsiTY.— The  enrollment  of  studenU  in  the  State  Unive^ 
sity  at  Bloomington  for  the  present  year  is  237. 

l!here  are  students  present  from  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  West  Va..  Kentucl^, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Oregon  and  all  parts  of  Indians 

There  is  an  Association  for  the  discussion  of  scientific  and  literary  sub- 
jects, connected  with  the  State  University.  It  consists  of  the  membeis 
pf  the  Faculty,  clergymen  of  the  town  and  rasident  graduates.  The 
meetings  are  held  weekly  and  are  higbly  interesting  and  instructive. 

Oaklakd  Citt.— a  Joint  stock  company  has  been  fbrmed  in  Oakland 
City,  Gibson  County,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school  building  at  a 
cost  of  $10,000.    The  town  U  very  smaltconUining  only  about  40  families 

Fort  Branch.— The  town  of  Fort  Branch  in  Gibson  County  has  sUrted 
a  graded  school,  John  T.  Erwin,  principal. 

We  wish  many  teachen  and  school  officers  would  follow  the  example 
of  Mr.  Hunter. 

Visit  to  FRAmctiir,  J<«ysoK  Co.— A  few  days  since  we  made  an  offi- 
cial visit  to  Franklin,  Johnson  County.  We  found  the  county  Institute 
in  session  with  an  attendance  of  near  fifty.  The  teachors  were  eamesl 
and  attentive,  giving  evidence  of  a  purpose  of  improvement.  The  meet- 
ing of  school  offlcen  was  attended  by  the  Examiner  and  six  trustees.  Tha 
trustees  highly  approve  of  the  lengthening  of  the  term  of  office  of  trustee. 

The  Examiner  manifested  earnestness  in  his  work,  and  a  commendable 
•ohcitudefor  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and  the  schools. 

The  evening  lecture  was  attended  by  a  large,  attentive  and  appreciative 
audieace,-an  audience  that  gave  indication  of  a  healthy  educational  sen- 

Tm  OoLLW.  -.We  wens  aerry  to  learn  that  there  is  but  little  hope  «f 
ZSTi!.*  t^e  Baptist  College  Ipci^  at  this  place.    This  InatitoUon 

iil^^r?.? '  *  f^^^P^^^-    B"^ •"Oh  is  not  theindicatlTnow. 

The  mtenel  of  the  college  consists  of  a  fine  campus  of  about  ten  aor«, 

•nd  two  good  siaed  three  stor^  brick  buildings.  ^^ 
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H&iBACHXTsmn.-— The  Bo«rd  of  Slate  Glwritiei  of  HaMachuaettt  ii 
coiuidering  the  poMtbiltty  of  "Tjbachiko  thb  Dumb  to  SpxakI  " 

Thx  Kxtbic  Ststxh. — Prof.  Charlee  Davies  has  incorporated  the 
Metric  System  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  Arithmetics.     . 

'WoooBSix. — ^From  the  Janoary  No.  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Id- 
neatk«  we  learn  that  the  Normal  School  Begeats  have  located  one  school 
in  esch  of  Ave  eongrnselonal  districts.  The  total  produetiTe  Norasal 
School  Fund  is  $198,099.92.  The  fund  also  holds  493,910  acres  of  land. 
The  Stote  unlTersity  fund  is  $168,298.55.  These  facts  indicate  that  Wis- 
ooDsin  is  vanning  the  broad g0ug9.  Success  to  her  noble  eflbrts.  The  pw 
ise  is*«  the  last  shall  be  first"    So  let  it  be. 

CoKM^BCTtccT.— ReT.   B.  G.  Northiop  of  HassachuieUs  has  reoently 

been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  board  of  Bdnoatlon  in  Connecticnl. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  Mr.  N.  who  was  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  held  at  Indiana- 
polis, in  August  last 

Nbw  HAMnimBB.-*-From  the  reoent  Beport  from  the  Department  ef 

Public  Instruction  we  learn  th^  following  for  year  ending  June  1866: 

Wages  per  month  of  Male  Teachers,      -       -     ,  •       -       $32.88 

«       "        «       "Female^    **  ....         17.62 

Number  of  Hale  Teaehera  amployBd,  •       •       •       «  539 

«         <«fbmale,       ««  «  -       *       .       •        3,8U 

Number  of  Teachers  attended  Institutes  within  the  year,     1,468 
Amount  of  money  expended  for  common  schools  within 

tfaeyvar,     * $d«4^16a.». 

lofWA.— From  the  low*  Journal '  wo  kam  the  feUowisg  for  tho  year 
ending  October  1866: 

Namber  of  children  between  the  a^  of  Uto  and  twenty-one  years,  348,498 
Nnaher  in  school,  -  -  ••  .  .  ^.-  241,827 
Nunbor  of  Kale  TeaeherSi     .*••.••  2,673 

«       "Female,    «  .-• 6,670 

Aggregate  paid  for  tttitloDf $1,006,623 

Fbov.  BAimL  Bbkd  lbnnerty<»f  the  StMe  UniireiBfty  of  InMaia, 
inore  reoently  of  the  f^tate  TTniTersity  of  WTsoonsinj^has  recently  been 
deeted  President  of  the  State  tJnlTersltj  of  Klssomrt 

Hov.  THADDBtrt  STBFttxvs,  member  of  Congress  from  Pfinnsylrania 
haa  teeently  endowed  •  proiBSNuMp  of 'Monti  aadiliitelleotiial  PhUeso- 
phjr  in  Yermont  UniTersity. 
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Omniif  or  ▲  8nnH  or  Oaswn  Teach  no,  prepred  for  Teochera  and  Pwoiiti.  By 
WiHiwn  N.  Hiulnmn,  A.  M.  Principol  of  febe  Bnglioh  and  GenDan  Academy,  Unii- 
▼ille,  Ky^  with  aa  Introduction  by  James  N.  McBIHgott,  LL.D.  M«fw  Yorx:  iTiioo, 
Phinny,A  Bialrqman,  1(1  pagea,  Umo. 

Thia  work  ai^Mara  under  the  modeat  title  of  the  **  OotUnea  of  Ok^ect-teaching,** 
henfce  does  not  aasnme  the  character  of  a  text  book.-^ndeed  ereii  expressly  dlscliizu 
aneh  a  character.  Notwtthatandinff  the  modeaty  of  the  aathor'a  olaimB,  ao  clear  it  Ui 
atatiHaiit  of  the  principtea  and  ao  dSreoi.  is  hia  appUoatioB  of  the  same,  that  it  eoald 
hardly  have  been  a  misnomer,  to  call  his  book  the  Philosophy  of  Object  Teaebiof. 
lilte  a  geometrician,  he  starts  with  a  few  ftmdamental  principles,  L  t.  Ediicatioiial 
axioms,  and  ont  of  theae,  like  a  true  geometer,  he  develepa  hia  fldence.  Tliis  Is 
yodnOIng  thia  beantiftil  ayaumi,(  al]!)eel  (aaohing^  >  back  apon  •  aofid  haais,  a  basis  as 
which  may  be  erected  an  endnring  and  symmetcie  structure. 

The  aboTC  is  the  general  plan  of  thia  work.    This  plan  is  exhibited  in  its  applicsboD 
to  thrae  diflbrent  branches  of  atody,  namley,  draumitr,  GeometrjTt  and  Katnral  ^i^ 
tory.  The  author  though  uonaually  happy  in  hia  ^pp^clltion  of  hia  prinoiples.  ia  Uiu 
.moat  otbera,  not  quite  ao  happf ,  in  application  as  in  statement. 

Xneoneluaion  we  cau  say  concerning  (his  book«wbat  we  cannot  sayoonoemiogaU 
books,  namely,  that  it  Is  eminently  worthy  the  attention  of  erery  teacher  who  is  sesk- 
ing  the  true  principles  of  educatioa. 

A  Ptmnn  Rcabbb,  of  a  grade  betweanfh^  Third  and  FUofth  Rendeiv  of  Ihe  School  and 
ftenily  Series.  By  Mardua  Wiilson,  New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers ;  312  pages. 

This  work  proposes  to  hold  or  fill  a  place  iitween  the  proTiousIy  published  Thiid 
and  Fourth  readera.  How  well  it  doea  thia,  or  how  it  gradea  with  theae  Tolumaa,  we 
cannot  now  Judge,  nbt  haflng  thMe  before  ua.  Wafing  therefore  the  element  of  grada- 
tion, we  eonaider  the  book  abstaotly,  or  vtthool  aelatioa  to  oibera. 

1.  The  introductory  ndeaand*  prinaiples  are  aa  nnmerona  .and  aoeunte  as  usual  for 
hooka  of  thia  grade. 

2.  The  pieoea  for  readii^  are  unusually  intereatiqg ;  are  also  of  excellent  morsl  tons. 
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Nonn  Wasnuf /Aminn,  aMealhly-Mi«MfaMoC^  Agrlonlture,  AnrtlMillDre,  Home  Im- 
provemeut  and  Family  Literature.  . 

Thisianworkofnal  merttytaiHtthltg  abiiQieifeiriMlo^aiid  iaoommaiKUog  the 
approval  and  eocouragementSof  agriculturists  and  horticulturiata*  Eildenaiog  thia  stats- 
.  menty  we  Inaert  the  reaolutioo  adopted  at  the  laat  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticultuial 
Society. 

XsMlvfd.    That  tke  thmka  of  thia  'Sodeiyare  Bue  to  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland  for  hsfl^ 

moro  than  ftiniled  hia  promises  to  us  in  furnishing  a  monthly  periodical  detolad  k> 

ngrionltnre  and  horticulture ;  and  that  we  commend  the  Nmihwetttm  Fmmer  to  thefhiit 

,  growera,  formera  ahd  gardenera  of  thia  State^  ao  long  ms  its  preaeat  atandard  of  exoal- 

lence  ia  maintained. 

rMai»Qartap«hU8badtmanlii^Mlndliiiia|Haia,a».ou*dol^  fiorftir- 

.  thar  partiaidMas  aeeadT«i4llseoN^  in  thia  number  Joubpai.. 

*^i^''ii??JS!!I.T»<??S^*rJ?''^  •'**«^'»  p««ww»d  BMiidjii 

«ew  York.    By  Miller,  Wood  A  Co.,  at  f£.  per  annum 
It  •biy  Ineuloatea  the  doctrine  of  •*  Jfsas  laaa,  *i  «»»rstai».'» 
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GEORGE   W.   HOSS,  A.  M.,  Editor. 
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SELF  CONTROL. 

BY  CTBU8  NUT,  D.  D.  PBSSIDEIIT  OV  ISDIAKA  UKIYBRSlTT. 


L  What  is  meant  by  self  control  ? 

By  self  conirol  is  meant  the  gOTernment  which  the  mind  ex- 
ercises by  means  of  the  will  over  our  entire  nature ;  and  especially  over 
its  o?m  powers.  All  of  sound  mind  possess  this,  in  some  degree ; 
80  that  upon  ordinary  occasions  of  every  day  life,  they  are  self- 
possessed,  and  command  their  attention  to  that  degree,  that  they 
perceive  and  understand  their  position  and  relations,  and  act  with 
propriety.  But  should  an  emergency  occur,  some  unlocked  for  temp- 
tation or  provocation,  they  are  instantly  thrown  off  their  guard, 
and  passion  or  impulse  assumes  the  rein,  while  reason  is  dethroned. 
In  some,  self-control  is  so  weak,  that  they  are  discomposed  by  the 
slightest  occasions ;  and  they  are  perfectly  unmanned,  or  fly  into  a 
frenzy.  This  is  their  weakness,  and  a  deplorable  one  it  is.  Some 
hold  in  due  subjection  one  department  of  their  nature,  but  are  the 
slaves  of  other  departments.  Some  govern  their  intellects  well, 
but  their  passions  badly.  Others,  not  deficient  in  the  control  of 
mind  and  heart,  are  utter  slaves  to  their  appetites. 

Proper  self  control,  is  not  partial,  but  complete,  perfect  self  com- 
mand of  intellect,  temper,  appetite,  and  passion. 

attention. 

AtteDtion  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  mental  operations.  Unless  the 
mind  attends,  their  can  be  no  perception.    Where  numbers  oper- 
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ate  together,  some  signal  or  note  of  attention  is  always  given,  an- 
nouncing the  beginning  of  the  movement.  In  military  drill,  it  is 
'< Attention  the  whole.''  The  sound  of  the  bugle,  the  raising  of  the 
Hag,  or  the  discharge  of  a  piece  of  artillery  is  the  signal  that  the 
battle  has  begdn.  The  ringing  of  the  bell,  summons  us  to  the 
house  of  God,  or  announces  the  departure  of  the  boat  or  of  the  rail- 
road train.  In  every  intellectual  process,  the  powers  of  the  mind 
must  be  summoned  to  attend.  So  essential  is  this  to  memory,  that 
without  some  degree  of  attention  nothing  would  be  remembered. 
What  is  commonly  regarded  constitutional  differences  in  minds, 
consists  for  the  most  part  in  the  command  of  the  attention.  So 
thought  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  attributed  his  success  in  the  fields 
of  discovery,  to  his  superior  control  over  his  attention.  ''If,"  said  he, 
''I  in  any  respect  differ  from  other  men,  it  is  in  this,  that  I  have  the 
power  of  directing  my  mind  for  a  longer  period  of  time  to  a  particular 
subject."  This  is  the  secret  of  mental  power.  The  first  glance  of  the 
mind  upon  a  particular  subject,  surveys  it  as  a  whole,  but  by  continued 
attention,  the  several  parts  are  gradually  unfolded  and  a  perfect  anal- 
ysis is  accomplished — ^the  knots  and  tangles  in  the  skein  are  all  re- 
solved. Like  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass,  which  held  steadily  on 
one  spot,  by  its  intense  heat  enflames  any  combustible  substance, 
so  the  concentrated  energies  of  the  mind,  brought  for  a  long  time  to 
bear  upon  any  theme  of  investigation  will  penetrate  its  mysteries, 
fathom  its  depths,  and  accurately  comprehend  its  whole  nature. 
Some  great  men  have  possessed  remarkable  control  over  their  at- 
tention. It  is  said  Julius  Csesar,  could  dictate  to  seven  secretaries, 
rapid  writers,  at  the  same  time  keeping  them  all  busy,  though  witt- 
ing upon  different  subjects.  And  if  writing  himself,  he  could  keep 
four  others  employed.  The  same  was  true  of  the  first  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  biographer  of  the  great  Hungarian  claims  the  same 
for  his  hero,  Kossuth. 

Students,  after  a  long  vacation  or  absence  from  college,  find  it 
difficult,  upon  their  return,  to  confine  their  minds  to  their  studies ; 
and  study  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the 
term.  Young  men  who  have  had  no  early  training,  coming  from 
the  business  vocations  of  life,  complain  that  they  cannot  study;  that 
they  are  unable  to  keep  their  thoughts  upon  their  lessons.  Their 
thoughts  have  run  wild  so  long,  that  they  refuse  to  be  tamed  and 
brought  under  subjection.    It  is  only  by  perseverence  and  the  most 
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strenuous  efforts  that  the  yictory  can  be  achieved,  and  dominion  over 
attention  won.  The  advantage  of  education  consist  mostly  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  attention,  and  in  establishing  control  over 
thoaght. 

ABSEKT    HIKDEDKESS. 

Great  thinkers  have  so  concentrated  their  mental  energies  upon 
the  subject  before  them  that  they,  for  the  time,  have  become  totally 
unconscious  of  their  surroundings,  and  forgetful  of  every  thing  else* 
This  is  called  absent  mindedness ;  of  which  some  amusing  examples 
were  furnished  by  the  great  Newton.     It  is  related  that  while  deep- 
ly absorbed  in  his  contemplations  near  the  grate,  the  servent  had 
replenished  the  fuel,  whereupon  the  tempei*ature  became  uncom- 
fortably warm,  and  perspiration  was  flowing  profusely.     He  rang 
the  bell  fusiously,  and  when  the  servant  appeared,  the  philosopher 
ordered  him-  to  remove  the  grate  immediately.     The  servant  hinted 
that  it  might  be  less  trouble,  perhaps,  for  him  to  move  away  a  little 
further  from  the  fire.     "True,"  said  he,  "I  never  thought  of  tha^" 
and  quietly  changed  his  position.    It  is  said  of  Reynolds,  the  Painter, 
that  heL  would  address  the  lamp  posts  in  the  streets,  supposing  them 
to  be  bis  acquaintances.    The  disciples  of  Pyrrho  always  accom- 
panied him  in  his  walks  lest  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  crushed 
by  the  carts  and  wagons.     These  excentricities  however  are  some- 
times a  constitutional  weakness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
boiled  his  watch  instead  of  the  egg  which  he  was  carefully  holding 
in  his  hand ;  or  the  one  who  used  his  ladies  fingers  to  brush  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe,  instead  of  kissing  the  delicate  hand.    This  is 
the  want  of  control  over  the  attention,  which  in  some  cases  may 
amount  to  a  disease. 

COMMAND  OF   OUB   THOUGHTS. 

"Whoever,"  said  Locke,  "shall  discover  a  remedy  for  wandering 
thoughts,  will  confer  a  great  favor  upon  mankind  and  deserve  their 
lasting  gratitude."    The  rise  and  successions  of  thoughts   in  the 
human  mind  follows  a  certain  order,  and  they  are  governed  by  cer- 
tain laws,  commonly  called  laws  of  association." 
'*In  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain, 
Our  thoughtA  lie  linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain, 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise, 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies." 
3y  a  direct  effort  of  the  will,  it  is  impossible  to  call  up  any  par- 
ticular thought.    It  will  not  come  at  our  bidding.     If  it  could  be 
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done,  all  would  become  great  men,  distinguished  oraton  poets  and 
philosophers,  for  all  would  call  up  the  greatest  and  most  brilliant 
thoughts.    And  yet  it  is  true  that  we  do  have  some  control  over 
thought,  otherwise  ail  pretention  to  study  would  be  idle.      No  les- 
sons could  be  assigned  with  propriety;  and  if  they  were,  no  certamty 
would  exist,  whether  they   would  be  learned  or  not      The  stu- 
dent might  say  with  propriety  "If  my  mind  should  chance  to  turn 
upon  my  lesson,  I  will  get  it,  if  not,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
get  it/'    Experience  proves  that  we  can  apply  our  minds  to  particu- 
lar subjects,  and  a  particular  course  of  study  can  be  accomplished. 
How  then  is  this  control  over  thought  exerted  ?    How  do  we  direct 
the  mind  to  any  branch  of  science  we  please,  as  Geometry,  As- 
tronomy, Chemistry  ?     This  can  be  done  only  by  checking  the  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and  holding  one  particular  link  in  the  chain  in  the 
mind  until  all  its  associated  ideas  arise.    Thus  we  may  select  the 
subjects  of  contemplation,   and  command  our    mental  energies. 
Herein  lies  our  responsibility.    We  are  enthroned  monarchs  of  our- 
selves.   The  scepter  is  placed  in  our  hands,  and  we  surrender  it 
only  at  our  peril.     He  who  thus  basely,  or  ignobly,  yields  the  con- 
trol of  his  thoughts,  becomes  the  slave  of  his  surroundings.     He  is 
the  creature  of  circumstances.     He  is  like  the  well-tuned  Eolian 
Harp,  or  strioged  instrument,  placed  upon  the  mountain  summit, 
which  sends  forth  its  notes  only  at  the  bidding  of  the  winds,  and 
varies  its  music  with  the  strength  of  the  current  by  which  its  chords 
are  swept.     He  is  the  leaf  borne  on  the  breeze,  the  inanimate  mass, 
the  unmanned  boat  floating  upon  the  current,  the  gallant  ship  with- 
out sail,  rudder,  chart  or  compass,  drifting  at  the  mercy  of  the  storm, 
and  waves.     Shipwreck  is  inevitable.    He  is  as  fickle  as  the  veer- 
ing winds  ;  one  thing  to-day  another  to-morrow.     He  takes  his  com- 
plexion from  the  company  that  he  is  in,  having  no  character  or 
opinions  of  his  own.    Incapable  of  any  steady  purpose,  he  has  not 
independence  enough  to  affirm  that  his  soul  is  his  own.     He  can 
never  lead :  fit  only  to  be  the  tool  of  another,  he  is  doomed  always 
to  follow.     Such  unfortunately,  is  the  character  of  millions.    To 
impress  his  own  character  upon  the  age  and  mold  the  public  faith 
and  sentiments,  requires  a  mind  in  advance  of  the  average  thoug^ht; 
and  to  gain  this,  he  must  think  for  himself,  and  think  intensely,  and 
act  with  decision. 
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THE  EPPECT  OP  THE  CONTROL  OP  TH0UHGT8  tJPON  MENTAL  AND 

PHYSICAL   HEALTH. 

Where  the  control  of  thought  is  but  imperfect  from  the  neglect 
of  its  exercise,  or  from  constitutional  weakness,  studj  is  a  great 
burden,  and  complete  success  impossible.  No  course  of  investiga- 
tion or  research  can  be  prosecuted  ;  no  efficient  eiforts  can  be  made. 
The  thoughts,  accustomed  to  roam  at  random,  brook  no  control  of 
the  will,  and  no  two  follow  in  consecutive  order.  Logic,  reason, 
tmth,  knowledge,  are  lefl  out  of  the  question,  and  driven  from  the 
field.  Intelligence  and  mental  vigor  are  wasted,  reason  evaporates^ 
and  wild,  incoherent  reveries  and  fantasies.  Hood  the  mental  vision, 
until  the  subject  becomes  insane,  or  sinks  into  a  mental  stupor  ap- 
proximating idiocy.  Insanity  is  but  the  loss  of  the  power  of  the 
vUl  over  the  current  of  thoughts.  Directly  to  this  fearful  result, 
this  mental  dissipation  tends.  As  we  dread  this,  the  direst  calam- 
ity that  can  befall  a  human  being  in  this  world,  so  should  we 
fly  from  this  region,  bordering  upon  madness,  and  enter  upon 
that  of  the  wholesome  command  of  our  thoughts,  by  which  alone 
can  mental  respectability  be  retained  and  progress  achieved. 

He  who  is  master  of  his  thoughts,  can  select  his  company,  and 
at  pleasure  call  up  to  his  mental  vision  scenes  and  thoughts  the 
most  pleasing  and  delightful.  He  chooses  the  world  in  which  he 
lives,  and  in  a  good  degree,  is  independent  of  the  material  and  ex- 
ternal Should  the  outward  world  become  clothed  with  gloom,  a 
leaden  sky  overhang  the  heavens,  and  clouds  of  misfortune  darken 
around  him,  he  may  turn  away  from  the  dismal  prospect  and  look 
within,  and  dwell  in  the  Eden  of  the  soul ;  where  brightest  flowers 
are  blooming  and  streams  and  groves,  and  fruits,  and  celestial  har- 
monies shall  cheer  him.  "He  mounts  above  the  storm,  and  eternal 
sunshine  rests  upon  his  brow."  At  will,  he  can  dismiss  the  anxious 
cares,  and  hard  features  of  this  unkind  world,  and  traverse  the  fields 
of  truth  and  science,  or  range  in  distant  climes,  over  plains  of  beau- 
ty, beneath  golden  skies,  fanned  by  spicy  breezes,  surrounded  by 
the  wisest  and  noblest  of  by-gone  ages.  The  resources  of  earth, 
the  past,  the  future,  and  distant  and  eternal  worlds,  are  at  his  com- 
mand, and  may  be  his  servants  to  minister  to  his  happiness,  if  he  is 
trae  to  himself  and  to  his  Gk>d. 
"All  things  are  yours,  and  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  God's." 

[  TO   BB   CONTINUED.  ] 
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Those  who  are  charged  with  the  constmction  of  our  school-houses, 
too  often  ignore  the  fact  that  communities  advance,  not  only  id  re- 
spect to  numbers,  but  also  as  regards  matters  of  taste. 

A  wise  economy  anticipates  the  demand  for  more  room  anc*  better 
architectural  design.  It  does  not  invest  in  unsightly  school  houses 
which  only  serve  a  temporary  purpose. 

It  is  cheering  to  note  that  each  successive  edition  of  school  houses 
is  an  improvement  on  the  former.  We  still  need,  however,  another 
edition  revised  and  enlarged. 

The  main  room  for  an  ungraded  school  should  be  at  least  30  feet 
square  in  the  clear,  and  fourteen  feet  high,  that  it  may  afford  space 
for  fifly-two  single  desks,  the  number  requsite  for  an  average  at- 
tendance of  forty-eight  pupils.  The  number  attached  to  any  school 
is  not  a  constant  quantity.  It  is  better  to  have  more  room  than  is 
wanted  than  to  want  room  and  not  have  it.  Again,  where  the 
amount  of  funds  is  limited  it  is  more  economical  to  assign  sixty 
pupils  to  a  teacher  at  six  hundred  dollars  than  thirty  to  a  teacher 
'  At  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

If  for  no  other  reason  the  room  should  be  large  that  it  may  be  fur- 
nished with  single  desks. 

The  extra  cost  of  seating  with  the  single  desks  and  chairs,  is  onlj 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent ;  as  a  means  for  cutting  off  all 
communication  between  pupils,  they  are  indispensable. 

A  very  cheap  single  desk  and  seat  may  be  made  of  wood.  In 
an  ungraded  school  these  should  be  of  four  sizes,  with  dimensions 
as  follows : 

No.  1  Desks    21    x    17  inches. 

"     2      "        19   X    U      " 

"     3       "        17   X    13      " 

"     4      "        15   X    11      " 

"     1  Seats     14  x   21      " 

"     2      «         13   X    19      « 

«     3      «'         12   X    17      « 

"     4      "         11   X    15      « 

The  desks  should  be  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  and  the  seat  rounded 

off  so  as  to  permit  convenient  passage.     Pupils  to  face  the  door  and 

the  largest  to  sit  nearest  the  side  walls.     By  this  mode  of  seating 
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the  small  children  are  nearest  the  stove  and  do  not  obstruct  the 
yiew  when  the  other  classes  are  reciting.  As  the  desks  gradually 
diminish  in  size  toward  the  central  aisle,  thej  appear  from  the 
teacher's  position  to  approximate  a  circular  arrangement.  Accord- 
ing to  this  plan,  were  it  not  for  the  omission  of  four  small  seats  and 
desb  to  leave  space  for  the  stove,  fiftj-six  pupils  could  be  seated, 
allowing  a  space  of  thirty  inches  for  the  central  and  twenty  inches 
for  each  of  the  other  aisles,  with  thirtj-three  inches  on  each  side, 
four  feet  in  the  rear,  ample  space  for  the  teacher's  platform  between 
the  doors,  and  for  the  small  children  to  recite. 

A  room  for  a  graded  school  should  not  be  less  than  twent  j-eight 
feet  square,  in  the  clear,  and  twelve  feet  high.  For  two  hundred 
pupils,  two  such  rooms  will  be  requisite,  also  a  larger  room  for  the 
first  assistant,  with  a  recitation  room  attached  in  which  the  Prin- 
cipal may  hear  his  classes.  The  halls  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
feet  in  the  clear.  The  hall  in  the  basement  maj  be  used  for  fuel 
and  a  furnace.  The  basement  rooms  should  be  supplied  with  suit- 
able gymnastic  apparatus.  The  halls  above  will  be  convenient  for 
clothes  closets.  The  partition  walls  resting  on  the  second  floor 
should  be  of  such  a  structure  as  will  facilitate  their  removal  at  any 
time.  When  the  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  requires  the  em- 
ployment of  another  teacher  some  change  in  the  position  of  these 
walls  may  be  necessary.  Such  a  building  as  here  described,  should 
be  parallel  with  the  street  that  additions  can  be  made  at  the  rear 
and  the  halls  extended.  When  the  number  of  the  pupils  reaches 
five  hundred,  there  should  be  a  separate  building  for  the  high  school. 
Subsequent  wants  may  be  supplied  by  the  erection  of  additional 
buUdings. 

The  erection  of  a  third  building  should  make  a  new  era  in  the 
management  of  the  schools.  Recitation-rooms  in  other  than  the 
high  school-building  may  be  properly  dispensed  with  and  a  superin- 
tendent employed  to  gi\e  his  entire  attention  to  supervision. 

In  the  order  of  progress  still  other  changes  will  be  necessary. 
After  a  city  has  attained  a  certain  size  it  will  be  expedient  to  as- 
sign the  work  of  local  supervision  to  the  principals.  The  process 
of  diferentiation,  in  which  progress  consists,  will  finally  require  the 
assignment  of  buildings  to  the  separate  use  of  single  departments  in 
grades  lower  than  the  high  school. 

The  desks  for  a  well  graded  school  can  be  more  precisely  adapted 
to  the  several  ages  than  in  the  ungraded  schooL    The  spaces  for 
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the  lower  grades  can  be  made  less  and  for  the  higher  may  be  made 
greater.  The  rooms  being  of  the  same  size  the  number  of  seats 
should  bear  some  correspondenee  to  the  relative  number  of  pupib 
in  the  different  grades. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  various  details  essential  to  the  most 
perfect  convenience  of  a  school  house  those  who  contemplate  build- 
ing should  not  fail  to  consult  standard  works  on  the  subject,  and  if 
much  money  is  to  be  expended  a  competent  architect  should  be  em- 
ployed. 


MODEL  SCHOOL. 


[Taken  from  the  Ladiss  Jouku al  prepared  by  the  Teachers  of  Indianapolis  and  read 
before  the  State  Teacher's  Association  at  its  last  session.  ] 


This  school  is  situated  in  Utopia.  I  went  to  visit  it  in  company 
with  the  Superintendent,  and  being  so  much  pleased  and  interested 

•  myself,  I  thought  you  would  all  like  to  hear  about  it.  Extensive 
grounds  surround  the  building.     These  grounds  are  beautifully  aad 

•  tastefully  adorned.  The  towering  oak,  the  stately  elm,  the  grace- 
ful maple,  the  poplar  with  its  silver  leaves  that  flutter  in  the  wind, 
the  sweet-scented  locust  that  the  honey-bees  love,  the  tree  that  is 
ever  green,  are  all  congregated  here,  and  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  adding  to  the  general  beauty.  Flowers  too,  of  every  va- 
riety are  here  assembled.  Beds  of  roses  and  verbenas,  with  their 
gay  and  gorgeous  colors,  only  add  to  the  shy  and  trembling  sweet- 
ness of  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  the  wild  anemone. 

Back  of  the  school-building  are  a  swing,  a  croquet  ground,  a 
place  to  play  ball,  while  in  the  north-west  comer  is  a  small  pond. 
In  summer  the  gold  fish  swim  about  beneath  its  clear  surface,  and 
in  winter,  when  they  have  been  removed  to  a  warmer  element,  and 
the  surface  is  covered  with  ice,  the  boys  and  girls  use  it  for  a  skat- 
ing pond.  The  school  building  is  built  of  granite,  and  looks  as 
though  it  could  weather  the  storms  of  centuries.  It  is  high,  oh!  so 
high!  I  asked  the  reason  of  this,  and  was  told  that  each  story 
represented  a  grade,  that  the  topmost  floor  communicated  with  the 
^castle-in-the-air,  which  was  used  for  a  gymnasium.  On  either  side 
of  the  front  entrance  are  small  rooms,  which  the  Superintendent 
showed  with  much  pride.    '^Here/'  said  he,  ^^the  children  come  upon 
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entering  school.     Thej  remove   their  soiled  and  heavy  walking 
shoes,  and  put  on  light  slippers,  so  that  they  move  about  with  no 
noise  whatever.**     I  noticed  this  when  the  bell  rang,  and  the  time 
arrived  for  them  to  come  in.     There  was  not  a  sound,  and  were  it 
not  for  the  evidence  of  one's  eyesight,  they  might  have  been  mis- 
taken for  shadows  fliting  through  the  broad   halls.     We  passed 
through  the  Primary  rooms,  where  everything  was  faultless.     Lit- 
tle children  showed  no  interest  or  curiosity  concerning  me,  but  walked 
through  th)?ir  lessons  as  though  they  were  the  world  to  them.     But 
I  must  describe  more  particularly  my  visit  to  the  senior  room,  and 
perhaps  a  day's  programme  will  be  the  best  account.     Morning  ex- 
ercises consist  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and  singing.     Oh  ! 
that  you  might  have  heard  the  singing !     No  description  of  mine 
can  do  it  justice !     It  raised  me  to  the  seventh  Heaven  !     But  first 
I  should  speak  of  the  teacher.     He  was  comparatively  a  young 
man,  but  thoughtful  and  earnest.     The  Superintendent  told  me  that 
they  employed  only  the  best  teachers.     Those  who  applied,  must 
possess  the  patience  of  Job,  the  meekness  of  Moses,  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  recommendations  from  former  patrons.     Those  gen- 
erally employed,  were  prepared  purposely  at  a  training  school,  and 
before  entering  service,  were  put  to  such  a  test,  that  their  real  worth 
was  known.     But  to  proceed.     The  first  exercise  was  in  Latin.     It 
was  carried  on  conversationally,  and  if  the  shades  of  the  departed 
Bomans  were  hovering  about,  I  know  they  must  have  rejoiced  at 
the  proficiency  of  these  pupils.     Next  came  a  lesson  in  History, 
which  wjw  not  given  by  the  regular  teacher,  but  by  the  "Wander- 
ing Jew,**  who  appeared  in  the  room  at  the  exact  time.     His  des- 
criptions of  places  and  men,  were  both  accurate  and  interesting,  and 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  listen  to  him.     He  was  in  the  midst  of  an 
elaborate  account  of  ancient  Athens  when  he  was  whirled  from  our 
sight,  and  the  lesson  was  finished. 

Next  came  an  exercise  in  composition.  My  astonishment  changed 
into  admiration,  wonder  and  awe,  as  the  pure  and  faultless  speci- 
mens ^ivere  read,  and  afterwards  handed  me  for  inspection.  I 
thought  that  Alfred  Tennyson  must  soon  give  up  his  crown  to  some 
of  these  scholars. 

Then  came  a  lesson  in  "Meteorology,**  which  was  given  by  the 
"Clerk  o'  the  weather."  Like  the  teacher  in  History,  he  appeared 
fio  noislessly  that  I  might  have  imagined  he  came  through  the  ceil- 
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ing.    But  such  a  fuiinj  little  man  as  he  was.     Weazen-faced  and 
weazel-eyed,  looking  sharp  as  a  razor,  and  watchful  as  a  lynx.    He 
taught  these  pupils  to  discern  the  true  signs  of  the  times.     He  said 
there  were,  in  other  countries,  a  set  of  men  who  thought  thej  were 
verj  wise,  and  published  their  wisdom  in  books  called  '^Almanacs." 
He  said  too,  it  was  his  special  delight  to  contradict  them,  and  make 
them  false  prophets.     He  cut  his  lesson  short,  for  he  had  a  thunder 
storm  on  hand  that  required  his  immediate  attention.     There  were 
classes  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Hindoostanse,  Japanese,  be- 
sides the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  belles   letters,  &c.    But 
these  classes  did  not  come  every  day.     The  sessions  were  but  three 
hours  long,  and  of  course  many  branches  came  but  once  a  week. 
When  the  hour  for  dismissal  came,  I  was  especially  interested.    I 
had  noticed  throughout  the  whole,  how  few  words  were  spoken  by 
the  teacher,  and  wondered  if  there  were  any  object  in  this.     I  con- 
cluded there  was  when  a  conversation  by  signs  took  place  between 
and  pupils.     The  next  day  was  to  be  a  holiday,  and  it  was  made 
known  in  this  way.     The  teacher  closed  all  books,  seated  himself 
in  his  chair  and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands.     The  pupils  looked 
glad  with  their  ejea.     The  teacher  then  took  up  a  book,  and  point- 
ing to  a  certain  portion  made  three  marks  upon  the  black-board. 
He  then  united  the  first  with  the  last  which  was  telling  them  that 
the  work  of  that  day  would   be  continued  after  tlie  holiday,  and 
then  he  pointed  to  his  head,  which  was  telling  them  he  expected 
them  to  be  fully  prepared.     During  the  dismission,  no  sound  was 
heard.     The  pupils  were  lowered  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  sto- 
ries by  means  of  dumb-waiters.     Herts  they  exchanged  their  slip- 
pers for  walking  shoes  and  departed  for  their  homes.     I  expressed 
my  pleasure  to  the  Superintendent,  and  asked  how  these  children 
could  accomplish  so  much.     **To  start  with,**  said  he,  ^^all  our  chil- 
dren have  brains  ;  fof  those  who  are  so  unlucky  as  to  be  born  with- 
out are  supplied  by  means  of  a  machine  which  a  native  of  Utopia 
has  invented.     Our  children  accomplish  what  they  can  in  a  natural 
way  and  then  when  they  retire  at  night,  they  put  their  books  under 
their  pillows,  and  obtain  the  remainder  by  a  process  of  absorption. 
I  examined  the  furniture  of  the  building  carefully,  for  I  was  anxious 
to  learn  all  I  could.     The  floors  were  beautifully  carpeted,  and  the 
carpets  seemed  to  send  forth  a  mild,  gentle  light,  which  had  a  happy 
influence  upon  all  who  entered  the  room.     "These  carpets,"  said 
the  Superintendent,  "came  from  your  country.     They  have  sun* 
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beems  woven  in  them,  and  no  matter  where  thej  are^  or  how  dark 
the  hour,  the  rooms  where  thej  are  placed  are  always  warm  and 
lighu  The  seats  were  cushioned,  and  the  desks  which  were  of  rose 
wood,  were  covered  with  gay  cloths.  Beautiful  engravings  and 
paintings  hung  about  the  room.  The  walls  were  frescoed,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  ceiling  was  a  fine  picture  of  Minerva,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom,  as  she  appeared  when  she  sprang  from  the  brain  of 
Jupiter.  I  turned  to  go  with  a  sigh,  thinking  of  the  many  advant^ 
ages  these  Utopian  people  possessed  over  us,  and  only  felt  comforted 
when  the  Superintendent  told  me  they  had  a  class  who  were  pre- 
paring to  teach,  and  that  he  could  supply  our  schools  in  a  short 
time. 


PESTALOZZL 


[fkken  from  the  Ladib's  Jocbnal.    Prepared  by  the  Tencbers  of  Indianapolis,  itnd 
before  tbe  State  Teacher*e  Asaociaiion  at  ita  laat  aevsion.] 


To  Pestalozzi,  are  the  people  of  Switzerland,  Grermany,  and 
Prussia  indebted  for  their  admirable  system  of  public  schools.     He 
stood  the  chief  of  a  body  of  men  who,  like  him,  were  willing  to  die 
daily  that  the  poor  might  be  blessed,  and  that  a  new  era  of  mental 
culture  might  dawn  upon  the  wcMrld.     At  twenty-nine  years  of  age, 
he  resolved  to  share  his  bread  in  poverty  with  beggar  children,  to 
live  like  a  beggar  himself,  that  he  might  teach  them  how  lo  act  as 
men.    For  eighteen  years,  he  lived  a  life  of  destitution,  fighting  with 
want  and  misery.     He  lived  as  the  poor  lived,  suffered  as  they  suf- 
fered, hence  his  power  to  portray  their  needs  and  rouse  a  world  to 
their  deliverance.     During  these  years  of  sorrow,  Pestalozzi,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  thought  contributed  to  educational  literature  several 
valuable  papers  which  were  ultimately  to  assume  the  character  of 
a  system  and  serve  as  a  monument,  more  enduring  than  granite  to 
the  author's  name.     ^Leonard  and  Grertrude,"  a  book  for  the  people 
alone  should  make  him  immortal.     He  affirms  that  it  flowed  from 
his  pen,  he  knew  not  how,  without  the  slightest  thought  of  a  plan. 
TLis  book  is  the  key  to  the  sublime  reform  for  the  elevation  of  the 
pool    as  worked  out  at  that  early  period,  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Pes- 
talozzi.   Had  he  not  suffered  want,  he  could  never  have  produced 
it.     It  was  conceived  amid  destitution  and  beggary,  forced  from  his 
proliiSc  mind  in  the  depths  of  his  misery,  astonishing  alike  himself 
and  his  countrymen. 
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He  was  offered  a  position  hj  the  government,  but  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  hit  friends,  he  replied  :  "I  ttnU  he  a  schoolmaster^'  \ 
In  the  winter  of  1800,  he  opened  a  school  at  Burgdorf  with  three 
assistants.  Here  for  twenty-five  years  did  Pestalozzi  labor  to  d^ 
▼elop  his  conceptions  of  a  true  culture,  for  the  people.  Kings  and 
Nobles  paid  him  homage.  The  sons  of  the  rich  were  intrusted  to 
his  care.  The  '^Pestalozzian  Institute"  became  the  fountain  of 
educational  reform,  and  from  its  halls  went  forth  yearly,  disciples 
fitted  to  teach  and  establish  the  principles  of  the  ''Great  Founder.*' 
He  worked  till  he  wore  out  the  house  he  inherited,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one. 

In  what  has  been  presented,  we  have  made  no  effort  to  nnfdd 
the  Pestalozzian  system,  since  it  is  woven  throughout  our  own  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.     The  design  is  rather,  that  we  may  be 
prompted  to  self-examination,  and  ascertain  whether  the  spirit  of  a 
Pestalozzi  is  in  us ;  whether  we  feel  as  he  felt,  if  not  in  degree,  at 
least  in  kind,  for  the  present  and  future  good  of  those  committed  to 
our  care.     ''I  will  be  a  Schoolmaster,'*  said  Pestalozzi ;  and  he 
harnessed  himself  for  the  work  at  th«  age  of  fifty-two,  and  ceased 
only  with  life.     His  labors  testify  that  no  object  lay  nearer  his 
heart,  than  securing  for  neglected  children  an  education,  simple, 
natural,  pure  in  morals,  strengthened  by  the  combined  influence  of 
home  and  school,  and  adequate  to  the  needs  of  their  future  life. 
Though  early  regarded,  as  a  visionary  and  mad,  still  at  a  later  pe- 
nod,  he  compelled  the  scholastic  world  to  revise  the  whole  of  their 
task,  and  mold  it  anew  according  to  his  pattern. 

Those  who  have  labored  one  or  two  decades  of  years,  and  begin 
to  feel  that  they  have  accomplished  their  mission,  would  do  well  to 
make  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  and  ascertain  whether  their  work  has 
been  well  done.     Have  they  followed  the  light  as  they  have  it 
from  Pestalozzi?     Have  they  proceeded  as  though  they  firmly  be- 
lieved nothing  can  be  learned  except  through  the  comparison  of  the 
unknown  with  the  known ;  as  though  they  thought  everything  was 
contained  in  the  child,  that  the  Teacher  must  draw  it  out  by  love 
and  patience,  that  love  can  always  find  means. 

Although  Pestalozzi  is  dead  to  the  world,  he  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  all  fiuthful  living  teachers. 

**Tha8  do  w«  wnlk  with  him,  And  keep  unbroken 

The  bond  which  nature  givee, 
Thinking  th  U  our  remembrance  though  unipoken 

May  reach  him  where  he  liYee." 
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Frora  the  School  Ck>mmii8iooer*i  Report  of  Rhod«  Uland  for  1M7. 


One  of  the  best  eridences  of  a  great  improvement  in  this  regard 
is  that  there  is  far  less  occasion  for  a  resoil  to  the  sevei^  forms  of 
discipline  in  our  schools  of  the  present  daj  than  formerlj.  Wholly 
insubordinate  spirits  are  seldom  found.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  dozen  schools  to  be  utterly  broken 
up  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  many  more  were  rendered  wholly 
useless  by  the  presence  of  vicious,  incorrigible  boys.  During  the 
past  jear  only  one  instance  of  serious  disturbance  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  this  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  incompetency  and 
inefficiency  of  the  teacher  as  to  anything  else. 

The  principles  of  government,  and  especially  their  application  to 
the  youthful  mind  have  come  to  be  better  understood.     We  have 
heretofore,  made  the  too  frequent  mistake  of  regarding  boys  and 
girls  as  adults.     We  have  supposed  that  maxims,  which  are  the 
result  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  mature  minds  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  and  whidi  are  received  by  us  as  moral  law, 
could  be  equally  well  understood  by  the  uninstructed  child,  and 
would  present  themselves  to  his  mind  with  the  same  significance  of 
meaning  and  the  same  power  of  obligation.     Judging  of  their  moral 
acts  by  our  std^ndard,  we  have  grievously  erred.     What  appeared 
dearly  wrong  to  us,  gave  to  the  child,  whose  judgment  as  yet  res- 
ponded only  to  the  most  simple  and  purely  moral  principle,  no  such 
impression.     We  were  continually  conforming  what  are  mere  rules 
of  expediency,  and  many  of  these  of  questionable  character,  with 
the  simplest  dictates  of  conscience.     Treatmg  the  child  as  though 
he  felt  the  force  of  these  forms,  we  were  accomplishing  no  success- 
iul  discipline,  but  only  great  iiyustice.    The  consequence  was, 
uneasiness,  dissatisfaction,  a  sense  of  wrong  and  rebellion.    Instead 
of  referring  the  overt  act  to  some  simple  moral  sentiment,  easily 
understood  and  acknowledged  by  every  juvenile  mind,  we  were 
applying  it  to  motives  and  feelings  and  a  sense  of  obligation  which 
as  yet  had  no  place  in  his  understanding.     We  were  looking  for 
the  sheaves  of  autumn  among  the  buds  of  spring.    We  were  mak- 
fflg  the  weight  of  authority  antecedent  to  the  force  of  moral  obliga- 
tion, fi;>r^etting  that  an  overt  act  can  be  shown  to  be  wnmg,  by  the 
Amplest  of  moral  precepts,  long  before  abstract  rules,  which,  in 
adoli  minds,  would  determine  its  character,  eouldbe  at  all  compre- 
hended b J  childhood  and  early  youth. 
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Our  teachers  are  coming  better  to  understand  what  government 
means,  and  not  to  confound  it  with  mere  discipline-^that  while  it 
possesses  certain  fixed  characteristics  of  universal  application,  it 
receives  important  modifications  growing  out  of  the  character  of  the 
governed.  A  government  excellently  well  adapted  to  the  virtooiu 
and  intelligent,  would  fajl  altogether  with  the  vicious  and  ignorant. 
A  government  none  too  rigid  for  advanced  youth  and  adults,  might 
be  altogether  too  strict  and  unreasonable  for  childhood  and  earlj 
years.  In  this  respect  we  have  made  and  are  still  making  a  grest 
mistake  ;  instead  of  making  government  more  systematic,  exacting 
and  rigorous  with  increased  capacity  and  responsibility  of  the  pupil, 
we  are  making  it  more  irregular,  lax  and  apologetic.  The  license 
is  to  the  boy  of  fifteen  and  not  to  the  one  of  five.  To  say  the  least 
of  this  practice  it  is  exceedingly  questionable. 

Again,  teachers  are  coming  better  to  apply  the  principles  of  got- 
eniment,  not  to  classes  only,  but  also  to  individuals  of  classes  to 
remember  that  there  are  certain  traits  which  characterize  each  indi- 
vidual ;  and  that  some  of  these  are  inherent,  congenital,  bom  with 
him— constituting  what  we  sometimes  call  the  nature  of  the  boy, 
while  others  are  wholly  accidental,  contingent,  and  the  result  of 
secondary  and  external  influences.     No  teacher  will  be  at  all  skill- 
ful in  his  administration  who  does  not  carefully  distinguish  these. 
To  mistake  a  nervous,  indefatigable,  irrepressible  activity  for  a  mis- 
chevious  disposition,  does  violence  to  the  child*s  nature  and  insults 
his  moral  sense.     Any  injudicious  attempt  to  restrain  this  activity 
excites  revolt     It  can  not  and  ought  not  to  be  restrained.    The 
teacher's  business  is  to  guide  it  into  channels  of  useful  employment, 
and  so  secure  that  development  which  nature  by  continuous  exer- 
cise intends.     It  is  idleness  which  converts  this  ceaseless  activity 
into  mischief,  and  for  this  the  teacher  often  more  responsible  than 
the  pupil.     To  avoid  this  requires  great  skill,  careful  thought  and 
patient  effort     But  this  is  the  teacher's  business,  and  often  the 
most  perplexing  part  of  his  labor ;  yet  every  teacher  worthy  of  the 
name  will  strive  to  accomplish  it     Again,  another  child  may  be 
constitutionally  slugglish,  dull,  inactive,  with    hardly   enough  of 
mental  force  to  keep  him  still.     This  condition  may  be  normal,  ao 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  boy,  or  it  may  be 
properly  abnormal,  accidental — something  by  a  violation  of  some 
physical  law,  such  as  deficient  exercise,  filthy  habits  of  body,  im- 
proper food,  or  in  deficient  or  excessive  quantity,  inducing  debility 
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or  physical  malformation.  For  all  this  the  child  is  to  be  pittiedl 
rather  than  censured.  At  anj  rate  he  should  never  be  punished 
for  his  dullness.  He  maj  be  verj  properly  chided  for  that  which 
indaces  it,  if  we  find  upon  investigation,  he  is  responsible  for  such 
error. 

Another  important  element  in  good  government  is  the  distin- 
gaishing  between  what  is  spontaneous,  the  outcropping  of  instanta- 
neous and  uncontrolled  impulse,  as  of  the  boy  who  affirmed  that  he 
did  not  whistle,  it  whistled  itielfj  and  that  which  is  the  result  of 
antecedent  reflection,  a  fixed  purpose  or  a  deliberate  predetermina* 
tioQ.    The  teacher  who  loses  sight  of  this  distinction  in  juvenile 
traming,  will  be  certain  to  commit  grievious  errors.     Kemove  the 
causes  which  excite  to  such  impulsiveness,  if  possible,  and  this,  per- 
haps, can  best  be  done  by  providing  for  the  full  play  of  the  objec- 
tive powers.     As  a  general  rule,  the  government  of  a  school  is  made 
easy  just  in  proportion  as  it«  exercises  are  made  interesting.     This- 
is  accomplished,  first,  by  securing  in  all  the  external  accommoda- 
tions of  the  school,  whatever  is  commodious  and  attractive.     We 
must  remember  that  the  child's  mind  receives  impressions  from 
things,  rather  than  precepts,  from  objects  rather  than  words.     By 
so  far  as  the  activity  of  the  mind  of  the  child's  is  absorbed  in  these 
objective  presentations,  by  so  far  is  it  diverted  and  restrained  from 
improper  employment.     A  reference  to  an  objective  fact  or  allusion 
is  oflen  a  most  skillful  and  ingenious  method  of  securing  an  uncon- 
scious admission  of  a  general  principle,  which,  in  the  absence  of 
such  reference,  would  have  been  neither  admitted  nor  seen.     The 
life  of  The  Great  Teacher  is  full  of  such  examples.     For  instance 
— ^^he  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  it  ?  from  heaven  or  of  men  7" 
Hie  Roman  penny — '^Whose  image  and  superscription  is  this  7^ 
But  while  we  employ  objective  agencies  for  instruction  and  discip- 
line, we  must  guard  against  a  too  protracted  use  of  them.     We 
must  remember  that  there  are  faculties  of  thought  ai  well  as  of 
sense,  power  of  reflection  as  well  as  of  observation,  and  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  latter  ultimately  secure  a  manly  vigor  and  growth,  and 
guide  the  soul  to  its  most  triumphant  moral  and  intellectual  achieve- 
ments. 

Again,  in  all  government,  it  is  important,  when  it  can  be  done,  to 
make  the  appeal  for  its  proper  administration,  to  the  feeling  of  inter- 
est, as  well  as  to  the  principle  of  right  or  wrong ;  and  where  this 
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can  not  be  done,  then  the  latter  should  be  clearlj,  positively  and 
repeatedly  stated,  so  that  there  maj  be  no  room  for  misapprehen- 
sion or  forgetfulness.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the 
pupil  against  mistaken  inferences,  errors  to  which  his  imperfectlj 
developed'  reasoning  powers  particularly  expose  him.  Especial 
pains  should  be  taken  to  enable  him  to  discriminate  between  what 
is  accorded  to  him  as  a  right,  ai|d  what  is  granted  to  him  as  a  priv- 
ilege. The  whole  ordering  of  the  school  government,  directly  by 
its  method  and  requirements,  and  indirectly  by  its  example  and  infla- 
ence,  should  tend  to  correct  these  youthful  irregularities  and  mis- 
takes* Children  accept  moral  maxims  on  faith,  without  any  thought 
as  to  their  soundness,  and  their  deductions  from  them  though  often  cu- 
riously direct,  are  yet  widely  wrong.  Their  minds  are  quick,  sensi- 
tive, trustful,  but  deficient  in  vigor,  comprehension,  discrimination. 
In  establishing  rules  for  government,  we  must  be  careful  Chat  we 
do  not  deceive  ourselves  ;  and  not,  in  specific  application,  make  that 
a  law,  which  is  only  a  fundamental  principle  for  law.  We  should 
not  pretend  to  leave  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  pnpQ, 
while  we  are  really  reserving  it  to  ourselves.  Quick-witted  boys 
will  sooner  or  later  detect  the  imposition. 

Another  element  entering  more  and  more  into  our  school  govern- 
ment is,  a  tender  regard  for  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  ehildhood. 
Our  teachers  are  learning  that  gentleness  is  not  inconsistent  with 
firmness,  and  that  a  sympathizing  spirit  does  not  conflict  with  a 
requirement  of  obedience  to  authority.     Children  require  this  ten- 
derness and  sympathy.    They  are  natw  aUy  sensitive,  and  if  in  any 
case  they  are  not  so,  it  is  the  result  of  disease  or  demorilizatioo. 
How  the  slightest  gesture,  a  word,  a  tone,  a  look  will  oflen  send 
them  from  joy  to  sadness,  or  restore  them  from  tears  to  laughter. 
A  teacher,  who  can  not  in  some  considerable  degree  appreciate  this, 
is  not  fit  for  his  office.    While  he  should  not  make  too  much  of  this 
sensitiveness,  by  weakly  humoring  it,  he  should  extend  to  it  a  cour- 
tesy and  a  proper  appreciation  of  it,  something  in  accordance  with 
the  child's  own  feelings.     He  should  avoid  false  consolation  on  the 
one  hand  and  ridicule  on  the  other.    Above  all,  he  should  never 
indulge,  as  I  have  sometimes  witnessed,  in  irritability  or  angry 
crimination.     He  will  oflener  succeed  by  diverting  the  thought  from 
the  cause  of  discomfort,  than  by  any  attempt  to  quiet  the  emotions. 
A  word  or  a  look  touched  the  sensibilities — another  and  a  different 
word  or  look  must  abate  the  feelings  and  divert  them  from  the 
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objeet  of  their  concern.    When  this  is  ftccomplishedy  it  16  a  double 
saecess.     He  lias  quieted  distress  and  secured  confidence.     Hence 
forth  the  child  will  trust  him  as  a  friend  and  respect  him  as  his 
teacher.     His  half  hour  of  suicere  sympathy  has  secured  a  whole 
tena  of  willing  obedience. 

Closely  allied  to  this,  is  the  just  distribution  oi  praise  or  blame. 

The  natural  sense  of  inferiority  in  childhood,  renders  it  particularly 

susceptible  in  this  regard,  and  it  is  a  susceptibility  which  follows  us 

more  or  less  keenly,  through  manhood,  and  slopes  back  again  to  old 

age.    We  all  like  to  be  praised ;  we  all  dislike  to  be  blamed*     And 

no  child  is  insensible  to  this  love  or  dislike,  whose  feelings  have  not 

been  calloused  by  neglect  or  brutalized  by  rough  treatment.     This 

motive  power  to  '^love,  and  good  works,'*  should  never  be  lost  sight 

of  by  the  teacher,  even  when  dealing  with  the  most  hardened  and 

incorrigible.     This  is  the  talismanic  charm  in  all  our  reformatory 

institutions.     It  is  the  power  which  casts  out  the  evil  spirit,  and 

leaves  its  victim  '^clothed  and  in  his  right  mind."     One  of  the  surest 

methods  of  securing  so  desirable  a  result,  is  by  taking  every  proper 

occasion  to  persuade  the  pupil  that  his  actions,  his  character,  his 

services  are  not  only  of  much  consequence  to  himself  individually, 

but  to  you  and  the  school.     Give  him  the  impression  that  he  is  of 

some  V  aloe,  that  he  is  not  aimply  a  unit,  but  that  he  is,  so  to  speak 

a  multiple. 


SPELLING  CLASSES— MANNER  OF  DRILL. 


BT  a  p.  THOMPSON. 

1.  Common  Method. — The  teacher  pronounces  the  most  dif- 
ilcult  words  in  the  lesson,  writing  with  class  on  slates.  The  teacher 
writes  that  he  may  time  the  class.  This  method  can  be  used  in  a 
mixed  school  as  follows :  First  class  spell  on  slates,  then,  as  they 
transcribe  their  lessons  on  the  blackboard,  the  second  class  spell. 

2.  Selective  Method. — Let  the  pupil  read  a  paragraph, 
another  in  the  class  pronounce  all  words  spelled  by  rule,  or  all  hard 
words,  then  read  in  turn  and  spell.  This  is  a  very  attractive  and 
effective  method  of  spelling. 

3.  Silent  Method.-— The  teacher  pronounces  and  writes,  but 
no  pupils  write  except  those  who  are  doubtful  of  the  proper  spell- 
ing.    The  pupils  then  state  their  doubts. 
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4.  Monitorial  Method. — ^The  pupils  pronouttce  hard  words 
to  each  other  promiscuoasly.  This  is  a  very  lively  and  usefiil  st jk 
of  recitation. 

5.  Concert  Method. — ^The  pupils  choose  sides  bj  captaiitt, 
spell  down,  up,  across,  &c.     This  is  an  old^  but  superior  method. 

6.  Didactic  Method.— The  pupils  are  to  tell  how  to  spell  a 
certain  number  of  difficult  words  in  the  lesson,  without  any  ques* 
tions  from  the  teacher. 

7.  Toi^iCAL  Method. — ^A  class  of  words  is  assigned.  The 
pupils  all  BtriTOto  find  the  most  difficult  words  of  that  class.  This 
is  a  very  effectual  method  of  creating  an  interest  in  spelling. 

8.  Bt  Initial. — ^The  pupils  strive  to  get  each  other  to  miss 
words  beginning  with  the  same  letter. 

9.  Theatrical  Method. — ^The  pupils  spell  commendng  each 
succeeding  word  with  the  final  letter  of  the  word  immediately  pie* 
ceeding. 

10.  PROBnscnous  Methods.— A  combination  of  other  dis- 
tinct methods.  Any  ingenious  teacher  can  elidt  proper  interest  in 
this  very  important  branch  of  literature— the  fundamental  sdence 
of  all  written  languages.  Teachers  will  use  eare«  and  not  assign 
long  lessons  in  a  spelling-book.  Spelling  is  the  expression  of  words 
by  proper  characters,  or  sounds  and  syllables,  according  to  estab- 
lished usage. 


AN  ACT  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  BUILDING  OF 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 


The  following  Act  was  passed  at  the  recant  session  of  the  Legislature, 
and  is  of  such  general  interest  that  we  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
JooRXTAL.  Its  proTisions  are  commended  to  the  attention  of  Trustees 
wishing  to  build. — Sn. 

ENROLLED  ACT,  No.  214, 

SENXTE    of   INDIANA. 

AN ACTtO'cnUkoir%x€  cities  andtawnsio  executCj negoHaU  and  seB 
Bondij  to  procure  means  with  which  to  erect  and  complete  unfin- 
ished Sdhod  huildingSj  and  pay  debts  contracted  far  the  erecitan 
of  smh  Miiidmgsj  and  authorizing  the  levy  and  collection  of  cut 
additional  Special  School  Tax  far  the  pagmeni  of  the  principul  cmd 
interest  of  such  Bonds. 


to^moLLED  ACT,  n6.  214.  183 

Section  1.     Be4t  enacted,  by  the  General  Ae^emtiy  of  the  State 
of  Indiana:  That  any  city  or  incorporated  town  in  this  State  which 
flhall,  by  the  action  of  its   School  Traetee,  or  Tnrateefl,  have  com- 
menced, or  may  hereafter  commence,  the  erection  of  any  bnild- 
ing,  or  buildings,  for  school  purposes,  or  which  shall  have,  by  its 
School  Trastee,  or  Trustees,  contracted  any  debts  for  the  erection 
of  any  snch  building,  or  buildings,  and  such  Trustee,  or  Trustees, 
shall  not  have  the  necessary  means  with  which  to  complete  snch 
building,  or  buildings,  or  pay  such  debt,  may,  on  the  filing  by  the 
School  Trustee,  or  Trustees,  of  said  city  or  incorporated  town,  of  a 
report,  under  oath,  with  the  Common  Council  of  such  city,  or  the 
Board  of  such  incorporated  town,  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  any 
such  building  or  buildings,  or  the  amount  required  to  complete 
such  building  or  buildings,  the  amount  of  such  debt  on  the  pas- 
sage of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  same  by  the  Common  Council 
of  such  city,  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  such  incorporated  town, 
issue  the  bonds  of  such  city  or  town  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in 
the  aggregate,  thirty  thousand  dollars,  in  denominations  not  less 
than  one  hundred,  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  payable 
at  any  place  that  may  be  designated  in  silch  bonds,  the  principal  in 
not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  twenty  years  after  the  date  of 
such  bonds,  and  the  interest  annually,  or  semi-annually,  as   may  be 
therein  provided,  to  provide  the  means  to  complete  such  building, 
or  buildings,  and  pay  such  debt.     And  such  Common  Council,  or 
Board  of  Trustees,  may,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  and  sell  as 
many  of  such  bonds  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  purposes,  in  any 
place  and  for  the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained  therefor  in  cash. 
Providedy  That  such  bonds  shall  not  be  sold,  at  a  price  less  than 
ninety-four  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Sec.  2  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  bonds  shall  be  paid  to 
said  School  Trustee,  or  Trustees,  to  enable  them  to  erect  or  com- 
plete such  building,  or  buildings,  and  pay  such  debt ;  but  before 
payment  to  them,  such  School  Trustees  shall  file  with  the  County 
Auditor  a  bond,  payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  in  a  sum  not  less 
than  the  full  amount  of  the  said  money  so  to  be  paid  to  them,  and 
with  security,  to  be  approved  by  said  Auditor,  conditioned  for 
the  faithful  and  honest  application  of  such  money,  to  the  purpose 
for  which  the  same  was  provided,  and  such  Trustee,  or  Trustees, 
and  their  surety,  or  sureties,  shall  be  liable  to  suit  on  such  bond  for 
any  waste,  misapplication,  or  loss  of  such  money,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  now  provided  for  waste  or  loss  of  school  revenue. 
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Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  lerjing  the  tax  by  cities  or  inooqiorated 
towns,  for  general  purposes,  as  now  authorised  bj  law,  the  Conunon 
Council  of  any  such  cities,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  any  incor- 
porated towns,  as  shall  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  are  hereby  authoriased  and  required  to  levy,  annually,  a  special 
additional  tax,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
taxes  of  such  cities  or  towns  are  levied,  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest 
and  principal  of  said  bonds  falling  due,  which  additional  special  tax 
shall  be  collected  as  other  taxes  of  such  city  or  town  are  collected' 
and  the  Treasurer  of  such  city  or  town  shall  keep  accurate  accounts 
of  the  revenue  arising  from  such  special  tax,  and  shall,  in  his  reports, 
and  when  required  by  the  city  or  town  authorities,  show  the 
amount  thereof  received,  the  amount  disbursed,  and  the  amount 
thereof,  if  any,  delinquent.  He  shall  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  Common  Council  of  such  city,  or  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  such  town,  and  shall  permit  the  same  to  be  applied  to 
no  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  such  bonds,  and  official  bonds  of  city  and  town  treasurers 
shall  be  construed  to  cover  and  include  revenue  arising  from  this 
source.  Provided  alway$y  That  the  additional  special  tax  hereby 
authorized  shall  not,  in  any  one  year,  exceed  fifty  cents  on  each 
one  hundred  dollars  taxable  property,  and  <Hie  dollar  on  each  polL 

Sec.  4.  The  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education  requires 
that  this  act  shall  take  immediate  effect,  therefore  an  emergency 
exists,  and  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 


A  young  lady  had  engaged  to  teach  a  school.  She  attended  a 
public  examination  and  requested  a  certificate,  which  was  refused. 
On  her  way  home  she  stopped  to  tell  one  of  the  school  directors 
that  they  would  have  to  engage  another  teacher.  The  director  not 
being  at  home,  she  wrote  a  note  and  pinned  it  to  the  door.  The 
note  was  preserved,  and  this  is  a  copy  of  it,  except  the  name  of  the 
writer: 

Mr.  James  Pettagro  i  leave  adan  here  that  i  have  no  difficate  i  did  try 
to  day  and  i  leave  you  know  it  that  is  all  excuse  me,  Sally  Dos. 

you  was  not  at  home  i  rite  it  on  a  paper  red  it 
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SCHOOL  OFFICERS'  DEPARTMENT. 

EXAMINATION  FOB  STATE  CERTIFICATES, 

The  State  Board  of  Education  will  meet  in  the  oflSoe  of  Public  Instruo- 
tion,  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  4th  of  April.  All  parties  wishing  to  he 
examined  for  State  Certificates,  will  therefore  present  theoaselves  at  the 
office  of  i'ublic  Instruction,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  the  day  above  named- 

The  examination  will  be  conducted  chiefly  in  writing,  and  in  the 
branches  named  in  the  February  number  of  tLo  Journal. 

Certain  parties  have  signified  their  inter tion  to  be  present,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  others  not  yet  heard  from,  will  also  be  present. 

PBsa'T.  or  Board. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Offigr  or  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis,  1867. 

**Can  the  same  person  legally  hold  the  office  of  Examiner  and  School 
Trustee  ?"  Truster. 

Ans. — He  cannot  and  receive  pay  for  both  offices  I  The  Constitution 
declares  that  no  "  person  shall  hold  more  than  one  lucrative  office  at  the 
game  time,  except  as  by  the  Constitution  expressly  permitted." 

"Can  a  teacher  who  teaches  a  part  of  his  term  without  a  license  be  legally 
paid  out  of  the  public  revenue  for  the  time  thus  taught?"        Tea.chxr. 

Ans. — This*  question  is  susceptible  of  two  answers,  one  negative,  and 
one  affirmative.  1.  If  the  teacher  commences  his  school  without  a  license 
he  cannot  be  paid  from  the  public  revenue  for  the  time  thus  taught;  the 
law  declaring  that  ^'any  teacher  who  shall  commence  teaching  without  a 
valid  license  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  compensation  out  of  the  school  rev- 
enue for  tuition  for  the-time  that  he  or  she  teaches  without  such  license.' 

2.  If  the  license  shall  expire  after  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  the 
teacher  continues  to  teach  until  the  end  of  the  term  of  his  employment 
without  a  license,  he  does  not  thereby  forfeit  his  pay.  Touching  this,  the 
law  says,  '-if  a  teacher's  license  shall  expire  by  means  of  its  own  limita- 
tion within  a  term  of  employment,  such  expiration  shall  not  have  the 
effect  to  stop  the  school,  or  stop  the  teacher's  pay." 

"If  any  county  shall  lose  or  squander  any  of  the  School  Funds,  who  is 
responsible ?'  Tax  Payer. 

An$. — The  county  is  responsible.  The  statute  and  the  Constitution 
declare  this  responsibility.  Here  is  the  language  of  the  Constitution :  **The 
several  counties  shall  be  held  liable  for  the  preservation  of  so  much  of 
said  fund  "  ( t. «.  School  Fund )  "as  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  annual  interest  thereon."  The  language  of  the  statute  is 
almost  the  same,  hence  needs  not  be  repeated. 

In  accordance  with  this  requirement,  several  counties  have  within  the 
last  year,  made  good  to  the  fund  several  losses.  These  losses  thus  secured, 
aggr^ite  over  $10,000. 
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^  EDITORIAI/-MISCELLANY. 


COMPOSITION  WRITING.— No.  II. 


In  the  last  number  of  tha  Journal  we  gave  a  few  elementary  princi- 
ples on  which  the  following  exercises  are  based.  It  seems  necessary  to 
remark  further,  as  somewhat  preliminary: 

1.  That  beginners  in  composition  should  torite  iaUy. 

2.  The  same  time  and  care  should  be  given  to  these  lessons  as  to  lessons 
in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  like  studies. 

It  will  be  observed  thnt  remark  first  is  restricted  to  beginners.  After 
some  advancement  in  skill  and  grasp  of  thought,  the  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  treat  his  subject  exhaustively,  therefore  should  have  more 
time.  This  last  phase  will  be  treated  more  at  length  toward  the  close  of 
these  articles. 

Z.     BULBS  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

Direciions.-^l.  Classify  the  pupils,  so  nearly  as  may  be,  with  the  same 
care  as  in  other  studies. 

2.  In  beginning  all  instruction  should  be  oral. 

Rules. — 1. — Define  and  illustrate  a  sentence.  If  possible,  be  clear  and 
and  simple.  Do  not  confuse  your  pupils  with  pompous  words.  Do  not 
learnedly  and  obscurely  say,  "a  sentence  is  an  assemblMgo  of  words 
expressive  of  a  complete  thought.'^  No  child  of  nine  years  of  age  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  comprehend  this  definition.  This  definition  can  be  un- 
derstood best  by  illustration.  Thus:  Grass  grows;  John  runs;  Birds 
sing;  Birds  sing  sweetly;  Birds  sing  sweetly  in  the  Spring,  &c.  Many 
examples  should  be  presented,  and,  if  needs  be,  much  explanation  given, 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  even  tolerable  clearness.  Clearness  attained 
6nder  rule  first,  we  are  ready  for  rule 

2.  The  first  letter  in  every  sentence  should  he  a  capital.  This  rule  is  so 
simple  as  to  need  no  comment,  consequently  we  pass  at  once  to  rule 

3.  Place  a  period  (.)  at  the  close  of  each  sentence.  Care  is  necessary  a^ 
this  point,  otherwise  the  rule  will  be  neglected  or  perverted.  Sometimes 
it  is  neglected,  that  is,  the  space  left  blank ;  sometimes  perverted,  that  is, 
all  sorts  of  sorawU  subHituted.  Both  of  these  should  be  avoided.  Bf  ore, 
the  pupil  should  be  so  thoroughly  drilled  that  he  will  as  certainly  and  as 
unoonsciously  make  his  period  as  hecross^^s  his  '*  t,"  or  dots  his  *'  i."  Any- 
thing less  than  this  is  not  sufficient.  *  As  a  drill  under  this  rule,  the  pupil 
m^y  be  required  to  write  single  words,  scrupulously  inserting  the  period 
after  each. 

The  above  wall  learned,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  commence  writing.    This 
brings  us  to  the  consideration  of 
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THSUn. 

Great  cAution  is  neceaaarj  in  both  the  Bolection  and  treatment  of 
themei. 

In  selection  for  beginners,  the  following  conditions  should  be  observed, 
namely : 

1.  Themen  about  which  the  pupil  knows  something, 

2.  About  which  he  can  know  more, 

3.  (If  practicable,)  about  whieh^  he  desires  to  know  mors. 

4.  Always  simple^  and  generally  concrete. 

These  conditions  will  rule  out  such  themes  as  Fam^  Ambition^  Mind, 
Spiritj  Eternity,  and  alt  kindred  subjects. 

These  subjects  are  excluded  bj  all  the  provisions  above.  The  pupil 
knows  but  little  about  them,  and  at  the  age  under  consideration,  can  know 
bat  little  if  anything  more,  and  does  not  doiire  to  know  more.  Further, 
they  are  neither  simple,  (save  in  forni,)  nor  concrete.  Seeing  then  that 
thii  class  of  themes  is  excluded,  wa  are  to  ascertain  what  class  is  admissi- 
ble. 

As  above  stated,  they  mu.4tbe  both  simple  and  concrete;  simple,  not  in 
form  only,  but  in  subject  matter;  as  BaI,  Chair,  Gat,  Dog,  Lamb,  the 
School  Room,  the  Creek,  What  I  saw  on  my  way  to  school,  the  Oarding 
Mill,  the  Saw  Mill,  the  Post  Office,  &o.,  ^, 

In  the  writing  exercises  we  would  suggest  that  the  tea(*her  should,  to  far 
as  may  be,  enforce  the  following: 

1.  Correct  Spelling, 

2.  Allow  the  pupil  to  use  no  word  whose  meaning  he  does  not  nnder* 
stand. 

3.  Naturalness  of  style. 

The  first  of  these  rules  needs  no  remarks,  either  as  to  its  importance  or 
as  to  the  mode  of  applying  it-  Concerning  the  second,  however,  it  is 
satrcely  claiming  too  m  loh  when  wd  say  it  is  of  paramount  importance. 
A  failure  to  comply  with  this  rule  tends,  in  a  high  degree,  to  vitiate  style. 
Without  del  aying  here  to  specify  the  various  elements  of  this  vitiation, 
we  would  name  as  prominent,  want  of  clearness,  also^  of  conciseness  and, 
as  a  consequence,  of  force.  In  a  word,  the  result  of  such  a  course  is  evil, 
and  that  continually.  One  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  carrying  out 
this  rule  is  the  use  of  the  Dictionary.  In  a  subsequent  article  some  sug- 
gestions will  be  made  concerning  this  use. 

CoQcerniag  the  third  rule,  it  seems  necessary  only  to  fix  its  meaning. 
In  the  sense  hero  u^ed.  it  is  intended  to  mean  a  style  on  a  level  with  the 
age  and  thoughts  of  the  pupil;  that  is,  a  style  almost  identical  with  the 
tslklng  style  of  the  pupil.  Among  the  various  means  of  securing  this 
result,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  require  the  pupil  to  state 
orally  the  same  fact  which  he  has  written.  This  latter  statement  will 
generally  be  much  more  simple  and  direct  than  the  former.  Every  state* 
ment  in  the  composition  may  be  treated  in  this  manner,  and  afterward  the 
pupil  may  be  required  to  re-produce  these  oral  statements  in  writing. 
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As  an  additional  and  nogative  naaans,  tbe  pupil  should  often  be  kept  from 
reading  anything  conoeming  his  theme  iinmediatel j  before  writing.  If 
these  and  other  kindred  means  shall  be  carefully  applied,  the  pupil's  indi- 
viduality will  be  preseryed,  and  as  a  consequence  his  style  will  be  his  own 
— will  be  natund. 

This  is  a  result  worthy  of  effort.  It  is  painful  and  provoking  to  meet 
pigmies  muffled  and  rebed  in  the  borrowed  garb  of  titans ;  to  meet  little 
thoughts  groaning  under  big  words. 

(7b  6e  eon^miedL) 


BDUCATIOjrAL  LEGISLATION. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  we  promised  to  give  the  results  of 
educational  legislation  in  this  number. 

By  way  of  preface,  we  may  say  this  legislation  has  been  more  in  two 
particulars,  and  less  in  one  than  we  had  expected.  These  particulars  will 
be  named  and  noted  in  their  order.  We  therefore  proceed  at  once  to 
eni^merate  the  different  acts. 

I.    NoBMAL  School. 

An  act  was  passed  appropriating  from  the  Township  ^Library  Fund  and 
the  general  Treasury,  $50,000  for  the  completion  of  tha  State  Normal 
School  building  at  Terre  Haute.  (  This  added  to  the  donation  made  by 
Terre  Haute  makes  $100,000  for  building  purposes.  )  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees asked  $100,000,  but  the  Legislature  could  not  be  brought  up  to  so 
large  figures,  hence  compromised  on  half  the  amount.  There  is  not  room 
for  the  insertion  of  the  act  in  this  number,  but  it  will  appear  in  a  subse- 
quent number. 

II.    Statv   Univbksitt. 

An  aet  was  passed  appropriating  annually  $8,000  for  the  support  of  the 
State  University.    This  was  a  much  needed  appropriation.    The  Univer- 
sity has  been  for  years  treated  by  the  Legislature,  not  as  an  heir  of  the 
state,  entitled  to  her  fostering  care,  but  rather  as  a  step-child  to  be  appeased 
by  small  favors.    This  act  indicates  that  the  state  is  willing  to  avow  her; 
maternity  and   properly  suppoit  her  offspring.    This  appropriation  will  I 
enable  the  University  to  do  a  work  worthy  of  the  state,  and  of  the  great | 
cause  of  popular  education. 

III.    Local  Taxss  por  Tumon. 

An  act  was  passed  providing,  that  cities,  towns  and  townships  mai 
levy  local  taxes  for  tuition.  This  is  one  of  the  acts  we  had  not  dared 
hope  for,  yet  it  was  passed  with  less  difficulty  than  many  others.  This  i| 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  educational  measures  acted  up< 
for  several  years  in  our  state.  It  carries  the  right  of  taxation  into  evei 
township^  town  and  city,  by  means  of  which  the  deficit  in  the  general 
state  revenue  may  be  supplied.  This  has  been  one  of  the  great  wants 
our  system  since  the  fatal  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declhriag  such! 
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law  unconstitutional.  Notwithstanding  the  Constitution  remains  as  it  then 
was,  it  is  belieVed  the  present  Court  will  sustain  this  law.  If  it  shall  so  do, 
a  generation  of  children  may,  with  just  cause,  rise  up  and  saj  hlessed  I 
So  important  do  we  deem  this  act  that  we  present  it  in  full  at  the  close  of 
this  article,  and  call  the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  its  provisions. 

IV.    Ikcbxabs  or  School  Fvhp0. 

An  act  was  passed  requiring  the  payment  of  interest  on  a  large  number 
of  bonda  due  the  Sinking  Fund  ( now  the  School  Fund, )  also  providing 
fbr  the  payment  of  certain  other  amounts  due  the  School  Fund,  thus 
adding  to  the  fund,  the  large  sum  of  $287,059  22.  This  is  a  large  and  sig- 
nificant addition  and  is  to  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  yielding  a  perpetual 
revenue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools. 

y.    Tax  Fom  Ekictioit  oy  School  Housxs. 

An  act  was  passed  by  which  cities  and  towns  may  incur  a  debt  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses,  and  then  issue  bonds  for  purpose  of  raising  means 
to  pay  this  debt.  This  act  will  be  found  of  vital  importance  to  a  number 
of  towns  and  cities  which  have  for  years  been  unable  to  raise,  under  former 
stringent  laws  of  taxation,  the  necessary  means  for  building.  This  aet 
being  passed  under  an  emergency  clause  is  now  in  force,  consequently 
available  for  any  who  may  choose  to  use  it.  So  important  do  we  deem 
this  act  that  we  present  it  in  full  in  another  portion  of  the  JoumaL 

VI.  GSKXBAL  AmXNBMBNTS  07  LaW. 

The  bill  proposing  several  amendments  to  the  school  law  failed.  While 
we  desired  that  this  and  every  other  educational  bill  should  pass,  yet  the 
failure  of  this  is  a  small  matter  in  view  of  the  important  measures  passed. 
A  little  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the  educational  committees,  would  we 
believe  have  brought  this  bill  forward  in  time  to  secure  its  passage.  It 
passed  the  Senate  but  one  week  and  one  day  before  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  reached  its  third  reading  in  the  House,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night 
on  the  last  evening  of  the  session.  This  was  too  late  an  hour  for  the 
favorable  consideration  of  a  bill  which  had  to  go  back  to  the  Senate  for 
concurrence  in  certain  proposed  amendments,  consequently  as  a  short  cut 
through  a  long  work,  it  was  indefinitely  postponed.  This  bill  as  stated 
in  last  issue,  contained,  substantially,  the  amendments  proposed  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Journal,  with  the  addition  of  an  imperfect 
provision  inserted  by  the  Senate,  for  the  education  of  colored  children- 
We  deem  it  unfortunate  both  for  the  schools  and  for  the  colored  chil- 
dren that  this  element  was  injected  into  this  bill.  The  interests  of 
each  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  been  more  favorably  regarded  if  pre- 
sented separately ;  especially  would  this  have  been  the  case  in  the  House. 

YII.    Thb  Term  ot  Office  of  Trubtsbs. 

The  bill  proposing  to  lengthen  the  term  of  office  of  Township  Trustees 
to  three  years,  passed  the  Senate ;  also  its  second  reading  in  the  House,  but 
never  reached  its  third  reading. 
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VIII.    Constitutional  Amendmskt. 

The  Constitutional  amendment  of  last  session,  proposing  the  right  of 
oities  and  towns  to  levy  taxes  for  tuition,  was  amended  by  adding  town- 
ships also.  Several  other  and  different  provisions — as  annual  sessions  of 
the  Legislature ;  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  assume  any  liability 
in  any  debt  of  the  Wabash  &  Erie  Canal,' Ao.,  were  added. 

These  amendments  passed  the  Senate  but  failed  in  the  House,  Had  the 
educational  amendment  been  presented  alone,  it  would  without  doubt 
have  passed,  and  we  believe  with  a  large  majority.  Thus,  after  throe 
efforts  at  amending  the  Constitution,  we  are  just  where  we  were  in  tho 
beginning— everything  to  be  commenced  de  novo. 

IX.  Apportionments,  &g. 

The  law  was  amended,  changing  the  time  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
school  revenue,  by  the  Superintendent,  f^om  the  third  Monday  in  April  to 
the  third  Monday  in  May;  and  by  the  county  Auditors,  ft-om  the  second 
Monday  in  May  to  the  second  Monday  in  June. 

The  Township  Library  Tax  was  repealed.  We  did  not  advise  this,  yet 
we  readily  assent  to  it,  believing  it  sound  policy  for  the  present. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is  all  the  legislation  relating 
directly  to  the  common  schools.  There  was  other  legislation  relating  to 
other  educational  Interests,  chief  among  which  was  an  act  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  Beforro  School  for  juvenile  offenders.  Some 
facts  concerning  this  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Agricultural  College  bill,  after  consuming  much  time,  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed.  This  is  the  third  regular  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
which  this  important  subject  has  beon  considered,  and  nothing  done. 
The  result  of  all  this  work  and  talk  may  truthfully  be  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  heading  to  the  last  chapter  of  Johnson's  Rasselas,  namely: 
"The  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  concluded."  How  members  who 
voted  for  this  indefinite  postponement  intend  to  justify  themselves  before 
their  agricultural  constituency,  we  do  not  know. 


LOCAL  TAXfiS  FOR  TUITION. 

The  following  is  the  act  providing  for  local  taxes  for  tuition.  True,  the 
term  tuition  is  not  used,  yet  such  is  the  object  and  intent  of  the  act.  It 
is  hoped  that  many  of  the  school  corporations  will  be  able  to  place  a  levy 
on  the  current  year's  tax  duplicate.  We  recommend  all  who  are  needing 
these  taxes,  (and  these  are  many),  to  give  this  matter  due  attention. 

The  act  will  not  however  be  in  force  until  the  laws  are  published  and 
distributed  to  the  counties,  and  proclamation  of  this  fact  made  by  the 
Governor.  The  Stote  Printer  has,  however,  agreed  to  hasten  the  matter 
of  publication,  hence  it  is  hoped  that  this  law  will  be  in  force,  before  the 
County  Auditors  commence  making  out  their  tax  duplicates.    If  so  the 
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taxes  herein  proTided  for,  nray  be  levied  and  collected  for  use  next  schoo 
year. 

Had  not  the  emergency  clause  been  dropped  from  tbe  bill  by  some 
engrossing  or  enrolling  clerk,  the  act  would  now  be  in  force,  and  all  of  the 
above  indicated  uncertainty  would  be  removed.  But  as  it  is,  its  applica- 
tion will,  we  fear,  be  mucb  curtailed  for  the  present  year. 

ACT. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
that  tbe  Trustees  of  the  civil  Townships,  the  Trustees  of  incorporated 
towns  and  the  Common  Council  of  cities,  shall  have  power  to  levy  annu- 
ally a  tax,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 
of  taxable  property,  and  twenty-five  cents  on  each  taxable  poll,  which 
sball  be  assessed  and  collected  as  the  taxes  for  State  and  County  revenue 
are  assessed  and  collected. 

Sec  2.  The  funds  arising  fVom  such  tax  shall  be  under  the  charge  and 
oootrol  of  the  same  officers,  secured  by  the  same  guarantees,  subject  to  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  and  applied  and  expended  in  the  same  manner,  ^ 
as  funds  arising  from  taxation  for  Common  School  purpoees  by  the  laws 
of  the  State:  Provided^  that  the  funds  assessed  and  collected  in  any  civil 
township  incorporated  town  or  city,  shall  be  applied  and  expended 
in  the  same  civil  Township,  incorporated  town  or  city  in  which  such 
funds  shall  have  been  assessed  and  collected. 
Approved,  March  9ch,  1867, 


ELECTION   OF  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES. 


Tbe  friends  of  education  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  the  School 
Trustees  of  tbe  State,  (about  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  in  number) 
are  to  be  elected  this  month.  The  Township  Trustees  are  to  be  elected  on 
the  first  Monday,  and  the  School  Trustees  of  cities  and  towns,  at  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  tbe  Council  and  of  the  town  Trustees,  in  the  month. 

Every  intelligent  observer  knows  the  close  and  controlling  relation  these 
offices  hold  to  the  schools  of  their  respective  corporations.  Says  the  law, 
tbey,  *Uhe  Trustees  shall  take  charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  their 
respective  townships,  towns  and  cities,  employ  teachers,  establish  schools, 
Ac*'  These  important  powers  vesting  in  the  Trustee,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  consequence  who  shall  hold  and  exercise  these  powers.  This  true,  we 
respectfully  submit  to  every  friend  of  education,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do 
what  he  may  to  secure  the  best  available  man  in  hi«  township,  town  or  city, 
&r  Trustee.  We  would  not  encourage,  but  on  the  other  hand  discourage 
partisan  struggles.  The  interests  to  be  subserved  are  too  important  to 
be  sacrificed  to  such  objects.  We  have  said  the  best  men,  and  we  adhere 
to  that,  irrespective  of  partisan  considerations.  Our  school  interest  must 
be  advanced  by  all  available  honorable  mean?,  and  this  is  one  of  these 
means.  Let  friends  of  education  judiciously  but  earnestly  use  this  means, 
and  use  it  in  the  present  elections. 
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BOOKS  FOB  TOWNSHIP  LIBBABIES. 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  books  for  most  of  the  Township 
Libraries  have  been  shipped,  and  the  remainder  will  be  shipped  in  a  few 
days.  They  are  sent  to  the  County  Examiner  in  care  of  the  County  Auditor. 
In  connection  with  these  books,  are  sent  so  many  of  the  Beports  of  tbe 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as  are  due  the  respective  coantiei. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  all  the  books  sent,  save  a  portion  to  a  few 
Townships  containing  the  larger  cities;  these  received  additional  boofa. 
Not  every  book  here  named  goes  to  every  library.  On  the  contrary,  some 
Libraries  receive  but  two  or  three  volumes,  some  ten,  some  all,  each  receiv- 
iDg  in  proportion  to  the  school  population  of  the  township,  andcommeoo* 
iog  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Upham^B  Life  of  Faith,  Creasy  on  the  English  Constitution, 

Indiana  Horticultural  Beport,  Muller's  Life  of  Trust, 

Letters  to  Mothers,  Life  ef  Washington — by  Cecil, 

Soldiers  of  Indiana  in  the  war  for  Eight^n  Christian  Centuries, 

,     the  Union,  History  of  Civilization, 

Health,  its  Friends  and  Foes,  Structure  of  Animal  Life, 

The  Nation's  Tribute  to  Abraham  Hand  Book  of  Household  Science, 

Lincoln,  Old  Begime  and  French  Bevoln- 
The  American  Housewife,  tion. 

Chronicles  of  tho  Schonberg  Cotta  Beauties  of  Buskin, 

Family,  The  Professions  and  Trade6-2vols^ 

Timothy     Titcomb's    Letters     to  Pleasures  of  Science, 

Young   People,  Dodd's  Lectures  to  Young  Men, 

Aim  well  Stories,    YoIb.  1,  2,  3,  4,  Sanford  and  Merton, 

5]  6  and  7,  Soldiers  of  the  Bible, 

Elementry  Instruction,  Home  and   College, 

Tales  from   Genesis,  Bryant's  Poems — 2  vols., 

How  to  be  a  Man,  Lessons  in  Lif«, 

Bitter  Sweet,  Graded  Schools, 

Dillon's  History  of  Indiana,  Self  Helps, 

School  Economy,  Christ  in  History, 

Bound  the  World,  Lives  of  the  English  Poets — 2  vols., 

American  Poultry  Book,  Africa  and  the  American  Flag, 

Education — ^by  Herbert  Spencer,  History  of  the  Puritans, 

Political  Manual,  The  Life  of  Christ, 

Youatt  on  the  Horse,  Early  Indiana  Trials, 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,  Social    Statistics — Spencer, 

The     Poor    Boy    and    Merchant  Chambers'     Cyclopedia — English 

Prince,  Literature, 

The  Good  Girl  and  True  Woman,  Household   Book  of   Poetry, 

American  Statesman,  Macaulay's   England, 

Gofise  on  the  Ocean,  Bancroft's    United     States — Vols. 
Christian  Memorials  of  the  War,        6  and  7. 
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Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  MftD,  Holler's  Science  of  Language— 2 

Litonry  Attractions  of  the  Bible,  toIs., 

Young's  Govern m en t  Class  Book,  Life  of  Samuel  Adams — 3  Tols^ 

lawBof  Business  for  Business  Men,  Homer's  Iliad — Earl  of  Derby, 

Banelas,  Religion  and  Chemistry, 

Body  Politic,  The  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the 

History  of  Education,  OooS, 

Christianity  the  Religion  of  Na-  Holland's  Life  of  Lincoln, 

tore,  Races  of  the  World, 

Kind  Words  for  Children,  Histofy  of  the  Intellectual  DeTel- 

Gold  Foil,  opment  or  Europe, 

Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson— • 

American  Conflict,  2  vols. 

A  Manual  for  Executors  and  Ad-  Country  Parson's  Graver  Thoughts, 

ministrators,  Tennyson's     Poetical     Works — 8 

Kational  Education  in  Europe,  vols.. 


JOHNSON  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 


A  Teachers'  Institute  was  organized  at  Franklin,  Johnson  County,  on 

the  11th  inst.,  hy  D.  D.  Banta,  Esq.,  School  Examiner  for  said  county 

Hfty-seyen  names  were  enrolled.     The  Institute  was  in  session  five  days, 

during  which  tiaae  the  exercises  seemed  to  be  constantly  increasing  in 

interest.    The  session  of  Aiis  Institute  formed  a  very  pleasing  contrast  to 

those  previously  held  in  this  place.     The  meetings  were  largely  attended 

by  the  citizens  and  others  living  near  the  town,  until  the  room  at  the 

Academy  was  too  small  to  accommodate   those  in  attendance.    The  last 

day's  session  was  held  in  the  Baptist  Church,  which  was  nearly  filled  by 

visitors. 

There  were  daily  exendaei  in  Orthography,  Reading,  Penmanship, 
Xental  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  Reading 
bays,  Aq^  until  Thursday  afternoon.  At  that  time  it  was  announced 
that  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss  was  present,  and  being  invited  forward  to  the 
Stand  and  introduced  to  the  Institute  by  Hr.  Shaw,  he  delivered  a  very 
interesting  lecture,  on  various  school  matters,  answering  questions,  fto.i 
In  the  evening  he  lectured  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  before  the 
Institute  and  the  Toung  Mens'  Christian  Assodation;  subject,  *<£duc»- 
tton."  The  lecturer  was  listened  to  with  most  profound  attention,  for  he 
evidently  showed  that  he  was  master  of  his  theme. 

Friday  forenoon  was  principally  occupied  by  Prof.  G  .W.Hoss,ina  leo- 
Inn  apon  "  School  Government,"  **  Corporal  Punishment  in  Schools," 

XeKTB.  Hough  and  Bowles,  of  Indianapolis,  were  also  present.     The 
wnner  lectured  on  "  Instruction  to  Primary  Classes ;"  the  latter  on  "  Pen- 
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manship,'*  giving  a  very  decided  preference  to  the  Payson,  Duntoa  and 
Scribner  eystem. 

Bssays  were  read  by  Messrs.  Burdick,  Heary^  Shaw,  and  Woodruff; 
BubjecU:  "The  Schoolmaster;"  •* Geography ;""  Education;"  and  "Pro- 
gression." 

A  paper  consisting  of  contributions  from  different  members  of  the 
Institute  was  reitd  by  Miss  Ltura  Overstreet  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Belknap. 

The  following  resolutions  were  moved  and  carried  uniinimously;  after 
which  the  Institute  adjourned,  to  meel  again  on  the  third  Monda;  in 
ACigustnextyat  which  timeit  is  intended  to  hold  another  session  of  ftvedayi: 

Renolved,  1.  That  the  Sf^ssion  of  the  Johnson  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
now  closing,  has  been  a  decided  success,  and  augurs  a  more  hopeful  fatare 
for  our  county  public  schools. 

Resolve(ij  2.  That  as  teachers  we  highly  appreciate  the  advantages  to 
ourselves  to  be  derived  from  thus  mingling  together  as  an  associate  body- 

Resotvedf  3.  That  we  will  earnestly  and  faithfully  cooperate,  to  the 
extent  of  our  ability,  in  all  our  future  County  and  District  Teachers' 
Institutes. 

Resolved^  4.  That  as  the  teacher  carves  on  enduring  tablets,  that  as  his 
work  is  largely  a  work  of  love,  being  not  fully  appreciated,  we  must  ea^ 
nestly  work  and  patiently  wait  for  our  full  reward  in  the  unfoldincs  of 
mind,  and  in  the  developments  of  eternity. 

Resolved^  6.  That  the  thaiUcs  of  the  Institute  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  Mr.  R.  B.  Shaw,  for  his  able  and  Impartial  superintendeoos 
during  the  session  of  the  I.iStittite, 

Resolved^  6.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  tendered  to  the  varioui 
teachers  who  have  conducted  classes,  read  pa]Ar8  and  led  in  the  variens 
exercises. 

Resolved,  7.  That  to  Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  State  Superintendenti  we  aie 
especially  indebted  for  his  able  educational  address,  for  his  instructive 
talks,  and  wise  words  of  counsel  and  sympathy. 

Resolved,  8.  That  we  recommend  every  teacher  to  take  and  read  ths 
IiTDiAtr  A  School  JotmifkL  and  other  educational  works,  and  thus  dignify 
the  profession  and  tnagfrify  our  work. 

Resolved,  9.  That  the  thanks  of  th«  Institute  are  due  and  are  hereby 
tendered  to  D.  D.  Banta,  Biq.,  County  Bzaminer,  for  his  untiring  efforti 
in  organizing  this  Institute,  and  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  the  exer- 
cises since  its  organisation. 

Resolved,  10.  That  we  consider  the  non-dissecting  manakin  patented 
and  manufactured  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Gill,  and  by  him  brought  to  the  notice  ei 
the  Institute  would  be  a  valuable  aid  ia  teaching  Anatomy  and  Physi- 
ology in  our  schools,  and  earnestly  raoommend  the  Trustees  to  introdnoa 
H  then*ein. 

Resolved,  11.  That  the  Secretary  be  instrnoted  to  request  the  publicalioa 
of  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  in  our  ooanty  papers, 
and  in  the  Ivvllxa  Sohool  Jovrnj^l. 
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Rkpobt  or  Ikdianapolib  Schools. — ^The  annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  1,  1866,  is  Just  out.  This  report,  in 
generic  diyisions,  conBists  of  The  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ;  of  the 
Superintendent;  of  the  Board  of  Visitors;  Rules  and  Regulations  forGoV 
ernment  of  the  Schools,  Course  of  Study,  Report  of  Treasurer,  Names  of 
.Teacbers ;  Statements  Concerning  School  Property ;  and  Questions  used  in 
Examination  of  Candidates  for  Admission  to  the  High  Schools.  This 
report  gives  encouraging  evidence  of  the  improred  condition  of  our  city 
schools.  Oar  space  at  present  will  allow  but  a  few  facts  verifying  the 
above;  among  which  are  the  following:  ^ 

Value  of  School  Property ...^ $173,000  00 

Special  School  Revenue  expended  within  the  year  ending  Sept. 

1,  1866 39,399  87 

Tuition  Revenue  Sxpendod  within  the  year 15,909  52 

dumber  of  Pupils  Enrolled 3,634 

Average  Daily  Attendance 1,600 

A  line  two-etory  nine-roomed  building  has  recently  been  opened,  with 
acoommodationB  for  five  hundred  pupils,  at  a  ooet  of  $32,000.  Another 
bailding  of  lifte  style,  size  and  ooet  is  soon  to  be  opened. 

There  are  many  other  facts  of  interest  in  this  report,  but  want  of  room 
precludes  further  insertion  in  this  number. 

A   Kkw   RiTLK   tor  OoRRVOnMO    RANDOM    OOtTRSBS   IN    SuRVlYtNO 

Lakd. — For  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  multiply  the  distance  in  links 
tiiat  the  raiklom  toune  varies  f^om  the  bound  or  terminus  of  the  true  one 
by  6  and  divide  the  prvjduct  by  7,  the  quotient  it  the  variation  in  minutes. 
Tbeaame  eatio  naoeMarily  holds  good  for  all  other  distanoes;  thus  for  one 
mile  multiply  as  above  by  6  and  divide  by  14. 
Shorter  than  the  above  and  very  nearly  accurate  is  this: 
Divide  the  number  of  links  as  above,  for  a  half  mile,  by  7  and  there* 
from  subtract  the  quotient;  the  remainder  is  the  variation  in  minutes. 
The  following  letter  accompanied  the  above: 

RocxPORT,  Ind.,  March  1,  1867. 

HoK.  O.  W.  Hose,  Ed.  "School  Journal"— iSir;  I  enclose  you  a  rule 
for  determining  the  variation  of  a  random  from  a  true  oourse  which  I 
have  been  using  for  years,  but  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any 
of  the  books.  There  is  no  clue  to  its  authorship  within  my  knowledge. 
If  you  think  it  worth  the  trouble,  give  it  to  the  world  in  your  School 
JoxTBV  jll.    Hoping  that  this  may  be  an  aid  to  some  Surveyor,  I  am, 

Very  respectfully, 

Ira  Brobhxars. 

Ljbjebalitt  or  an  Indianian. — It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that 
"JhtMuoej  Rose^  Esq.,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  recently  donated  $50,000  to  the 
Efewa  Boys'  Home  in  New  York.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  record 
liie  act  of  beneficence  of  an  Indianian,  of  a  man  bearing  a  reputable 
sanoe  sue  a  businew  noan  and  as  a  ^itizen. 
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CoKRKCTioir  AKD  ApoLOGT. — In  our  iiotioe  of  Dr.  Bullion's  LttiD 

Qrammar,  W9  stated  in  Feb.  number,  tbat  the  work  though  consisting  of 
390  pages  was  not  "  relieved  by  the  translation  of  a  single  lin**."  Oor 
attention  being  called  to  this  statement,  we  dnd  that  it  needs  slight  modi- 
fication. There  are  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  about  four 
pages  in  the  aggregate,  of  exercises  in  translation.  We  gladly  makk 
this  correction^  and  at  the  same  time  apologise  to  the  publishers  for  our 
error. 

CoiAPLiMKNT  TO  OUR  SCHOOLS. — Hon.  Thos.  A.  Hendricks,  in  hii 
debate  on  the  Sdueational  Bureau  Bill,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  used 
the  following  complimentary  language  concerning  Indiana  Schools: 

**  The  States  have  nearly  all  now  entered  upon  a  system  of  oommon 
schools;  and  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  well  arranged,  well  considered 
and  adjusted  systems.  The  State  of  Indiana  has  a  very  good  system.  It 
Is  generally  under  the  control  of  a  man  well  qualified  for  the  position;  in 
all  probability  equal  in  his  qualifications  to  the  man  who  will  be  put  in 
charge  of  any  department  in  this  city.  Our  own  system  is  undentood 
by  the  people.  It  is  satisfactory  to  them.  They  support  it;  they  enooQ^ 
age  it ;  and  it  is  felt  in  every  neighborhood.  It  furnishes  a  school  toevery 
neighborhood.'^ 

Stats  Dbbt. — ^The  recent  report  of  the  State  Treasurer,  shows  Indi- 
ana's indebtedness  to  have  been,  Nov.  1, 1866,  $5,396,612  16. 

SBTsir  Months  School. — ^The  schools  of  Centre  Township,  Maikm 
County,  wilt  be  kept  open  seven  months  this  year.  This  is  truly  encour- 
aging, and  is  one  of  the  longest  terms  of  public  schools^  in  the  mial  dis- 
tricts, of  which  we  have  heard,  in  the  State. 

Educatioxal  News. — We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  our  fKends  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  will  forward  to  the  Journal,  the  educational 
news  of  their  respective  localities. 


B'ROM     JL^TLOJLT>. 


Hon.  B.  S.  Wbitb,  of  Ohio,  has  recently  been  offered  the  PrincipaUhi]^ 
of  the  New  York  Normal  School,  located  at  Albany.  It  is  believed  he 
will  not  accept. 

National  Djefaetmrnt  of  Education. — ^Congress  has  recently  passed 
the  bill  providing  for  a  National  Department  of  Education,  at  Washing- 
ton. The  objects  of  this  act  are  expressed  in  the  first  section  of  the  same, 
as  follows:  **There  shall  be  established  at  the  City  of  Washington,  a 
Department  of  Education,  for  the  purpese  of  collecting  such  statistics  and 
fiacts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several 
States  and  TerritorieS|  and  of  diffiising  such  information  respecting  the 
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or^nization  and  management  of  schools  and  sdhool  systems,  and  meth- 
ods of  te«ching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estah- 
Iblnneat  and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  pro- 
nuAe  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

Hon.  Henry  Bernard,  of  national  reputatiuo,  has  heen  appointed  as 
Cofflmisiiontr  of  this  new  department 

Alabama. — The  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  Alabama  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  a  system  of  free  schools,  alike  for  whites  and  blacks.  The 
•ehooU  are  to  be  separate.  < 

Paot.  Chadboubvs,  of  Williamstown,  R.  I.,  has  has  been  appointed 
President  of  the  Agricaltural  College,  at  Amherst,  in  place  ot  Mr.  French, 

niigDed. 

Iowa. — Hon.  Oran  Faville,  on  account  of  feeble  health,  withdraws  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Iowa  Sekool  Journal. 

Ma.  Ps.\body'8  Gifts. — The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  list 
of  Mr.  Feabody's  gifts  during  the  past  two  or  three  years : 

The  London  poor,  including  exchange » $1,800,000 

Baltiiuore,  for  Institute 1,000,000 

Bsltimore  Historical  Society 20,000 

Boston  Historical  Society 20,000 

South  Danvers « 160,UQ0 

DiDvere  00,4S0 

Newburyport  *•••— ••••  ••••••m* ••••••••. •••..•• ••• ..«•        16,6o0 

Georgetown  (Mass.)  for  Church  and  Library ft0,000 

Georgetown,  D.  C 16,000 

Library  in  Vermont • • 6,000 

Tale  College 150,000 

Harvard  College 150,000 

Kenyon  College 25,000 

Philli^is  Academy 25,000 

Salem  Bast  India  Company,  Lecture  Room  and  Museum 140,000 

Orinnel  Expedition... 10,000 

Beoent  donation  to  the  South,  which  may  be  increased  by  the 

Mississippi  bonds 1,000,000 

His  family  connections^  in  trust*..- .• 1,500,000 


ToUl $6,135,000 

The  Qrinnell  Bzpedition  was  the  voyage  of  Dr.  B.  K.  Kane,  for  which 
the  vessel  was  Aimished  by  Mr.  Henry  Qrinnell.  All  but  a  million  and  a 
half  of  the  above  has  been  contributed  for  public  purposes.  It  is  under- 
itood  that  Mr.  Peabody  has  provided  for  every  relative  he  has  now  livings 
giving  them  from  fifty  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  flfly  thousand  dollars, 
aeoording  to  their  nearness  to  him. — New  Fork  OoMetU, 
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THS  OOMTITUTIOWAl  OOVTIIITIOII  ;    ITS  HlBTORr,    POWKBS   AITD   MO»M   OT    pBOCMPmS. 

Bt  John  Aleiaader  J«iimon,  Jadge  of  the  Soperior  Ooart  of  CMemgo,  »ixl  Profestor 
o^  Iaw  in  the  ChiosKO  UniTeraity :  New  York :  duurles  Scriboer  k(^.:  9  to.  pp.  561. 

8o  ikr  M  ezmmined,  this  work  gives  evidence  of  an  erudite  and  rlgoroos  mind  lo  iti 
Mithor.  He  ia  wide  m  hie  refbreooee  to  writers  on  political  law ;  ia  aoTerely  logical  in 
hia  modea  of  reaaoning,  and  it  ia  believed,  nnaaoally  aonnd  in  hia  ooncloaions.  While 
thitf  work  may  not  interest  the  casual  reader,  it  will  highlv  intereat  and  profit  the  ear* 
neat  student  of  the  science  of  government.  In  this  wora  he  will  find  tne  nature  tod 
Ainciiona  of  these  powerful  political  agenciea,  Contentiona,  ablv  and  elaborately  pet 
forth.  In  oar  judgment  every  law  maker  and  law  expounder  in  the  land  should  read 
this  book. 

HoMAX  PsTsiotooT.    By  Worthington  Hboker,  M.  D. :  New  York ;  Sbeidon  A  Ge. 

This  work  oonaists  of  two  volumes ;  the  first  a  pnmary  work  of  191  pages ;  the  see- 
ond  more  advaooed,  containing  454  pages.  These  in  our  judgment  are  good  works. 
To  be  mote  specific,  their  chief  pointB  of  excellence  are  two,  namely ;  1,  medom  from 
teohnlcalitieB ;  B,  intereatms  method  of  treatment.  Tomhingthe  first  of  these  psiots, 
we  had  not  believed,  prior  to  reading  thia  work,  that  the  subject  could  be  treated  with 
ao  few  technical  terma.  Touching  the  second  point,  we  are  of  the  opinion  thai  fev 
works  treating  aoientiflc  subjects  will  be  read  with  more  interest  and  leaa  fiitigue. 

Notwithatanding  these  excellencies,  there  is  a  change  we  ahonld  like  to  see  nsds, 
namoly,  an  increase  of  the  matter  on  Hygiene.  Hygiene,  aa  ia  well  known,  i*  the 
valuable  'part  of  Physiology,  to  the  great  maas  of  atadenta.  Henoe  it  ahonkl  torn  » 
laxge  part  of  every  text-book  on  this  subject. 

TirovoBTsSBLBcrm  raoH  tub  Warrmas  or HoBAosMavir.    Boston :  H.  B.  Fuller JrOo. : 
18  mo.,  pp.  MO. 

It  has  become  a  household  phrase  to  say  *'  the  Beauties  of  Ruakin.*'  Heretofort 
this  honor  belonged  to  one  only  *,  now  we  may  extend  it  and  aay,  the  **  Beauties  of 
Ifann."  This  is  a  beautiftil  volume,  filled  with  oeautiftil  thoughts,  and  he  who  reads 
It  win,  if  he  reads  honeatly  and  earnestly,  be  both  wiser  and  better.  The  compiler  of 
this  work  has  done  the  canae  of  education  a  real  service. 

• 

New  Tons  TsmnnB.  The  Tribune  is  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  this  eoontry. 
The  oirculation  of  the  Weekly  is  claimed  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other  paper,  not 
in  this  oountry  onlv.  but  in  the  world,  reaching  100,000.  Terms  of  weekly,  fs  00  per 
annum ;  aemf-weekly,  |4;  daily,  $10. 


YeSf  You  do  Want  it — Every  Teacher  Wants  it ! 

Atwater's  New  School  Circular 

^  It  ftillj  dooeribes  bis 

NEW  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT, 

which  ii  a 

Splendid  Series  of  Cheeks   and  Rewards. 

alio  his 
SCHOOL  ROOM  MOTTOES. 

and  many  other  very  uaaftil  articles  for  teachers. 

It  contains  complete  lists  of  School  Speakers,  and  books  for  teachets^ 
beMes  much  usefui  inlbrmation. 

It  costs  nothing  but  the  act  of  sending  for  it,  and  will  be  sent  you  by 
return  of  mail,  on  receipt  of  your  address. 

Send  to: 

Box  2083, 
"-^»  OHIOAOO,  ILL. 
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GEORGE   W.    ROSS,  A.  M.^  Editor. 
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I 

SELF  CONTROL. 

BT  CTBUS  NUTT,  D.  D.  PRESIDENT  OF  IKDIANA  STATE  UMIYBBSITT. 


2%is  happy  mastery  of  himself  amirihutes  grsady  to  mental  and 
phytical  health  and  long  life. 

This  calm,  quiet,  spirit,  thi?  perennial  fountain  of  J07,  becomes  the 
water  of  life,  ever  refreshing  to  our  whole  nature.  Thought,  reason 
everj  mental  power,  is  invigorated  by  healthful  activitj,  each  in  its 
appropriate  sphere  as  the  great  Creator  designed. 

Health  of  mind  contributes  to  health  of  body.    It  is  as  jet  a 
mooted  question,  which  exerts  the  greatest  influence  over  the  other, 
the  mind  over  the  body,  or  the  body  over  the  mind.    They  deeply 
sympathize  with  each  other.     The  body  cannot  be  greatly  e£fected 
without  affecting  the  mind,  and  the  mind,  in  its  changes,  produces 
CMTesponding  changes  upon  the  body.    This  influence,  in  its  full 
extent,  is,  by  most  persons,  but  little  understood.    Nothing  tends 
more  directly  to  impair  the  health  of  both  body  and  mind,  than 
the  lose  of  sleep.     Some  few  have  been  found  who  for  a  limited 
season,  have  maintained  a  good  degree  of  health,  with  but  little 
sleep.     Pichegru  conducted  a  whole  campaign,  lasting  three  months 
with  bat  one  hoar's  sleep  in  twenty  four.  -Napoleon  L  in  his  first 
Italian  campaign,  slept  but  little.    These  however  are  the  excep- 
tions.    The  rule  is  that  six  or  seven  hours  slumber  are  absolutely 
leqnired  ;  and  to  be  deprived  of  it  induces  disease  and  insanity* 
Inability  to  sleep  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms  of  approaching  lunacy. 
The  services  of  '^tired  nature's  sweet  restorer"  are  necessary  to 
iq)air  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system,  or  sickness  and 
death  must  resolt 
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Tet  there  are  few  who  have  not  at  times  found  it  impossible  to 
sleep  at  the  usual  hours  of  repose.     The  favors  of  the  drowsj  god 
are  solicited  in  vain.      Long  hours  pass  away  and  our  thoughts 
refuse  to  be  quieted,  and  only  a  few  moments  of  troubled  slumber 
just  at  the  dawn,  leave  the  subject  feverish  and  irritable,  totally 
unfit  for  the  labors  and  duties  of  the  following  day.     The  exhausts 
ing  effect  upon  the  nervous  energy  produced  by  these  nightly  vigils 
must  soon  be  felt,   and  end  in  prostration.     In  constitutions  of  great 
native  vigor  these  excessive  drafls  may  be  resisted  for  a  while,  but 
if  protracted,  the  most  vigorous  powers  must  ultimately  yield,  and 
premature  old  age  ensue  with  the  decay  of  every  faculty,  and  the 
term  of  life  will  be  greatly  shortened.     The  momentous  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  our  position  in  life,  or  the  great  thoughts  throng- 
ing the  mind  of  those  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  science  or  in  solv- 
ing social  problems,  or  those  great  political  questions  which  involve 
the  happiness  of  the  nation,  pursued  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
continue,  when  we  have  reclined  upon  our  pillows,  banishing  sleep. 
Or  some  emergency  occurs  which  arouses  the  stronger  passions,  and 
concentrates  thought  and  attenticm  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
will  to  divert  the  mind  to  other  subjects,  and  the  vivid  pictures  of 
the  scenes   which  so  deeply  awakened  the  feelings,  are  revealed 
again  and  again  in  the  mental  vision,  and  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo 
will  not  down  at  our  bidding ;  and  the  whole  night  is  passed  in 
wakefulness.     Grreat  is  the  mental  agony  thus  endured,  and  more 
wasting  to  vital  energies,  than  bodily  torture. 

Could  we  but  banish  the  painful  subject  from  our  thoughts,  for- 
get it,  and  at  will  call  up  other  scenes  and  visions,  the  intense  feel- 
ing would  soon  subside,  and  anxious  thoughts  would  cease,  and 
refreshing  sleep  would  soon  enwrap  our  forms  in  her  soft  and  rosy 
mantle,  and  distil  health  and  vigor  on  all  our  powers.     Complete 
control  of  our  thoughts  would  secure  for  us  this  priceless  boon. 
Such  may  live  long  and  retain  down  to  wintry  age  their  powen 
onimpaired.    There  are  few  who  are  so  fortunate ;  but  the  his* 
lory  of  the  past,  has  furnished  a  few  examples.     Such  waa  John 
Wesley.     So  perfect  was  his  self-control,  that  at  every  period 
during  his  long  life,  whenever  he  felt  the  need  of  sleep,  it  came  at 
his  calL    However  pressing  his  duties,  however  great  the  labors 
which  tasked  his  mental  and  physical  energies ;  immense  as  were 
the  burdens  he  bore  in  the  herculean  work  which  he  accomplished, 
terrible^as  were  the  persecutions  which  he  suffered,  and  however 
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ierce  the  howl  of  the  mob  upon  his  track  set^king  his  life,  he  had 
bat  to  invite  repose,  and  sweet  slumber  immediate]  j  inclined  his 
ejelids,  and  he  /awoke  refreshed.    On  his  eightieth  birth  day,  he 
penned  this  remarkable  note  in  his  diarj :  <'I  am  now  four  score, 
and  yet  my  sight  is  not  dim,  nor  is  my  physical  force  abated.     I  feel 
no  decrepitude,  none  of  weakness  of  age  in  mind  or  body."     Among 
the  causes  of  this  remarkable  preservation  of  his  powers,  he  men- 
tions the  fact  alluded  to  above,  his  power  to  command  sleep  when 
erer  he  desired.     How  vast  the  load  of  human  misery  which  would 
be  relieved,  and  how  immense  the  amount  which  would  be  added 
to  human  happiness,  did  all  possess  this  self-control!     Millions  of 
delicate,    nervous,    systems,     after    a  few   years    of    suffering, 
have  died  utterly  broken  down  by  the  mental  agitation  which  they 
bad  no  ability  to  control.     Few  can  be  found  who  have  not  in  some 
degree  suffered  from  the  same  cause.      We  have  but  to  consult 
physicians  to  be  informed,  in  regard  to  this  all  potent  cause  of  dis- 
ease and  death.    The  very  issues  of  life  are  here  intimately  involv- 
ed.   As  we  value  usefulness,  our  own  happiness,  yea  life  itself,  we 
should  labor  to  acquire  the  power  of  controlling  our  thoughts. 

SELF-POSSESSION. 

This  subject  presents  another  aspect  scarcely  less  important ;  the 
perfect  self-possession  which  the  due  command  of  thought  always 
imparts.  It  requires  no  effort  to  be  calm  while  all  is  quiet  within 
and  without.  It  is  easy  to  be  still  when  we  recline  upon  our  couch 
for  repose.  In  the  common  routine  of  social  and  business  life,  most 
are  sufficiently  self-possed  to  conduct  themselves  with  courtesy  and 
propriety,  and  to  appear  at  ease.  But  in  times  of  imminent  peril, 
or  amid  a  tempest  of  provocation,  to  be  cool,  peifectly  tranquil,  and 
to  hold  thought  and  reason  at  perfect  command,  is  a  trait  which 
always  commands  the  highest  admiration,  and  is  possessed  by  lew. 
When  fire  has  broken  out,  and  houses  are  consuming,  all  perceive 
the  difference  in  different  individuals.  Some  are  paralyzed  by  their 
fears,  and  at  the  moment  when  their  own,  or  the  safety  of  others 
requires  the  full  exercise  of  their  powers,  they  are  perfectly  helpKss, 
losing  all  self-control.  Others  think  faster  and  better  than  ever 
before,  and  display  qualities  which  none  of  their  friends  ever 
believed  they  possessed.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  lives  of  mul- 
titudes, the  fate  of  a  battle,  the  destiny  of  a  nation  may  be  suspended 
upon  the  coolness  and  self-possession  of  one  man ;  the  commander. 
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The  fate  of  tbe  noble  ship,  weathering  the  fltonn,  and  roonclitigititi^ 
port,  depends,  through  a  fearful  moment  of  suspense,  upon  th^  sett- 
control  of  the  pilot.  If  he  makes  a  single  mistake  she  strikes  npen 
the  rocks  and  all  is  lost  The  sea  captain  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm,  when  the  elements  are  at  war,  the  quick  flashing  of  tbe 
lightning  presents  a  continuous  sheet  of  ilame,  and  the  artillery  of 
the  heavens  is  in  fall  play  and  the  ship  creaks  and  quivers  in  the 
fury  of  the  wind,  and  a  thousand  storm  demons  are  howling,  who 
yet  is  cool  and  deliberately  gives  the  necessary  oniers,  and  the  vessel 
rides  out  in  safety  the  tempest,  is  justly  styled  a  hero.  He  who 
retains  the  full  possession  of  all  his  powers  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
controls  the  movements  of  a  hundred  thousand  warriors,  while  a 
thousand  cannon  are  vomiting  shot  and  shell,  the  continuous  voleys 
of  musketry,  the  charge,  the  shouts,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded  and 
dying,  watches  the  tide  of  battle,  discerns  the  critical  moment^  and 
gives  the  appropriate  orders,  and  leads  on  his  reserves  in  the  decis- 
ive attack  routing  his  foes,  and  gaining  the  laurels  of  victory,  is  the 
hero  generaK  If  he  loses  self-control,  confusion  defeat  and  disgrace 
must  follow.  This  self-control  is  an  essential  element  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  heroj  and  is  necessary  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
soldier,  without  which  success  is  impossible. 

It  contributes  to  success  also  in  e\ery  department  of  life.  We 
admire  the  self-command  of  that  spartan  boy,  who  concealed  the 
stolen  fox  beneath  his  cloak  without  betmying  the  least  symptcmis 
of  pain,  until  he  fell  down  dead,  the  fox  having  gnawed  into  his 
vitals.  We  admire  Mucins  Scsevola,  who  in  the  fiames  held  his 
right  hand  until  it  dropped  off,  because  it  had  made  a  mistake  and 
killed  the  secretary,  instead  of  the  general,  Parsenna  himself.  It  is 
said  of  one  of  the  Marshals  of  Napoleon,  that  he  seemed  quite  an 
ordinary  man  until  the  rage  of  battle  began,  when  he  appeared  to 
wake  as  from  half  slumber,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  brilliancj 
until  the  engagement  was  ended.  All  great  generals,  and  all  great 
men  posses  this  trait ;  its  importance  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

No  student  has  passed  an  examination,  or  attempted  a  public 
performance,  without  feeling  more  or  less  embarrasment.  Thought 
IS  confused,  treacherous,  he  hesitates,  forgets,  fails.  Provoked  at 
himself,  and  humiliated,  he  is  fortunate  if  he  is  able  to  rally  and 
renew  the  effort.  Weaker  minds  sink  under  the  discouragement 
and  yield  to  dispair.  How  complete  the  self-control  of  the  first 
olflM  orator ;  the  ready  command  of  thought  and  language  whioh 
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distiagiiiBliee  the  read j  debater.  This  greatlj  inoreeflet  tlie  effeet 
upon  the  audience;  for  the  speaker  exhibits  not  only  a  high 
degree  of  power  over  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  otLers,  but  also 
over  himself.  He  excites  those  around  him  in  the  highest  degree^ 
hot  he  is  calm  and  nnexcited.  It  is  said  of  John  Weslej,  that  in 
bis  most  exciting  discourses,  which  swajed  his  immense  auditories 
as  the  tempest  bends  the  forest,  and  while  all  was  tumult  around 
bim,  he  was  the  onlj  one  that  seemed  perfectly  calm  and  unmoved ; 
scarcely  even  raising  his  voice  dK>ve  the  ordinary  key.  The  same 
was  true  in  the  oratory  of  Jonathan  £dwards.  While  many  in  the 
congregation  were  so  overwhelmed  with  excitement  that  they  would 
cry  out,  he  spoke  on  in  the  same  deliberate  tone  of  voice.  The 
happiest  efforts  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  Henry  Clay,  were  charac- 
terised by  the  same  perfect  self-command.  The  first  requisite  to 
command  others  is  to  command  ourselves. 

OOXCLUDED. 


•  ^1 


•EHE  EDUCATION  OF  OUR  COLORED  POPULATION. 

l^  — 

/      Whilst  many  important  and  radical  steps  are  being  taken  for  the 

advancement  of  universal  education,  this  is  one  to  which  I  tear  we 

are  not  sufficiently  aroused. 

In  the  final  solution  of  the  great  national  problem  that  has  been 
before  us  for  several  years  past,  I  believe  that  the  providence  of 
God  designs  to  secure  to  every  person  in  our  land  equal  and  just 
rights.  His  judgements  are  in  the  earth  and  prosperty  will  not 
return  to  us  in  the  full,  until  we,  as  a  people,  have  so  far  acknowl- 
edged His  right  arm  to  be  directing  the  progress  of  human  affairs 
as  to  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  decree,  and  to  grant  to  all  persons 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  we  enjoy  and  to  protect  them 
in  their  enjoyment  of  them. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  .this  article  to  discuss  the  above 
proposition,  hence  I  shall  pass  immediately  to  the  one  indicated  by 
my  subject. 

This  problem  is  before  us,  and  we  must  solve  it.  Through  per- 
sonal or  party  influences,  through  fear  of  encountering  prejudice 
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and  opposition,  and  for  odier  reasons  which  actuate  tiinid  men  to 

stand  still,  we  may  for  a  time  partially  evade  the  issue,  but  we  can 
not  turn  it  off.  Let  us  then  meet  it  manfully  and  with  the  fear  of 
God  before  us. 

We  have  a  large  colored  population  long  deprived  of  any  educa- 
tional privileges.  They  already  constitute  an  important  element 
in  our  national  structure  and  they  must  ever  continue  to.  All 
schemes  of  colonization  must  fail.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
right  demands  that  they  should  fail.  How  then  shall  we  most  easily 
make  these  people  an  element  of  prosperity  to  us  and  to  them- 
selves ?  , 

We  must  educate  them«  Every  moment  of  delay  is  wasted  time. 
The  old  '^bug-bear"  of  "Negro  Equality"  will  not  suffice  longer  to 
stifle  the  consciences  of  intelligent  people,  to  intimidate  men 
from  performing  their  christian  duties  to  the  oppressed.  Equality 
in  a  social  point  of  view  is  not  even  a  probable  result,  and  if  it  were 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  die  question  any  more  than  the  education 
of  any  other  class  of  ignorant  and  depraved  people  has. 

They  must  be  placed  in  possession  of  every  educational  advan- 
tage that  white  persons  have.  I  mean  to  say  to  all  white  men  in 
the  land,  that  justice,  self  interest  and  national  prosperity  alike 
demand  that  the  child  of  the  oppressed  negro  shall  have  educational 
privileges  equal  in  quality  and  kind  with  those  which  your  children 
enjoy. 

K  their  ability  to  improve  these  opportunities  ever  was  a  ques- 
tion, it  has  ceased  to  be  such  now.  But  in  this  connection  I  make 
the  following  extract  from  the  2^.  JI  Tribunef  concerning  the 
''Shippen  Street  Colored  High  SchooP  of  Philadelphia. 

"We  visited  this  school  last  week,  and  for  two  days  witnessed 
its  annual  commencement  exercises.  We  saw  there  abundant  evi- 
dence— 

"I.  That  under  the  management  and  instruction  of  colored 
teachers,  male  and  female,  there  is  in  Philadelphia  a  school  for  the 
education  of  girls  and  boys  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  Classes,  the 
Mathematics,  History,  Geography,  and  Composition,  which  is  fully 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  endowed  academies  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire.  This  is  saying  a  great  deal,  but  we  still  stand 
by  it. 

"II.  We  saw  that  under  the  development  of  this  culture,  favored 
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hj  tlie  strong  sodal  positami  whidi  the  colored  popnktion  in  Phila- 
delpliia  have  attained  in  that  freest  <^  oar  great  cities,  there  were 
(me  hondred  and  ^hty-one  hoys  and  girls  of  African  descent,  as 
intelligent,  as  self-respectful,  as  weil^mannered,  as  well  dressed  and 
as  promising  as  the  s#nie  numher  of  school  diildren  in  any  of  the 
best  schools  in  New  England.  To  be  more  specific — ^we  saw  a 
Isige  school  of  colored  pupils,  who,  in  no  respect,  save  color  and 
features,  differed  at  all  from  the  best  educated  and  most  carefully 
tndned  white  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  age  in  the  best  academies 
of  the  Northern  States.  In  all  respects,  they  were  fully  their 
equals. 

^IIL  We  saw  colored  children  of  both  sexes,  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  nineteen,  rigidly  examined  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis 
and  the  Greek  Testament,  in  Virgil's  ^neid,  Cicero's  oratiohs  and 
Horace's  songs,  in  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  Legendre's 
geometry,  algebra,  mental  arithmetic,  English  analysis,  history  and 
geography,  and  saw  that  they  understood  and  knew  what  they  recited; 
that  they  were  radically  and  thoroughly  instructed;  that  their 
answers  to  questions  were  not  exercises  of  memory ;  that  they  had 
not  been  drilled  parrot-like  for  a  public  show ;  and  that  they  had 
successfully  received  from  colored  instructors  the  education  which 
our  best  schools  give  white  children  preparatory  to  entering  college. 

^IV.  We  heard  compositions  read,  and  declamations  delivered, 
upon  such  themes  as  *The  Essential  Feature  of  a  Republic,'  *Music 
as  an  Element  of  Worship,'  'The  Education  of  Women,'  'The  Age 
of  Pericles,'  *The  American  Congress,'  *The  Province  of  Poetry,* 
'Indiyidual  Effort,'  'The  New  Rome,'  'The  Two  Caesars.'  These 
performances—original,  marked  with  thought,  of  a  high  grade  of 
excellence  in  the  use  of  language  and  structure  of  sentences,  and 
foil  of  generous  feeling  and  morality — ^had  they  been  listened  to  by 
the  most  prejudiced  upholders  of  caste,  would  surely  have  shamed 
them  out  of  all  further  talk  about  the  inferiority  of  the  Afiican  race, 
and  brought  them  to  a  candid  confession  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
organization  of  the  colored  American  which  should  withhold  from 
him  complete  political  enfranchisement ;  nothing  in  his  character 
or  capacities  which  can  longer  uphold  the  mean  and  cowardly  lie 
that  the  Grovemment  of  the  United  States  was  intended  to  be  a 
'White  Man's  Government.'  '* 

Bichard  Humphreys,  a  member  of.  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
Philadelphiay  preparing  for  his  death  in  the  year  1832,  devised. 
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$10,000  in  trust  ^to  inBtraot  deooendaats  of  the  A&ieoii  raeein 
school  learning,  in  the  various  branches  of  the  mechanic  arte  sad 
trade,  and  in  agriculture,  in  order  to  prepare  and  qualify  them  to 
act  as  teachers  in  those  branches  of  useful  business."  That  little 
sum  of  money  was  the  seed  from  which  has  grown  up  the  Shippea 
Street  Colored  High  schooL 

With  the  problem  before  us  it  may  be  well  to  enquire  ''What 
other  states  are  doing  ? 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  laws  of  Ohio  have  made  pro- 
yision  for  the  education  of  the  blacks  in  separate  schools,  established 
and  supported  as  other  free  schools  are,  but  in  some  places  popular 
sentiment  has  opened  the  way  and  both  attend  the  same  school. 
Such  has  been  the  case  in  Cleveland,  whose  public  institutiooB  of 
learning  would  put  to  blush  those  of  any  city  in  our  State.  Not 
long  since  I  visited  those  schools  and  found  colored  youth  in  all 
departments,  and  not  unfrequently  standing  beside  the  white  chil- 
dren in  the  highest  classes.  So  far  as  I  could  leam  there  was  little 
or  no  prejudice  existing  in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  Colleges  of 
Ohio,  excepting  Oberlin,  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  closed  to  colored 
persons. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  have 
been  opened  to  colored  children.  About  two  years  ago  I  visited 
some  of  the  finest  schools  of  Chicago,  and  found  many  colored  chil- 
dren attending.  I  was  informed  by  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  the  accom- 
plished Principal  of  one  of  those  large  schools,  that  at  first  a  tittle 
opposition  was  manifested,  but  it  soon  vanished. 

St.  Louis  has  a  system  of  free  colored  schools  but  I  am  not  well 
informed  as  to  their  exact  nature. 

These  are  facts  with  which  I  believe  the  people  are  not  generally 
acquainted.  I  at  one  time,  found  colored  children  attending  by  common 
consent  the  free  schools  of  Michigan  City  in  our  own  State.  I  am  not 
informed  as  to  whether  they  yet  continue  to  do  so.  Liber  College 
in  Jay  County  is  open  to  them,  also  some  of  the  private  schools  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  But  we  may  say  that  the  blacks  are  vir- 
tually excluded  from  all  our  schools. 

I  believe  that  our  late  legislature  has  taken  some  action  in  regard 

to  the  edueation  of  the  blacks.    This  is  right,  but  to  be  efiectual  it 

^jnust  be  radical.     Shall  our  neighbor  sister  states,  Ohio  and  lUinois 

whose  schools  both  in  spirit  and  in  fact  are  very  far  in  advance  of 

ours,  do  justiee  to  all  whilst  we,  the  people  of  Indiana  allow  our 
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and  our  ignorance  to  blind  ns  ?  Shdl  they  grow  strong 
under  the  nourishing  influence  of  a  liberal  school  policy,  whilst  we 
wnpoarselvesin  our  cloak  of  self-sufficiency  and  remain  stationary  ? 

Let  us  take  hold  of  this  work  energetically.  As  to  the  special 
means  for  aceomplishing  it,  I  am  not  particular,  but  let  it  be  done 
thorocighly  and  speedily.  Whether  we  establish  separate  schools 
for  the  blacks  or  open  the  doors  of  our  houses  to  all  alike,  I  am 
indiffkent.  But  I  think  that  in  communities  sufficiently  densely 
populated  to  sustain  schools  for  both  black  and  white,  it  would  be 
better  to  establish  separate  schools.  £lsewhere  I  should  approve 
of  admitting  all  to  the  same  school. 

This  problem  is  before  us  and  we  must  solve  it.  Let  us  do  it 
wisely,  justly  and  in  accordance  with  the  grand  and  radical  princi<> 
pies  which  underlie  a  correct  appreciation  of  ^life,  liberty  and  the 
pursoit  of  happiness.  ^  ^ 

Richmond,  Ind.  '  H.  H. 

[  With  reference  to  the  action  of  the  LegUlature  last  winter,  it  is  proper 
to  aay  that  a  bill  providing  for  the  education  of  colored  children  was  intrc^ 
duced  but  not  pasBed.~[£D]. 


LANGUAGE  VERSUS  GRAMMARS! 

rEOX  THK  OHIO  XDUCATIOMAL  MOIITBLT. 


The  longer  I  live  and  think,  the  more  dogged  my  conviction 
grows,  that  the  definitions  and  rales  and  abstractions  of  grammar 
are  altogether  unsuited  to  the  age  and  cerebral  condition  of  pupils, 
before  they  are  ready  to  enter  the  upper  classes  of  the  High- 
School.  All  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  native  tongue 
which  they  need,  can  be  acquired  in  the  Secondary  Department  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Primary,  {mutatis  mutandis,  of  course,) 
practicalfyj  by  drills  in  language,  by  sentence-building,  and,  finally, 
when  the  learners  are  ripe  for  it,  by  original  composition.  I  am 
confident  that  young  people  trained  according  to  this  natural  method, 
under  a  lively  and  judicious  teacher,  himself  possessing  a  ready 
command  of  correct  and  forcible  language,  fluency  and  versatility 
of  expression,  will,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  not  only  know  a  great 
deal  more  of  actual  grammar^  but  will;  in  addition,  have  secured  a 
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oorrecineM  of  style,  m  which  dasses  taught  m  the  old  fashioned 
waj  are  bo  woefully  deficient.  At  any  rate,  their  grammatical  fur- 
niture, be  it  much  or  little,  will  be  of  their  own  making.  Every 
law  will  be  the  fruit  of  their  own  obseryation  and  deductions,  ac- 
quired without  weariness,  thoroughly  understood,  since  it  will  bo 
the  out-growth  of  their  own  intellect,  not  forced  upon  them  at 
second  hand.  As  a  necessary  consequence,  it  will  be  easily  re- 
membered, without  the  nauseous  drillings  ahd  reviews  indispensable 
in  a  course  of  artificial,  or  conventional  grammar  rules.  To  them, 
composition,  tliat  bug-bear  of  our  schools,  will  be  divested  of  its 
terrors.  By  the  time  they  are  prepared  for  it,  it  will  be  a  compare 
atively  easy  and  therefore,  a  pleasant  work,  because  their  previous 
course  of  language-drilL  begun  in  the  Primary  Department,  and 
carried  on  without  intermission  through  all  the  succeeding  stages, 
will  have  imparted  to  thdbi  such  a  command  of  words,  such  readi- 
ness in  varying  the  structure  of  a  sentence  without  altering  its 
meaning,  as  to  give  them  ample  facility  in  expressing  their  thoughts 
in  natural,  simple,  and  correct  language. 

I  was  present  lately  at  an  examination  of  a  Grammar-class  in 
one  of  our  Western  Colleges.  It  happened  that  Goold  Brown,  the 
book  recommended  by  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  Zanesvilie  con- 
vention, was  the  text-book.  It  would  have  been  ludicrous,  had  the 
waste  of  time,  labor,  and  intellect  not  been  so  mournful,  to  listen  to 
the  pomposity,  the  solemn  verbiage  that  issued  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  demure  scholars;  the  long-winded,  formal  speech  necessary 
to  establish  the  wonderful  fact  that  it  is  wrong  to  say :  ^^The  pigs 
is  all  running  about  the  garden," — explaining  to  an  attentive  and, 
no  doubt  highly  edified  audience  how  ^*  the  subject  being  found  in 
the  plural  number,  it  was  contrary  to  rule  so  and  so  for  the  verb  to 
be  fotind  in  the  singular  number ! " 

The  scholars  seemed  admirably  drilled,  and  the  very  intelligent 
young  lady,  their  instructress,  had  evidently  performed  most  faith- 
fully the  duty  imposed  on  her,  however  much  her  irrepressible  in- 
stinct of  common-sense  may  have  inwardly  rebelled  against  the 
solemn  mockery  of  the  irrational  process  which  she  was  compeUed 
to  administer, — ^a  process  which  could  have  no  other  result  than 
filling  the  minds  of  the  superficial  members  of  the  class  with  empti- 
ness and  conceit,  and  the  more  thinking  ones  with  disgust  at  the 
nonsensical  drudgery  of  committing  to  memory  those  endless  for- 
mularieS|  and  having  to  repeat  them  over  and  over  with  weai'isome 
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repetition  for  every  exampki  by  way  of  proving  what  was  already 
so  pkdn,  and  which  a  few  unpretending  words  coald  have  settled  at 
oDce  and  forever. 

Bat  it  seems  to  be  the  aim  of  the  whole  system  to  make  the 
Kholais  look  on  every  fact  in  language  as  depending  on  some 
pedantic  role,  laid  down  arbitrarily  (for  aught  they  know  to  the 
contrary)  by  grammarians,  altogether  ignoring  the  obvious  and  un- 
alterable laws  of  fitneto  and  harmonious  relation. 

Am  I  prejudiced  and  presumptuows  in  asserting  that  nine-tentha 
of  the  scholars  trained  after  this  unnatural  and  pedantic  fashion 
may  indeed  succeed  in  learning  by  heart  (!)  the  whole  pack  of  rules 
and  exceptions  thereunto  provided,  and  may  be  able  glibly  to  quote 
chapter  and  verse  for  each  item,  not  only  without  any  appreciation 
of  what  constitutes  beauty  of  style,  but  without  the  least  suspicion 
that  Grammai — ^the  analysis  of  language— is  but  the  application  of 
common  sense  and  of  natural  logic  to  the  observation  and  classifi- 
cation of  the  laws  which  regulate  human  speech  1 

0  how  long  will  well-meaning  and  pains-taking  teachers  continue 
satisfied  to  put  off  their  weary  pupils  with  the  dry  bones  of  rules, 
instead  of  holding  up  to  their  delighted  view  Science  herself,  glow- 
ing with  life  and  beauty !  When  will  the  scales  fall  from'  their 
eyes,  blinded  by  prescription  and  prejudice  ?  When  shall  it  be 
given  to  them  to  see  and  feel  and  teach  that  everj  subject,  whether 
grammar,  arithmetic,  algebra^  geometry,  etc.,  is  but  the  aippUcaUon 
of  common  sense  in  that  particular  direction  f 

Shall  I  be  accused  of  rashness  and  dogmatism  when  I  assert  that 
scholars,  drilled  according  to  the  natural  method  of  discovering  for 
themselves  the  laws  of  language  (grammar)  by  the  study  of  well- 
coostructed  sentences  and  the  building  up  of  sentences  of  their  own 
after  certain  prescribed  models,  will  speak  and  write  more  correctly, 
viU  have  a  more  just  appreciation  of  correctness  and  beauty  of 
language  and  a  greater  readiness  in  detecting  and  rectifying  devia- 
tions from  correct  usage ;  that  they  will  actually  know  more  of  the 
spirit  and  philosophy  of  grammar  than  those  who  have  been,  ac- 
cording to  the  orthodox  plan,  carried  (dragged  ?)  through  Green  or 
Brown,  even  if  we  suppose  these  works  to  contain  no  unwarranted 
asiertions,  no  inconsistent  definitions  or  illogical  divisions,  no  forced 
applications  (distortions)  of  the  laws  of  one  class  of  languages,  the 
inflected,  as  Greek  or  Latin,  to  an  essentially  different  family,  that 
of  the  uninflected,  among  which  the  noble  English  tongue  shines 
prsemkieiit  in  najestiD  stnplietty. 
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Is  the  stadj  of  abetract  grammar,  then,  to  be  discarded  fiom  oor 
course  of  studies  ?  Bj  no  means.  I  am  only  anxious  to  see  it 
placed  in  its  appropriate  rank,  where  its  beautj  and  power  can  be 
appreciated.  Bj  the  time  that,  with  continual  drilling  and  practice, 
our  scholars  have  acquired  such  a  command  of  correct  language  m 
may  be  expected  from  their  age  and  opportunities^  when  their 
logical  faculty  has  been  developed  by  mathematics,  etc,  bemg  nov 
ripe  for  the  study  of  mental  philosophy — ih&t  is,  the  eonstitatkm 
and  working  of  their  own  minds — ^then  indeed,  but  not  till  then,  I 
would  advise  that  a  didactic  exposition  of  the  definitions,  natiinl 
divisions  and  laws  of  Grammar,  as  established  by  inductive  reasoning, 
be  laid  before  them.  They  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  and  there- 
fore to  enjoy  what  the  immature  boy  or  girl  would  have  locked  on 
with  bewildered  dismay  and  wearily  committed  to  memory,  with  a 
secret,  perhaps  an  unconscious  protest  of  his  inner  nature  and  com- 
mon sense. 

In  that  systematic  synopsis,  he  will,  with  glad  surprise,  recogniie 
the  laws  which,  long  before,  he  has  found  out  in  detail,  during  the 
happy  days  of  his  training  in  sentence-building.  Instead  of  bliodlj 
accepting  whatever  is  set  before  him,  he  will  now  be  qualified  to 
exercise  his  privilege  of  discriminating,  admitting,  rejecting,  or 
modifying  each  definition,  division,  and  rule  of  his  text-bode,  and 
thus  of  building  for  himself  the  edifice  of  his  own  knowledge,  w- 
dergtandingly.  This  ought  surely  to  be  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
all  scholastic  training, — the  building  up  of  the  intellectual  man  bj 
the  digestive  assimulation  of  intellectual  food  suited  to  his  capacitj, 
not  the  cramming  and  bolting  down  of  an  indigested  and  indigesti- 
ble  farrago  of  the  notions  of  other  minds. 

Thus  taught.  Grammar  is  indeed  a  grand  study,  a  fit  preparation 
for  the  highest  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  man's  spiritual  and 
immortal  nature. — T.  £«  G. 


•  mm^  • 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  ACT. 


^  An  act  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  an  act  entitled  an  act  to 
create  a  State  Normal  School,  and  declaring  an  emergency  approved 
Pecember  20,  1865,  and  appropriate  the  funds  necessaiy  to  the 
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erectkMi  of  the  State  Normal  Scbool  and  providing  from  wliat  fiind 
4be  8ame  shall  be  taken  and  appropriated. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  that  in  order  to  cany  out  the  prorisions  of  an  act 
entitled  an  act  to  create  a  State  Normal  School  and  declaring  an 
emergency,  approved  December  20,  1865,  and  to  establish  said 
Nonnal  School  and  to  erect  the  buildings  necessary  for  said  Nor- 
mal School,  there  shall  be  appropriated  and  paid  out  of  the  Town- 
ship Library  Fund,  assessed  and  collected  in  the  years  1865  and 
1866,  in  pursuance  of  sections  131  and  132  of  an  act  entitled  an 
act  to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  common  schools,  &c. 

The  sum  of  ^y  thousand  dollars,  if  said  Library  fund  be  suffi- 
cient in  amount,  if  not,  out  of  any  other  fund  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  which  said  sum  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School  and  expended  under  their  direction  and  super- 
vision for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  building  or  buildings  necessary 
for  said  State  Normal  School. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  further  provided  that  no  part  of  the  above  appro- 
priations shall  be  paid  until  the  plan,  design  and  specifications  of 
the  Baid  Indiana  State  Normal  School  heretofore  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  State  Normal  School  is  filed  in  the  office 
€lf  the  Auditor  of  State  which  said  plan  design  and  specifications 
of  said  Normal  School  ace  hereby  approved  and  adopted  as  the 
plan  design  and  specifications  of  said  Indiana  State  Normal  School, 
and  [it  is]  further  provided  that  no  part  of  said  appropriation  shall 
be  di  awn  or  paid  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Normal  School 
by  the  proper  officers  of  State  until  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  shall  have  been  filed  with  said  Auditor  of  State,  showing 
that  the  title  to  the  land  donated  by  the  city  of  Terre  Hante,  has 
vested  by  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  in  fee  simple  to  [inj  the  said 
Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Normal  School,and  that  the  city  of  Terre 
Haute  shall  further  undertake  and  enter  into  an  agreement  to  for- 
ever maintain  and  keep  up  one  half  of  the  necessary  repairs  inci- 
dent to  keeping  in  proper  order  the  building  or  buildings  and  the 
grounds  of  the  same,  which  obligation  or  agreement  shall  also 
be  filed  with  the  Auditor  of  State,  and  when  being  so  filed  the  said 
Auditor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrant  upon  the  Treas- 
nrer  of  State  for  the  sum  so  appropriated  as  above  enacted  and  not 
otherwise. 
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Sec.  8.  Whereas  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  said  Normal  Schod 
have  made  contracts  for  material  and  offered  bids  for  labor  in  erectr 
ing  said  institution  therefore  an  emergency  exists  for  the  immediate 
taking  effect  of  this  act  and  the  same  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  from  and  afler  its  passage. 

D.  C.  BRANHAM, 
Speaker  of  the  H<m$e  of  Reprttmiiativn, 
WILL  CUMBACK, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Approved  March  8,  1867, 

CONRAD  BAKER, 
Lieut.  Goyernob  of  Indiaka 
Acting  as  Govenior. 
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SCHOOL  OFFICEBS^  DEPARTMENT, 

MEETING  OP  THE  STATE  BOAED  OP  EDUCATION. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  was  in  seBsion  a  day  and  a  half  on  the 
4th  and  5th  ult  Four  members  out  of  the  six  were  present,  namely, 
President  Nutt,  Supt.  Sbortridgo,  Supt.  Smart,  and  Supt.  of  Public  In- 
struction.   A  portion  of  the  business  transacted  was  the  following.       * 

I.      XLXCTIOV  OF  TRUSTEES  OF  STATE  UKIYER8ITT. 

The  term  of  office  of  Messrs.  Winstanley,  Malott  and  Browsing  haying 
expired  the  Board  filled  the  yacHncies  by  re-electing  Messrs.  Malott  and 
Browning  and  by  electing  Bey.  B.  M.  Chapman,  instead  of  Mr.  'Winstan- 
ley. Mr.  Chapman  has,  for  seyeral  years  preyious  to  the  present,  been 
President  of  Vincennes  TJniyersity.  His  experience  as  an  educator  will 
doubtless  make  him  a  yery  valuable  mem^r  of  the  Board. 

II.     AFFOINTICXNT  OF  A  PEB80V  TO  HOLD  IKBTITtTTES. 

The  Board  fully  recognizes  the  fact  that  Teachers*  Institutes  cannot  ac- 
complish their  highest  measure  of  useAilness,  unless  managed  by  a  man 
of  experience  |ind  ability.  They  recognize  lurther  that  such  a  man  can- 
not under  existing  circumstances,  be  obtained  in  erery  county,  conse- 
quent upon  the  aboye,  the  Board  appointed  a  committee  which  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  selecting  and  recommending  an  Institute-Holder^  the 
committee  is  further  charged  with  the  duty  of  counseling  and  so  &r  as 
practicable,  otherwise  aiding  in  this  work. 

This  plan,  it  will  be  seen  is  the  same  as  was  proposed  by  the  writer  at 
each  of  the  last  two  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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The  oommtttee  have  as  yel  beld  no  meetingi  consequently  no  appoint- 
ment has  been  made. 

III.     MORAL  IKBTRUCTION. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  presented  the  subject  of  the 
Tue  of  the  Bible  in  schools,  whereupon  after  due  consideration,  the  follow- 
ing WS9  unanimously  adopted : 

^'Whkrsas  the  School  Law  asreyised  in  1866,  prorides  that*  The  Bible 
ahsll  not  be  excluded  from  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State;'  and^ 

^  Wbibsas,  no  system  of  education  can  be  complete  in  the  absence  of 
moral  instruction,  therefore 

"  Rgiolvedf  1.  That  we  respectfully  recommend  daily  readings  from  the 
Bible  in  all  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State. 

^^Resolvedf  2.  That  teachers  should  make  the  Bible  the  standard  in  all 
questions  of  morality. 

"  Re9olvedj  3.  That  teachers  should,  throughout  the  school  course,  give 
special  attention  to  the  moral  instruction  and  training  of  their  pupils." 

lY.     TACULTT  or  THX  8TATX  T7NITXR8ITT. 

Superintendent  Smart  presented  the  following  concerning  the  Faculty 
of  the  State  University  and  their  labor  in  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Asso- 
etstioDS  which  was  unanimously  adopted : 

Wbxbkas  the  Board  regards  the  State  XJniTersity  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  common  school  system,  also  recognizes  the  importance  of  a 
more  intimate  relation  between  it  and  the  other  grades,  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  requested  to  attend  and  labor  in,  so  far  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, the  various  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations  throughout  the 
Sute. 

V.    XXAMIKATIOK    OF  APFLIOAMTB  TOB  STATB  CXBTiriCATXS. 

The  following  teachers  presented  themselves  for  examination  for  State 
Certificates,  namely,  Wm.  A.  Bel),  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  High 
School ;  Thomas  Charles,  one  of  the  Principals  of  the  "  City  Academy," 
Indianapolis ;  Charles  Hewitt,  Indianapolis ;  and  Hamilton  S.  HcRae, 
Superintendent  of  the  Yevay  schools.  The  list  of  questions  was  heavy, 
running  as  high  as  twenty  in  some  branches ;  consequently  the  time  spent 
was  long,  two  full  days.  All  labored  faithfully,  and  acquitted  themselves 
well,  each  receiving  as  his  reward  a  Sthte  Certificate  valid  in  any  part  of 
the  State  and  during  the  life  time  of  the  holder.  Such  a  prize  is  worth 
the  effort. 

The  Board  authorized  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  hold 
an  examination  of  applicants  at  each  of  the  four  Normal  Institutes  to  be 
held  this  summer  provided  there  shall  be  three  or  more  applicants  at  each 
Institute.  It  is  hoped  many  teachers  will  avail  themselves  of  this  privi- 
lege of  obtaining  what  will  be  both  a  benefit,  and  an  honor,  namely,  a 
"Stete  Certificate.'' 

The  above  represents  the  chief  work  of  the  Board  at  its  recent  session. 
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EDTTORIAL^MISCELLANY. 


COMPOSITION  WR1TING--NO.  III. 


TREATMENT  OF  THEMES. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  we  presented  several  suggestioDS 
relative  to  the  selection  of  themes.  It  seems  proper  in  this  connection  to 
pre<«ent  a  few  suggestions  relative  to  the  treatment  of  themes. 

1.  All  the  pupils  of  the  same  class  should  write  on  the  same  theme. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  manv  and  obvious.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  it 
furnishes  the  means  of  comparison,  consequently  becomes  a  more  direct 
incentive  to  effort.  But  more  important,  it  enables  the  teacher  to  maks 
his  instruction  general,  addressing  the  whole  class  at  the  same  time,  as  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  &c. 

2.  It  will  at  times  be  found  desirable  to  give  the  same  theme  for  tvo 
consecutive  lessons,  and  in  extreme  cases  oftener.  It  sometimes  occun 
that  the  class  barely  gets  to  the  theme  in  hand  the  first  day,  consequently 
the  secopd  is  necessary  to  its  development  This  failure  to  grasp  the  les- 
son occasionally  occurs  in  any  and  all  other  studies,  and  as  a  consequenes 
the  lesson  is  given  a  second  time.  A  like  condition  suggests  a  like  course 
in  composition. 

3.  The  teacher  most  lead  the  pupil  in  his  theme,  at  the  same  time  en- 
oouraging  him  to  make  his  own  investigations,  and  so  far  as  may  be,  to  do 
his  own  thinking.  At  thi^  point,  the  highest  skill  of  the  teacher  will  be 
required.  As  one  among  the  many  means  to  this  end,  we  would  suggest 
an  occasional  classification  of  the  theme  by  the  teacher.  This  should  be 
placed  on  the  blackboard  and  the  class  required  to  copy  it.  Taking  Horse 
as  the  theme,  the  classification  might  stand  thus : 

HOBSE. 

1.  DEVFZViTioir : 

2.  Appkabavox: 

3.  Ubes  : 

4.  Habits  ; 

6.    qsnsral  ob  histo&io  bsmabks. 

With  such  a  classification  before  him,  the  pupil's  mind  begins  at  once  to 
grasp  the  subject,  and  his  ideas  begin  to  crystalize  into  shape.  In  a  word, 
he  knows  in  what  direction  he  is  required  to  think. 

Further,  if  the  teacher  is  skillful  and  careful  at  this  point,  he  will  not 
only  aid  the  pupil  in  thinking,  but  in  thinking  methodically.  This  is  a 
result  of  vast  consequence.  In  order  to  the  fullest  attainment  of  this  re- 
sult, the  teacher  should  enforce  a  rigid  cemplianoe  with  the  clafisiflcation. 
That  is  to  say,  he  must  require  the  pupil  to  write  all  that  he  wants  to 
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write  aboat  sppoarance  before  he  goes  to  ttsei,  aod  all  ab6at  naes  before 
he  i^oes  to  habiU;  aleo  reqaire  him  to  proceed  in  the  order  oamed|  as  l8t» 
3d,  3d,  Ac.  Particularly  sbonld  this  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted  when 
popils  are  somewhat  advanced.  After  farther  advancement,  the  pnpil 
ahoiild  be  required  to  make  the  olassificatlom  for  himself  This  phase  of 
the  work  should  receive  frequent  and  earnest  attention  throughout  the 
coarse,  for  neither  safe  nor  large  thinking  can  be  seenred  without  method. 
Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  is  proper  to  obeerve  that  a 
nngle  subdivision  may  sometimes  suffice  for  a  lesson.  When  this  course 
is  adopted  it  will  be  well  to  re-write  each  preceding  subdivision  with  the 
sdvsnced  lesson.  To  illustrate,  on  the  first  day  write  the  first  subdivision, 
on  the  second  da^,  write  the  second  subdiviston  and  re-write  the  first,  and 
on  tiie  third  day  write  the  third  subdivision  and  re-write  the  second,  and 
thus  on  until  all  the  subdivisions  have  been! written  twice.  After  this,  the 
whole  theme  must  be  presented  in  one  lesson,  each  subdivision  being  re- 
written, and  if  the  pupil  shall  choose,  enlarged  and  if  possible,  improved. 
Sach  a  process  as  this  will  beget  precision,  clearness,  readiness,  method, 
and  proximate  thoroughness. 

BXADINO  XVJ>  OOBBKOTINO  CX>Mr06ITI0KS. 

1.  Rkadikq:  Each  pupil  should  read  his  own  composition.  This 
should  not  be  done  by  the  teacher  nor  by  any  pupil  other  than  the 
composer.  The  principal  reason  for  this  is  the  securing  of  ease  and  con- 
fidence in  the  pupil.  It  also  secures  better  attention  in  the  class,  conse- 
qaently  increases  the  interest.  As  a  means  of  increasing  this  interest,  also 
of  improving  the  pupil,  the  class  may  occasionally  be  allowed  to  criticise 
t)ie  reader's  pronunciation,  elocution  and  general  manner.  In  this  exer- 
cise the  teacher  must  promptly  check  any  tendency  toward  fun-making 
or  fault-finding. 

2.  CoRBKCTiva  CouFosmoKfl :  The  correcting  of  compoeitions  is  an 
important  work.  So  important  is  this  work  that  it  should  never  be 
slighted  nor  omitted.  The  means  and  methods  of  accomplishing  this  are 
various.  Only  a  few  of  these  can  be  presented  here.  1.  Pupils  may  crit- 
icise the  compositions  of  one  another.  This  may  be  done  by  exchanging 
slates  or  manuscripts  in  the  class,  and  after  two  or  three  minutes  investi- 
gation, reading  aloud  such  errors  as  they  may  have  discovered.  After 
further  advancement  two  or  three  pupils  may  be  appointed  critics  for  each 
day.  These  critics  will  take  the  compositions  after  their  reading  in  the 
class,  and  examine,  correct  and  return  them  to  the  teacher  before  dismissal 
in  the  evening.  The  teacher  shoald  examine  all  these  and  make  such 
corrections  of  the  compositions  and  of  the  critic's  corrections  as  he  shall 
deem  proper.  At  the  next  recitation  he  will  return  the  manuscripts  to 
their  respective  authors  with  the  criticisms  attached,  adding  such  verbal 
suggestions  and  directions  as  may  seem  necessary.  In  case  a  composition 
is  specially  erroneous,  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  re-write,  making  all 
the  corrections  indicated  by  the  teacher.    Such  may  sometimes  be  necet- 
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saiy  with  seTeral  memben,  or  even  with  the  whole  claH.    However  gmt 
or  small  this  neoessity,  the  exercise  will  always  be  profitable. 

3.  Stmbols  of  Cobbxotion: — Every  teacher  shoald  adopt  for  the  ne 
•f  himself  and  his  dass,  certain  symbols  or  signs  of  correction.  It  mat* 
ters  but  little  what  these  shall  be  so  th\t  they  are  easily  made  and  esiily 
remembered.  Of  course  after  their  adoption  they  should  not  be  changed 
unleM  for  good  causes  The  initial  letter  of  the  word  expressive  of  the 
department  in  which  the  error  occurs,  may  be  quite  as  good  a  symbol  ii 
any  other.  Thus,  if  the  error  is  in  spelling,  use  the  letter  s,  if  in  poncto- 
ation,  use  p^  if  in  capital  letters,  use  c,  and  thus  on  throughout  the  entus 
class  of  elements  criticised.  This  symbol  should  always  be  written  imins- 
diately  under  or  over  the  word  containing  ihe  error.  - 

After  the  pupil  has  advanced  sufficiently  to  rely  somewhat  on  his  omi 
Judgment,  it  will  sometimes  be  found  well  to  use  but  one  symbol ;  thsi 
indicating  nothing  but  an  error,  the  remainder  being  left  to  the  pupil. 

The  work  of  correction  should  occupy  much  of  both  the  teacher's  sod 
pupil's  time.    Accuracy  can  scarcely  be  secured  by  any  other  means. 

As  these  articles  are  written  with  a  special  aim  to  practical  applicstion 
in  the  schoolroom,  we  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  our  fellow  teachen 
for  suggestions  either  as  to  matter  or  adaptation. 

(OOHTINUSD.) 


EXAMINATION  FOR  STATE  CERTIFICATES. 


In  another  portion  of  the  Journal,  it  will  be  seen  that  provisions  hste 
been  made  for  holding  examinations  of  applicants  for  State  Certiftcatek 
As  questions  are  frequently  asked  concerning  these  examinations  we  wooM 
here  answer  some  of  these  as  follows : 

1.  Certificates  cannot  be  granted  (as  some  have  thought)  without  ex- 
amination. Touching  this  the  law  stands  thus :  "  The  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation may  grant  State  Certificates  of  qualification  to  such  teachers  ss 
may,  upon  a  thorough  and  critical  examination,  be  found  to  possess  emi- 
nent scholarship  and  professional  ability,  and  shall  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  good  moral  character."    (See  School  Law,  Sec.  165.) 

2.  The  conditions  and  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Board  were  pah 
lished  in  the  February  number  of  the  Joubnal,  and  consequently  need 
not  be  reproduced  here.  There  is  however  a  printer's  error  under  the 
head  of  subjects  and  text  books,  which  needs  correcting.  This  correction 
oan  be  made  by  expunging  the  words,  "  Mansfield's  Political  Grammar." 
The  statement  will  then  stand,^ Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as  fu 
as  treated  in  Mansfield's  Political  Manual.  Those  interested  will  please 
note  this  correction. 

3.  Examination  is  conducted  chiefiy  in  writing.    The  time  necessary 
to  its  completion  is  about  two  days. 

4.  The  following  is  the  form  of  certificate  given ; 
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INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  OEBTIFIOATE. 

"  COMMON  SCHOOLS — THS  HOPS  OV  OUK  OOUNTBT." 

The  bearer,  — ^— ^  having  pawed  a  thorough  examination  in  the 
bnncbeB  preeoribed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  haying  ftimished 
latuftctory  evidebce  of  good  moral  character  and  profeieional  ability  is 
hereby  licensed  to  teach  in  any  of  the  Oommon  Schools  of  this  State. 

State  of  Indiana    f President  1  State  Board 

— ^  186—         I Secretary  J  of  Education. 


EXTRACT  FBOM  A  LETTEB  EBOM  AN  EXAMINEE. 


[From  a  letter  sent  to  the  office  on  business  we  extract  the  fbUowing 
excellent  lentiments.}— Ed. 

''Our  Kbools  are  doing  well*  I  am  now  visiting  them,  and  these  visits 
not  only  afford  me  much  interest  and  pleasure,  but,  I  trust,  they  are  not 
without  good  resulto  to  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

"I  am  every  day  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that,  under  God,  our  free 
ichoolfl  are  the  hope  of  the  country.  Educate  the  masses,  faithftilly  carry 
out  our  system  of  Common  Schools,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  overthrow 
our  Government  In  a  speech  delivered  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  1821,  in 
support  of  the  free  schools  of  Massachusetts,  he  said  :  '  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, expect  all  men  to  be  phUosophers  or  statesmen;  but  we  confidently 
trust  that  by  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge  and  good  and  wrtuoue  sen* 
timents,  the  political  fabric  may  be  secure,  as  well  against  open  violence 
and  overthrow,  as  against  the  slow  but  sure  undermining  of  licentiousness* 
^  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  in  the  schools  thus  (bx  visited  by  me,  the 
Bible  IS  read  each  morning  by  the  teachers. 

*'  The  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  Gh)d  to  us,  and  therefore  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  to  read  it,  and  become  savingly  acquainted  with  ito  teachings.  The 
young  especially  ■  should  be  directed  and  led  to  the  study  of  the  Biblci 
because  it  is  to  ihem  the  golden  opportunity  for  their  religious  improv- 
ment. 

"  How  important  then  it  is,  that  ail  our  teachers  in  our  oommon  schools 
should  possess  correct  moral  and  religious  principles,  and  be  earnest  in 
their  efforts  to  infuse  these  principles  into  the  minds  of  their  pupils. 

"  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended  when  I  took  up  my  pen  to  ad- 
dress you." 

Truly  yours. 


IvcBiAss  nr  TsBMs  6t  Sohooub.— Word  comes  from  many  parts  of  the 
State  announcing  an  increase  in  term  of  schools.  This  is  a  matter  of  real 
enooaragement  and  gratification. 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  FOUNTAIN  COUNTY  TEACHEBS'  INSTI- 

TUTB. 


Panuant  to  prerious  notice,  the  teachers  of  Fountain  County  met  in 
the  United  Brethren  Church  at  Chambersburg,  Ind^  on  Monday  Deoeia- 
ber  31«t,  1866,  and  continued  in  session  five  days. 
The  Institute  was  organized  by  electing 

Hon.  Jacob  Dice,  Superintendent, 
Fhron  A.  Ensiminger,  Secretary, 
Eliza  Jack,  Assistant  Secretary, 
G^.  H.  Patterson,  Enrolling  Clerk. 
Forty-nine  names  were  enrolled  as  teachers  and  those  proposing  to  teach 
The  County  Examiner,  Mr.  Ensiminger,  addressed  the  members,  setting 
forth  the  object  of  the  Institute  its  importance,  and  the  advantage  to  bo 
derived  from  thus  assembling. 

The  Institute  opened  each  morning  with  devotional  exercises.    During 
the  week  class  drills  were  conducted  as  folWwa : 
Orthography,  Albert  Marshall, 
Beading,  Jo.  H.  O'Bcar, 
Writing,  G.  H.  Patterson, 
Arithmetic,  A.  S.  Seatnian, 
Geography,  Miss  Ella  Fields, 
History,  J.  A.  Toung, 
Grammar,  "W.  P.  W.  C.  Ensiminger, 
Physiology,  Samuel  Hockett, 
all  teachers  of  our  own  County. 

Essays  were  rcsad  by  F.  M.  Dice,  Jo.  H.  CBear  and  Miss  D.  J.  Morris, 
on  school  topics. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Miss  M.  L.  Towell  on  Wednesday,  and  by  Misses 
McClure  and  Bowling  on  Friday. 

There  being  a  lack  of  lecturers  the  evening  of  each  day  (save  Thurs- 
day) was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  school  topics,  which  called  forth 
much  enthusiasm  and  interest 

On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  Bichardson  delivered  a  very  able  lecture  on 
"  Physiology  and  its  importance  in  Common  Schools.'' 
The  following  among  other  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Ite9olved,  That  all  teachers,  who  wish  to  make  their  profession  laudable, 
should  be  readers  of  some  School  Journal  containing  information  for  the 
teacher,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  the  Indiaka  School  Journal  as 
worthy  their  patronage. 

Eeaol/oedf  That  we  earnestly  and  respectfully  request  our  Trustees  to 
ftimish  our  schools  with  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
Spencer's  Charts  of  Penmanship,  Beading  Charts,  Globe  and  Outline  Mafis. 

JUtoltedf  That  the  use  of  tobacco  be  prohibited  in  our  school  roome^ 

Phsov.  a.  ENSiKmaxB,  Secretary, 
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[We  tlnoeiely  beg  the  pardon  of  the  teachers  of  Fountain  Gounty  for 
this  delay  in  the  pablication  of  the  above  report.  The  delay  waa  caused 
by  the  mislaying  of  the  manuscript.  We  shall  carefully  try  to  avoid  such 
oonurrences  in  future.]— £d. 


CONTRACT  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  met  on  the  10th  ult, 
and  let  contracts  for  the  excavation  for  foundation ;  for  putting  up  the 
walls ;  for  necessary  wood  and  stone  work  to  a  corresponding  extent.  The 
oontract  for  brick  work  requires  the  completion  of  the  walls  to  the  top  of 
the  second  story  above  the  basement  this  fall.  The  architect  says  the  roof 
cannot  be  put  on  this  fall,  consequently  the  building  cannot  be  completed 
before  the  fall  of  1868.  Many  who  feel  the  pressing  need  of  a  Normal 
School,  will  think  this  a  long  period.  So  we  feel,  yet  all  must  admit  that 
a  building  190  feet  in  length,  114  in  width  and  67  in  bight  of  wall,  must 
of  necessity  require  a  considerable  time  for  its  erection. 


Rx-XLXCTiov  or  School  Trubtxxs. — We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  in 
many  cases  School  Trustees  in  towns  and  cities  have  been  re-elected.  Thia 
is  encouraging  and  complimentary.  Encouraging  in  as  much  as  it  shows 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  community,  also  gives  strongly  probable 
evidence  of  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  the  parties  re-elected.  It  is 
complimentary  in  as  much  as  it  is  a  prima  facie  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  trustee,  or  trustees,  re-elected. 

We  cannot  now  speak  in  detail  of  any  of  these  elections  save  in  our 
own  city  which  re-elected  the  whole  Board,  with  but  one  opposing  vote. 
This  is  a  marked  and  significant  compliment,  one  that  is  no  doubt  appre- 
ciated by  the  Board. 


BspoBT  ov  EzAMiirsBs  TO  CoMinssioKXU. — ^The  Examiner  of  Decatur 
eonnty,  Mr.  Malett,  has  made  a  report  to  the  County  Commissioner.  This 
report  sets  forth  at  considerable  length,  the  Examiner's  labors,  and  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  schools.  This  is  the  first  report  of  the  kind 
that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  State.  The  law  does  not  require 
such  a  report,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  marked  fitness  in  it,  and  because  of 
the  relation  subsisting  between  the  Examiner  and  Commissioners.  We 
iubmit  to  Examiners  the  propriety  of  practically  considering  this  matter. 


Mz«.  Drusilla  Borsey,  a  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Prinoeton  baa 
been  appeinted  P.  M.  for  that  plaoe. 
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HoLBiHQ  iNmrnriB.— We  are  authorised  to  state  that  the  Bervionof 
D.  K  Hunter,  Principal  of  the  English  Preparatory  Department  of  the 
State  Uniyersity,  can  be  obtained  for  Institute  work  during  the  summflr 
vacation.  Mr.  Hunter  superintended  the  State  Normal  Institute  held  in 
Bloomington  last  year,  and  with  ability  and  suooess.  Those  wishing  his 
seryices  will  address  him  at  Bloomington. 


Pt.  Watnx. — We  are  informed  by  Superintendent  Smart,  that  the 
Oity  Council  has  appropriated,  in  accordance  with  the  late  law,  $30,000 
for  the  purpose  of  building  school  houses  in  that  city. 


iNBiANAPOLn. — The  school  Trustees  haye  recently  let  a  contract  for 
putting  up  a  school  building  in  the  sixth  ward,  at  a  cost  of  $33,000.  If 
the  Board  Just  re-elected  shall  continue  their  work  for  the  two  yean  to 
oome  as  in  the  two  years  past,  Indianapolis  will  be  largely  supplied  with  s 
class  of  school  houses  that  will  be  an  honor  to  the  city  and  to  the  School 
Board.    We  trust  they  may  be  able  to  continue  this  good  work. 


Stats  Sabbath  School  CoNyxNTiON. — ^The  State  Sabbath  School 
C!onyention  holds  its  next  session  in  Lafayette  on  the  4th,  6th  and  6th  of 
June,  Col.  John  W.  Bay  of  Indianapolis,  President  Free  returns  haye 
been  promised  by  a  lai^e  number  of  railroads. 


STATE  INSTITUTES. 


The  State  Oentral  Oommittee  haye  determined  to  hold  four  Institutes 
during  the  coming  summer,  each  to  continue  two  weeks.  Those  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  State  (the  place  at  which  they  shall  be 
held  not  yet  certainly  determined)  will  begin  July  15th ;  the  other  two,  to 
be  held  at  Richmond  and  Terre  Haute  begining  two  weeks  later  and 
dosing  August  9th. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  yery  best  of  Instructors  to  work  in 
these  Institatesi  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  eyery  teacher  who  can,  will  attend. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  committee  to  make  the  instruction,  as  fSar  as  pos- 
sible, prcLcticali  and  such  as  will  apply  to  wery  day  school  work. 

In  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  we  expect  to  make  a  full  report. 

W.  A.  BELL,  CKm  InsL  Com, 


BioHMONiK— George  P.  Brown  has  been  elected  to  the  Superintendency 
of  the  Richmond  schools,  yice  Jesse  H.  Brown,  resigned.  We  heartily 
welcome  Mr.  Brown  back  to  the  profession  after  his  little  swing  around 
the  **book  agency  circle."  Mr.  Brown  ranks  among  the  first  superinten- 
dents in  our  State,  hence  we  can  but  regard  with  pleasure  the  return  of 
such  men  to  the  profession. 
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BivfHUi  TBOM  SnrKnro  FtnrD. — ^The  tultSon  rerenae  arifing  from  in- 
terest on  the  Sinking  Fund  bonds,  amounted  on  the  10th  day  of  April  to 
the  handsome  sum  of  $49,814  27.  This  amount  will  go  into  the  May  ap- 
peitionment  of  revenoe,  and  will  be  a  clear  gain  oyer  the  spring  appor- 
tionment of  1866. 

This  is  some  of  the  golden,  (greenback)  fruits  of  the  long  waited  for 
Sinking  Fund ;  and  ia  the  beginning  of  a  yield  that  ii  to  continue  i^thoat 
limit  in  the  fatore. 


Sale  of  Lavb  Bcbip. — On  the  9th  ult  the  Agricultural  Land  Scrip 
covering  the  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  (390,000)  acres  donated 
by  Congress  to  Indiana  was  sold  for  $212,195.  The  ftindi  arising  from 
this  sale  are  for  the  maintenance  of  an  Agricultural  College  in  this  State. 


KiWB.-~We  are  debtor  to  D.  E.  Hunter  of  the  State  ITniyersity  for  the 
following  items  of  news  for  which  Mr.  H.  will  please  accept  our  thanks. 

The  new  School  Board  for  the  town  of  Bloemington  consists  of  Ser. 
J.  H.  Bishop,  Henry  Fellows  and  Milton  Hight. 

The  Teachers  of  Monroe  County,  have  invited  those  of  Owen  to  meet 
(hem in  Joint  oonyention  at  White  Hall  (in  Owen  Co.)  ten  miles  west  of 
Bloomington,  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  June  7ih  and  8th. 

Several  of  the  best  teachers  in  Monroe  County  have  obtained  ZiMnse  /or 
^e.  Not  being  satisfied  with  a  two  years  license  from  the  School  Sxam- 
iaer,  they  applied  to  the  County  Clerk.  He  issues  Ueenae  /pr  Uf0  and  to 
some  who  have  never  taught  Worse  still,  nearly  every  license  he  issues 
takes  a  teacher  from  the  profession.  If  this  business  iii  not  stopped  soon, 
oar  schools  will  be  greatly  demoralized. 

Harrison  County  held  her  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  December  last 

The  Indiana  Student  is  the  name  of  a  semi-monthly  paper  published  by 
the  students  of  the  State  University. 


B^ROM      JLBRO 


Rhodb  Isulkd. — Sr.  Bamas  Sears  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of 
Brown  University,  Bhode  Island,  for  the  pojpose  of  aiding  in  the  Fea- 
l^j  educational  enterprise  in  the  South. 


Kxw  YoBX.— The  New  York  Legislature  has  recently  passed  a  bill 
^leclaring  dght  hours  a  legal  day's  labor. 


« 
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What  thb  Childbxk  abb  Doiiro. — A  recent  enumezation  of  the  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  yean  in  Philadelphiai  ahowi 
the  employment  of  the  children  as  follows : 

In  pablio  schools 76,419 

In  private  schools 12,799 

In  parochial  schools 11,9€3 

Employed » 20,90J 

In  idleness 20,534 

ToUl 142,717 

Idlers  sufficient  to  make  future  criminals. 


National  Educational  Association. — The  prooeedings  of  the  Nsr 
tional  Teachers'  Association ;  National  Association  of  School  Superinten- 
dents, and  American  Normal  School  Association,  at  their  annual  sessioni 
in  Indianapolis,  August,  1866,  together  with  the  lectures  and  papers,  sn 
published  in  one  volume  of  more  than  150  pages,  and  now  ready  for  de- 
livery.   Send  orders  enclosing  55  cents  for  each  copy  to 

Jambs  GBUixBHAjnc, 

Trees.  N.  T.  Au 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Volumes  of  proceedings  for  former  years,  50  cents  each.    Set  of  seres, 
12.50. 


Illinois.-— The  Legislature  ef  Illinois  at  its  last  session,  raised  ths 
per  diem  of  County  Superintendents  to  $5 ;  also  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  College,  a  Reform  School,  and  a  Home  for 
the  Children  of  Deceased  Soldiers. 


Applbtons'  Gift. — The  one  hundred  thousand  yolumes  which  the 
Appletons,  of  New  York,  have  given  to  the  Peabody  Southern  Sdaca- 
tional  Fund,  are  25,000  copies  of  Webster^s  Elementary  Speller ;  26,000 
copies  of  Webster's  Elementary  Reader;  25,000  copies  of  ComelVs  Fiist 
Steps  in  Geography ;  20,000  copies  of  Quackenbos's  Primary  Arithmetic; 
6,000  copies  of  Quaekenbos's  First  Book  in  Grammar. — Exchange, 


HioHiQAK.— The  Legislature  of  Michigan  at  its  last  session  passed  sn 
act  providing  for  a  system  of  county  superintendency.  Some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  as  follows: 

The  eleotion  of  a  County  School  Superintendent  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  His  per  diem  shall  not  be  less  than  $3  nor  more  than 
$ft  for  each  day  employed,  and  the  number  of  days  shall  not  be  less  than 
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tbd  namber  of  school  districts  in  the  county.  He  shall  visit  CMh  scheol 
in  his  county  at  least  once  each  year.  No  superintendent  shall  act  aa 
Agent  for  any  author  or  publisher. 

In  our  judgment,  this  is  in  the  main,  a  good  law,  and  if  good  men  are 
elected,  the  school  system  of  Michigan  will  at  onoe  show  the  fruits  of  their 
labors. 

The  Normal  School  located^at  Ypsilanti  graduated  seventeen  pupils  in 
Msrcb. 


Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Harvard  College,  has  been  appointed  Super- 
mtendent  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Surrey,  aa  suooessor  of  Prot  Alexander 
BslUs  BachOy  who  died  in  February  lasL 

Hon.  John  Jf .  Gregory,  of  Michigan,  has  been  appointed  Kegent  of 
the  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  located  at  Champaign,  with  a  salary  of 
$3,000. 

Hon.  0.  Faville,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Iowa,  has  re- 
signed, and  Prof.  D.  F.  Wells,  of  Iowa  City,  has  been  appointed  in  hia 
place. 


THE  NAME  IN  THE  SAND. 


BT  aaoMia  d.  PMnmoa. 

Alone  I  walked  Ui^  ooean  stmiMl, 
A  pearly  shell  wm  in  my  hand ; 
I  stooped  and  wrote  upon  the  sand 

My  name,  the  year  and  day ; 
As  onward  from  the  spot  I  passed. 
One  lingering  look  behind  I  oast, 
A  waTe  came  rolling  high  and  fiuit. 

And  washed  my  lines  away. 

And  so  methonght  *twill  qniokly  be  • 
With  every  mark  on  earth  from  me  I 
A  wave  of  dark  oblivion's  sea 

Will  Rweep  across  the  place 
Where  I  have  trod  the  sandy  shore 
Of  time,  and  been  to  me  no  more ; 
Of  me  my  day,  4he  name  I  bore, 

To  leave  no  track  or  trace. 

And  yet  with  Him  who  oonnts  the  sand, 
And  holds  the  waters  in  His  hands, 
I  know  a  lasting  record  stands 
Inscribed  against  my  name. 
Of  all  this  mortal  part  has  wrought. 
Of  all  this  thinking  soul  has  thought. 
And  from  these  fleeting  moments  caught. 
For  glory  or  for  shame. 
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BOOK      T  JLBI^iai  . 


Thk  Ambbicah  Gonfliot.    a  History  of  the  Gh:eat  fiebellion  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  1860-65,  its  causes,  incidents  and  resalta* 
*      By  Horace  Greeley.    Vol.  II ;  pp.  782.  Published  by  O.D.  Case&Go^ 
Uartford,  Conn. 

To  carry  conviction  of  the  interest  this  work  must  awaken ,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  announce  that  it  has  for  its  sulject  matter  the  war  for  the 
American  Union.  To  carry  oonriction  of  its  accuracy,  research,  and  pro- 
fundity, it  is  only  necessary  to  announce  that  it  was  written  by  Horace 
Greeley. 

As  great  wars  produce  great  Generals,  so  they  produce  gnat  books.  Of 
the  many  and  interesting  books  produced  by  the  Bebellion,  the  **  American 
Conflict"  is,  up  to  date,  the  great  book. 

Not  wishing  to  be  eulogistic,  yet  impressed  with  the  almost  inestimable 
value  of  this  work,  we  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  first  volume  of 
this  work  was  placed  in  a  portion  of  the  Township  Libraries  of  this 
State,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  same  number  of  copies  of  the 
second  volume  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  unhesitatingly  commend  these  volumes  to  any  who  seek  a  fttll^  clear 
and  forcible  presentation  of  the  causes,  progress  and  results  of  the  late 
rebellion. 

Our  Dsmocragt.    By  J.  Arthur  Partridge.    Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  A  Co.,  pp.  418. 

This  work  is  a  discussion  of  Democratic  or  popular  governmenL 
It  contains  many  valuable  facts  and  references;  it  also  Jannounoes 
many  important  propositions.  It  is  not,  however,  remarkable  for  its 
profound  or  original  deductions. 

As  to  style,  we  can  but  regard  the  author  as  unfortunate — it  being  both 
abrupt  and  inflated.  Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  this  book  may  be 
read  with  decided  profit. 

OuTLiKis  OT  Mathematical  Soibnos  fob  the  School  Boom.    By 
Charles  Daviess,  LL.  D.    New  York;  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.;  pp.  168. 

^^^  ■ 

This  work  is  on  the  plan  of,  and  in  a  good  degree  extracts  from,  a 
more  elaborate  work  from  the  same  author,  issued  some  years  since,  and 
entitled  '*  The  Logic  of  Mathematics."  The  former  issue  is  a  good  work, 
and  this,  so  far  as  it  extends,  is  the  same.  This  work  will  aid  the  teacher 
in  developing  and  fixing  logical  methods  of  both  thought  and  expression. 
These  are  results  that  should  be  constantly  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of 
mathematics.  Indeed,  they  should  be  the  chief  end  and  aim,  the  attain- 
ment in  subject  matter  being  placed  secondary,  as  is  done  in  practical  life 
by  the  great  majority  of  mathematical  students.  This  work  will  aid  in 
producing  the  above  named  results* 

Cowdkbt'b  Mafpiko  Cards. 

M.  F.  Cowdery,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  it 
issuing  a  series  of  Mapping  Cards.    Sach  card  contains  the  bounding 
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lines  of  one  State;  also  the  parallels  of  latitude  and  the  lines  of  longi- 
tude.   On  the  back  of  each  card  are  directions  to  the  pupil.* 

Without  an  opportunity  to  test  these  cards,  they  impress  us  as  being 
both  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  young  pupil. 

Thb  School  avd   Fibbbeds.    A  Journal  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Schools  and  Families. 

This  is  a  sprightly  and  interesting  publication,  giving  a  large  amount  of 
educational  news  each  month.  The  Editor  is  Prof.  G^rge  A.  Chase, 
PrincipiJ  of  the  Louisville  High  School.  Prof.  G.  was  long  a  well 
known  and  successful  teacher  in  Indiana.  Hay  the  same  success  attend 
liim  as  an  editor,  that  has  attended  him  as  a  teacher. 

The  Fhregtde  is  a  paper  of  eight  pages;  is  published  monthly,  at  Louis* 
▼ille,  Ky.,  at  $1  26  per  annum. 


NOTICE  TO  OUB  PATBONS. 


Owing  to  an  extraordinary  demand  for  the  back  numbers  of  the  Joitb^ 
VAL  we  are  compelled  to  commence  new  subscriptions  with  the  current 
number,  we  had  however  printed  an  extra  quantity  of  this  (May)  number 
and  will  supply  new  subscribers,  as  far  as  possible,  with  it. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  school  Directors  are  entitled  to  the 
JoTTBKAL  under  the  same  ruling  which  supplies  Trustees  with  it,  and  if 
the  County  Examiners  will  take  hold  of  the  work  in  earnest  we  would 
h&ve  a  list  reaching  to  the  ten  thousands.    In  some  counties  every  Trus- 
tee and  Director  is  supplied  with  the  Journal  paid  for  out  of  the  special 
revenue  fund,  thus  placing  in  the  hands  of  all  the  school  officers  monthly 
communications,  direct  from  the  Head  of  the  Department  as  well  as  fur« 
nSshing  them  with  what  is  considered  indispensable  by  all  professions,  the 
current  literature  devoted  to  the  interests  of  their  peculiar  business  or 
profession.    The  amount  of  subscription  may  be  combined  in  a  Township 
order  on  the  special  revenue  fund  (when  ho  money  is  on  hand)  and  for- 
-warded  to  the  Publisher  who  will  accept  it  and  wait  until  a  new  levy  of 
taxes  is  made  for  the  payment  of  his  order.    This  is  a  proposition  which 
V7e  think  no  one  will  delay  accepting,  but  we  should  expect  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Trustees  and  Directors  of  each  county  should  combine  in  for. 
^warding  their  names  so  that  the  order  may  be  at  least  fifty  or  one  hun- 
dred dollars.    See  to  it  Messrs.  Examiners,  and  send  us  the  names;  you 
can  very  easily  do  it,  and  aid  the  Journal  and  yourselves  also. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment of  the  Journal  and  in  future  shall  keep  a  kind  of  an  index  or  ref- 
erence to  advertisements,  believing  it  will  aid  all  parties. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


BT    FRANCIS  B«   TUBNElL 


I  propose  in  the  present  paper,  to  consider  the  imperfections 
which  exist  in  our  Primary  Schools.  The  old  maxim  sajs,  '*  Take 
care  of  the  pennies,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves ;" 
and  it  is  just  as  true,  that,  if  we  will  take  care  of  the  Primary 
Schools,  the  Colleges  will  take  care  of  themselves.  That  there  are 
many  and  great  imperfections  existing  in  our  Primary  Schools,  I 
suppose  no  one  will  deny.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  any  general, 
deeply  rooted  faults,  from  which  all  the  others  may  be  supposed  to 
spring. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  me,  two.  The  first  and  deepest  is  the 
general  impression  with  relation  to  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
a  Primary  School  teacher  which  prevails  both  among  teachers  and 
committees,  with  whom  brains  seem  to  be  considered  nearly  or  quite 
a  superfluous  article.  The  credit,  or  rather  discredit,  of  this  opinion 
is  due,  however,  principally  to  the  Committees.  Many  of  them'-— 
not  all  to  be  sure — act  on  the  principle  that  anything  will  do  for  a 
Primary  School.  They  give  the  good  teachers  the  High  and 
Grammar  Schools,  and,  when  they  are  supplied,  fill  up  the  Pri- 
maries with  what  is  left.    This  may  be  a  mistaken  impression  on 
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mj  part,  but  facts  are  in  my  favor.  At  an  examination  for  teadi- 
ers,  held  not  very  long  since,  and  in  a-  city  some  miles  nearer  tluui 
Fekin,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  those  ladies  who  acquit- 
ted themselves  most  creditably  were  placed  on  the  list  of  substitutes 
for  Grammar  Schools,  while  the  remainder — the  refuse,  as  it  were— 
were  consoled  for  their  shortcomings  by  places  on  the  Primaiy 
School  list. 

Let  this  abuse  1^  first  corrected ;  let  the  importance  of  the  Pri- 
mary School  teacher's  work  be  more  fully  recognized ;  let  gentle- 
men high  in  authority  refrain  from  such  remarks  as  the  following, 
made  to  me  not  long  since  concerning  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
teachers,  ^^  She  teaches  a  Primary  School,  but  she  is  a  lady  of  great « 
abilty,  nevertheless.^'  Wonderful  that  she  should  be !  (I  may  add, 
by  way  of  sequel  to  the  foregoing,  that  the  lady  in  question  hai 
since  been  called  away  from  the  Primary  departmentr) 

Just  in  proportion  as  this  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  brains 
as  a  qualification  for  a  Primary  teacher  increases,  will  the  schools 
improve.    I  can  say  nothing  in  support  of  the  principle,  that  has 
not  already  been  said.    The  doubters  seem  not  to  discern  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ofl-quoted  proverb,  '^  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree's  inclined,"  or  if  they  do,  they  are  exceedingly  careless  as  to 
which  way  the  twig  shall  be  bent.    There  is,  to  be  sure,  another 
side  to  this  argument.    Good  teachers  do  not  want  Primary  Schoolfl. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  to  many,  the  teaching  of  small  children  is 
anything  but  agreeable.     Still,  there  are  some  to  whom  it  is  really 
a  pleasure,  who,  being  ambitious,  are  deterred  frx>m  it  by  a  knowl- 
edg  of  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  the  Primary  School 
teacher  is  of  inferior  rank  to  the  teacher  of  a  Granmiar  or  High 
SchooL    This  impression  naturally  places  a  woman  of  much  ambi^ 
tion  in  rather  an  undesirable  position. 

The  second  underlying  fault  existing  in  the  Primary  Schools  con- 
sists in  the  fact,  that  the  memory  alone  is  exercised.     From,  the 
moment  a  child  enters  school,  the  process  of  furnishing  the  unformed 
mind  is  commenced,  and  throughout  the  Primary  course  it  is  con- 
tinued.   What  faculty  beside  the  memory  is  exercised  ?  Positively, 
none.    The  mental  food  furnished  is  of  a  sort  that  the  childish  mind 
cannot  possibly  assimilate.    The  teachars  do  not  keep  in  \iew  the 
question,  how  much  they  can  strengthen  and  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  children  to  receive  in  afler  days ;  but  rather  the  question,  how 
much  they  can  crowd  into  them  at  once.     Perhaps,  indeed,  I  should 
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not  say  crowd  into  ;  for  it  does  not  enter  tn,  but  remains  on  the  oat- 
side, — a  clumsj,  obstructive,  worse-than-useless  accumulation. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  number.     Generally,  it  is  not 
« taken  up  till  the  children  have  been  more  than  a  jear  in  school  dur- 
ing which  time  the  cultivation  of  the  memory  has  been  sedulously 
attended  to.     The  true  aim  of  Primary  instruction  is  to  form  the 
mind  of  the  child.    Is  it  the  way  to  do  that,  to  give  him  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  of  the  most  prosaic  and  uninteresting  facts, 
and  require  him  to  commit  them  to  memory, — whether  understand- 
ingly  or  not  is  of  no  consequence  ?     If  the  huge,  lumbering  accu- 
mnlation  can  be  compelled  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  outside  of  the 
child's  mind  long  enough  to  enftble  him  to  reply  with  proper  fluency 
to  the  sharply-put  question.  Seven  and  six  are  how  many  ?  Eight 
times  seven  ?  Nine  times  eight?  and  so  on,  then  all  is  well ;  the 
work  is  done ;  the  child  has  passed  examination,  and  with  a  hundred 
per  cent, — and  what  more  would  any  reasonable  mortal  have? 
More,  very  much  more,  would  some  mortals  have,  whether  reason- 
able or  unreasonable.     First,  they  would  have  the  child  show  him- 
self a  child,  and  not  a  parrot.     Second,  they  would  have  him  able 
to  answer  the  same  questions  with  equal  promptness  after  a  six 
weeks'  vacation.  ^  But,"  says  some  astonished  and  indignant  teacher, 
^  who  in  his  senses  would  expect  a  child  to  be  as  prompt  with  his 
tables  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term  as  he  was  at  the  end  of  the 
last  ?    It  is  out  of  the  question, — an  absurdity .''    It  %$  an  absurd- 
ity, as  she  looks  at  it,  and  the  iHSt  of  a  chain  of  absurdities.     She 
speaks  the  truth  ;  and  why  if  it  the  truth  ?     Simply  for  this  reason : 
those  ^Y^  hundred  and  seventy-six  facts  were  never  a  part  of  the 
child's  mind ;  they  merely  adhered,  more  or  less  firmly,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  the  surface ;  but,  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  was 
brought  in  contact  with  other  thoughts,  other  pleasures,  other  cares, 
hej  gradually  wore  off,  till  only  a  few,  and  those  sadly  dim  and 
laded,  remained  to  tell  of  the  lost  glories.     Probably  our  astonished 
and  indignant  friend  will  next  exclaim,  "'  I  should  just  like  to  see  a 
teacher  whose  pupils  could  stand  examination  .as  well  at  the  end  of 
Tujcsxion  as  they  could  before."     Perhaps  it  it  an  impossibility ;  but, 
at  least,  an  experiment  having  such  a  result  as  its  object,  might  be 
tried.    The  underlying  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind  is,  to  give  the 
children  nothing  that  their  minds  cannot  assimilate ;  to  hurl  no 
.jtartling  facts  at  them,  but  to  give  them  the  materials  from  which 
liej  are  to  collect  their  information ;  guide  them  in  their  searchings 
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after  truth,— ^oci  tliem,  in  shoit  instead  of  making  them  feom.  I 
would  begin  the  study  of  number  as  soon  as  I  began  the  alphabet 
When  the  idea  of  '^A*'  comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  child's  mind^  so 
that  to  him  it  is  A,  and  only  A  forever,  let,  at  the  same  time,  the^ 
idea  of  0110,  the  fundamental  idea  of  unity,  be  developed ;  so  that 
one  thing  will  be  to  him  one  £hing,  as  light  to  him  is  light,  and 
darkness,  darkness. 

As  the  idea  of  B  and  C  are  developed,  develope  also  the  ideas  of 
two  and  three.  As  the  child  proceeds  and  combines  c-a-t  to  make 
cat,  let  him  combine  two  and  three  to  make  five,  by  the  use  of  ob- 
jects. By  using  ten  objects,  he  may  be  led  to  combine  them  so  as 
to  find  out  for  himself  all  the  differ^t  combinations  which  can  be 
produced  with  numbers  under  ten.  Make  it  a  recreation,  and  be 
sure  that  nothing  further  is  attempted,  until  he  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  them.  When  this  foundation  is  laid,  broad  and  snre,  take  np 
the  higher  combinations  as  far  as  desirable,  though  the  combinatioii 
of  twelve,  I  believe,  is  generally  fixed  as  the  limit,  in  our  Primaij 
Schools.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  work,  conducted  on  strictly  scien- 
tific  principles,  can  be  carried  to  this  limit  in  three  years.  How- 
ever, the  experiment  is  yet  to  be  tried. 

I  am  certain  that,  if  a  class  of  children  were  carried  throng  by 
this  method,  they  would  be  incomparably  superior,  in  point  of  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  of  mathematical  rapidity  and  accuracy, 
throughout  their  whole  lives.  Is  it  not  reasonable  ?  A  child,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  ¥rill  remember  better  the  things 
that  he  sees  for  himself.  If  he  counts  out  three  times  two  objects 
half  a  do2en  times,  he  will  remember  that  the  result  is  just  six* 
without  difficulty,  his  eye  having  been  previously  trained  to  recog- 
nize six  at  a  glance ;  whereas  the  teacher  might  state  the  naked 
fact,  that  three  times  two  were  six,  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  times, 
and  he  be  as  obvious  of  it  ten  minutes  after  the  words  had  left  her 
lips  as  he  was  at  first ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  had  not  teen 
that  three  times  two  make  six. 

The  present  method  of  teaching  these  four  fundamental  rules  ia 
stupefying  to  the  child.  With  so  many  facts  laid  before  himlo 
grasp  at  once,  he  gives  up  trying  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of 
each  one.  Hence,  he  strains  his  memory  to  fix  it  in  his  mind  with- 
out any  such  conception,  and  how  he  ever  does  it  is  a  mysteiy  to 
me.  In  the  brief  time  allowed  for  this  paper,  I  cannot  enter  mora 
in  detail  into  the  minutiae  of  the  method  proposed ;  but  I  have  stated 
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the  general  principles.  Begin  the  subject  as  soon  as  the  child  be- 
gins to  learn  anything.  Make  him  so  familiar  with  numbers  under 
ten,  thai  he  can  teU  at  a  glance  just  how  many  of  certain  objects 
are  before  him ;  then  exercise  him  in  combining  numbers,  commenc- 
ing with  the  simplest,  and  proceeding  gradually  on,  as  the  brain 
strengthens  and  the  judging  and  reasoning  faculties  develop  to 
hi^er  combinations ;  being  careful  never  to  state  any  result,  as  a 
fiuAy  but  allow  the  child  to  discover  each  one  for  himself,  repeating 
the  operation  till  through  the  external  eye  it  is  impressed  upon  the 
mind, — ^whieh  is  thus  both  formed  and  furnished.  Let  this  experi- 
ment be  tried  in  some  one  of  our  city  schools,  or,  better,  by  some 
teacher  who  can  begin  the  subject  and  carry  dt  through,  at  least  to 
the  completion  of  those  forty-eight  tables,  now  the  bugbear  of  the 
Primary  School  teacher's  life ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  chil- 
dren, taught  by  this  method,  do  not,  as  a  class,  thank  the  experi- 
menters to  the  end  of  their  lives. 

Let  me  mention  another  department  in  which  this  same  exclusive 
cnltivation  of  the  memory  appears.     What  is  the  use  of  the  inor- 
dinate amount  of  spelling  performed  in  the  Primary  School  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  children,  under  nine  years  of  age,  being  made  to  learn 
the  orthography  of  words  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  and,  worse,  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
by  any  amount  of  explanation.    It  is  a  tbrain  upon  the  memory. 
Our  worthy  imaginary  friend,  before  referred  to,  may  claim  thi^t 
it  is  an  admirable  discipline  for  the  memory ;  that  nothing  is  so  es-t 
sentiaily  strengthening  to  that  faculty  in  a  child  as  to  plunge  him  at 
once,  without  chart  or  compass,  into  a  sea  of  ei's  and  ai's,  ey's  and 
ay's  and  eigh's.     Granting  that  it  is  so,  granting  that,  of  all  possi-? 
Me  contrivances  for  converting  children  into  loquacious  parrots,  it 
is  the  best  yet  devised,  have  we  any  right  to  undertake  such  a  transit 
formation  ?     The  formation  of  character  is  the  development  and 
expansion  of  aU  the  faculties,  not  of  one  to  the  total,  or  almost  total, 
exclusion  of  the  rest.    That  produces  one-sidedness,  an  ill-balanced 
character ;  and,  when  the  faculty  so  favored  is  memory,  alas,  for 
the  unhappy  child  so  trained !  and  alas,  for  all  who  may  have  to 
endure  the  misery  of  an  bourns  conversation  with  him,  when  he 
shall  have  attained  to  man's  estate !     For  my  own  part,  I  would 
rather  a  child  should  be  able  to  write  a  letter  in  which  all  the  sim^ 
pie  words  in  every-day  use  should  be  correctly  spelled  than  that  he 
ihould  be  able  to  spell,  with  perfect  accuracy,  long  columns  of  words 
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convejing  to  his  mind  no  idea  wliataver.     €ro  into  one  of  our  Giam* 
mar  Schools,  and  test  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  to  write  a  simple 
composition  on  some  common,  everj-daj  subject.     I  fancj  that  the 
spelling  thereof  would  be  of  such  a  style  as  to  cause  the  eyes  of 
the  experimenter  to  open  wide  with  astonishment.     Yet  they  will 
spell  such  words  as  ^'  eleemosynary/'  "  sucoedaneum/'  etc.,  with  en* 
tire  accuracy,  though  without  the  shadow  of  an  idea  of  their  mean- 
ing.    What  a  mockery  is  it  to  initate  children  into  the  mysteries  of 
grammar,  by  informing  them  that  a  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea, 
when  half  the  words  they  have  had  to  deal  with,  in  their  school  ex* 
perience,  have  been  to  them  flat  contradictions  of  the  statement  1 
(Xwhat  ideas,  may  I  ask,  are  half  the  words  in  our  Primary  Schod 
spelling-book  the  signs,  to  the  mind  of  a  child  ?    They  are,  to  him) 
no  more  the  sign  of  an  idea  than  is  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  word  to  the 
unlearned.     Are  there  not  words  enough  to  be  found  which  ore  the 
signs  of  ideas  to  suffice  for  the  employment  of  the  brains  of  chil- 
dren, at  least,  under  nine  years  of  age  ?    Why  not  let  them  make 
their  own  spelling-book  ?    Let  them  learn  to  spell  the  name  of 
everything  they  can  feel,  see,  smeU  or  taste.     Set  them  to  exploriiig 
the  realms  of  their  own  experience,  to  discovering  the  wonden  of 
the  natural  world  at  their  very  feet,  and  spelling  will  be  no  longer 
a  bugbear,  when  every  word  is  thus  made  the  sign  of  some  actual 
idea.     Show  them  the  importance  of  correct  spelling  by  early  en- 
couraging them  to  commit  their  thoughts,  their  discoveries,  to  writ- 
ing.    Have  a  daily  composition,  and  let  all  the  misspelled  words  in 
those  compositions  make  the  substance  of  the  next  spelling  lesson. 
Lead  them  to  be  eager  to  express  their  thoughts  on  paper,  and  they 
will  soon  feel  the  want  of  a  proper  medium  by  which  to  do  it.    Try 
the  experiiQeQt  once  of  throwing  aside  the  spelling-book,  and  allow- 
ing the  ^ger^  inquiring  minds  of  the  children  to  make  one  of  their 
own.    I  believe  the  result  would  astonish  the  doubters. 

Were  these  modifications  of  the  present  methods  of  teachinf 
arithmetic  and  spelling  once  introduced  into  our  schools,  there  would 
evidently  remain  much  more  time  on  the  hands  of  the  teacher  of 
the  upper  classes  than  she  now  finds.  How  would  this  time  be  oo 
ciapied  ?  First,  the  study  of  Physical  Geography  might  be  intro- 
duced, in  place  of  the  meanuigless  words  discarded.  It  is  a  branch 
of  study  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation  of  mind,  and  one  in 
which  snjftll  children  may  be  enthusiastically  interested,  if  presented 
ii>  a  proper  Ught.     Let  every  new  natural  division  be  first  repre- 
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sented  to  the  eye ;  made  attractiye,  bj  being  made  as  beautifhl  as 
possible,  before  the  name  is  given.  Let  the  interest  be  stiU  further 
awakened  by  the  narration  of  facts  or  anecdotes  relating  to  it. 
Then,  while  the  interest  is  at  its  height,  and  the  minds  full  d 
tfaoQght,  allow  them  to  put  these  thoughts  into  writing.  Here,  ob* 
serve,  is  another  opportunity  for  teaching  spelling.  Bring  it  in  with 
the  geography,  by  means  of  written  compositions  on  every  new 
geographical  subject  as  it  comes  up.  Natural  History,  too,  can  be 
made  a  powerful  formative  agent.  Children  will  seize  it  with  the 
utmost  eagerness,  and  it  may  be  made  the  means  of  getting  more 
hard,  yet  to  them  delightful  work  from  their  little  brains  than  seems 
at  first  conceivable.  It  is  an  actual  fact,  that  children  of  eight,  nine 
and  ten  years  of  age  have  become  so  interested  in  this  study,  as  con* 
ducted  in  a  certain  Primary  School  in  this  city,  as  to  go  to  our 
Public  Library  and  get  thence  books,  to  read  for  their  own  private 
gratification.  That  was  the  height,  the  perfection  of  teaching, — so 
to  interest  a  class,  in  any  subject,  that  they  will  consider  it,  not  a 
task,  but  an  actual  recreation  ;  will  come  to  it  with  real  hearty  zes 
and  enjoyment,  and  require  compalsion  rather  to  drive  them  from 
it  than  to  drive  them  towards  it. 

How  wide-awake,  and  active,  and  enthusiastic  a  dass  of  children 
mi^t  be  made,'who  were  thus  led  to  follow  what  is  actually  the 
bent  of  their  inclinations  I     How  much  more  real  information  might 
be  imparted,  how  much  more  independence  of  thought  called  out, 
how  much  the  habit  of  observation  might  be  quickened,  and  the 
power  of  reasoning  on  the  objects  of  observation  strengthened !    Is 
it  so  now  ?     Do  the  minds  of  children,  kept  constantly  at  our  boast- 
ed, mnch'talked-of  city  schools,  expand,  and  fiU  up,  and  drink  in 
with  such  avidity  every  new  draught  of  knowledge  presented  as 
that  of  the  little  untutored  son  of  the  back-woods  farmer,  who  goes 
to  school  six  months  in  the  year,  aud  spends  the  rest  in  close  and 
intimate  communion  with  his  mother  Nature?    I  think  not.     Do 
ehUdren  become  more  and  more  inquiring,  more  and  more  eager  for 
information,  larger  in  thought,  and  stronger  in  reason,  the  longer  our 
school  influences  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them?    I  think  not   They 
leam  a  good  deal,  certainly — ^that  is,  their  minds  become  well  stored 
with  historical  and  geographical  facts,  grammatical  definition8,mathe- 
mattcal  rules,  and  endless  collections  of  jaw-breaking,  five-syllable 
words ;  but,  for  all  the  thinking,  the  reasonings  the  general  informar 
Uoo,  I  fear  a  powerftd  magnifier  would  be  necessary  to  disoem  it. 
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Now  whose  fault  is  this  ?  Is  it  the  fault  of  our  teachen,  or  the 
fault  of  our  Committee  and  their  regulations?  Both,  it  seems  to 
me,  though  in  hoth  is  abundance  of  good.  We  want  moru  thinkers 
in  the  Primary  Schools.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  are, 
among  the  number  of  Primary  teachers  in  the  State,  abundance  of 
those  who  have  brains  enough  and  to  spare,  yet  they  refuse  to  bring 
these  brains  with  their  vast  motive  power  to  bear  upon  their  work* 

To  be  sure,  a  Boston  teacher,  if  she  obey  the  present  regulations 
implicitly,  cannot  carry  her  class  so  far  as  would  be  possible  were 
she  perfectly  free  and  untrammelled.  But  it  is  also  true,  that  many 
do  not  use  even  the  means  towards  this  end  that  the  regulations  put 
into  their  hands.  For  instance,  they  totally  ignore  that  daose 
which  provides,  that  oral  lessons  on  objects,  size,  form  and  color  shall 
be  given  in  all  our  Primary  Schools,  and  spend  or  waste  their  whole 
time  in  drilling  on  the  spelling-book  or  the  tables.  Sufficiently 
good  results  in  these  may  be  secured,  according  to  the  present  sys- 
tem of  examination,  if,  at  least,  fifteen  minutes  a  day  be  devoted  to 
object-teaching ;  and,  in  the  upper  classes,  half  an  hour  a  week  to 
composition-writing,  taking  one  of  these  object-lessons  for  a  subject 
More  than  this,  it  is  possible  to  give  daily  oral  lessons  on  Physical 
Geography,  teaching  all  the  common,  natural  divisions,  and  still  to 
bring  the  class  to  the  required  point  in  spelling^femd  arithmetic 
This,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  has  been  accomplished  in  more 
than  one  school  in  this  city.  Still,  even  supposing  all  this  done, 
the  fault  remains ;  the  memory,  after  all,  is  the  principal  faculty 
exercised.  Object-lessons,  or  no  object'lessons,  the  class  must  be 
brought  up  to  the  requisite  point  for  examination,  or,  inevitably, 
the  teacher's  reputation  is  injured.  It  is  required  that  the  class 
shall  go  to  a  certain  page  in  the  spelling  book,  and  to  that  page  go 
they  must,  and  thoroughly,  or  she  looses  ground  in  the  estimation  of 
her  examiner 

Should  the  examination,  then,  be  different  ?  I  think  that  in  spell- 
ing it  certainly  should — ^that  the  best  spelling  examination  for  a^ 
plicants  for  admission  to  the  Grammar  School  would  be  to  require 
them  to  write  a  short  composition  on  some  familiar  subject  If 
they  could  do  it  correctly,  I  believe  the  teacher  who  took  them 
would  have  reason,  as  the  term  progressed,  to  thank  her  predecessor 
for  neglecting  Worcester's  Spelling  Book,  and  using  Johnnie's  or 
Charley's,  as  the  case  might  be,  instead.  If  examinations  were  con- 
ducted thus,  it  would  be  necessary,  of  course^  to  change  the  regoia. 
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tion  requiring  a  certain  number  of  pages  in  Worcester's  PrimaTj 
Spellmg  Book,  to  one  requiring  familiaritj  with  the  orthography  of 
all  common  words  in  e  very-day  use.  As  to  the  arithmetic,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  first,  second  and  third  classes  are  not  to  blame  for  driU- 
iog  their  classes  on  those  five  hundred  and  seventy*siz  abstract  facts; 
they  have  got  to  be  learned,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  nothing 
bot  the  cramming  process  can  accomplish  that  result  Let  it  be 
commenced  in  the  sixth  class,  and  carried  on  by  faithful,  hard-work- 
ing teachers  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  result  acquired  by  these 
tescbers  be  made  the  standard  of  examination.  They  may  be  able 
in  three  years  to  bring  their  classes  to  the  same  point,  as  to  the 
namber  of  combinations  taken,  as  constitutes  the  present  standard, 
but  I  think  it  doubtful. 

To  these  modifications  of  the  regulations,  I  would  add  the  intro* 
doction  of  Physical  Geography  into  the  First  class  of  the  Primary 
Scboul,  the  teachers  being  expected  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  ex- 
amination in  this  branch,  the  same  as  in  reading,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic This,  evidently,  would  not  add  to  the  work  of  the  first  class, 
as  it  would  be  only  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  amount  of  time  gained  by 
the  alterations  in  the  regulations  concerning  spelling  and  arithmetic, 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  alterations  would  place  the  Primary 
School  more  upon  its  proper  footing,  as  the  mmd'/anning,  and  not 
essentially  mind^^mMAtfi^  agent  in  education,  and  would  thus  be 
of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  whole  system. 

Indeed,  it  seems  almost  useless  to  attempt  to  introduce  reforms 
into  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  so  lodg  as  this  evil  is  permit- 
ted to  remain  at  the  very  root.  Remove  it,  and  time  will  very  soon 
show  the  effects  in  the  increased  life  and  vitality  of  the  whole  body. 
Let  it  remain,  and  any  increase  of  life  and  vitality  will  be  a  thing 
impossible. — Masiochtuetts  Teachzr, 


HOW  I  HEAR  MY  SPELLING  CLASS. 


In  the  April  Number  of  the  Journal^  under  the  head  ''Spelling 
Classes,  Manner  and  Drill,"  appeared  several , methods  of  conduct- 
ing classes  in  spelling,  but  as  none  of  them  is  the  same  as  I  use,  I 
beg  leave  to  give  mine. 

The  ordinary  method  of  teaching  spelling,  is  to  assign  a  lesson  of 
book  20  to  100  words,  j^  then  at  a  stated  time,  in  some  one  of 
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the  varion»  wajB,  hear  it  recited ;  and  this  recitation  consists  wholly 
in  speUing,  while  no  attention  whatever  is  given  to  the  meamng 
of  the  words.  Now,  is  this  the  hest  way  ?  Is  it  a  good  way  ^ 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  learn  to  ipeR  fewer  words,  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  what  thej  mean  ?  Make  the  application  to  jomv 
self — which  would  jou  prefer — to  know  how  to  spell  ten  words 
and  to  comprehend  them  so  that  you  could  use  them,  or  to  knoir 
how  to  merely  speB  one  hundred  words,  the  meaning  of  which  joa 
know  nothing? 

For  my  part  I  should  choose  the  ten  or  even  the  five  intelligible 
words  in  preference  to  the  one  hundred  meaningless  ones.  Tnie, 
it  may  seem  like  slow  work  to  take  only  five  or  ten  words  at  a  les- 
son, but  we  shall  always  find  it  best  in  the  end  to  '^make  haste  slowly.** 

Suppose  that  your  class  is  weak,  and  can  only  master  five  words 
per  day — ^then  allowing  one  day  in  each  week  for  reviewing — (and 
this  should  always  be  taken,)  each  week  will  give  you  twenty 
words  ;  each  month  eighty  words ;  and  each  school  year  eight  hundred 
words.  Now,  in  my  opinion  these  eight  hundred  words  that  the 
pupils  understand,  can  command,  and  think  about,  and  talk  about,  and 
write  about,  and  can  use  at  their  will,  are  really  worth  more  to  them 
than  to  know  how  to  merely  epeU  all  the  words  in  our  common  spellers. 

In  teaching  the  meaning  of  words,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
know  that  the  definitions  are  understood,  for  often  they  are  as 
meaningless  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  as  the  words  themselves. 
Then,  again,  a  pupil  may  understand  the  abstract  meaning  of  a 
word,  and  talk  of  it  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  think  he  knows  all 
about  it,  and  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  as  to  its  use  or  proper  appli- 
cation.    For  example,  in  one  of  our  schools  the  word  '^tenaetoutT 
was  given — ^the  definition  agreed  upon  was  '^holding  fast,"  ^ot  eas- 
ily parted  with."    After  all  the  members  of  the  class  were  supposed 
to  comprehend  its  true  meaning,  each  was  required  to  compose  a 
sentence  containing  it.     One  boy  gave  the  -following :  ^We  tena- 
cious are  friends  when  they  come  to  see  us."    In  another  school  the 
word  ^limpid  ^  was  given — ^the  definition  ^^clear,"    One  wrote :  ••It 
is  limpid  to  my  mind  that  John  is  a  bad  boy." 

Numerous  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  given. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  a  teacher  can  only  be  sure  that  a  word  m 
fuUy  comprehended  when  the  pupil  has  used  it  correctly  in  a  aen- 
tence  of  his  own  construction.  This  sentence  making,  if  properly 
conducted,  will  be  found  valuable  in  many  ways. 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  ideas,  I  conduct  mj  class  in  the 
foDowiDg  manner : 

'I  assign  a  short  lesson,  and  then  require,  not  only  the  spelling, 
but  the  definition  of  each  word.  In  the  recitation  I  usually  pro- 
noance  the  words  as  rapidlj  as  thej  can  be  written,  and  then  in  va- 
risus  ways  test  the  accuracy  of  the  spelling.  Sometimes  I  have  each 
papil  rise  in  his  turn  and  spell  distinctly  one  word.  Sometimes  I 
call  upon  only  one  or  two  to  spell  the  entiie  lesson.  Sometimes  I 
take  one  of  the  slates  or  papers  and  spell  the  lesson  myself,  and 
WHnetimes  I  spell  from  the  book,  in  which  case  I  usually  misspell  a 
word  or  two  so  that  no  one  can  rely  upon  me  for  the  correct  spelling 
£ach  pupil,  weether  he  has  his  own  state  or  his  neighbors,  notes 
carefully  every  wori  that  does  not  correspond  with  the  given  spell- 
ing, and  is  afterwards  called  upon  for  his  report. 

When  a  scholar  is  called  upon,  he  rises,  pronounces  the  word 
and  then  spells,  being  careful  to  pronounce  each  syllable  separately/ 
as  it  is  pronounced  in  the  entire  word. 

If  a  word  is  misspelled,  I  require  it  written  (  after  class  )  cor- 
rectly, at  least  ten  times,  that  the  form  of  the  word  and  the  order  of 
the  letters  may  be  fixed  in  the  fingers  as  well  as  in  the  mind. 
And  let  me  say  here  that  by  writing  is  the  quickest,  surest  and 
best  way  to  learn  a  spelling  lesson.  In  many  of  our  best  schools 
the  smaller  pupils  are  not  asked  to  study  their  spelling  lesson  at  all 
— they  are  only  required  to  write  each  word  a  given  number  of 
times.  The  writing  fixes  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  mind,  and 
they  learn  to  spell  without  knowing  it. 

After  the  spelling  is  corrected,  I  call  for  the  definitions,  and  agree 
upon  the  best  ones.  After  the  words  have  been  sufiiciently  talked 
of  and  explained,  I  require  them  to  be  put  into  sentences. 

Sometimes  I  require  several  of  these  words  to  be  put  into  one 
sentence,  thus  employing  all  the  words  in  as  few  sentences  as  possi- 
ble. At  other  times  I  do  not  limit  the  number  of  the  sentences  but 
require  that  they  be  connected  in  sense.  In  this  way  I  often  secure 
very  respectable  essays. 

What  I  have  said,  has  been  of  classes  of  the  High  School  Grade, 
and  will  not  apply  without  modification,  to  the  lower  grades. 

I  give  the  above,  not  as  the  method  of  teaching  spelling,  but  as 
my  method  and  claim  for  it  nothing  new  nor  originaL 

Indianapolis,  May,  1867.  W.  A.  B. 
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OUR  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  HOW  TO  COMPLETE 

THE  BUILDING. 


The  refiisal  of  the  late  legislature  to  vote  money  sufficient  to  fin- 
ish and  furnish  the  State  Normal  School  building,  was  in  mj  opin- 
ion, a  great  mistake.  The  Board  asked  for,  and  needed,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ;  the  legislature  gave  fiftj  thousand.  I  do 
not  wish  to  reflect  severelj  on  the  action  of  the  legislature,  and  am 
very  far  £rom  desiring  to  impugn  the  motives  of  its  members ;  hat 
I  insist  that  this  was  a  deplorable  mistake.  The  senator  or  repre- 
sentative of  this  State  who  refuses  to  vote  the  |>ublic  money  liber- 
ally but  judiciously,  for  purposes  of  popular  education,  mistakes,  in 
my  opinion,  both  his  duties  as  a  legislator  and  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents. 

No  truth  is  better  established,  or  better  understood  by  the  people 
of  the  State,  than  that  the  success  and  permanency  of  our  institu- 
tions depend  on  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  people.  And 
when  one  of  the  most  populous  and  wealthiest  counties  of  the  state 
sends  a  member  to  the  legislature  who  cannot  read  or  write  his  own 
name,  let  no  one  suppose  our  institutions  stand  on  too  solid  a  basis. 

A  Normal  School  is  a  public  necessity,  and  is  being  so  recognized 
in  the  states  of  the  Union  in  which  the  subject  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  receiving  a  considerable  share  of  attention.    The  city  of 
Cincinnati  alone,  I  am  informed,  proposes  to  establish  one  for  the 
benefit  of  her  own  teachers. 

The  demand  for  a  Normal  School  is  not  an  unreasonable  one 
We  have  schools  for  the  education  of  officers  in  the  army  and  nayy. 
We  have  law  and  medical  and  theological  departments  in  most  of 
our  colleges.  The  teachers  of  the  state  are  a  numerous  and  meri- 
torious class  of  citizens  who  are  performing  a  large  amount  of  m- 
yaluable  service  for  the  State  for  notoriously  poor  pay. 

If  however,  the  Normal  School  were  intended  simply  to  benefit 
the  teachers,  the  reasons  for  its  establishment  would  not  be  v^ery 
apparent.  If  the  teachers  alone  were  asking  for  it,  the  motives  for 
so  great  an  outlay  of  the  public  money  might  reasonabty  be 
pected.  It  is  not  the  teachers,  but  the  people  of  the  State  who 
to  be  benefited — not  the  teachers  but  the  friends  of  popular  educa* 
tion,  who  are  demanding  the  State  Normal  SchooL    Th«  State 
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needt  the  school  and  it  is  for  the  promotion  of  her  interests  and  the 
consenration  of  her  institutions,  that  it  is  to  be  established.  It 
OQght  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  institution,  established  for  the  pub- 
lic interest,  and  necessary  to  the  public  welfare.  The  same  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  takes  the  soldier  into  the  field  when  our  institu- 
tions are  in  danger,  should  induce  us  as  citizens  to  make  liberal 
sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

It  is  plain  that  the  amount  voted  bj  the  legiriature  is  insufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  and  furnishing  the  Normal  School  build- 
ing. To  commence  the  work  with  a  small  and  necessarily  incom- 
modious house,  without  a  library,  without  apparatus,  without  a  cab- 
ioet  or  the  means  of  obtaining  them,  is  to  invite  failure  from  the 
first,  and  in  addition  to  the  chagrin  from  failure,  to  throw  away  in 
effect,  the  money  already  donated*  To  my  mind,  it  is  better — more 
economical — to  give  liberally  lo  a  good  purpose,  and  accomplish  it, 
than  to  give  parsimoniously  and  fail. 

As  a  matter  of  self-respect  and  State  pride  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
behind  the  other  States  in  educational  facilities  and  improvements. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  us  that  we  have  not,  long  ago,  had  a  good  Nor- 
mal School,  and  now  that  we  are  about  to  have  one,  let  us  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  mere  imitation.  Let  us  have  a  building  such  a*  it 
should  be — so  commodious,  so  beautiful  in  its  architecture,  so  com* 
plete  in  its  educational  accommodations  and  facilities  and  withal,  so 
attractive  in  its  surroundings,  as  to  invite,  not  only  the  citizens  of 
our  own  State,  but  those  of  surrounding  ones,  to  avail  themselves  of 
Its  advantages. 

The  devising  of  ways  and  means  to  this  end  presents  somewhat 
of  a  difficult  problem ;  one  which  we  will  not  discuss  now,  but  at 
some  fature  day.  In  the  meantime  the  Boaid  should  proceed  with 
the  plan  of  building  originally  adopted,  and  trust  to  the  future  and 
future  legislation  for  the  means.  Indiana  can,  ought,  and  doubtless 
will,  build  a  Normal  school  edifice,  equal  to  the  educational  wants 
of  the  times.  Zeno. 


Miss  Amanda  P.  FumellC;  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Train* 
ibg  School^  and  for  the  past  three  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  York 
Stale  N<nmal  School,  at  Albany,  is  now  Principal  of  the  Indian- 
Training  SchooL    Salary,  $1,020  per  annum. 
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CHARITY, 


[The  following  excellent  article  is  taken  from  tlM  Anurienn  Pkrmoiogk^l  Joumd.] 

*'  Let  U8  look  into  our  bosonis 
For  the  key  to  other  lives, 
And  with  love  toward  erring  natore 
Cherish  good  that  still  survives ; 
'  So  that  when  our  disrobed  spirits 

Soar  to  realms  of  light  again, 
"We  can  say,  *Dear  Father,  judge  us 

As  we  judged  our  fellow-men !'  " 

• 

Who,  after  a  calm,  honest,  earnest  {searching  of  his  own  heart,  af" 
ter  noting  its  weakness,  waywardness,  and  sin,  its  burdens,  tempta- 
tions, and  sorrows,  pausing  for  a  moment  to  think  that  every  other 
heart  is  burdened,  tempted,  and  wounded  too,  and  merits  the  same 
consideration  in  his  judgment  that  he  holds  due  to  himself,  will  not 
see  the  great  necessity  of  a  command  written  in  that  Book  which 
should  be  the  guide  of  every  life — "  Follow  after  eharity.*'  And 
who,  after  such  self-examination,  will  not  be  ready  to  confess  thai 
it  is  easier  to  see  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye,  than  the  beam  in 
his  own  eye  ? 

There  are  certain  kinds  of  applications  of  sermons,  not  made  bj 
the  preachers,  to  which  it  is  often  amusing  to  listen.  They  are 
something  like  these  :  ^  I  wonder  what  Mr.  A.  thought  of  that  ?" 
*«  Mr.  B.  looked  as  though  the  coat  fitted  him."  "  That  hit  Mr.  C. 
pretty  close  I"  ^  It  does  seem  as  though  that  sermon  was  preached 
on  purpose  for  Mr.  D.,"  and  so  on  Mr.  E.  and  F.  and  6.  and  H. 
and  all  the  rest  except  Mr.  Z  have  their  allotment  Mr.  I  is  neyer 
hit. 

But  there  i$  a  sermon,  containing  onlj  a  few  words,  too  plain  to 
be  misunderstood,  which  wcu  meant  for  every  human  heart,  because 
prone  to  sin,  falling  from  the  lips  of  Him  whose  name  and  life  were 
love,  in  behalf  of  a  poor  criminal,  trembling  with  her  guilt,  sur- 
rounded by  her  persecutors,  readj  at  a  bidding  wond  to  take  her 
life — ^^He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him  first  cast  a  atone 
at  her!"  Every  hand  was  arrested,  every  heart  self-condemned, 
and  they  went  out  one  by  one,  till  the  woman  was  left  alone  with 
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Jems.  The  cottunddd  was  not,  ^  Let  him  that  is  without  the  iome 
m,^  else  the  brutal  law  might  have  been  fulfilled ;  but  it  waa  clear, 
poeitiTei  searching,  ^  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  among  you. 

Could  a  human  heart  be  perfectly  pure,  it  would  not  even  then 
haTe  the  right  to  condemn  another  human  heart,  unless  with  its 
pnritj  it  had  the  All-seeing  eye  to  kqpw  every  circumstance  of  life, 
every  motive  and  passion,  every  temptation  and  trial,  every  sorrow 
sod  its  cause.  Only  the  All-just,  the  All-me!rciful^  the  All-pitiful 
can  see  into  the  depths  of  a  tried,  suffering,  sinning  soul.  He  alone 
knows  what  thorns  the  tired  feet  have  to  press^  what  pangs  the 
aching  heaift  has  had  to  bear.  He  alone  can  see  the  ^' grape  in  the 
f  ower,  can  hear  the  life-blood  dripping  in  the  merriest,  maddest 
hour."  There  is  not  a  heart  beating  to-night,  this  side  of  childhood, 
but  has  experienced  pangs  of  anguish  and  disappointment,  blighting 
of  hopes  and  stings  of  despair ;  not  a  heart  but  has  had  pure  mo- 
tives and  aspirations,  unknown  to  any  but  to  Him  who  knoweth  all 
things;  and  unless  these  can  be  weighed  in  the  balance,  there  can 
he  no  just  judgment  of  actions* 

''  If  we  knew  the  cares  and  crofises 

Crowding  roand  our  neighbor's  way, 
If  we  knew  the  little  losses 

Sorely  grievous  day  by  day, 
Woald  we  then  so  often  chide  bim 

For  his  lack  of  thrift  and  gain, 
Leaving  on  his  heart  a  shadow, 

Leaving  on  our  lives  a  stain  ? 

"  If  we  knew  the  silent  story 

Quivering  through  the  heart  of  pain, 
Would  our  womanhood  dare  doom  it 

Back  to  haunts  of  guilt  again  ? 
Life  hath  many  a  tangled  crossmg, 

Joy  bath  many  a  break  of  woe, 
And  the  cheeks  tear  washed  are  whitest— 
This  the  blessed  angels  know." 

^  Charity  never  faileth,"  and  the  man  who  truly  loves  his  brother, 
thus  proving  love  for  his  Grod,  will  never  strive  to  raise  himself  by 
ruining  him.  He  who  tempts  another  downward  in  the  dark,  for 
the  parpose  of  crushing  him  more  effectually  in  the  daylight,  so 
that  <wi  his  ruins  he  can  exalt  himself,  has  but  little  of  the  charity 
that  never  faileth,  and  stands  not  upon  a  sure  foundation.  ^  With 
what  measure  we  mete,  it  shall  be  measftred  unto  us  again.** 
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^  Charity  saffereth  long  and  is  kind.**  If  a  brother  trespass 
against  her,  she  goes  and  tells  him  of  his  guilt,  between  him  and 
her  alone,  and  does  not  proclaim  it  from  house-tops.  If  a  man  be 
overtalcen  in  a  fault,  she  restores  such  a  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness, considering  hei^elf  lest  she  also  be  tempted.  She  asks  the 
wanderer,  not  ''whether  he  has  a  name,  but  whether  he  has  a  sor- 
row ;"  not  whether  he  has  riches,  but  whether  he  has  a  burdened 
heart ;  not  whether  he  has  a  home,  but  whether  he  is  wearj ;  not 
whether  he  has  friends,  but  whether  he  is  hungry  and  thirsty;  not 
whether  he  has  sinned,  but  whether  he  has  a  yearning  in  his  soul 
for  something  better  and  holier  than  he  has  ever  known. 
•  Every  society  has  its  galley  slaves,  but  few  have  their  bishops. 
Misfortune  and  poverty  are  the  yellow  passports  that  have  sent 
many  to  worse  than  the  galleys,  and  no  good  bishop  in  all  the  drearj 
way  to  say  "my  brother"  or  "  my  sister." 

There  are  too  many  devoted  followers  of  the  self-righteous  **  Mis- 
tress Glenare,"  the  chief  object  of  whose  life  it  is  ''  to  expose  in  poor 
sinners  the  faults  and  bad  traits  which  she  fears  that  the  Lord  may 
not  happen  to  see.^  She  passes  coldly  by  the  fallen  one,  with  holy 
fear,  lest  by  a  touch  of  the  hand,  a  word,  or  a  look  she  may  poUuie  « 
herself,  or  show  that  she  cauniencmces  sin^  .when  it  may  be  that  the 
look  of  sympathy,  the  word  of  love  are  the  very  things  for  which 
the  hungify  soul  is  reaching  out  and  crying  to  save  it  from  deeper 
ruin. 

She  fears  to  give  a  word  of  honest,  well-earned  praise  to  the 
heart,  worn,  weary,  and  discouraged  in  its  work,  lest  she  may  pos- 
sibly make  some  one  think  that  he  is  a  little  smarter  than  he  really 
is,  when  perhaps  this  encouraging  word  is  the  only  thing  that  can 
save  the  despondent  heart  from  utter  despair.  If  she  ventures  a 
word  with  the  sinner  at  all,  it  is  not  to  point  the  sick  soul  to  the 
Great  Physician,  or  the  care-burdened  heart  to  Him  who  careth  for 
it ;  but  it  is,  in  her  own  words,  to  give  him  a  *'  sound  talking  to," 
after  which  she  thinks  her  duty  done,  and  washes  her  hands  forever 
of  all  obligation. 

Charity  does  not  strive  to  make  wrong  appear  right,  does  not  ex- 
cuse  sin,  nor  lessen  justice ;  but  with  gentle  hand  she  does  pour  balm 
into  the  wounded  heart,  lifts  up  the  fallen,  strengthens  the  tempted 
and  the  weak<»  gives  joy  to  the  sorrowing,  hope  to  the  dispairing, 
courage  to  the  faint,  thus  removing  the  cause  of  much  sin,  for  whicli^ 
alas,  those  who  most  loudly  condemn  are  too  often  guilty. 
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The  man  or  woman  who  holds  a  yoang  soul  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
tjraimj,  depriving  it  of  the  light  and  warmth  and  love  and  sympa* 
tbj  which  must  be  its  food  and  drink  and  very  life,  till,  goaded  to 
madness  with  its  fetters,  it  bursts  them  and  plunges  out  into  the 
darimess  alone,  only  to  be  bewildered,  only  to  fiunt  and  to  fall,  such 
a  man  or  woman,  though  never  stained  by  a  touch  of  the  hand,  or 
even  a  brush  of  the  garments,  will  some  time  be  roused  to  the 
memoiy  of  a  very  sad  mistake,  if  not  to  that  of  a  bitter  crime. 

The  man  who  turns  away  from  the  pleadings  of  a  young  heart, 
for  something  that  the  slender  hands  can  do  to  earn  the  daily  bread, 
who  afterward  refuses  from  his  abundance  a  cmst  of  bread  to  the 
same  little  pleader  because  he  does  not  like  to  harbor  beggars,  and 
who,  a  little  later,  as  an  officer  o£  justice  (obliged  word,)  sends  the 
hoj  to  prison  for  stealing,  bears  a  far  greater  stain  of  guilt  upon  his 
soul  than  the  little  criminal  whom  he  condemns ;  and  yet  it  may  be 
that  God,  who  knows  all  the  circumstances  which  surround  each 
hamaa  heart,  is  looking  with  pity  and  compassion  upon  even  this 
cold,  hardened  one.  ' 

We  know  that  while  our  own  souls  are  in  closest  communion 
with  the  Great  Spirit,  while  our  feet  are  walking  most  humbly  and 
obediently  in  the  path  of  duty,  we  have  even  then  reason  to  cry, 
*  God  be  merciful  to  us  sinners.**  Then  let  us,  while  we  commend 
ourselves  to  His  lo^e  and  mercy,  forget  not  the  love  and  mercy 
that  we  owe  to  others. 

The  purest  motives  of  the  heart  may  be  misunderstood  by  men, 
bat  to  Him  who  firameth  it,  all  is  known. 

Comfort,  comfort,  sweet  and  holy,  h 

In  this  precious  thought  is  found,  ' 

Courage  for  the  fainting  spirit, 
Healing  for  each  sore  heart-wound. 

There  are  motives  back  of  actions 

Which  the  world  may  fail  to  read; 
But  the  Judge  of  earth  and  heaven 

Sees  the  thought  more  than  the  deed — 

Sees  each  silent  inward  struggle, 

Hears  the  souFs  most  fe^le  cry, 
Knows  each  trying,  strong  temptation, 

In  the  conflict  waiting  nif^h; 
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Svery  hidden  pang  of  sorrow, 

Every  wound  from  envy's  dart^ 
Every  sting  of  slighted  friendship, 

Every  bitter,  cruel  smart. 

Boom  and  pride  know  how  to  waken, 

And  the  poor  know  how  to  feel; 
All  is  seen  of  God  our  Father, 

And  he  has  the  power  to  heal. 

Every  earnest,  true  endeavor, 

Though  by  men  misundentood, 
Gains  from  Him  a  quick  approval, 

And  by  Him  is  counted  '^  good." 

Truth  to  self,  to  man,  to  heaven, 

Often  bring  the  scourging  rod ; 
Inward  peace  coets  outward  conflict*- 

Scorn  of  men  earns  praise  of  God. 

Hops  Ari.ivqtov. 


GO  TO  WORK  TO-DAY. 


Thx  Summer  Leaves  are  playing  with  their  shadows, 

And  working  while  they  play, 
The  Summer  Flowers  are  dancing  in  the  meadows. 

And  keeping  holiday ; 

The  Summer  Birds  among  the  leaves  are  singing, 

And  building  while  they  sing; 
The  Summer  Bees  from  summer  flowers  are  bringing 

Bich  stores  on  busy  wing. 

Oh  I  let  the  Bees  and  Birds  and  Leaves  and  Flowers 

This  lesson  to  the  tell. 
While  fleet  away  the  golden  summer  hours, 

To  act  thy  Present  wsll. — ▲.  b.  w.  ' 


^/^^ 


"  The  world  is  foil  of  poetry. 
The  air  is  living  with  its  spirit, 
And  the  waves  dance  to  the  mnsic  of  its  melodic 
And  sparkles  in  its  brightness. 
Earth  is  yailed  and  mantled  with  iu  beauty." 
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OFFICX  OP  PUBLIC  INSTBUOTION. 


QunTioK  1.    Since  we  have  so  large  a  School  PuncI,  over  seyen  and  a 
balf  millions  of  dollars,  why  ig  it  that  our  schools  are  not  kept  open  longer  ? 

Tax  Fatxb. 

AvswKB.— While  it  is  true  we  have  a  School  Fund  of  $7,611,337  44, 
only  $3,551,069  53  had,  prior  to  the  present  year,  heen  productive.  The 
remainder,  over  4  millions,  was,  up  to  January  30th,  1867,  hold  and  man- 
aged as  Sinking  Fund,  none  of  itA  yield  save  about  $6000,  having  gone  to 
the  support  of  the  schools.  Consequently  the  lai^eet  annual  average  yield 
from  the  productive  portion  of  the  Fund  could  not  exceed  $248,574  86. 
This  yield  is  from  the  above  named  $3,551,069  53  now  en  interest  in  the 
counties  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

3.  Suppose  however,  that  the  whole  Fund,  ($7,611,337  44)  was  on  in- 
terest at  7  per  cent,  the  annual  yield  would  be  but  $532,793  62.  While 
this  is  a  very  considerable  sum,  it  is  less  than  $1  to  the  child,  there  being 
OB  September  1,  1866,  559,678  children  enumerated  and  reported  of  school 
•ge. 

Henoe  in  view  of  the  above ,  it  is  dear  that  our  school  ftind  large  as  it 
iii  can  never  furnish  but  a  small  fhiction  of  the  revenue  necessary  to  carry 
forward  our  system  of  Common  Schools. 

For  farther  information  concerning  School  Funds,  you  are  respeotAilly 
Kfdmd  to  the  last  Biennial  Beport  of  Public  Instruction,  pages  17  and 
23  indoaive. 

Quxsnoiir  2. — ^If  an  Examiner  grants  a  license  to  an  inoompetent 
teacher,  may  a  school  district  through  the  proper  officer  bring  suit  and 
lecover  damages  from  the  Examiner. 

EZAMINXB. 

Ahbwkb. — ^Not  unless  malfeasance  can  be  shown.  An  Examiner  in 
ennmon  with  others  is  fallable,  hence  cannot  be  punishecTby  the  courts 
6r  em>rs  of  Judgment  if  he  makes  due  efforts  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

QuXBTiOK  3. — Is  a  license  granted  to  an  incompetent  or  immoral  teacher 
nUd  ?  ExAicpf  x^ 

AjnwxB.— It  is  until  revoked  by  the  B^aminert 
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The  law  authorizes  revocation  for  incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty,  or 
general  neglect  of  the  businesB  of  the  school. — (School  Law,  Section  3$.] 


EXAMINATION  OF  APPLICANTS  FOR  STATE  OERTIFICATE& 


The  State'Board  of  Education  at  its  last  session  made  arrangemeDts  for 
holding  an  examination  of  applicants,  at  each  of  the  four  State  Institutes; 
provided  that  in  case  there  be  less  than  three  applicants  at  any  InstatutSi 
no  examination  shall  be  held  at  that  Institute.  The  days  on  which  ex- 
aminations will  be  held  will  be  communicated  in  the  next  number  of  the 

JOUBKAL. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Board  four  applicants  were  examined,  and 
each  awarded  a  State  Certificate. 

For  particulars  concerning  branches  in  which  the  examination  is  made; 
also  requhements  as  to  teaching  experience,  see  February  number  of 
School  JoinurAL. 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Board  it  was  determined  thai  any  applicant 
whose  per  oent.  of  correct  answers  iaUs  below  ,75,  shall  not  receive  a  eer- 
iificate.  Pbe8*t  Boakd. 


SCHOOL   LAWS. 


Several  thousand  copies  of  the  School  Law,  containing  all  acts  now  in 
force  oonceming  the  Common  Schools,  have  recently  been  sent  to  the 
County  Examiners  of  the  several  counties.  These  are  intended  for  distn- 
bution  to  School  Trustees,  Directors,  Teachers,  and  other  fHenda  of  edu- 
cation. Any  teacher  or  school  officer  wishing  a  copy,  will  please  make 
application  to  the  County  Examiner. 


•    SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

Aboift  one  hundred  copies  of  the  biennial  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  InstmoUon  have  been  sent  to  each  County  Examilfer  for 
distribution.  Parties  wishing  copies  of  the  Report,  will  therefore  apply 
to  the  Examiner. 
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COMPOSITION  WRlTING-rNO.  IV. 


OR1.MMAB. 

After  the  pupil  has  spent  some  time  in  composing  according  to  the  pro- 
vfsfons  of  preceding  articles  he  should  commence  the  study  of  English 
Grammar.  It  will  he  ohserved  that  we  use  the  loose  terms  *'8ome  time" 
This  is  not  accidental,  hut  intentional,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  are  not 
prepared  now  to  flx  the  time  with  precision.  We  haye  no  data  on  this 
sabject,  hence  helieve  it  better  to  leave  it  an  open  question.  If  any  of  our 
readers  have  carefully  and  successfully  experimented  on  this  point,  their 
eiperienoe  will  be  thankfully  received.  It  will  probably  be  safe  to  flx  the 
time,  as  a  general  rule,  within  the  limits  of  six  months.  Yet  this  must 
depend  upon  several  conditions,  none  of  which  are  presented  here. 

We  pass  however  to  the  manner  of  presenting  this  subject  which  is 
more  important  than  the  time.  This  is  a  large  and  difficult  work — ^too 
large  for  detailed  presentation  here.  A  few  general  suggestions  are  all 
that  can  be  attempted. 

First  and  negatively,  this  work  must  not  consist  of  the  stereotyped  plan 
of  committing  and  parsing.  This  is  unphilosophic  in  the  extreme.  We 
are  fully  persuaded  that  no  one  ever  mastered  the  English  language  by 
lach  means.  We  do  not  say  that  these  means  are  not  valuable  in  their 
place.  We  do  however  say  they  are  not  the  most  valuable,  and  that  their 
place  is  not  at  the  beginning  of  this  study. 

Second  and  affirmatively,  the  subject  should  be  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted with  a  aonstant  reference  to  the  thought ;  hence  the  first  jrork 
may  be  characterized  as  ihotight  analysis.  But  a  sentence  is  an  assemblage 
of  words  expressive  of  a  thought,  consequently  this  work  becomes  in  a 
lingual  sense,  senientUd  analysis.  The  place  therefore  of  beginning  is 
with  the 

AKALY8IS  OT  SSKTSNCXB. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pupil  has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
three  or  six  months  in  the  synthesis  of  sentences,  i  «.  composition.  This 
in  oar  opinion  is  nature's  plan,  consequently  philosophic.  More  briefly 
and  oomprehensiTely  stated,  the  order  should  be  first,  Synthesis;  second, 
Annlyna ;  third,  Parsing.    It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  a  direct  inver- 
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Bion  of  the  usual  mode.  This,  obyiously  opene  a  field  for  discussion ;  but 
to  enter  upon  it  would  lead  us  feir  aside  ft-om  our  purpose,  and  probably 
be  of  but  little  benefit  to  our  readers.  We  proceed  therefore  to  make  a 
few  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  introducing  this  analysis. 

The  first  exercise  may  be  on  the  sentence,  birds  sing.  We  can  prob- 
ably present  this  most  briefly  in  the  form  of  a  recitation. 

The  sentence  written  in  plain  letters  on  the  blackboard,  the  teacher 
proceeds  to  call  attention  to  the  thought,  asking  the  class  to  state  what  is 
said  or  affirmed,  also  what  is  meant  by  sing,  and  finally  whether  the  state- 
ment is  strictly  true.    As  much  as  to  say  do  aU  birds  sing  ? 

A  part  of  the  class  says,  birds  do  not  all  sing. 

Teacher.    Is  the  thought  expressed  on  the  board  as  you  desire  it? 
Glass.    No,  we  want  a  modification  of  that  thought. 

T.  Yery  well,  you  neied  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  expression. 
Give  the  expression  modified  as  you  desire  it 

0.    All  birds  do  not  sing;  birds  do  not  all  sing;  Sbme  birds  sing. 
T.    The  last  is  the  one  for  our  use. 

,  For  the  purpose  of  clearness  in  these  modifications,  the  teacher  may 
pursue  the  matter  something  thus :  Does  this  last  statement  show  how 
many  or  what  proportion  of  birds  sing  ?  If  only  two  hundred  birds  in 
the  whole  race  of  birds  sing,  would  you  use  the  same  expression  ? 

C.  No. 

T.  What  then  ? 

0.  Few  birds  sing. 

T.  If  all  but  two  hundred  sing,  what  would  be  the  expression  7 

C.  MoMt  birds  sing ;  almoBt  all  birds  sing,  &Q, 

Now  it  is  apparent  on  statement  that  this  is  thought  or  fact  analysis. 
The  fact  or  thought  is  determined  first,  the  expression  afterward. 

It  is  not  presumption  to  affirm  that  a  class  at  the  close  of  such  an  exer- 
cise will  have  a  perception  of  the  power  of  words  unknown  to  them  before ; 
also  a  growing  conviction  that  the  thought  or  fact  mtui  control  the  expression. 

A  second  lesson  may  treat  the  predicate  in  like  manner :  as  birds  sing, 
birds  sing  sweetly ;  birds  sing  sweetly  in  the  spring,  &c.,  ^. 

After  the  pupil  has  attained  some  skill  in  measuring  the  scope  of  his 
thoughts,  and  fitting  the  word  to  the  same,  he  should  be  introduced  to  a 
new  department,  that  of  technical  terms.  These  terms  may  be  called 
grammatical  or  logical  as  the  teacher  may  choose.  Retaining  the  same 
sentence,  birds  sing,  the  teacher  informs  the  pupil  that  birds  is  the  subject, 
and  sing  the  predicate.  Here  he  defines  and  illustrates  both,  and  drills 
the  class  in  writing  and  pointing  out  subject  and  predicate.  One,  two  or 
five  lessons  as  the  teacher  shall  deem  necessary,  may  be  spent  in  this  work. 
This  done,  he  proceeds  to  the  Tnodifiers  as  used  in  the  modified  expressions 
above;  such  as  some,  few,  most,  sweetly.  &c.  Here  opens  a  wide  and  fer- 
tile field  for  the  labor  of  the  pupil  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  At  this 
point  the  work  must  not  hasten  or  if  it  doe^  it  must  hasten  slowly. 
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After  lome  adTanoement  in  this  work,  the  pupil  will  feel  the  need  of 
another  ela«8  of  terms,  which  are  more  technically  grammatical,  namely, 
the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech. .  These  must  be  introduced  as  needed, 
and  the  pupil  must  be  careftiUy  drilled  in  the  same.  The  adjective  learned, 
some  of  the  eiercises  would  be  as  follows: 

Lb88ok  1. — Bach  member  of  the  class  write  ten  sentences,  each  sentence 
haying  its  subject  modified  by  an  adjective.  Some  of  these  sentences 
would  probably  be  as  follows:  Some  men  are  wise;  All  men  must  die  . 
Many  people  are  poor ;  Good  boys  get  <;ood  lessons,  Ac,  Ao, 

Lesson  2. — Each  produce  ten  sentences,  modifying  the  subject  by  a 
descriptive  adjective*  Thus,  Young  people  are  often  thoughtless ;  Bad 
boys  are  sometimes  punished,  &c. 

LsseoN  3. — May  use  the  limiting  adjective,  as  one,  ten,  few,  many,  any, 
all,  Ac 

Lx880K  4. — ^Hay  limit  the  subject  by  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  as  a 
man  of  learning  has  influence;  a  lion  in  a  cage  is  Ac ;  a  field  of  wheat  is,  Ao« 

LissoK  5. — :May  limit  the  subject  by  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case  as 
Mr.  Johnson's  &rm ;  John's  book ;  Susan's  fan,  Ac 

In  each  case  the  sentence  must  be  written  out  in  full,  with  words  accu- 
rately spelled,  punctuation  and  capital  letters  used  so  far  as  learned.  In- 
recitation,  the  pupil  will  point  out  the  particular  element  under  consider- 
ation, and  state  so  nearly  as  he  may,  its  limiting  effect  on  the  expression ; 
also  stating  whether  the  oxpresslen  would  be  true  without  this  element. 
Thus:  A  lion  in  a  cage  is  a  harmless  beast.  Removing  the  modifier, 
**cage."  and  wo  have  the  false  statement :  A  lion  is  a  harmless  beast.  A 
like  process  should  be  pursued  with  the  predicate  and  its  modifier.  After 
this  will  come  various  classes  of  modifiers,  also  the  various  classes  of  sen- 
tences, simple,  complex,  compound,  subordinate  Ac.  After  this  method 
has  been  pursued  until  the  pupil  has  attained  reasonable  facility,  in 
synthetical  rules,  definitions  and  parsing,  grammar  as  usually  presented 
in  our  text  books  may  be  commenced. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  remarks  on  this  department  farther  than  to 
say: 

1.  The  pupil's  own  language  should  generally  furnish  the  subject  mat- 
l^r  for  the  recitation. 

2.  The  lessons  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  prepared  in  writing. 

3.  The  mere  routine  of  parsing  should  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  pupil's  time. 

Bj  way  of  concluding  this  unduly  long  article,  we  feel  it  due  ouzselvee 

and  the  subject  to  say : 

1.  That  the  subject  here  presented,  is  entirely  too  large  for  one  artiolei 
hence  of  neoenity,  has  been  touched  only  at  a  few  points. 

2.  The  text-book  in  grammar  most  nearly  adapted  to  the  plan  here 
proposed,  so  fkr  known  to  ns,  is  Green's  Analysis. 
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S.  Whem  the  cImb  enters  apon  the  work  icdioated  in  this  article,  the 
work  of  formal  eomposition^  gi^6S  way  in  a  good  degree,  to  these  eier* 
oisei.    In  other  words,  the  oomposition  class  becomes  the  grammar  dssa 

4.  And  flnalljf  this  article  as  the  othetip  of  the  series,  proceeds  on  ths 
assumption  that  the  English  Language  is  to  be  made  a  real  and  a  rationsl 
stud  J,  and  not  to  be  dispatched  by  a  couple  of  terms  of  rote  parsing. 

(ooktinubd) 


STATE  INSTITUTES. 


We  would  here  call  attention  to  the  circular  of  the  committee,  rela- 
tive to  the  State  Institutes  to  be  held  in  July  and  August.  After  the  em- 
inent success  of  the  Institutes  of  last  year,  it  seemtf  hardly  necessary  to 
advocate  the  claims  of  those  to  be  held  this  year. 

1. '  It  may  however  be  said  that  as  a  matter  of  professional  pride,  it 
should  be  the  desire  of  every  teacher  in  the  State  that  these  Institutes 
should  be  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  last  year. 

2.  And  more  important,  all  need  the  additional  improvement  obtain- 
Able  from  an  attendance  upon  these  Institutes. 

3.  Many  teachers  propose  to  aid  in  the  holding  of  Institutes  in  their 
own  counties,  consequently  will  find  the  experience  and  information  de- 
rived fh>m  these  Institutes,  of  great  value.  Consequent  upon  this  last 
fact,  it  seems  specially  filing  that  Examiners  should  attend  these  Insti- 
tutes. We  respectfully  submit  that  the  number  of  Examiners  ought  to 
be  much  larger  than  it  was  last  year. 

It  is  believed  that  the  committee  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  make 
these  Institutes  a  success.  It  remains  therefore  for  you,  examiners  and 
teachers,  to  do  what  yOu  can  to  the  same  end,  namely,  attend  and  take 
part  in  the  exercises,  benefiting  and  being  benefited.  See  circular  of  Com- 
mittee on  another  page  of  Journal. 


THE  OCEAN  BOTTOM. 


Mr.  Green,  the  famous  diver,  t^s  singular  stories  of  his  adventures 
when  making  search  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  ocean.  He  gives  some  new 
sketches  of  what  he  saw  at  the  "  Silver  Banks  "  near  Hayti : 

The  banks  of  the  coral  on  which  my  divings  were  made  are  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  firom  ten  to  twenty  in  breadth.  On  this  bank  of  ooral 
is  presented  to  the  diver  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  sublime  seenefrihe 
eye  ever  beheld.  The  water  varies  from  ten  to  one  hundred  tet  in  d^^ 
and  is  so  clear  that  the  diver  can  see  from  two  to  three  hundred  £wt  when 
submerged,  and  with  very  little  obstruotion  to  the  sight 
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The  bottom  of  the  ooean  in  many  pUices  U  as  Bmooth  as  a  marble  floor; 
in  others  it  ia  stadd<$d  with  ooral  colurana  from  ten  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  from  one  to  eighty  feet  in  diameter.  The  tops  of  those  more 
lofty  rapport  a  myriad  of  pyramidal  pendants,  each  forming  more,  giy- 
mg  reality  to  the  imaginary  abode  of  some  water  nymph.  In  other  places 
the  pendants  form  areh  after  arch,  as  the  diver  stands  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  and  gazes  through  the  deep  winding  avenue,  he  finds  they  will 
fill  him  with  as  sacred  an  awe  as  if  he  were  in  some  old  cathedral,  which 
hsd  long  been  buried  beneath  old  ocean's  wave.  Here  and  there  the  conil 
extends  even  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  the  loftier  columns  were 
towers  belonging  to  these  stately  temples  that  are  now  in  ruins. 

There  were  countless  varieties  of  diminutive  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants 
in  every  crevice  of  the  corals  where  water  had  deposited  the  earth.  They 
were  all  of  a  fbint  hue,  owing  to  the  pale  light  they  received,  although  of 
every  shade,  and  entirely  different  from  any  plants  that  I  am  familiar 
with  that  vegetate  upon  dry  land  I  One  in  particular  attracted  my  atten- 
tion ;  it  resembled  a  sea-fan  of  immense  size,  of  variegated  colors  and  the 
most  brilliant  hues.  The  fish  that  inhabit  these  "  Silver  Banks  "  I  found 
as  different  in  kind  as  the  scene  was  varied.  They  were  of  all  forms,  col- 
ors and  sizes — ft'om  those  of  the  symmetrical  goby  to  the  globe-like  sun- 
iish;  fh)m  those  of  the  dullest  hues  to  the  changeable  dolphin;  from  the 
spots  oi  the  leopard  to  the  heads  of  the  sun-beam;  from  the  harmless 
minow  to  the  voracious  shark. 

There  were  also  fish  which  resembled  plants,  and  remained  as  fixed  in 
their  position  as  a  shrub,  the  only  power  they  possess  is  to  open  and  shut, 
when  in  danger.  Some  of  them  resembled  the  rose  in  full  bloom,  and 
were  of  all  hues.  There  were  the  ribbon  fish,  from  four  or  five  inches  to 
three  feet  in  length;  their  eyes  are  very  large,  and  protrude  like  those  of 
Atrog. 

Another  fish  was  spotted  like  a  leopard,  from  three  to  ten  feet  in  leng^; 
they  build  their  houses  lilce  beavers,  in  which  they  spawn,  aud  the  male 
and  female  watch  the  egg  until  it  hatches. 


**Baw  shall  an  abiding  interest  he  kept  up  m  the  Printarf  Gradeaf^ 

Priicabt  Tbachkb. 

The  above  question  has  been  sent  us  for  an  answer.  To  answer  it  mt- 
imiely  and  exhaustively  would  require  All  the  pages  of  all  the  issues  of  the 
JovuTAi.  for  one  year.  We  suppose  however,  that  the  questioner,  out  of 
charity  to  our  tired  nerves,  intended  only  a  few  of  the  leading  points  to 
be  presented.  To  this  extent,  we  will  endeavor  to  comply,  omitting  all 
aigoment. 

The  follo'wing  are  some  of  the  means  and  agencies  that  should  be  used 
by  the  teacher. 

1.    A  cienr  and  ready  knowledge  of  the  branches  to  be  taught 
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2.  A  ftill  and  nccarate  knowledge  of  child  omture  in  general. 

3.  A  more  specifld  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  each  child ;  each  as  wiQ 
reveal  to  you  peculiarities  or  idiosyncrasiee. 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  home  training,  and  home,  and  other  aasociatioiii. 
6.    A  poflsesBion  of  each  pupil's  confidence,  consequently  of  its  rsepeet, 

and  so  far  as  may  be,  of  ita  afiection. 

6.  The  possession  of  the  co-operation  and  good-will  of  parents. 

7.  The  possession  of  a  healthy  body. 

8.  The  possession  of  a  clear  head,  and  of  a  well  trained  and  a  well 
stored  mind. 

9.  The  possession  of  a  loving  and  pure  heart 

10.  Sincere  love  for  your  w<»rk,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  children 
committed  to  your  care. 

11.  A  willingness  to  work  for  small  reward,  and  with  or  without  praise^ 
as  circumstances  may  determine. 

12.  A  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  your  responsibility  to  your  pupils,  to 
community,  and  to  God. 

My  dear  young  friend,  holding  my  own  character  up  before  these  ss 
before  a  mirror,  I  stand  abashed  and  rebuked;  I  have  faith  that  under 
the  same  test,  you  will  fare  better. 


CIRCULAR  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTES. 


To  be  held  as  follows,  viz. : 

No.  1,  at  Fort  Wayne,  under  the  superintendence  of  J.  H.  Smart. 
No.  2,  at  Columbus,  «  "  "  "        H.  8.  McBae. 

No.  3,  at  Terre  Haute,       "  "  "  "        J.  M.  Olcott. 

No.  4,  at  Richmond,  "  "  "  «*        Jesse  H.  Brown. 

Chairman  of  the  Institute  Committee,  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis. 

The  above  named  persons  were  appointed  to  organize  and  hold  these 
Institutes,  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  last  session.  Sacih 
institute  will  continue  in  session  two  weeks. 

Numbers  one  and  two,  will  begin  July  16th,  and  numbers  three  a&d 
four  will  begin  July  29th. 

GENERAL  FLA.N. 

These  Institutes  have  been  located  with  a  view  to  the  accommodatioa 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  committee  have  determined  to 
make  them  equal  to  the  best  that  have  ever  been  held  in  the  State.  They 
expect  to  labor  to  make  the  instruction  given  in  them  praciieal-^'itAm.puA 
to  the  wants  cf  the  Common  SehooU.  They  have  selected  instructors  with 
a  special  vieW  to  this  end.  Accordingly  they  have  secured  the  aervioeft  of  1. 
W.  Harvey  of  Painaville,  Ohio^  and  Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle  of  Indianapoiia. 
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Hr.  Harrey  has  had  much  ezperience  as  a  practical  teacher  and  has  the 
npotstion  of  heing;  one  of  the  best  Institute  instructors  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Miss  Fuonelle  will  give  her  entire  time  to  Primary  Teaching.  She  is 
ft  graduate  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  was  for  three  years  the  sue- 
cessfol  principal  of  the  Model  School  connecte4  with  the  New  York  State 
Normal  School,  at  Albany,  and  is  now  Principal  of  the  Training  School 
lately  opened  in  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Harvey  will  visit  these  Institutes  in  the  order  of  their  numbers, 
hepiming  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  closing  at  Bichmond. 

Hiss  Fonnelle  will  spend  her  first  week  at  Columbus,  her  second  at 
Pott  Wayne,  her  third  at  Richmond  and  her  fourth  at  Terre  Haute. 

Hiram  Hadley  has  promised  to  spend  at  least  three  weeks  in  these  In- 
•titaies.  To  those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hadley,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  he  is  one  of  the  best  workers  we  have  in  the  State. 

Our  State  Superintendent,  Prof.  6.  W.  Hoss.  will  also  visit  each  Insti- 
tnUf  and  besides  assisting  in  the  Institute  work,  will  examine  any  appli- 
cants there  may  be  for  State  Teachers'  CeHificates. 

John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  an  educator  of  known  ability,  will  also  be 
present  at  three  of  these  Institutes. 

In  addition  to  these  instructors,  the  loeeU  committees  have  secured  the 
services  of  thorough  practical  teachers  for  the  various  branches  required 
to  be  taught  in  our  Common  Schools. 

BPSOTIL  DESIOK. 

The  leading  design  is  to  give  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  most  ap- 
proved  methods  of  teaching.  And  as  this  can  best  be  done  by  practical 
examples  of  teaching,  much  absolute  knowledge  of  the  subjects  them- 
selves can  be  also  obtained.  * 

XXPBNSXS. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  increasing  interest  in  Institute  work 
will  insure  so  large  an  attendance  that  the  expenses  can  be  met  by  the 
moderate  contribution  of  $2.00  for  ladies,  and  $3.00  for  gentlemen.    This, 
payable  in  advance,  will  be  the  only  charge  for  tuition. 
The  committee  expect  nothing  for  their  personal  services. 
The  oommitte  are  doing  all  that  can  be  done  to  secure  boarding  at  re- 
duced rates.    See  the  next  number  of  the  Jourval  for  something  more 
deAtdte  in  regard  to  boarding ;  also  for  names  of  Railroads  agreeing  to 
leturn  members  of  Institutes  free. 

School  officers,  wishing  to  employ  teachers  for  the  coming  year,  are 
invited  to  Tisil  these  Institutes  and  make  their  selections. 

Almost  every  lite  teacher  in  the  State  is  an  earnest  friend  and  a  fajthful 
patron  of  Institutes.    Within  the  past  two  or  three  years  Indiana  has 
made  rmpid  progress  in  educational  affairs,  and  mainly  on  account  of  the 
frely  Interest  of  hsr  teachers  in  the  Institute  work. 
Ii0t  every  teacher  prepare  to  attend  at  least  one  of  these  Institutes. 
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A  PowKKTiTL  M18OBO8COFS. — It  is  said  a  misorosoope  has  recently  been 

roanufactared  in  London,  with  a  power  double  that  of  any  instroment 

heretofore  made.    It  is  claimed  that  it  magnifies  the  diameter  15,000  timoi, 

and  the  object,  1,575,000,000;  that  is,  it  represents  an  object,  <me  biUm 

fioe  hundred  and  aeveniy-fiiBe  million  Urnes  larger  than  itial 

Such  an  instrument  as  this  must  come  near  a  revelation  of  the  uUmde 
atoms  of  matter. 


Chubch  Members. — From  D.  £.  Hunter,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Institute,  held  at  Bloom ington  last  summer,  we  learn  that  of  the  169 
members  in  attendance,  146  were  church  m^embern.  This  is  an  encourag- 
ing fact  to  all  who  feel  a  solicitude  for  the  proper  moral  training  of  the 
youth  in  the  public  schools. 


Madison  County  Ahead. — Madison  County  sends  a  larger  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Journal  than  any  other  county.  This  list  at  present 
reaches  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  names,  including  the  names  of  nearly 
all  the  Trustees  and  Directors  in  the  county. 

Many  thanks  to  the  enterprising  Examiner,  O.  F.  Stone,  to  whom  we 
are  ehiefly  indebted  for  this  encouraging  result.  Will  not  the  Examiners 
of  some  other  counties  go  and  do  likewise  ? 


CoRBSCTioN. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  in  the  article  on 
composition  the  preposition  ''  to,"  after  the  word  gets,  in  line  third  of 
paragraph  2,  should  be  expunged. 

2.  The  name  of  the  Publisher  should  have  been  appended  to  the  article 
headed,  "  Notice  to  our  Patrons." 


INSTITUTE   WOBK. 
Mr.  y  ALOIS  Butler  offers  his  services,  during  the  summer,  in  the  above 
work,  and  firom  his  long  experience  in  the  business,  we  are  confident  that 
what  he  does  will  be  well  done.    Address,  V.  Butler,  Goshen,  Ind.     0. 


FROS£      .A.BJ5L0^1>. 


low  A. — The  March  number  of  the  Iowa  Tnsiruetor^  says  in  a  tone  of 
criticism  that  the  Indiana  School  Journal  of  January,  talks  of  "Cor- 
poreal" punishment.  We  shall  be  obliged  to  the  Instructor  if  it  will  point 
to  page  and  line  in  which  the  Journal  in  its  editorial,  uses  either  of  th« 
terms  corporeal  or  corporal. 


New  YoRK.—From  the  New  Fork  Tsacher,  we  gather  the  followisg 
concemiiig  the  schools  of  that  state  for  last  year: 
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Tftlue  of  flchool-housee  and  groundi,  $12,254,957.  Amount  paid  for 
tttition,  $4,556,890.  Number  of  teachers,  male,  5,062;  female,  21,432; 
total,  26,494.  Average  length  of  term  of  school  in  rural  districts,  30  weeks 
sad  2  days ;  in  cities,  43  weeks. 

Well  done  for  the  Empire  State. 


WisooNBiH. — From  the  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  J.  G.  McMynn,  we  gather  the  fallowing : 

Number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  20  years,  352,004 ;  nnm« 
ber  attending  school,  234,265 ;  average  term  of  school,  25  weeks  and  3 
days ;  cost  per  pupil,  per  day,  7-6  cts. ;  number  of  teachers,  7,879 ;  total 
expcDditure  for  support  of  Public  Schools  for  year  ending  August  31,  1866, 
$1,975,572 ;  the  school  fund  amounts  to  $2,392,904.  The  Normal  School 
Fund  is  $598,999  92.  The  report  gives  an  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
school  system,  in  the  following  items :  increased  taxes ;  increase  of  tasteful 
school  houses ;  increased  demand  for  good  teachers ;  large  attendance  upon 
educational  meetings ;  improved  methods  of  instruction,  with  an  increase 
of  that  public  confidence  which  is  the  life-blood  of  all  great  popular  sys- 
tems and  enterprises. 


SOOK      XJIlBUS, 


Pinnxo'b  Exkbcibes  in  False  Stntax  for  the  eorrection  of  errors  in  the 
grammatical  construction  of  sentences.  By  T.  S.  Pinneo,  author  of  Ana- 
lytical Grammar,  and  Guide  to  Composition.  Cincinnati,  Sargent,  Wil- 
son &  Hinkle.    Pages  104. 

This  work  points  out  many  of  the  more  obvious  errors  in  grammatical 
construction,  ard  gives  directions  for  their  correction.  It  recites  a  few 
roles  of  grammar,  and  refers  to  others  in  the  author's  text  book,  on  that 
mbject. 

This  work  is  plain,  elementary  and  direct,  and  has  the  superior  and 
unusual  merit  of  freedom  from  long  notes  and  comments.  We  have  no 
hesitancy  in  saying  that  the  careful  use  of  this  wor!£  will  be  of  value  to 
every  teacher,  and  of  special  value  to  the  teacher  of  grammar. 

In  saying  the  above,  we  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  approving  in 
detail  and  in  full,  every  position  taken  by  the  author.  Some  of  his  posi- 
tions are  open  to  criticism,  but  this  article  being  a  notice  and  not  a  criU' 
cum,  theee  are  not  pointed  out. 

Thx  Histobt  or  a  Mottthful  of  Brsab,  akd  its  Effkct  om  thx  Or* 
OANiZATioK  OF  Man  AND  Animals.  By  Jean  Mace.  Translated  from 
the  eighth  French  edition  by  Mrs.  Aphea  Gatty.  New  York :  Ameri- 
can News  Company,  12  mo.  pp.  398. 

Thia  k  a  narrow  and  unique  title,  giving  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the- 

width  and  interest  of  the  subjeot.    This  work  in  giving  the  history  ind* 
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oated  b  J  the  titlo,  becomes  a  popular  joy  enile  treatise  on  physiology.  Popular 
inadequately  expresses  this  quality  of  the  work ;  captivating  is  a  better  term- 

The  subject  is  presented  in  the  form  of  conyersations  with  a  child,  the 
style  and  illustrations  being  in  an  eminent  degree  adapted  to  the  undsN 
standing  of  a  child.  Notwithstanding  this  juvenile  adaptation  of  styls 
and  illustration,  the  subject  matter  remains  weighty  and  important. 

Scarcely  any  child  will  fail  to  read  this  with  interest,  and  once  having 
read  this,  it  will  never  after  be  indifferent  to  the  more  scientific  treatise  on 
Physiology.  It  would  be  a  blessing  if  this  work  could  be  read  in  every 
family  in  the  land. 

Nkw  Map  of  Bibls  Histobt.    By  Bev.  Griffith  Morgan,  of  Battle 
Ground,  Indiana.  . 

A  partial  synopsis  of  contents  of  this  Map  would  include  the  following: 

1.  A  map  of  Palestine  with  surrounding  countries. 

2.  A  map  of  Palestine  alone  on  a  magnified  scale. 

3.  Several  engravings  of  noted  scenes  and  events. 

4.  Tablulated  facts  as  follows : 

1.  Order  of  time  in  which  the  Prophets  wrote. 

2.  Genealogy  of  the  Savior. 

3.  The  joumeyings  of  the  Savior. 

4.  The  journeyings  of  St.  Paul. 

5.  Table  of  air  line  distances  between  any  two  towns  or  cities  named  in 
the  New  Testament. 

6.  Names  of  New  Testament  towns  alphabetically  arianged,  with  the 
number  of  the  chapter  and  verse  in  which  they  are  named. 

7.  A  chronological  table  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  the  Septuagint  and 
from  Josephus. 

Added  to  all  this  is  an  amount  of  historic  matter  almost  incredible^ 
when  we  consider  the  amount  of  other  matter.  In  view  therefore  of  the 
above,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  a  map  of  great  value  to 
every  Bible  reader  whether  he  be  youth  or  adult. 

We  welcome  this  map  and  all  kindred  agencies  tending  to  give  an  ac- 
curate and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  sacred  events,  scenes  and 
personages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Ths  Little  Corpoba.l.    Published  at  Chicago. 

This  is  a  three  columned  monthly  of  sixteen  pages.  It  bean  on  its  firrt 
page  the  expressive  motto,  "  Fighting  against  Wrong,  and  for  the  Good, 
the  True  and  the  Beautiful." 

This  is  a  youth^s  paper,  and  has  in  it  the  pulse-beat  of  young  and  earn- 
est life.  Its  moral  tone  is  high,  and  its  literary  cast'good.  We  bid  it  God- 
speed in  its  fight  with  Wrong,  and  in  its  defense  of  the  True,  the  Beautifal 
and  the  Good. 

ExPLAVATioy. — Several  books  are  on  our  table  awaiting  notice,  bat, 
want  of  time  prevents  attention  in  this  number. 

We  hereby  tender  publishers  our  thanks  for  their  oourtesiea,  but  at  the 
•%me  time  beg  a  little  indulgence  as  to  opportunity  for  preparing  notioaa. 
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[The  folio wmg  report  is  published  by  request  of  the  Normal  School 
Board.— Ed.] 

REPORT 

To  the  Board  of  ThisUes  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Indiana. 

In  obedience  to  instructiond  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  I  left  home 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1866,  accompanied  to  Chicago  bj  J.  M.  Olcott, 
guperintendent  of  the  City  Schools  of  Terre  Haute,  and  member  of 
the  committee  on  plans  for  building,  on  the  part  of  that  City,  and 
reached  the 

NORMAL  UNITERSITT  OF  ILLINOIS 

on  the  morning  of  the  26th  in  time  to  witness  their  closing  ex-* 
aminations. 

We  found  this  Institution  under  good  management,  and  con. 
ducted  with  an  eye  to  every  demand.  Earnestness  and  predsion 
marked  every  performance.  Should  a  criticism  be  olSered  it  might 
be  to  express  a  fear  that  too  much  time  is  devoted  to  drill  on  a  too 
limited  portion  of  work,  thus  exhibiting  skill  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
ficiencj. 

The  Institution  is  in  a  healthful  locality  two  miles  north  of  Bloom* 
ington.     It  has  large  grounds  with  beautiful  prairie  suiroondings 
It  has  three  departments : 

1.  A  Normal  Department  proper. 

2.  A  Model  High  and  Grammar  School 

3.  A  Primary  Training  SchooL 
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The  Grammar  School  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  High 
School  and  the  Primary  Training  School.  The  Primary  Training 
School  has  a  regular  teacher  for  its  principal,  under  whom  assistants 
from  the  Normal  School  are  trained.  These  assistants  sometimes 
conduct  their  classes  alone,  and  sometimes  under  the  eye  of  profes- 
sional critics,  and  are  trained  to  teach  and  move  their  classes  with 
facility.  In  the  Normal  exercises  their  imperfections  and  excel- 
lencies are  subjects  of  criticisms 

Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  study  and  write  in  the  same  rooms. 
The  school  is  graded  according  to  proticiency  without  regard  to  sex. 
Each  sex  and  grade  is  furnished  with  separate  dressing  rooms,  and 
ample  accommodations  are  made  in  all  departments  of  the  building 
for  room,  air  and  light.  The  course  of  study  embraces  every  grade 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  complete  college  course.  Boarding 
is  found  in  families. 

The  28th  was  spent  chiefly  in  visiting  the  schools  in  Chicago. 
Public  Instruction  in  this  city  is  under  the  able  superintendence  d 
J.  L.  Pickard,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Wisconsin,  an  urbane  and  estimable  gentleman.  We  left  under 
much  obligation  to  him  for  his  kind  offices. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  Chicago  embraces  a  city  Normal 
School  for  the  training  of  teachers  who  seek  employment  in  the 
city  schools.  By  this  means  uniformity  and  efficiency  are  secured. 
Chicago  ranks  among  the  first,  in  the  completeness  of  her  city  com- 
mon school  system. 

Parting  here  with  my  valued  aid,  I  reached  the 

TPSILANTA  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MICHIOAN, 

on  the  evening  of  the  29th.  It  was  in  time  of  summer  vacation. 
I  found  much  fraternal,  good  feeling  among  the  Faculty  remaining 
at  home,  and  evidences  that  a  useful  work  is  going  on  there.  Their 
building  is  too  small.  It  is  deficient  in  apartments,  and  by  conse- 
quence many  of  their  rooms  are  required  to  perform  double  duty. 
They  express  regret  that  they  can  not  develop  all  the  elements  of 
such  an  institution  for  want  of  accommodations.  An  additional 
building  is  in  progress. 

This  Institution  has  been  in  operation  about  ten  years,  and  was 
conducted  without  the  benefit  of  experience  from  other  schools. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  study  in  separate  rooms  from  necessity  rather 
than  from  choice,  but  recite  together.    Their  building  has  no  special 
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accommodations  for  literary  Bocieties.  Chapel  and  study  rooms  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Each  teacher  gives  Normal  instinicfion  separately  in  connection 
with  his  regular  recitations.  No  separate  or  special  course  is  given 
in  "  Theory  or  Art  of  Teaching." 

In  the  Primary  Training  School,  pupil  teachers  liave  regular 
classes.  They  sometimes  work  above  and  at  other  times  under  the 
eye  of  a  Normal  teacher.  Teachers  are  from  the  senior  class,  but 
often  other  grades  are  called  upon.  Qualifications  to  teach  are 
governed  by  age  and  experience,  as  well  as  by  scholastic  attain- 
ments. 

Taition  in  Normal  class  per  annum  is $10  00 

"        "Training        "         «        « 7  00 

Students  find  board  with  citizens ;  many  rent  rooms  and  board 
tl\^mselves.  All  are  required  to  be  in  their  rooms  by  seven  o'clock 
p.  m.  in  winter,  and  by  eight  in  summer.  Otherwise  a  reason  for 
absence  will  be  expected. 

The  course  of  instruction  requires  a  period  of  three  years  and 
approximates  a  college  course.  The  Normal  Training  course  em- 
braces the  sciences  usually  taught  in  a  good  common  school.  At 
Oswego  is  found  the 

OSWEGO   TRAINING   SCHOOL, 

under  the  Superintendence  of  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  a  scholar,  a 
gentleman,  and  an  author.  His  work  on  Object  Teaching  is  well 
known.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  is  associated  with  the  devel- 
opment of  that  system.  He  manifested  much  friendly  interest  in 
giving  me  desired  information. 

I  found  the  Institution  in  session  and  in  excellent  drill.  The 
building  not  having  been  originally  designed  for  the  purpose  to 
which  it  is  now  applied,  wants  convenience  and  proportion  in  the 
arrangement  and  size  of  the  apartments.  The  Normal  School  is 
the  head  of  their  city  school  system.  Latterly  it  has  received'  the 
favor  of  the  New  York  Legislature  which  appropriates  annually 
$15,000  for  its  support.  It  has  no  model  High  School.  The  High 
Schools  of  the  city  serve  this  purpose,  to  which  Normal  students 
have  free  access  as  visitors,  to  observe  their  practical  workings. 

This  Institution  is  not  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  but  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  to  purchase.  A  librai'y  is  only  commenced. 
Chapels  for  the  Training  and  Model  Schools  are  separate.    The 


n 
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janitor  baa  rooms  for  family  in  the  upper  storj.  The  building  ii 
warmed  by  stoves. 

Both  sexes  study  and  write  in  the  same  rooms.  Modes  of  in- 
struction are  given  practically  in  the  Training  Department  and  ex- 
perimental teachers  are  superintended  by  critics  from  the  Faculty 
of  the  Normal  Department.  This  work  is  efficiently  done.  It  is 
the  important  work,  and  the  evidence  of  success  is  found  in  the  nu- 
merous and  effective  corp«»of  successful  teachers  that  have  gone 
out  from  this  Institution,  of  whom  the  West  has  its  share.  Special 
instruction  is  given  in  "Methods  and  Art  of  Teaching."  The  Nor- 
mal course  embraces  a  period  of  three  and  a  half  years,  inclading 
a  preparatory  course. 

The  first  department  of  the  Normal  School  consists  of  such  as 
are  preparing  to  teach  the  Common  School.  These  are  instnicted 
practically  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  Training  School.  They 
may  graduate  and  receive  a  diploma  for  this  course  alone. 

In  a  still  higher  department  students  are  prepared  to  take  the 
grade  of  principal  in  City  High  Schools.  They  visit  the  City  High 
Schools,  in  which  they  can  learn  the  practical  methods  of  conduct- 

m 

ing  them.  No  tuition  fees  are  paid  except  by  students  from  out  the 
State.  Students  make  their  own  arrangements  for  board.  Num- 
bers of  both  sexes  board  themselves  in  rented  rooms.  None  board 
in  the  building. 

No  instruction  is  specially  given  in  Bible  Literature.  Sectarian 
interests  conflict  much  in  the  city,  and  it  has  been  difficult  for  the 
teacher  to  reach  a  desirable  standard  of  religious  instruction.  The 
officers  are  not  indifferent  to  the  subject. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALBANY, 

is  under  the  Presidency  of  Prof.  Arey,  a  man  well  fitted  for  his 
work.  I  found  the  Institution  progressing  with  its  examinations, 
which  indicated  precision  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
student.  Near  two  hundred  are  being  here  trained  for  teachers  in 
the  C!ommon  School. 

The  building  was  completed  in  1844,  and  was  among  the  first 
constructed  in  our  country  for  Normal  School  purposes,  and  expe- 
rience has  suggested  many  improvements.  It  is  deficient  in  air, 
light,  and  landscape  surroundings.  The  building  covers  the  entire 
lot,  and  two  sides  front  on  noisy  streets  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
city.' 
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The  Board  of  Trustees  have  shown  a  want  of  professional  judg- 
ment in  assigning  five  studies  to  each  student.  The  effort  neces- 
sary to  reach  the  standard  causes  frequent  indisposition,  and  the 
teachers  attendance  roll  has  ^  sick  "  often  marked  on  it.  The  want 
of  suitable  surroundings,  ventilation  and  light,  may  safely  be  re- 
regarded  as  co-ordinate  causes. 

The  school  has  superior  advantage  in  being  near  the  State  Geo- 
logical and  Agricultural  Rooms,  where  may  be  seen  by  visitors  a 
magnificent  and  varied  collection  of  specimens  of  agricultural  pro- 
ductions and  implements,  not  only  of  civilized  but  of  barbarous  na- 
tions ;  of  fossil  and  modem  animals,  including  insects,  crustaced, 
reptiles,  fishes,  birds  and  quadrupeds  ;  with  a  rare  collection  of  geo- 
logical specimens  of  the  fiora  and  fauna  of  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdom,  and  an  extensive  variety  of  assorted  and  labeled  min- 
erals. 

Each  county  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  sending  8 
number  of  pupils  equal  to  twice  the  nnmber  of  its  members  in  the 
Greneral  Assembly,  and.  such  students  are  entitled  to  mileage  vary- 
ing from  30  cents  to  $9.30,  according  to  distance ;  and  such  stu- 
dents are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  until  they  grad- 
uate. Females  must  be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  males  eighteen. 
Applicants  are  chosen  by  County  Commissioners.  Proficiency  and 
success  in  teaching  secures  preference.     Tuition  is  free. 

Well  assorted  apparatus  is  provided  and  sufiiciently  extensive  to 
illustrate  satisfactorily  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Sur- 
veying, Chemistry,  and  Human  Physiology.  The  Museum  of  the 
Medical  College  is  also  accessible.  A  good  library  is  provided  and 
students  also  have  access  to  the  State  Library. 

Board  costs  from  $4  to  $5  per  week.  Different  sexes  are  not 
permitted  to  board  in  the  same  family.  Care  is  taken  to  determine 
the  respectability  of  families  before  students  are  recommended  to 
them. 

The  instruction  embraces  a  thorough  English  course.  The  Nor- 
mal School  proper,  has  connected  with  it  two  departments  of  prac- 
tice— a  Primary  Department  and  an  Experimental  Department, 
and  each  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professor  of  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  and  under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  Model 
Teacher. 

The  Experimental  Department  is  taught  mainly  by  members  of 
the  Senior  class.     Each  teacher  is  employed  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
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the  time  depending  on  the  number  of  members  in  the  Senior  class. 
The  Primary  Department  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  Primary  Schools.  It  contains  fifty  pupils 
from  five  to  nine  years  of  age.  The  pupils  were  divided  into  two 
classes  and  each  class  into  two  subdivisions.  The  instruction  is 
mainly  oral  and  objective,  and  in  accordance  with  the  Pestalozzian 
system.  Diplomas  are  awarded  to  such  as  sustain  a  satisfactory 
examination  at  the  completion  of  the  course.  The  Legislature  of 
New  York  has  provided  for  four  additional  Normal  Schools. 

THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSET, 

is  handsomely  situated  in  the  city  of  Trenton,  on  a  lot  measuring 
750  by  320  feet.  It  consists  of  two  buildings,  one  for  the  Normal 
Department  and  the  other  for  the  Model  School.  It  has  very  little 
apparatus,  but  a  large  supply  of  geologic  and  geographic  maps,  val- 
ued at  near  $1,000.  Its  library  consists  mainly  of  text-books.  A 
miscellaneous  library  is  much  desired,  as  well  as  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus.  Both  buildings  are  warmed  by  furnaces — ^there 
are  four  in  each  building. 

Both  sexes  are  taught  together  and  study  in  the  same  rooms. 
The  rules  regulating  their  sociability  are  those  of  propriety  and 
politeness.  There  are  in  the  Institution,  no  literary  societies.  Com- 
position, elocution  and  criticism  being  taught  in  the  regular  course. 

The  Normal  course  of  study  embraces  a  period  of  two  years. 
Classical  studies,  as  in  New  York,  are  not  embraced  in  the  course. 
In  Mathematics  it  reaches  Geometry,  Surveying  and  Mensuration. 
The  Normal  students  have  the  privilege  of  attending  the  Model 
High  School  classes,  in  which  the  classics  are  taught.  The  Model 
School  embraces  all  grades  from  the  most  elementary  to  the  colle- 
giate. 

The  aim  of  the  Normal  Department  is  only  to  qualify  teachers  for 
the  principal's  place  in  the  good  common  school.  Students  in  the 
Normal  School,  of  all  grades,  are  admitted  to  the  service  of  train- 
ing in  the  Model  School,  but  chiefly  from  the  higher  classes.  The 
Model  School  is  taught  by  regular  teachers.  The  students  pay  from 
$22  to  S42  per  annum  for  tuition,  and  the  school  is  thus  made  self- 
sustaining.  Normal  students  are  trained  under  the  eye  of  the 
Model  School  teacher. 

Female  students  (non  residents)  are  required  to  board  in  an  ad- 
joining boarding-house  in  which  reside  a  number  of  teachers  who 
superintend  their  order.     The  boarding-house  was  built  and  is  man- 
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aged  by  a  joint  stock  company,  whose  motive  was  to  promote  the 
commoQ  cause  rather  than  to  invest  money  for  profit.  Board  costs 
$3.50  per  week  and  includes  fuel,  lights  and  washing.  The  house 
is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  Professors,  whose  services  are  compen- 
sat€d  by  the  board  of  himself  and  family.  Young  gentlemen  make 
their  own  arrangements  for  board. 

The  two  school  buildings  are  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  apart. 
Experience  teaches  them  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  they 
both  been  combined  in  one  building.  They  were  at  first  constructed 
by  a  joint  stock  company,  which  loaned  them  to  the  State  for  five 
years  They  were  next  leased  to  the  State  on  condition  that  the 
company  could  realize  about  $1200  per  year  on  tuition  as  a' credit 
on  the  buildings,  should  the  State  choose  to  purchase  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  otherwise  the  privilege  would  be  forfeited.  At  maturity 
of  the  lease  the  members  of  the  Assembly  became  so  well  convinced 
'  of  the  benefit  the  cause  of  education  through  the  State  was  receiv- 
ing from  the  Institution,  that  the  purchase  was  made. 

Professor  Hart  is  now  the  Principal  of  this  Institution,  an  edu- 
cator gentlemanly,  urbane  and  efi[icient.  The  school  was  vacated 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  and  I  was  unable  to  see  its  practical  work- 
ings. One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  Institution  is  the 
generous  liberality  that  marks  the  character  of  the  citizens  around 
it.  This  serves  as  a  guarantee  that  it  lives  in  a  genial  clime,  and 
•  that  the  minds  educated  in  such  a  social  element,  must  take  with 
them  more  than  the  school  can  itself  give. 

There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  to  those  who  take  the  pledge  to 
become  teachers  in  the  State,  and  each  county  is  entitled  to  three 
times  as  many  seats  in  the  school  as  it  has  representatives  in  the 
Legislature.  When  vacancies  occur  other  counties  can  fill  them. 
Applicants  must  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  of  unquestionable 
moral  character. 

THE  STATE  MOBMAL   SCHOOL    AT   MILLERSYILLE,   PEI7N6TLYANIA, 

Has  for  several  years  been  under  the  able  administration  of  Prof. 
J.  B.  Wickersham,  now  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
that  State.  He  has  a  well  known  reputation  as  an  Educational 
writer  as  well  as  a  lecturer.  His  place  is  supplied  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Brooks.  It  has  enrolled  the  past  year  807  students — 266 
fenoales,  and  541  males. 

Xt  has  a  Model  and  Normal  Department.     The  Model  Depart 
mem  embraces  what  is  usually  known  as  a  Primary  Training 
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School,  and  a  Model  High  School,  and  has  been  in  operation  six 
years.  It  is  taught  mainlj  by  the  graduating  class,  under  the  super- 
vision  of  the  Superintendent  of  that  department.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces  the  usual  common  school  course  together  with 
the  higher  branches.  Attention  is  also  given  to  object  lessons, 
vocal  music  and  drawing. 

The  Normal  Department  is  divided  into  elementary,  scientific 
and  classical.  The  first  requires  two  years,  the  second  three  and 
a  half  years,  and  the  third  ^ve  years.  The  last  is  a  collegiate 
course.  The  first  is  intended  to  reach  the  wants  of  the  common 
school.  The  classical  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for 
classical  high  schools. 

Examinations  are  first  conducted  by  the  Faculty,  and  if  satis&c- 
tory  are  referred  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  further  examina- 
tion. The  Board  of  examiners  are  such  Principals  of  Normal 
Schools  as  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  may  designate. 
They  may  examine  classes  in  any  part  of  their  course,  but  mainly 
on  the  theory  of  teaching.  A  Thesis  on  some  educational  subject 
is  required. 

Students  graduating  in  the  Elementary  course  receive  a  Di- 
ploma, specifying  the  branches  studied,  and  are  denominated  *^  Bach- 
elor of  the  Elements.'^  In  the  Scientific  and  Classical  Course  they 
are  in  like  manner  designated  '^  Bachelor  of  the  Sciences,"  and 
*^  Bachelor  of  the  Classics."  The  Normal  School  Law  makes  it 
the  duty  of  the  authorities  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  grant  Diplo- 
mas or  State  Certificates  to  school  teachers  in  the  Common  Schools, 
without  having  attended  the  Normal  Schools  as  students,  on  thie  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1st.     All  applicants  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

2d.  They  must  have  taught  in  the  Common  Schools  during  three 
full  annual  terms. 

dd.  They  must  present  certificates  of  good  moral  character  and 
skill  in  practical  teaching  similar  to  those  of  the  regular  graduates, 
and  have  them  signed  by  the  same  school  officers. 

4th.  They  must  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  mentioned  in 
their  Diplomas,  and  at  the  time  when  other  examinations  at  the 
school  are  conducted.     Diplomas  are  furnished  by  the  State. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  sessions — the  first  twenty-six  weeks 
the  second,  sixteen  weeks.  The  Normal  Department  costs,  includ- 
ing board,  heat,  light  and  washing,  $200  per  annum^     Tuition  and 
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school  privileges  without  board,  $55.  In  the  Model  School,  similar 
expenses  are  respectively  $175  and  $140.  Instrumental  music  is 
charged  extra  $40. 

First — "Each  student  over  seventeen  years  of  age  who  shall 
sign  a  paper  declaring  his  intention  to  teach  in  the  Common  Schools 
of  the  State,  shall  receive  fifty  cents  per  week  towards  defi'aying 
expenses  of  board  and  tuition. 

Second. — "Each  student  over  seventeen  years  of  age  who  has 
been  disabled  in  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  or  of 
Pennsylvania,  or  whose  father  has  lost  his  life  in  said  service,  and 
who  shall  sign  an  agreement  as  above  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $1.00 
per  week. 

Third, — "  Each  student,  who,  upon  graduating,  shall  sign  an 
agreement  to  teach  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  two  full 
years,  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $50. 

Fourth, — "  Any  student,  to  secure  these  benefits,  must  attend  the 
school  at  least  one  term  of  twelve  consecutive  weeks.  These  bene- 
fits are  to  be  deducted  from  the  regular  expenses  of  board  and 
tuition.  The  State  also  appropriates  annually  one-third  of  $10,000.*' 
Two  fundamental  principles  are  adopted,  by  which  to  regulate 
the  order  of  the  school. 

Firzt, — "  No  student  should  be  alowed  to  trespass  upon  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  another ;  and 

Second. — "Privileges  that  all  can  not  enjoy  should  be  granted  to 
none." 

Two  literary  societies,  the  "Page"  and  the  "Normal,"  give  at- 
traction, to  the  school,  and  hold  weekly  meetings.  They  have  to- 
gether about  two  hundred  well  selected  volumes  in  their  libraries. 
By  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  these  societies  are  open  to  all. 

The  buildings  for  male  and  female  boarders  are  separate.  Both 
departments  have  the  same  dining  room.  Accommodations  are 
made  for  three  hundred.  The  school  accommodates  four  hundred. 
The  grounds  sun*ounding,  cover  an  area  of  ten  acres,  and  the  cost 
0^  the  whole  was  $65,000.  Male  and  female  boarders  are  kept 
separate,  meeting  only  by  permission  except  in  recitations. 

The  Institution  has  a  good  selection  of  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  is  anticipating  an  increaae.  It  has  also  a  good  cabinet  of  min- 
eralfly  and  of  natural  history.  The  gentlemen  have  grounds  for  ex- 
ercise, and  a  gymnasium  with  apparatus.  The  ladies  a  hall  112  by 
50  feety  devoted  to  gymnastic  and  callisthenic  exercises. 
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Religious  services  are  held  in  the  chapel  every  Sabbath,  "which 
all  are  required  to  attend.  A  Sabbath  school,  prayer  meeting  and 
Bible  classes,  are  among  the  privileges  of  the  studenta.  While  re- 
ligious instruction  receives  special  attention,  an  equal  care  is  taken 
to  avoid  sectarianism.  Care  is  taken  while  teaching  the  Bible  to 
teach  how  it  ought  to  be  taught.  A  State  is  more  interested  in 
Bible  literature,  in  its  true  Catholic  sense,  than  in  any  other  learn- 
ing, for  such  instruction  is  the  best  security  for  good  citizenship. 
To  give  instruction  on  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  Bible,  should 
be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Normal  School  service  to  the  cause 
of  general  popular  education. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  twelve  Normal  School 
districts.  When  each  district  reports  to  the  State  a  school  building, 
and  the  proper  accompaniments,  for  the  accommodation  of  three 
hundred  students  it  is  entitled  to  authority  to  conduct  the  same  as 
a  State  Normal  School,  and  in  the  name  of  the  State  to  confer  ap- 
propriate degrees.  • 

The  following  statistics  will  give  a  general  comparative  view  of 
the  development  of  the  Normal  School  system  in  the  States  visited. 
The  excellent  Institution  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  and  the  four 
in  Massachusetts,  could  not  be  visited  before  the  close  of  their  sum- 
mer terms.  I  regretted  having  to  pass  also  a  very  superior  Insti- 
tution at  Toronto  in  Upper  Canada.     It  has  a  high 'reputation. 

I  am  informed  that  Wisconsin  has  a  Normal  School  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  and  designs  appropriating  it  to  the  establishment  of 
four  Normal  Schools,  at  a  cost  of  $250,000  each,  which  indicates  a 
high  appreciation  of  this  branch  of  educational  economy. 

The  results  of  my  visit  are  the  discovery, 

First, — ^That  in  the  workings  of  the  Normal  School  system  there 
must  be  blended  three  distinct  and  co-ordinate  departments.    The 

1st.  A  Normal  School  proper. 

2d.  A  High  School  connected  with  a  Primary  Training  School 
by  an  intermediate  or  Grammar  School,  and 

3d.  A  PriiAary  Training  School. 

Each  of  these  has  its  distinct  object,  and  requires  its  separate 
form  of  discipline  and  instruction.  The  first  will  reach  the  College 
course;  the  second  the  City  High  and  Grammar  School;  and  the 
third  the  City  or  Normal  Primary  School. 

Second. — ^That  such  an  institution  can  not  be  conducted  success- 
fully without  spacious,  well  ventilated  and  suitably  constructed 
buildings.  Many  institutions  have  failed  to  develop  a  complete 
system  for  want  of  these  advantages. 

Third, — ^That  buildings  put  up  with  too  great  regard  to  economy, 
are  out  of  proportion  in  their  parts  when  additions  are  made  to  ac- 
commodate increased  numbers,  a  mistake  that,  when  once  made  can 
never  be  successfully  corrected. 

Fourth, — That  each  department  requires  accommodation  and 
space.  All  require  an  outlay  of  capitaL  Economy  teaches  us  that 
a  work  of  time  should  be  well  done. 
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8TATS. 

Californiai 
Connecticut, 
Illinois, 
Iowa, 
Kansas, 
Maine, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
(I 

(t 
i( 

Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
New  Jersey, 
Now  York, 

u 

Pennsylvania, 
it 


STATE  NORMAL 

LOCATIOK. 

San  Francisco, 

New  Britain, 

Normal, 

Iowa  City, 

Emporia, 

Farmington, 

Baltimore 

Westaeld, 

Farmington, 

Bridgewater, 

Salem, 

Ypsilanta, 

"Winona, 

Trenton,    • 

Albany, 

Oswego, 

Millers  ville, 

Edinboro, 

Mansfield, 


SCHOOLS. 

PEIlfCIPAL. 

G^eorge  W.  Minns. 
David  N.  Camp. 
Richard  Edwards. 
David  Wells. 
L.  B.  Kellogg. 
George  M.  Gage. 
M .  A.  Newell. 
John  W.  Dickinson. 
George  N.  Bigelow. 
Albert  G.  Boyden. 
Daniel  B.  Hagar. 
D.  P.  Mayhew. 
William  F.  Phelps. 
John  S.  Hart. 
Oliver  Arey. 
Edward  A.  Sheldon. 
Edward  Brooks. 
J.  A.  Cooper. 
Fordyce  A.  Allen. 


CITY  KOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Philadelphia— High  and  Normal  School— George  W.  Felter. 

Oswego— Training  School— Edward  A.  Sheldon. 

Boston— Normal  School— William  H.  Seavey. 

Chicago — Normal  School — Edward  C.  Delano. 

St.  Louis — Normal  School — Anna  0.  Brackett. 

Madison,  Wis.— Normal  School— Charles  H.  Allen. 

Indianapolis — Training  School — Amanda  P.  Funnelle. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Barhabas  C.  Hobbs* 


THE  BRAIN  AND  ALCOHOL. 


[Believing  that  there  are  many  who  hold  either  erroneous  or  defective 
views  concerning  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  brain,  and  consequently 
upon  the  mind,  we  have  deemed  it  well  to  extract  the  following  striking 
paragraphs  from  Professor  Touman's  work,  entitled  "  Alcohol  and  the 
Constitution  of  Man."  We  should  be  pleased  if  teachers  would  frequently 
present  such  facts  to  their  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  them  to 
remain  as  they  now  are  temperate,  total  abstainers  from  alcoholic  poisons; 
preserving  so  far  as  may  be,  in  its  pristine  strength  and  purity,  this  mas- 
terpiece of  Divine  architecture,  this  citadel  of  the  soul,  the  human  brain. 
— Bd.1 
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Grand  EUR  op  the  Office  of  the  Brain. — In  this  narrow 
chamber,  which  is  so  small  that  a  man's  hand  may  cover  it,  what 
grand  events  transpire !  Within  its  walls  occur  the  subllmest  order 
of  phenomena.  The  thoughts  that  have  revolutionized  the  world 
originated  here !  Every  achievement  which  sheds  glory  upon  our 
race,  projects  which  involve  all  nations  in  their  operation,  which 
radiate  impulses  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  send  undulations  of 
power  down  the  current  of  time  for  thousands  of  years,  originate 
here!  Acts  that  bless  mankind  in  their  beneficence, as  well  as  those 
which  darken  it  in  the  shadow  of  their  malignity,  alike  hKve  orig- 
inated here !  Nay,  did  not  all  inventions  and  discoveries,  all  arts 
and  literature,  and  civilization  itself  come  into  existence  first  in  the 
human  brain  ? 

A  Universe  dwells  within  it. — It  is  customary  to  point  to 
the  heavens  as  the  sublimest  object  that  can  engage  human  atten- 
tion; and  certainly,  the  contemplation  of  its  magnificent  scenery 
mast  ever  awaken  the  profoundest  wonder.  Those  ponderous  re- 
volven^orbs,  sweeping  through  the  shoreless  amplitudes,  as  if  hurry- 
ing downward  to  the  vortex  of  chaos,  and  yet  returning  through  their 
grand  celestial  circuits,  with  the  punctuality  of  the  All- Control  ling; 
those  gorgeous  galaxies  of  stars  thick  strewn  through  the  skies,  and 
sunk  so  deep  in  the  abysses  of  space  as  to'be  brought  down  to  our 
gaze  only  through  telescopic  enchantment — what  are  they  aU  but 
symbols  of  the  Infinite,  fit  and  awful  emblems  of  Eternity  ?  And 
jet  these  heavens  are  duplicated  in  the  Brain  of  the  Astronomer. 
The  eye  of  Arrago  may  have  been  darkened  in  blindness,  yet  in 
his  brain  the  planets  still  careered  in  their  majestic  paths.  Even 
the  last  splendid  extension  of  our  planetary  system,  was  it  not 
purely  a  triumph  of  thought  ?  With  the  brain  of  Leverrier,  those 
planets  rolled  and  circled  through  their  magnificent  orbits,  but  with 
motions  so  irregular  and  perturbed,  that  the  young  Astronomer  feels 
the  incompleteness  of  the  system.  In  the  solitude  of  his  study,  he 
grapples  with  the  mighty  problem,  and  discovers  a  new  planet  in 
the  recesses  of  his  own  brain.  The  teleseopist  fulfils  the  immortal 
prophecy,  and  the  heavens  acknowledge  their  vindicated  harmonies. 

ALCOHOL  attracted  TO  THE  CEREBRAL  MATTER. — IT  IS  A  BRAIN 

POISON. 

Alcohol  a  Brain  Poison. — It  is  to  the  apparatus  of  sense 
and  thought,  and  reason  and  responsibility,  the  nervous  system, 
and  especially  its  great  centre,  the  brain,  thai  alcohol  is  first  at-. 
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traded  after  it  has  entered  the  circulatory  system ;  and  this  mech- 
anism, the  Soul's  consecrated  instrument,  affords  the  chief  theatre 
of  its  ravages.  Were  some  inferior  organ  of  the  body,  whose  func- 
tions are  of  a  purely  physical  or  chemical  nature,  the  prominent 
object  of  alcoholic  invasion,  the  attitude  of  our  question  would  be 
greatly  changed.  But  alcohol  is  specifically,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  cerebral  poison.  It  seizes,  with  its  disorganizing  en- 
ergy, upon  the  brain,  that  mysterious  part,  whose  steady  and  un- 
disturbed action  holds  man  in  true  and  responsible  relations  with 
his^mily,  with  society,  and  with  God;  and  it  is  this  feaufdl  fact 

THAT  GIVES  TO  GOVERNMENT  AND    SOCIETY   THEIR    TREMENDOUS 
INTEREST  IN  THE  QUESTION. 

Dr.  Percy^s  Experiments  and  Conclusions. — ^The  proofs  of 
this  statement  are  very  conclusive.     All  the  observed  facts  of  hu- 
man physiology  substantiate  it ;  but  to  place  the  point  beyond  ques- 
tion, an  extensive  series  of  experiments  w^ere  instituted  concerning 
it  upon  the  inferior  animals,  by  Dr.  Percy,  of  Edinburgh.    Of  the 
propriety  of  extending  to  man,  with  due  precautions,  the  physiolog- 
ical inferences,  drawn  from  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals, 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Medical  Profession  bears  witness;  for 
it  is  through  this  route  that  Physiology  has  made  many  of  its  most 
important  advances,  while  Texicology,  the  science  which  investi- 
gates the  action  of  poisons,  is  still  more  largely  indebted  to  this 
method  of  inquiry.     Dr.  Percy  destroyed  the  life  of  the  animals 
upon  which  he  experimented,  by  introducing  alcohol  into    the 
stomach,  and  injecting  it  into  various  veins  and  arteries.    Afler 
death,  the  brain  was  extracted,  sliced,  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
some  water,  and  the  alcohol  separated  by  distillation.     This  pro- 
cess was  repeated  in  a  large  number  of  cases.     In  announcing  at 
the  close  of  his  volume,  the  conclusions  to  which  his  experiments 
had  led  him,  Dr.  Percy  observes :  "  A  remark  may  here  be  appro- 
priately introduced  respecting  the  situation  in  which  the  alcohol 
may  exist  in  the  brain.      That,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  diffused 
through  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  is  not  all  contained 
in  the  cerebral  vessels,  will  I  tbink  appear  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance ;  namely,  that  although  I  have  subjected  to  analysis  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  can  possibly  be  present  within 
the  cranium,  yet  I  have  in  general  been  enabled  to  procure  a  much 
larger    proportion  of  alcohol  from  the  brain,  than  from    all  this 
quantity  of  blood.    Indeed  it  would  seem  that  a  kind  of  affinity 
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exists  between  alcohol  and  the  cerebral  matter."  Direct  investi- 
gations of  this  sort  undertaken  for  special  scientific  purposes,  must 
of  coarse  be  confined  to  inferior  animals,  and  yet  the  resources  of 
science  are  thus  by  no  means  exhausted ;  for  with  strange  infatua- 
lion  men  themselves  volunteer  to  become  the  subjects  of  experi- 
ment. Dr.  Percy's  observations  were  not  limited  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals killed  by  poisoning  with  pure  alcohol.  He  also  examined  in 
the  same  manner  the  brains  of  men  who  had  destroyed  their  own 
lives  by  drinking  alcohol  in  its  common  diluted  form  of  spiritous 
liquors,  and  obtained  the  same  marked  result — the  extraction  of 
alcohol  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  cerebral  matter,  and  that 
too,  several  days  after  the  victims'  death. 

Observations  of  Drs.  Lewis,  Cook,  and  Kirk. — The  same 
fact  is  established  bv  numerous  other  medical  authorities.     A  case 
occurred  in  Edinburgh  in  1840,  described  by  Dr.  Lewis,  where  al- 
coholic odor  could  be  detected  in  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles,  (cavi- 
ties,) nor  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.     "  Dr.  Cook  of 
London,  in  his  work  on  nervous  diseases,  has  stated  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  brought  dead  into  Westminster  Hospital,  who  had 
just  drunk  a  quart  of  gin  for  a  wager.     The  evidences  of  death 
being  quite  conclusive,  he  was  immediately  examined,  and  within 
the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  was  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  a  limpid  fluid  distinctly  impregnated  with  gin,  both  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  even  to  the  test  of  inflammability.     Dr.  Kirk, 
of  Scotland,  has  given  a  like  fact  by  the  dissection  of  the  dead  body 
of  an  inebriate.      The  fluid  of  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain 
exhaled  the  smell  of  whisky,  and,  when  he  apjplied  a  candle  to  it  in 
a  spoon,'  it  burnt  with  a  lambent  blue  flame . 


GEOGRAPHY. 


If  all  the  teachers  in  this  great  country  were  assembled  in  one 
vast  Association,  and  the  testimony  of  each  required  as  to  what 
brancli  caused  most  difficulty,  three-fourths  of  them,  would,  I  believe 
exclaim,  "  Geography."  This  is  not  because  Geography  in  itself* 
is  a  diflBcuJt  study,  but  because  it  has  been  considered  a  great  bundle 
of  names  and  facts,  without  dependence  upon,  or  connection  with 
each  other,  to  be  studied,  learned,  and  remembered,  if  possible. 
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But  a  brighter  day  has  dawned  for  this  science,  which  all  teacben 
and  pupils  hail  with  delight.  The  early  dawn  of  the  brighter  day 
whispers  to  all  intelligent  hearers,  that  this  unappreciated  study  can 
be  reduced  to  a  science,  that  there  can  be  found  that  mutual  de- 
pendence of  fact  upon  fact,  of  cause  and  effect  which  can  be  traced 
in  all  other  sciences.  If  the  dawn  only  tells  of  such  glorious  truths, 
what  may  not  persevering,  earnest  minds  accomplish  before  the 
evening  comes  ? 

In  acquiring  this  new  and  better  way,  we  must  all  be  leamera 
alike,  and  seek  information  wherever  it  may  be  found.  There  are 
many  things  though,  which  we  need  not  be  told,  which  our  own 
common  sense  will  teach  us.  The  general  law,  that  all  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to  age  and  attainment,  that  we  should  begin 
with  the  simple,  and  as  mental  strength  is  gained,  proceed  w^iththal 
which  is  more  difficult,  holds  true  also  in  Geography. 

In  a  preparatory  coui  se,  a  child  should  be  made  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  form  and  distribution  of  the  land  and  water  upon 
the  earth's  surface. 

When  such  a  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  a  pupil  is  ready  to  com- 
mence a  study  of  the  maps,  where  can  he  better  begin  than  at  home? 

Geography,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  and  again,  like 
charity,  it  should  not  end  there.     Let  the  child  commence  at  his 
own  door,  and  draw  a  map  of  the  school  house  and  its  surroundings. 
He  will  work  with  renewed  interest  since  he  knows  well  all  the 
points.     After  finishing  the  surroundings  of  the  school,  let  him  pro- 
ceed to  the  county  in  which  he  lives.     Teach  him  exact  distances. 
Make  him  feel  and  see,  that  that  line  he  draws  across  the  south- 
west comer  of  the  county  is  the  stream  he  has  fished  in  a  hundred 
times,  that  the  hill  he  is  representing,  is  the  same  as  that  upon 
which  he  slides  in  winter.    After  learning  these,  let  him  proceed  to 
the  States.     And  here  too,  begin  with  that  which  is  easy,  and  pro- 
ceed gradually  to  that  which  is  more  difficult.     Guyot  gives  North 
America  for  a  first  lesson  in  map  drawing.      This  seems  to  me 
rather  a  difficult  task  for  a  beginner. 

In  assigning  a  State  for  a  lesson,  be  sure  to  tell  the  children  pos- 
itively, what  you  want  of  them.  Tell  them  to  measure  the  boun- 
dary lines,  and  see  how  they  compare;  to  notice  carefully  the  exact 
source,  course  and  mouth  of  each  river;  the  situation  of  the  capital 
and  three  principal  towns ;  the  direction  of  the  mountain  range,  and 
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the  position  and  outlet  of  all  inland  waters.     Require  them  to  pro- 
daee  a  correct  map  before  coming  to  the  class,  as  their  lesson. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  has  been  given  for  a  lesson,  and  the  children  are  assembled 
in  class  with  the  above  information.     Call  upon  some  pupil  to  state 
what  he  has  found  to  be  true  about  the  boundary  lines.     He  will 
tell  70a  that  the  widest  part  of  the  State  is  at  the  centre,  that  the 
indentations  in  the  Mississippi  River,  form  this  widest  part;  that 
the  northern  and  southern  boundary  lines  are  very  similar ;  that 
the  southern  political  boundary  line  equals  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  line.     Send  the 
class  to  the  blackboard  with  a  measure  one  foot  in  length.     Have 
each  one  draw  a  horizontal  line  one  foot  long  for  the  southern  boun- 
dary line.     Tell  them  this  line  is  two  hundred  miles  long,  and  ask 
what  will  be  the  scale  of  the  map.     Number  this  line  1  at  the  left 
and  2  at  the  right.     From  1  draw  a  line  upward  that  shall  be  as 
long  as  1-2 ;  and  perpendicular  to  it.     Number  it  3.   Complete  the 
square,  of  which,  you  thus  have  two  sides.     Prolong  the  upper  line 
to  the  left  one-fifth  of  its  length  and  connect  the  left  hand  point  with 
I.    There  will  thus  be  found  a  triangle  on  the  left  of  the  square. 
Prolong  the  upper  line  to  the  right  one-tenth  of  the  line  1-2.  Now 
find  the  middle  of  the  right  hand  side  of  the  square,  and  from  this 
point  draw  a  horizontal  line  to  the  right  a  little  longer  than  one- 
third  of  1-2.    Thus  we  have  all  the  points.     Give  the  class  five 
minutes  to  finish  the  outlines  neatly.     Then  name  one  member  of 
the  class,  who  shall  describe  accurately  some  river  in  the  State. 
Require  the  class  to  turn  to  the  board  and  draw  it.     Proceed  thus 
with  all  the  rivers.     Treat  the  capital  and  towns  in  the  same  way. 
Have  the  lakes  and  mountains  all  described  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  draw  them.    In  another  article  we  will  tell  you  how  we 

would  conduct  a  recitation  after  the  map  is  drawn. 

C . 


2 
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^tb0(A  Mtitm  §^i^ttm!mi 


m^«m 


EXAMINATION   OF  APPLICANTS  FOR  STATE     CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


Examinations  of  applicants  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  in  acco^ 
dance  with  conditions  of  former  announcement  at  time  of  the  State  No^ 
mal  Institutes,  as  follows:  Columbus,  July  I7th  and  18th;  Fort  Wajoe, 
July  24th  and  25th ;  Richmond,  July  3l8t  and  August  1st;  Terre  Haute, 
August  6th  and  7th.  Examination  will  commence  at  8}  o'clock  on  morn- 
ings named.  It  ia  hoped  that  a  large  number  of  applicants  will 
be  present  at  each  place. 


CONFERENCE  WITH  EXAMINERS. 


I  desire  a  conference  with  all  the  Examiners  in  the  quarters  of  the  Sttte 
in  which  the  Normal  Ins  itutes  shall  be  held.  It  is  presumed  that  a  lsrg« 
number  will  attend  the  institutes,  consequently  thU  seems  an  opportune 
time  for  meeting.  The  times  of  meeting  will  be  as  follows :  Colomboi 
July  19th;  Fort  Wayne,  July  26th;  Richmond,  August  2d;  TerreHiute, 
August  8th.  It  is  hoped  a  large  number  of  Examiners  will  be  present  at 
each  meeting.  Ggoroe  W.  Hoss. 

Sup*t  Pub.  Instruction. 


Rbyxkux  Appobtiovxd. — The  amount  of  tuition  revenue  apportioned 
to  the  yariouB  counties,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  May,  was  $1,041,587  36« 
This  is  in  excess  of  the  spring  apportionment  of  last  year  by  $37,299  87. 
The  latter  gives  $1.86  to  the  child,  the  former,  $1.82. 


FROM  LAPORTE,  IND. 


To  those  iPterested  in  '«he  wnlfaro  of  the  Public  Schools  of  our  Ststs^  a 
word  as  to  our  prosperity,  will  not  be  uninteresting. 


OUR  KXW  BCHOOL  BUILDING. 


Although  La  Porte  has  only  about  8000  ^'nhabitants,  yet  we  are  proai 
in  having  one  of  the  finest  High  School  buildings,  if  not  indeed,  <A« finest, 
in  the  State.    It  is  not  yet  entirely  completed,  but  under  the  adminitb»- 
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lion  of  our  present  rnargetic  and  public  spirited  trustees)  uded  by  the  re- 
cent Act  of  the  Legislature,  we  hope  to  be  able  soou  to  report  a  school 
bouse  worth  $50,000,  entirely  finished  aad  fiimished. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

Are  orgiinized  into  four  departments ;  Primary,  Secondary,  Grammar 
and  Hi^h  School.  All  these  have  recently  been  thoroughly  graded,  and 
a  course  of  study  adopted  for  each.  The  result  of  this  work  is,  the  zeal 
of  the  pupils  in  their  studie.",  their  progrt^ss,  and  public  interest  in  the 
schools,  are  very  much  on  the  increase.  We  intend  to  do  still  better  next 
year.  Indeed,  our  friends  Geo.  P.  Brown,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  and  others 
-whom  we  have  not  yet  met,  may  find  us  pressing  hard  upon  their  rear,  if 
not  marching  by  their  sides. 

TKACHERS'  EXAMlNiLTIOK. 

Hvgi  ani  ual  examination  of  all  who  wish  to  apply  for  situations  in 
schools,  will  be  held  in  the  High  School  room  in  this  city,  commenc- 
ng  Wednesday,  July  10th,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M.  This  examination  will  be 
held  under  the  auspicies  of  the  school  Trustees  of  the  city,  and  is  entirely 
independent  of  those  hold  by  the  County  Examiner.  All  persons,  from 
whatever  section  of  the  country,  who  would  like  to  teach  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  place  are  requested  to  make  application  in  writing,  giving 
their  Post  Office  address,  to  the  undersigned,  or  to  either  of  the  following 
named  trustees :  Geo.  M.  Dakin,  H.  L.  Weaver,  L.  Crane,  and  to  be  pres* 
ent  1st  the  examination.  C.  F.  Kimball. 


BLACK  BOARDS. 


Among  the  many  important  provisions  for  the  school  room,  few 
are  more  important  than  black  boards.  Realizing  the  utility  of 
good  boards,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  them,  I  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  best  and  cheapest.  I 
have  found  nothing  that  promises  better  than  the  following  recipe, 
given  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Shelden,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  following 
is  a  portion  of  his  letter,  in  answer  to  mine  touching  this  subject : 

OswROo,  May  8,  1867. 

"Hon.  Geo.  W.  Hoss.  Dear  Sir: — I  have  delayed  answering 
your  note  of  the  20th  ult.  until  'our  man  of  all  work'  could  test, 
more  carefully,  the  proportions  ot  different  materials  used  in  our 
black  board  paint. 

He  tells  me,  to-day,  that  the  following  proportions  are  correct : 
1  gal.  alcohol,  1  lb.  shellac,  2  ozs.lampbkck,  and  2  ozs.  ivory  black. 


\ 
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Make  the  mixture  twenty-four  hours  before  you  apply  it,  that  it 
may  become  thoroughly  dissolved,  then  strain  it  through  fine  muslin 
and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Apply  it  rapidly  and  smoothly  with  a  fine, 
flat  varnish  brush. 

The  mixture  should  only  be  prepared  as  it  is  wanted  for  use,  as 
the  alcohol  evaporates  rapidly.  It  may  be  renewed,  however,  by 
adding  more  alcohol.  With  new  wood  boards  one  coat  of  common 
paint  should  first  be  applied — ^lead  or  any  dark  color  will  do.  Then 
put  on  two  coats  of  the  mixture.  The  amount  named  in  the  above 
recipe  will  cover  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  square 
feet,  two  coats.  It  may  also  be  put  on  any  smooth,  hard  finished 
wall,  without  paint.  Old  boards  require  but  one  coat,  and  it  is  readj 
tor  use  as  soon  as  put  on. 

With  this  recipe  a  common  laborer  prepares  all  our  boards,  and 
I  have  never  seen  any  better  black  board  surface.  It  is  cheap, 
good,  durable  and  smooth,  which  I  believe  answers  all  your  ques- 
tions." 

Truly  yours, 

E.  A.  Shelden. 

COST. 

I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  the  prices  of  the  above  named 
ingredients,  from  an  Indianapolis  druggist,  which  prices  are  as 
follows : 
1  gal.  Alcohol $5,00 

1  lb.  Shellac 1,00 

2  ozs.  Lamp  Black 05 

2  ozs.  Ivory  BUck. 10 

Total ....   $6,15 

QUANTITY  OF  BOARD. 

Precise  quantities  cannot  be  fixed,  yet  it  will  be  safe  to  say  that 
no  room  should  have  less  than  the  amount  that  can  be  placed  on  one 
entire  wall ;  many  should  have  more — twice  or  three  times  as  much. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  reader,  when  you  make  the  comparison  and  find 
this  is  ten  times  as  much  board  as  is  found  in  some  houses  in 
your  neighborhood.  Ten  times  as  much  is  needed  if  your  houses 
have  what  some  houses  have,  namely ;  a  board  3x5  feet,  suspended 
by  two  ropes  fastened  by  two  nails.  A  skillful  teacher  wants  board 
room  enough  for  half  her  school  to  be  employed  at  the  same  time, 
in  drawing  maps,  writing  spelling  lessons,  writing  definitions,  or 
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copjing  paragraphs  from  the  reading  lessons,  &c.  Without  a  black 
bcHUxl  ample  in  quantity  and  good  in  quality,  the  skillful  teacher  is 
shorn  of  nearly  half  her  strength.  I  say  skillful  teacher,  for  the 
nnskillfol  makes  but  little  use  of  a  board,  and  therein  is  her  unskill- 
fulneas  significantly  apparent. 

PLACE  OF  BOARD. 

The  place  on  the  wall  the  board  shall  occupy  is  somewhat  of  an 
open  question;  some  holding  that  it  should  be  in  the  rear  of 
the  pupils;  others  that  it  should  be  in  front  or  at  their  side. 
The  prevailing  custom  in  the  better  class  of  houses,  however,  is  to 
place  it  in  front  and  on  one  side ;  the  side  being  for  the  pupils  and 
the  front  for  the  teacher  and  pupils  as  circumstances  may  determine. 
To  this  end  one  side  wall  should  be  free  from  doors  or  windows,  and 
the  front  free  from  windows. 

HEIGTH  AND  WIDTH. 

In  Primary  rooms,  the  lower  edge  of  the  board  should  not  exceed 
two  feet  in  heigth  above  the  fioor,  or  above  the  platform  if  there  be 
one  (which  is  not  a  necessity  except  for  the  teacher's  board.)  The 
height  for  other  rooms  should  grade  according  to  the  size  of  pupils, 
not  exceeding  two  feet  ten  inches.  The  width  of  boards  may  grade 
according  to  the  size  of  pupils  from  three  feet  to  four  and  a  half. 
Any  width  beyond  four  and  a  half  feet  is  of  little  value,  unless  it  be 
for  difficult  drawings  which  are  to  be  retained  for  several  days  or 
weeks,  consequently  must  be  placed  above  and  beyond  the  ordinary 
line  of  the  board. 

CHALK  BOARDS. 

A  good  chalk  board  should  extend  along  the  entire  lower  line  of 
the  black  board.  This  want  is  so  obvious  that  it  would  seem  un- 
necessary  to  mention  it.  Yet  obvious  as  this  want  is,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  good  and  ample  boards  without  one  foot  of  chalk  board 
attached.  It  is  hoped  that  builders  will  take  note  of  this  small,  yet 
necessary  item.  Other  details  might  be  mentioned,  but  to  avoid 
tediousness  they  are  omitted  for  the  present. 

If  any  reader,  whether  teacher,  builder,  or  school  officer,  has  any 
additional  facts  or  suggestions  concerning  the  above,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  them  for  insertion  in  the  JoumaL 
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OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


The  following  facta  were  observed  or  otherwise  learned  in  an  official 
Tisit  to  the  following  places  in  May  last. 

I.      CRAWFORDSVILLS,  MONTGOMBRT  COUNTY. 

m  

The  number  of  trustees  and  directors  present  at  the  school  officers'  meet- 
ing was  twelve,  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  than  usual.  The 
questions  submitted  and  the  general  spirit  manifested,  indicated  a  class  of 
men  properly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  work. 

Reports  were  usually  favorable  concerning  care  and  preservation  of 
school  property. 

The  County  Commissioners  authorize  the  Examiner,  Mr.  Britton  to 
spend  all  the  time  in  visiting  schools  that  he  shall  deem  necessary. 

There  are  two  public  school  houses  in  Crawfordsville;  one  a  two  story 
six  roomed  brick,  one  a  three  roomed  frame. 

The  school  grounds  are  large  and  tasteful.  The  trustees  are  proposing 
to  introduce  the  graded  system  this  fall. 

II.     WSSTTILLX,  LAFOBTB  COUNTY. 

The  school  at  Westville  is  under  the  charge  of  Examiner  Laird.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  the  number  of  teacher, 
is  five  besides  a  teacher  of  music.  Though  this  is  the  public  school  for 
Westville,  yet  there  are  near  fifty  students  in  attendance  from  a  distance. 

It  is  no  undue  compliment  to  Mr.  Laird  and  his  associates  to  say  that 
this  school  is  under  excellent  management.  In  one  particular  we  have 
seen  no  school  which  surpasses  this;  namely,  in  the  important  particular 
of  "self  government.'.  The  aim  throughout  all  the  departments  in  this 
school,  as  we  were  informed  by  the  principal,  is  to  institute,  so  far  as  may 
be,  self  government.  How  successfully  this  attempt  has  been  carried  oat 
we  cannot  say  with  certainty,  but  can  say  that  during  our  stay  of  one  day 
in  this  school  we  heard  no  teacher  call  **  for  order, "  or  "  for  attention,"  or 
*'  for  quiet,"  and  yet  all  were  quiet,  not  a  whisper  nor  other  sign  of  com- 
munication being  observed.  We  were  assured  that  this  is  the  common 
condition  of  the  lohool. 
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This  is  ft  result  of  great  ^^^c»o«^ehce,  not  only  in  the  special  labors  of 
the  school  room,  bnt  in  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  pupils  of  that  self 
control  so  necessary  in  all  positions  in  life.  We  submit  that  this  feature 
of  school  discipline  is  of  vaat  consequeuce  in  a  civil  government  in  which 
every  citizen  is  expected  to  govern  himself. 

The  evening  lecture  was  attended  by  a  largo  and  appreciative  audience 
of  which  the  students  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  school  formed  a  very 
considerable  part 

III.     SOUTH  BEND,  ST.  JOSEPH  COUNTY. 

The  schools  of  South  Bend,  are  run  without  a  superintendent,  conse* 
quently  without  that  unity  and  symnietry  that  should  characterize  schools 
in  a  town  having  over  a  thousand  children  of  school  age. 

There  are  four  buildings ;  three  brick  and  one  frame,  of  capacity  lor 
ahoat  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  the  children. 

So  ft'eble  is  the  public  school  spirit  that  private  schools  are  taking  the 
place  of  public  schools.  The  Examiner,  Mr.  Sumption,  and  Mr.  Adama, 
ar«  starting  a  private  school  of  fair  promise.  There  are  also  two  colleges 
ne«r  town. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  public  school  interest  will  ere  long  awaken  into 
new  life. 

Twelve  or  fourteen  trustees^  and  directors  were  present  at  the  officers' 
meeting.    The  evening  lecture  was  attended  by  a  fair  sized  audience. 

IV.      GOSHEN,  ELKHART  COUNTY. 

The  school  officers'  meeting  was  the  largest  that  we  have  yet  met  in  any 
part  of  the  State,  the  number  being  about  thirty.  A  majority  of  these 
were  directors.  The  questions  proposed  were  of  unusual  directness  indi- 
cating a  desire  to  obtain  practical  knowledge. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Examiner,  Valois  Butler,  the  trustees  resolved 
to  meet  on  the  third  Saturday  in  May  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
County  board  of  Education. 

The  school  interests  here,  as  in  South  Bend,  are  divided  between  public 
and  private  enterprises.  Mr.  Butler,  the  school  Examiner  is  at  the  head  of 
a  large  and  flourishing  private  school.  The  public  schools  kept  in  two 
buildings  are  uuder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Macomber.  One  of  these  buildings, 
a  brick,  is  a  handsome  structure,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  primitive 
forest  trees. 

The  Board  proposes  to  erect  a  smaller  building  for  a  primary  school, 
before  the  opening  of  the  fall  term. 
The  free  term  of  these  schools  for  the  current  year  was  six  months. 
The  evening  lecture  at  this  place  was  attended  by  a  most  attentive  and 
appreciative  audience,  equal  in  size  to  the  capacity  of  the  hall. 

Elkhart  in  this  county,  has  recently  resolved  on  building  a  school  house 
of  superior  style  and  accommodation.  The  cost  will  be  about  thirty  thou- 
iuid  dcllara. 
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y.     KXtfDALYILLX,  NOBLX  00T7KTT. 

EendallTille  is  boildiDg  one  among  the  best  school  houses  in  the  State. 
In  dimensions  and  capacity  this  bouse  is  as  follows :  length  80  feet,  width 
61 ;  hpight  of  wall  near  63  feet ;  giving  three  stories  above  the  bssement; 
number  of  school  rooms  10,  and  one  large  lecture  hall  and  one  room  for 
superintendent,  •ffice  use,  &c. 

The  building  will  aceommodate  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  pupils, 
making  no  use  of  basement  or  of  lecture  hall. 

The  style  and  architecture  of  the  building  are  superior.  The  founda- 
tion is  of  stone;  two  water  tables  passing  entirely  round  the  building,  of 
■tone;  and  the  quoining  of  all  the  comers,  to  full  hight  of  wall,  of  cat 
stone.  The  entire  building  is  to  be  heated  by  fumaoe,  and  ventilation  to 
be  of  the  most  approved  plan. 

The  total  cost,  save  furniture  and  heating  apparatus,  will  be  $26,950. 
This  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  fall. 

The  trustees  deserve  great  praise  for  their  devotion  to  this  enterprise, 
and  for  their  economy  and  liberality.  We  are  informed  that  they  have 
made  no  charges  for  services  rendered  in  superintending  the  erection  of 
the  building,  nor  even  for  time  used  or  money  expended  in  visiting  other 
places  to  examine  buildings  and  confer  with  architects. 

y I.     ALBIOir ,  NOBLX  OOXTKTY. 

Nine  trustees  and  one  director  attended  the  meeting  of  school  offlcen. 
The  evening  lecture  was  attended  by  a  fair  sized  audience.  Mr.  Prentice, 
the  Examiner,  reports  improvements  in  qualification  of  teachers,  also  in 
quality  of  houses. 

The  commissioners  give  the  examiner  all  the  time  he  deems  necessary 
for  visiting  schools. 

The  school  house  in  Albion  is  a  two  story  fbor  roomed  fhime,  aocom- 
modating  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pupils. 

yil.  LAGRAKGS,  LAGBAKGX  OOUKTT. 

The  evening  lecture  at  this  place  was  attended  by  a  large  and  appreci* 
ative  audience.  The  school  house  is  a  two  story  three  roomed  building, 
accommodating  about  two  hundred  pupils. 

Omtasic— At  Ontario  in  this  county,  is  located  a  joint  stock  institution 
under  the  management  of  Prof.  Bufus  Patch,  the  school  Examiner.  This 
school  is  composed  wholly  of  pupils  &om  a  distance  who  wish  to  pursue 
a  higher  grade  of  studies  than  those  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Several 
teachers  are  annually  prepared  by  this  school  for  Lagrange  and  for  other 
counties,  and  if  Prof  Patch  shall  be  able  to  carry  out  some  of  hia  plans, 
atill  a  larger  number  will  be  thus  prepared  in  future.    A  year  henoe  we 

trust  we  shall  hear  of  his  fullest  socceas ;  both  he  and  his  plana  merit  such 

a  result 
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YIII.     ASQOLA^  BTVBUr  COUNTT. 

An  ftudioiGe  of  tolerable  size  attended  the  eTening  lecture,  and  only 
two  trustees  the  officers'  meeting.  The  school  house  is  a  two  story  brick, 
forniihiog  accommodation  for  near  three  hundred  pupils. 

In  one  of  the  townships  in  this  county,  we  found  the  longest  term  of 
schools  yet  reported  for  any  township  in  the  State.  In  the  township  al- 
laded  to,  the  trustee  says  the  term  for  the  current  year,  will  be  eight  and 
a  hsif,  possibly  nine  months.    Of  this,  we  must  say  well  done  I 

The  County  Auditor,  a  warm  friend  of  the  schools,  says  the  people  of 
this  county  think  enough  of  their  schools  to  sustain  them  liberally ,  and 
generally  without  complaint  as  to  coat. 

IX.     AUBURN,  DEKALB  COUNTY. 

There  was  a  large  number  of  intelligent  and  earnest  officers  present  al 
the  school  officers'  meeting.  A  majority  of  the  trustees  present  subscribed 
for  the  School  Journal. 

Spencer  Bills,  the  School  Examiner,  is  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  the 
town,  and  is  doing  a  good  work  in  preparing  teachers  for  the  county.  He 
is  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  this  work.  The  school  house  is  a  two  story 
frame,  contairing  four  session  rooms,  and  four  small  recitation  rooms. 
The  building  has  a  very  neat  and  attractive  appearance  outside,  but  is 
marred  inside  by  marks. 

The  evening  lecture  was  attended  by  a  fair  sized  andattentvie  audience, 
and  by  some  boys  who  were  not  so  attentive. 

X.  BLUFFTOK,  WILLS  COUNTY. 

The  schools  of  this  place  have  never  been  graded,  the  citizens  claiming 
the  inalienable  right  to  send  to  the  school  which  they  prefer.  Consequent 
upon  this  fact,  there  are  as  many  separate  schools  as  there  are  houses, 
namely,  three.  Hr.  McCoy,  the  Examiner,  is  earnest  in  his  purposes  to 
secure  a  thorough  grading  of  the  schools.  Mr.  M.  has  charge  of  one  of 
the  most  advanced  schools  in  the  town.  The  place  being  new,  the  build- 
ings are  small,  and  provided  with  ordinary  box  seats  and  wooden  black- 
boards. 

About  half  of  the  trustees  of  the  county  were  present  at  the  officers' 
meeting;  and  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  at  the  evening  address. 

XI.  DKCATUB,  ABAlfS  COUNTY. 

The  sohools  of  this  county  are  reported  as  in  a  backward  condition. 
The  term  of  school  is  short,  and  qualified  teachers  scarce.  No  institute 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  county.  The  examiner  proposes  to  make  an 
effort  to  hold  an  institute  this  &11. 

The  school  house  is  a  two  story  four  roomed  frame,  with  capacity  suffi- 
cient for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  A  well  managed  private 
school  is  now  being  taught  by  a  gentleman  recently  from  Ohio. 

A  fioodi  sized,  attentive  audience  afcteoded  the  evening  addrasa. 
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XII.     FT.  WAYNE,  ALLEK  COtTKTT. 

Spending  a  day  in  the  public  schools  in  Ft.  Wayne -we  wr- re  able  to  oV 
serve  and  otherwise  learn  many  facts,  a  few  of  which  are  presented  below: 

1.  The  Number  of  Teachers  akd  their  Wages. — The  number  of 
teachers  is  twenty-four  besides  the  superintendent,  five  males,  nineteen  fe- 
males. The  highest  wages  paid  female  teachers  are  $600  per  annum,  the 
lowest,  $360.  The  salary  of  the  High  School  Principal  is  $1100  per  an- 
num,  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools,  $1600. 

2.  Number  of  Pupils  and  their  Grades. — The  whole  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  is  about  2050;  and  classified  under  the 
head  of  Primary,  Secondary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High.  The 
course  of  study  in  the  High  School  is  extensive;  including  among  othef 
branches  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  Chemistry,  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy, also  Drawing  and  Crayoning,  and  Instrumental  Music. 

The  number  of  pupils  reciting  in  some  of  these  classes  within  the  last 
quarter  of  the  current  year  is  as  follows  :^  Algebra,  60;  Geometry,  13; 
Astronomy,  5;  Chemistry,  6;  German,  17;  French,  4;  Latin — lessons,  32; 
Csesar,  20;  Virgil,  14,  Cicero,  5;  Greek —'essons,  4,  Testament,  5;  Ana- 
basis, 5 ;  Prawing  and  Crayoning,  20 ;  Instrumental  Music,  20. 

3.  Written  Examinations. — In  our  opinion,  oneof  the  strong  points 
in  these  schools  is  their  written  examinations.  All  the  classes  in  all  the 
grades  above  the  Primary  are  examined  weekly,  monthly,  and  annually. 
The  weekly  examination  taking  place  on  Friday,  covers  the  work  of  the 
four  preceding  days,  the  monthly  examination,  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing month,  and  the  annual,  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  weekly  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  teachers,  and  the  papers 
inspected  by  the  same,  and  afterwards  filed  with  the  superintendent  The 
monthly  and  annual  examinations  are  conducted  by  the  superintendent. 

These  papers,  though  sometimes  prepared  by  comparatively  young  pupils 
are  often  surprisingly  full,  methodical  and  neat.  Perhaps  no  exercise  in 
the  school  does  so  much  toward  developing  method  and  accuracy  as  do 
these  examinations.  And  as  to  fullness  and  clearness  in  presentation  of 
the  subject,  no  other  exercise  can  be  compared  with.  this. 

As  above  stated,  it  is  our  opinion  that  these  examinations,  are  one  of 
the  strong  points  in  these  schools.  So  strong  are  they  that  we  should  be 
pleased  to  see  the  method  adopted  by  all  the  more  advanced  schools  in  the 
State.    Teachers  are  respectfully  solicited  to  consider  this  matter. 

4.  Map  DRAWiNa. — Map  drawing  is  carried  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  geographic  instruction.  Judging  from  the  specimens  seen,  it  is 
safe  to  hold  that  the  work  in  this  department  is  well  done. 

6.  Wbisperimo.— This  bane  of  the  school  room  is  almost  eradicated 
from  these  schools.  During  our  passage  through  the  schools,  we  saw  but 
B  single  case  of  communication,  and  this  was  in  the  case  of  a  very  young 
pupil,  and  but  for  a  moment    It  ia  our  opinion  that  these  and  other 
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lehooU  conducted  en  the  same  principles,  are  beginning  to  prove  the  fact 
thai  ichools  can  exist  in  the  absence  of  whispering,  that  children  can  sur- 
yive  for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  talking. 

The  above  facts  granted,  many  teachers  should  remodel  their  codes  of 
diicipline. 

6.  Building  and  Apparatus. — The  number  of  buildings  is  three,  and 
cooUiu  respectively  three,  seven  and  thirteen  rooms.  The  City  Council 
hu  recently  appropriated  $30,00Ci  with  which  the  Board  of  Trustees  pro- 
poses to  erect  within  the  present  year  three  additional  buildings. 

The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  is  estimated  to  be  worth  $935, 

7.  Conclusion. — While  all,  in  anywise  acquainted  with  school  visita- 
tions, are  well  aware  that  one  day's  inspection  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
absolute  conclu^ons,  concerning  any  school,  however  small,  yet  does  per- 
haps warrant  general  or  approximate  conculsions.  The  conclusion  reached 
concerning  these  schools,  is  that  they  are  under  superior  discipline  and 
management.  This  discipline  and  management,  so  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, are  apparent  whether  viewed  through  the  work  of  the  teachers,  of 
the  superintendent  or  of  the  Board.  They  appear  to  be  the  joint  products 
of  the  three  parties,  Board,  Superintendent  and  teachers.  It  is  hoped  and 
believed  that  these  schools  are  entering  upon  a  career  of  increased  pros- 
perity and  usefulness. 

XIII.      HUNTINGTON,  HUNTINGTON  COUNTY. 

The  public  schools  in  Huntington  were  kept  open  about  nine  months 
for  the  year  just  closing.  The  house  is  small  and  inferior,  consisting  of 
foar  rooms  and  furnishing  accommodations  for  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pupils.    The  subject  of  a  new  building  is  under  consideration. 

The  Examiner,  Rev.  Curran,  informed  us  that  nearly  all  the  houses  in 
the  rural  distric's  are  supplied  with  globes,  writing  tablets,  outline  maps, 
and  numeral  frames,  also  Barnes  &  Rankins'  improved  desks.  These  are 
encouraging  features. 

The  evening  lecture  was  attended  by  a  highly  appreciative  and  atten- 
tive audience. 

XIV.     COLUMBIA  CITY,  WHITLEY  COUNTY. 

All  the  Township  Trustees  of  the  county,  save  two  were  present  at  the 
school  officers'  meetmg.  A  large  and  attentive  audience  attended  the 
evening  address. 

As  yet,  there  is  no  public  school  house  in  this  place,  but  measures  are 
&0W  being  ta'jkcn  for  the  erection  of  a  building  this  summer.  It  is  inten- 
ded to  make  this  building  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town,  thus  superceding  the  necessity  of  smaller  ward  buildings 
The  Examiner,  Mr.  McDonald,  is  to  superintend  its  erection. 

Kr.  KeDonald  is  doing  a  large  and  efficient  work  in  visiting  the  schools 
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of  the  county.    He  reports  the  educational  interest  as  adyancing  711  an 
encouraging  degree.    Especially  in  the  way  of  buildings. 

XY.      WARSAW,  KOSCIUSKO  COUNTY. 

Fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  trustees  of  the  county  were  present  at 
the  school  officers'  meeting.  The  school  Examiner,  Mr.  Scott,  has  visited 
the  most  of  the  schools  of  the  county  this  year.  Schools  are  improving, 
but  better  teachers  are  needed. 

The  school  house  of  Warsaw  is  a  large  three  story  building,  not  well 
arranged  nor  substantially  built.  The  halls  show  that  many  pupils  have 
*<  made  their  marks."  It  is  presumed  that  these  were  not  made  under  the 
adminfstration  of  the  present  principal,  Mr.  A.  H.  Brown.  Mr.  B.  is  re* 
oently  from  Ohio,  and  gives  evidence  of  scholarship  and  teaching  ability. 

XVI.      PLYMOUTH,  MARSH  ELL  QpUNTY. 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  extreme  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  few  trus- 
tees were  present.  The  school  house  of  this  place  is  a  six  roomed  two 
story  frame,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove  of  primitive  forest  trees.  The 
hnlls  of  this  house  as  of  the  one  above  named,  show  abundant  signs  of 
knives,  pencils  &c.  The  schools  are  now  hnder  the  control  of  Mr.  Luke, 
from  Ohio. 

By  the  addition  of  a  small  rate  bill  the  public  schools  are  kept  open 
nine  months  in  the  year. 

No  institute  has  ever  been  held  in  this  county.  There  is  very  conrid- 
erable  complaint  concerning  poor  teachers  and  poor  teaching  throughout 
tlie  county.    The  Examiner  proposes  to  hold  an  institute  this  fall. 

XVII.      ROCHKSTBR,  IPULTON  COUNTY. 

A  fair  sized  audience  attended  the  evening  lecture;  and  only  two  trus- 
tees the  meeting  of  school  officers.  The  school  house  is  a  four  roomed  two 
story  frame,  accommodating  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The 
schools  are  not  graded,  but  after  counsel  with  the  trustees,  examiner  and 
others  it  is  believed  the  graded  system  will  be  introduced  next  year. 

The  Examiner,  Mr.  Schilling  has  visited  the  most  of  the  schools  of  the 
county  within  the  year,  and  otherwise  labored  actively  to  improve  the 
schools.  Much  needs  to  be  done  in  this  county  before  the  schools  will  have 
reached  the  grade  of  efficiency  desired. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  somewhat  lengthened  account,  it  seems  proper  ta 
submit  a  few  general  facts  and  observations. 

I.  With  the  county  last  named  closed  the  circuit  of  official  visits  to  all 
the  counties  of  the  State  save  one.  Several  countieft  have,  however,  been 
visited  twice,  and  a  few  three  times.    This  early  repetition  of  visits  has 
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been  owing  to  special  demands  in  some  of  the  departments,  as  in  funds, 
institutes,  building  of  school  houses,  &c, 

2.  Among  the  man  j  encouraging  facto  clearly  discovered  are  first,  im- 
proved methods  of  teaching,  also  an  increasing  professional  spirit  among 
teachers.  Underlying  and  sustaining  these  is  a  growing  demand  for  bet- 
ter teachers,  also  in  many  localities  a  willingness  to  pay  good  wages  for 
good  work. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  as  encouragement  to  teachers  and 
ss  evidence  of  a  healthy  sentiment,  that  the  number  of  applications  toth 
office  of  Public  Instruction  for  good  teachers  is,  at  this  date,  near  four  fold 
what  it  was  two  years  ago.  Almost  every  application  emphasises  the 
word  good.  Teachers,  here  is  encouragement  to  prepare  foi  your  work. 
IHiniel  Webster  said  of  the  law,  there  is  always  room  in  the  upper  stories 
of  the  profession  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  teaching.  Hence  the  obvioua 
exhortation  is,  prepare,  and  so  far  as  in  you  lieth,  go  up  and  occupy  the 
upper  stories. 

Another  encouraging  fact  is  the  number  and  style  of  school  houses  be- 
ing built.  These  are  several  grades  in  advance  of  houses  built  but  one 
or  two  years  ago.  The  improvement  is  in  size,  convenience,  tastefulness, 
and  indeed  in  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  school  houses 
To  be  a  little  more  specific,  we  may  name  places  and  prices  of  a  few: 

Fort  Wayne  will  erect  three  houses  this  summer  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  $30,000;  Elkhart,  Elkhart  county,  will  commence  a  house  at  a  cost  of 
$30,000;  Kcndalville,  Noble  County,  is  completing  a  house  at  a  cost  of 
about  $27,000;  Laporte,  Laporte  County,  is  completing  a  house  at  a  cost 
of  near  $50,000 :  Shelbyvilie.  Shelby  County,  is  completing  a  house  at  a 
cost  of  about  $25,000,  and  Indianapolis  has  just  completed  two  at  about 
$32,000  each,  and  is  now  erecting  a  third  which  is  larger  and  at  a  slightly 
increased  cost.  Many  other  places  are  building  smaller,  but  neat,  sub- 
•tantihl  and  commodious  houses.  Under  the  legislation  of  last  winter, 
Indiana  will,  in  two  or  three  years  yield  a  rich  crop  of  superior  school 
houses.  Several  other  encouraging  elemento  were  discovered  in  these 
visits  but  are  not  given  here. 

3.  And  lastly,  as  short  reports  have  within  the  last  two  years  been 
given  concerning  nearly,  all  the  counties,  these  will  not  be  repeated  in  our 
second  series  of  visits.  Statements  will,  however,  be  given  of  matters  of 
marked  or  peculiar  interest,  but  not  of  counties  in  regular  order  as  here* 
tofore.  This  remark  is  made  that  those  who  shall  be  omitted  in  our  sec- 
ond visit,  may  not  feel  that  they  have  been  peculiarly  neglected. 

Uuder  the  law  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  visit  each  couu- 
ty  once  during  each  term  of  office,  we  shall  commence  our  second  circuit  soon . 
Personally  we  shall  feel  gratified  if  we  shall  meet  such  cordiality  and 
courtesy  from  officers  and  teachers  as  heretofore,  and  officially  we  shall 
feel  more  gratified  if  we  shall  receive  the  same  evidence  of  the  value  of 
these  visits  to  the  great  school  interesto  of  the  State. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


It  18  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  another  of  Indiana's  educa- 
tors. Professor  Benjamin  T.  Hoyt,  of  Asbury  University,  Oreencaatle^ 
departed  this  life  May  24th.  (The  disease  was  typhoid  fever.)  Thus  an- 
other of  our  number  is  gone,  another  laborer  has  ceased  his  toils  and  en- 
tered we  believe  upon  the  Christian's  rest.  'Tis  sad  to  give  our  brothen 
up,  but  sweet  to  feel  they  rest  in  heaven.  But  we  must  not  indulge  in 
sentiment;  he  is  gone — we  are  following  after;  his  work  is  finished,  oun 
yet  to  be  finished. 

Professor  Hoyt  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass  ,  in  1821.  He  took  his  coDe- 
gtate  course  in  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Con.,  graduating  in 
1846.  On  graduating,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Middleburg  High 
School ;  afterward,  Principal  of  the  Chelsea  High  School,  and  afterwaru, 
about  1852,  he  came  to  Indiana,  and  took  charge  of  the  Lawrenceburgh 
Male  and  Female  Institute.  This  position  he  ^eld  until  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Indiana  Female  College  in  I  Indianapolis,  in  the  fall  of 
1866.  This  position  he  held  until  the  summer  of  '58  when  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Latin  in  Asbury  University.  From  this  last  chair  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Bejles  Letters  and  History  in  the  same  Institution, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  ^eatb.  He  was  an  accomplished, 
and  efficient  teacher,  filling,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  all  the  places 
he  held  with  ability  and  success.  Though  engaged  in  private  institutions 
in  Indiana,  he  interested  himself  in  the  public  schools.  He  early  became 
a  member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  usually  attended  its 
meetings.  In  1863  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Association,  and  oc 
taking  the  chair  at  the  following  meeting,  delivered  an  able  and  highly 
finished  address.  He  also  held  the  office  of  School  Examiner  of  Putnam 
County,  for  several  years. 

In  addition  to  these  labors,  he  took  upon  himself  the  labors  of  a  Sab- 
bath School  Superintendent.  During  most  of  his  stay  in  Greencastle,  he 
perlormed  the  duties  of  that  position,  and  we  are  informed  with  great 
success  and  acceptance. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  students,  and 
Sabbath  School  pupils.  The  tears  of  students  and  Sabbath  School  pupils 
attested  their  respect  and  affection  for  the  teacher  and  superintendent 
The  following  resolutions  of  the  students  attest  the  same:* 

"Whbbbas,  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  oar 
midst,  by  death,  our  beloved  Professor,  Benjamin  T.  Hoyt,  therefore, 

Resolved  That  in  his  death,  the  University  has  suffered  the  loss  of  an 
able  and  efficient  instructor — ^a  man  who  has  during  his  connection  with 
it,  been  a  str.  ng  and  active  promoter  of  its  interests. 

Resohfedf  That,  as  students,  we  have  been  deprived  of  a  preceptor,  who, 
strict  and  precise  in  h^s  requirements,  was  always  earnestly  interested  in 
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the  welfare  of  th^se  under  his  care,  seeking  to  make  them  good  students 
and  thovough  scholars.  ^ 

JUaUved,  That  in  him  is  lo&t  a  man  whose  moral  character  was  unex* 
ceptionable,  and  whose  Christian  life  was  an  example  worthy  of  imitation 
by  us  all;  he  was  a  good  man. 

Hesohedj  That  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  and  friends,  our  deep- 
est sympathy,  assuring  them  that  the  affliction  which  has  fallen  so  se- 
verely upon  them,  also  touches  our  hearts  with  grief. 

Retolved^  That  we  will  endeavor  to  profit  by  his  moral  and  Christian 
life  and  follow  his  footsteps  along  the  narrow  vay  to  the  better  land. 

lUsolved,  That,  in  token  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  our  esteemed 
Professor,  we  will,  for  the  remainder  of  the  College  term,  wear  a  ba'dge 
of  mourning. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  his  family, 

and  that  they  be  published  in  the  Western  Christian  Advocate,  Z  on's 

Herald,  and  Asbury  Review. 

John  Overmyeb, 

J.  W.  CuLLT,  }•  CommUtee. 

Samubl  Reed  Dowket, 

Professor  Hoyt  had  long  been  a  faithful  and  active  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  during  his  sickn<>ss  gave  satisfactory  evidence  that 
he  was  ready  for  his  change.  Thus  he  wtis  successful  in  life's  greatest 
work,  namely,  in  a  preparation  for  death. 

In  conclusion,  our  fervent  prayer  is  that  the  writer  and  all  his  fellow 
teachers  may  be  alike  ready  when  their  solemn  change  shall  come. 


} 


SCHOOL  HOUSES  BEFORE  COURT  HOUSES. 


The  New  AlbanyJLedger  boasts  that  Floyd  county  has  builtasplendiil 
court  house,  out  of  the  tax  levy  of  1866,  and  indulges  in  many  fiat  witi- 
cisms  in  reference  to  the  court  bouse  in  this  city.  We  think  comfortable 
school  houses  are  of  more  public  importance  than  pallatial  court  houses  to 
magnify  the  iusportance  of  county  offices.  Floyd  levied  twice  as  much 
per  voter  as  Marion,  and  spent  $75,000  in  paying  her  county  expenses, 
and  building  a  splendid  (?)  court  house ;  but  for  building  school  houses 
and  paying  the  expenses  of  her  common  schools,  she  levied,  all  told,  $9,- 
H4.  Marion  built  no  court  houses,  but  expended  $75,000  in  erecting 
school  houses,  and  will  spend  as  much  more  this  year  in  the  same  way. 
We  prefer  to  spend  our  money  on  school  houses. — Indianapolis  Daily 
JoumaL 


Watke  County  Institttts. — Wayne  County  has  recently  published 
a  pamphlet  of  twelve  pages,  giving  full  and  interesting  minutes  of  the 
Institute  held  last  fall. 
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Elkhabt  Boabd  ot  Bbttcatiok. — The  school  offlcen  of  Sllhait 
county  recently  met  and  organized  a  County  Board  of  Education,  of  which 
Board  Yalois  Butler,  the  Examiner,  was  chosen  president. 


J.  G.  Laibd. — Mr.  J.  G.  Laird  will  aid  parties  who  may  need  h«8  ser- 
vices in  holding  Institutes  during  the  summer  vacation.  Mr.  Laird  hsi 
a  large  and  successful  experience  in  holding  institutes,  and  will  render 
valuable  service.     His  address  is  Westville,  Laporte  county,  Ind. 


The  Boone  County  Institute  will  commence  on  the  29th  of  July. 
B.  E.  Hunter  of  Bloomington  will  be  present  to  assist. 


Shelby viLLB. — Shelbyville,  Shelby  county,  is  putting  up  a  large  and 
commodious  school  building,  with  accommodations  for  about  seven  hun- 
dred pupils,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  The  house  is  to  be  ready  for  the 
fall  schools.  The  former  house  was  burned  in  the  spring  of  '66.  The 
present  house  speaks  well  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Board  and  for  the  citj. 


LoviBViLLB,  £y.,  is  about  to  spend  $100,000  for  school  buildings. 


The  Amebican  Institute  ov  Instbuction,  holds  its  nextseasionin 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  31st  and  August  2d  inclusive.  Subjects  to  be  dis* 
cussed :  School  Discipline,  its  uses  and  methods;  The  Place  of  Natural 
History  in  a  course  of  instruction ;  Beading — style  and  methods;  BusineM 
Integrity — how  best  promoted  by  educators;  The  proportion  in  which 
Discipline  and  Knowledge  should  be  made  the  ends  of  education. 


The  Ohio  State  Teacbebs'  Association,  meets  in  Springfield  July  1st 


Fbsx  Schools  in  Alabama. — At  a  recent  convention  in  Alabama^  the 
following  was  adopted. 

*<  Resolved,  That  we  are  the  fHenda  and  advocates  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  free  schools  and  the  most  liberal  provision  of  the  state  for  the  edor 
cati  >n  of  the  people  thereof." 


Minnesota  has  isfued  the  first  number  of  her  educational  journal  under 
the  title  Minnesota  Teacher.  It  com  3b  in  a  neat  dress,  with  a  clear  page, 
good  type  and  better  still,  good  matter.  Wm.  W.  Papne  editor,  Manton- 
ville. 


Pebsonal. — H.  S.  McRae,  formerly  Examiner  of  Switzerland  oounty 
and  Superintendent  of  Yevay  school,  has  resign'ed  his  position,  and  w  now 
in  this  city  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  his  series  of  Universal  Sohoo 
Record  for  school  officers  and  teachers.    Letters  may  be  addressed  to  him 
for  the  present,  Indianapolis. 
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STATS  NOBMAL  INSTITUTES. 


For  a  full  statement  in  regard  to  these  InatHates  see  last  month's  Jcmm- 
iriL.  The  following  railroads  have  agreed  to  retam  members  of  the  In- 
stitutes free:  Indianapolis  &  Oolumhus  Central;  Iiidi«napolk  4^  Olncin- 
Dsti;  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis;  BTaasTille  A  Cnvwfordsrille;  Jeffsi^ 
aonyille,  including  the  Madison  and  the  RasfaTille  road. 

Other  roads  haTe  been  applied  to,  but  have  not  been,  as  yet,  heard  from. 
STery  thing  that  can  be  done,  will  be  done  to  make  the  expenses  of  at- 
tending these  Normals  as  light  as  possible. 

The  committee  have  taken  pains  to  secure  the  best  instructors  that  the 
country  affords,  and  feel  confident  that  the  instruction  ffiyen  will  be 
thorough  and  practical.  » 

Hear  what  the  Hon.  £.  E.  White  says  of  Mr.  Harvey,  who  is  to  spend 
a  week  at  each  of  these  institutes : 

"I  congratulate  your  committee  on  its  good  fortune  in  securing  Mr. 
Harvey  of  Ohio,  as  one  of  the  principal  instructors  in  the  State  Normal 
Institute.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  professional  lecturers  in  our  State  and 
his  reputation  as  an  educator  is  equally  flattering.  His  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  your  institutes  will  be  9oHd  and  practical^  and  your  teachers  will 
always  receive  profit  from  his  lectures."  "^ 

Fraternally, 

E.  E.  Whits. 

The  other  instructors  are  all  tried,  and  will  do  good  work.  No  one  can 
attend  one  of  these  Normals  without  getting  a  great  deal  of  good.  Gome 
and  see.  W.  A.  Bill,  Chairman  Com. 


To  the  ieachera  of  Western  Indiana : 

It  has  been  made  my  duty  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  hold 
one  of  the  four  State  Normal  Institutes  at  Terre  Haute.  This  Institute 
will  begin  on  the  29th  of  July  and  continue  two  weeks.  In  addition  to 
the  general  provision  for  instructors  as  set  forth  in  the  last  number  of  the 
JouBHAL  I  have  engaged  the  services  of  Prof.  Hewett,  of  the  Normal 
University,  Illinois;  who  will  devote  his  whole  time,  in  his  masterly  man- 
ner, to  the  subject  of  Geography  and  History.  Also  Prof.  Bosworth,  the 
eminently  practical  teacher  of  the  Natural  Sciences.  Prof.  Hancock,  of 
Cincinnati,  who  is  known  all  over  this  State  as  the  man  on  the  subject  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  will  also  be  here.  We  do  not  propose  in  this  Insti- 
tute to  take  up  your  time  in  introducing  new  text  books,  or  untried  or 
imaginary  methods  of  instruction.  On  the  contrary,  we  expect  to  aim  at 
perfecting  durselves  in  "  old  "  things.  We  invite  all  the  teachers  to  come, 
Terre  Haute  is  a  pleasant  town  to  visit  in  the  summer.  The  railroads  will 
return  you  free.    We  will  board  you  as  cheap  as  we  can. 

Bespectfully  and  obediently, 

J.  M.  Oloott. 
8 
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Ikstittttes. — Institutes  in  the  following  counties  will  open  atthetimei 
designated,  and  continue  in  session  five  days  each : 
Brazil,  Clay  county,  July  2 2d. 
Lebanon,  Boone  county,  July  29th. 
Spencer,  Owen  county,  August  12th. 
Charleston,  Clark  county,  August  19th. 
Corydon,  Harrison  county,  August  2d. 
Alton,  Crawford  county,  August  9th. 
D.  E.  Hunter  assists  in  each  of  the  above  named  institutes. 


Teacheb  Wanted. — A  Principal  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the  Ys- 
yay  Public  Schools,  in  Switzerland  county,  next  year.  Address,  Al7XID 
Shaw,  Trustee,  Yevay,  Ind. 
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SELF  CONTROL. 


By  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  President  of  State  University. 


CONTKOL  OP    TH£   PA9SION9   AND   APPETITES. 

Many  gifted  with  the  highest  order  of  intellect,  and  who'are  by 
no  means  deficient  in  its  control,  utterly  fail  in  the  proper  command 
of  their  tempers,  passions,  and  appetites.  Very  diverse  are  the  dis- 
positions of  different  individuals  in  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
pulsive anger,  upon  a  sudden  provocation.  Some  are  exceedingly 
irritable  and  fly  into  a  storm  of  passion  upon  the  slightest  occasion, 
and  they  are  not  select  as  to  the  objects  on  which  they  vent  their 
displeasure,  nor  the  terms  and  modes  of  their  manifestation.  Under 
the  most  trying  circumstances,  others  are  cool,  betraying  neither  by 
word  or  act  the  least  agitation.  Such  have  an  immense  advantage 
over  their  more  nervous  and  irrascible  competitors.  "  Every  man 
owes  it  to  himself  to  maintain  perfect  control  over  those  feelings  ot 
indignation  and  resentment,  which  arise  in  view  of  injury  received. 
These  feelings  require  to  be  held  in  check  with  a  firm  and  steady 
hand.  Unrestrained,  they  trample  upon  all  that  is  sacred,  and  sub- 
ject reason,  judgment,  principle,  the  man  himself,  to  their  petty 
tyranny.     They  destroy  character,  influence,  and  shorten  life  itself," 

The  unfortunate  man  who  has  no  control  in  this  regard,  whose 
passion  bursts  forth,  lawless  ^and  ungovernable,  at  every  provoca- 
tion, is  at  the  mercy  of  events.     He  is  never  his  own  master.     He 
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is  the  city  without  walls  or  fortifications,  exposed  to  every  intnider. 
He  knows  not  when  the  fit  will  take  him ;  like  one  afflicted  with 
the  Charecu,  or  St.  Vttiii  danee^  he  must  move  in  entire  subjec- 
tion to  the  fluctuation  and  caprices  of  those  around  him.  Moreover, 
he  puts  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  to  be  tortured  at  their 
pleasure.  At  any  moment  when  they  may  desire  amusement,  or 
the  gratification  of  their  spite,  they  can,  by  placing  in  his  way  the 
proper  annoyances,  make  him  perform.  Disagreeable  to  all,  he  is 
repulsive  to  his  friends,  and  the  sport  of  his  enemies. 

^  These  feelings  are  capable  of  control.    By  due  care  and  self 
discipline  they  may  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason  and  the 
will.    But  to  do  this  requires  efibrt,  resolution,  vigilance.     It  is  the 
work  of  time.    There  is,  however,  no  nobler  conquest  for  any  man 
to  make,  than  the  conquest  of  himself;   none,  perhaps,  more  diffi- 
cult ;  none  more  seldom  made.    It  is  easier  to  subdue  kingdoms  and 
lead  armies  captive,  than  to  subdue  and  hold  in  subjection  one's  own 
rebellious  passions.     Hence  it  is  that  '  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  is 
better  than  the  mighty,  and  he  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than  he 
who  taketh  a  city.'     For  want  of  this  control,  many  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  world's  history,  most  distinguished  for  valor  and  brilliant 
achievements,  have  been  really  among  the  weakest  of  men— -objects 
of  compassion  rather  than  envy  to  every  sensible  mind.     The  hero 
who  wept  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  seems  never 
to  have  learned  that,  within  his  own  bosom,  there  lay  a  restless  and 
turbulent  kingdom,  over  which,  with  all  his  armies  and  all  his 
prowess  and  valor,  he  had  as  yet  attained  no  dominion."     Had  our 
gallant  General  Nelson  but  possessed  self  control,  he  would  still 
have  lived,  honored  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave.     Severe  and 
fearful  are  the  calamities  frequently  incurred  by  the  uncontrolled 
impetuosity  of  temper. 

The  word  is  spoken,  the  blow  is  inflicted,  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, which  causes  years  of  regret  and  sorrow.  An  injury  is  done 
for  which  no  tears  can  atone,  a  stain  contracted,  a  crime  committed, 
which  may  embitter  life  to  its  latest  moment.  When  asked  for  his 
last  advice  by  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  the  aged  counsellor,  who  had 
obtained  permission  to  retire  from  public  life,  replied  that,  ^'  when 
provoked  to  anger,  he  should  not  speak  until  he  had  debberately 
repeated  to  himself  the  letters  of  the  alphabet."  Said  the  Empe- 
ror, '^the  wisdom  of  your  answer  proves  that  it  would  be  ansafe 
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for  me  to  dispense  with  jour  services ;  I  must  still  retain  you  as 
mj  chief  adviser/' 

It  is  bj  no  means  designed  to  teach  that  the  feeling  of  anger 
fihoold  never  arise*  There  are  tunes  when  our  disapprobation  of 
wrong  and  vice  should  be  prompt,  decided,  and  unmistakeable.  At 
rach  times  to  be  silent  is  to  assent,  and  we  become  in  some  degree 
partakers  in  the  wrong«  We  should  feel  indignant  at  injury, 
whether  done  to  ourselves  or  to  others,  but  it  should  always  be  sub- 
ject to  reason.  Some  have  immense  skill  and  success  in  nursing 
their  wrath,  and  cherishing  feelings  of  resentment  and  revenge. 
^  Be  quick  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath.  Let  not  the  sun 
go  down  upon  thy  wrath.  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not."  "  Anger 
dwells  only  in  the  bosoms  of  fools." 

It  is  appropriate  here  to  present  some  considerations  which  wDl 
aid  us  in  checking  excess  of  anger.  One  source  of  the  excess  of 
anger  is  selfishness,  by  which  our  thoughts  are  wholly  occupied 
with  our  own  situation,  the  injuiy  which  we  have  received,  and  the 
author  of  it,  so  that  we  are  incapable  of  estimating  properly  the 
facts  or  the  motives  of  our  supposed  adversary's  conduct.  Could 
we  turn  our  thoughts  so  far  away  &om  ourselves  as  to  be  able  to 
examine  impartially  the  circumstances  of  the  proceeding  considered 
so  injurious  to  us,  we  would  be  ready  to  check  the  vehemence  of 
anger,  if  not  wholly  extinguish  it.  Aristides,  while  sitting  as  judge, 
when  one  of  the  parties,  in  pleading  his  cause,  began  to  speak  of 
the  injuries  which  his  opponent  had  done  to  Aristides,  checked  him, 
saying,  ^  tell  us,  rather,  what  injury  he  has  done  to  thee."      • 

The  malevolent  passions  are  always  painfuL  This  is  especially 
true  of  excessive  anger.  So  that  he  who  cherishes  it,  *^  taketh  coals 
of  fire  in  his  bosom."  So  great  is  the  pain  attendant  upon  deliber« 
ate  and  protracted  anger,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons 
assert  that  they  themselves  have  endured  more  suffering  than  the 
gratification  of  their  passion  has  caused  their  opponents  to  sufier. 
Nature  has  wisely  attached  this  penalty  to  anger,  to  remind  men  at 
the  appropriate  moment  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  it  in  due  sub- 
jection. 

No  one  can  indulge  in  excessive  anger  without  losing  the  respect 
of  the  community.  The  feelings  of  others,  before  in  his  favor, 
turn  against  him  whenever  he  manifests  undue  hostility  aud  bitter- 
ness toward  another.  It  is  natural  to  desire  the  good  opinion  of 
others,  and  the  loss  of  that  good  opinion  operates  as  a  punishment, 
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and  oflen  a  very  severe  one.  If  we  would  have  peace  in  oar  own 
souls,  and  secure  the  esteem  of  society,  we  must  control  this  depart- 
ment of  our  nature. 

No  one  can  indulge  often  in  spasms  of  unreasonable  anger  with- 
out a  sense  of  self-degradation.  After  the  storm  is  over,  and  the 
excitement  subsides,  there  follows  the  feeling  of  humiliation,  and 
we  are  ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  justly  deserving  of 
contempt  from  the  want  of  ability  to  control  ourselves. 

The  reaction,  after  the  excitement,  is  exceedingly  painful,  aod 
conscience  goads  us  with  her  sharpest  stings.  The  sweet  soaJle  o( 
a  cahn,  benevolent  temper,  is  like  the  radience  of  the  bright  vernal 
morning,  but  the  frown  of  anger  fills  us  with  dread  or  disgust ;  but 
we  look  with  increased  honor  and  respect  ^upon  one  who  success- 
fully resists  its  approaches,  and  is  calm  and  forbearing  amid  insult 
and  injury. 

In  the  moments  of  excited  passion  we  are  not  capable  of  judging 
accurately  the  actions  of  others.     It  is  temporary  madness,  which 
so  distorts  and  changes  everything,  that  the  enraged  man  vents  bis 
anger  upon  those  who  are  perfectly  innocent  of  any  offense,  and  he 
is  sometimes  found  taking  vengeance  with  blows  upon  inanimate 
objects.     The  boy  will  beat  with  clubs  the  stone  which  has  injured 
his  foot  and  over  which  he  has  stumbled ;  and  the  savage  will  tear 
from  the  wound  the  arrow  with  which  he  was  pierced,  breaking  it 
j|n  pieces  and  crushing  it  with  his  teeth.     Socrates  said  to  his  serv* 
ant  who  had  proved  delinquent,  "  I  would  beat  thee  if  I  were  not 
angrf^"    This  is  an  additional  reason  for  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
to  control  this  passion.     Another  reason  why  we  should  control  the 
impetuosity  of  anger  is  that  we  may  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the 
mqtive  of  the  person  whom  we  imagine  to  have  injured  us.     Per- 
haps the  oversight  or  crime  which  we  allege  against  him,  instead  of 
being  premeditated  or  intentional,  was  a  mere  inadvertance.     It  is 
even  possible  that  his  intentions  were  favorable  to  us,  instead  of 
being,  as  we  suppose,  of  a  contrary  character.     And  if  it  were 
otherwise,  if  the  wrong  done  us  were  an  intentional  one,  it  is   still 
possible  that  the  hostile  disposition  may  have  originated  from  sen* 
ous  misconceptions  with  regard  to  our  own  character  and  conduct- 
Obviously  the  best  way  is  to  correct  these  misconceptions,  and  thus 
secure  safety  for  the  future,  and,  in  all  probability,  recompense  for 
the  past. 
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Besides  we  have  all  greatly  offended  against  the  Supreme  Being, 
oor  greatest  benefactor,  and  stand  in  need  of  pardon  from  Him. 
Were  we  ourselves  without  sin,  if  we  could  boast  of  perfect  puritj 
of  character,  there  might  be  some  degree  of  reasonableness  in  our 
exacting  from  others  the  full  amount  of  what  is  due  to  perfect  and 
inflexible  rectitude.    What  would  be  our  condition  if  Grod  should 
speedily  execute  justice  upon  us,  and  exiact  of  us  the  measure 
which  we  demand  of  our  neighbors.    ^  With  what  measure  you 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again."    If  we  hope  to  be  for* 
giren,  we  must  forgive.     "  To  err  is  human,  but  it  is  God-like  to 
fofgive,"  is  the  remark  of  a  heathen  philosopher.     What  a  humili- 
ating spectacle  does  that  pompous  mortal  present  before  angels  and 
men,  who  talks  largely  of  satisfaction  and  revenge,  when  he  him- 
self is  every  moment  dependent  upon  the  forbearance .  and  clem- 
encj  of  that  Being  against  whom  he  has  so  oflen  sinned,  and  whose 
wrath  he  has  so  justly  provoked.     To  say  I  can  not  control  my 
passions  is  no  excuse.      It  is  not  true.      Every  one,  who  has  not 
already  sinned  so  long  by  indulgence,  that  habit  holds  him  bound 
in  chains  of  iron,  can,  if  he  will,  using  the  help  which  God  has 
given  him,  control  his  passions  and  rule  his  own  spirit.     This  plea 
of  necessity  is  most  wicked,  because  it  charges  our  crimes  upon 
God,  who  has  so  ci'eated  us  that  this  necessity  of  sin  is  entailed 
upon  us.    Then  it  is  God  who  is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  of  the 
world.    The  example  of  thousands  prove  that  it  is  possible,  and 
man's  responsibility  to  God  and  his  fellow  men,  proclaims  this  to 
be  the  law  of  our  being. 


THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  SCHOOLS ;  THE  ROD. 


[The  following  able  article,  written  by  Hon.  B.  D.  Maksfield,  of 
Ohio,  we  take  from  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.] 

There  are  intellectual  epidemics  in  the  world.  Sometimes  they 
are  general,  and,  like  the  cholera,  go  into  all  countries.  Sometimes 
they  are  local,  and  confined  to  one  country.  Just  now  there  is  an 
ideal  epidemic  in  our  country  against  whipping  in  schools.  Some 
clergyman  in  New  York  beat  his  child  to  death ;  some  furious 
woman  in  Chicago  cruelly  bruised  her  child  ;  and  several  teachers 
have  beaten  ehildr^n  at  school  more  than  they  ought ;  and  one  w 
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two  judges,  when  these  teachers  have  been  called  before  them,  have 
pronounced  this  whipping  a  barbarous  affair,  which  the  law  ought 
not  to  suffer — and  to  make  sure  that  it  should  not,  decided  the 
teachers  had  no  right  to  whip,  which  is  contrary  to  law.     The  law, 
as  it  heretofore  existed  and  been  administered,  allows  the  parent 
and  the  teacher  to  punish  with  the  rod  in  a  moderate  waj.    Of 
course  the  law  does  not  allow  crueltj.    It  would  be  an  unreasoD- 
able  law  if  it  did.     But  it  allows,  as  a  principle,  the  parent,  or 
teacher,  to  use  his  discretion  in  the  discipline,  by  which  he  enforces 
obedience  to  his  prescribed  rules  of  conduct.     The  teacher,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  stands  in  loco  parentis,  and  the  law  can  not  aod 
ought  not  to  say  that  a  parent  shall  not  punish  his  child  as  he 
pleases,  unless  this  punishment  endangers  life  or  health,  in  which 
case  it  becomes  a  crime.     A  discretion — a  discretion  which  may, 
it  is  true,  be  abused — ^is  allowed  the  teacher  as  to  what  kind  of,  and 
to  what  extent,  punishment  should  be  employed.     The  simple  fact 
that  it  is  a  discretionary  power,  makes  it  difficult  to   use  it  judi- 
ciously.    The  degree  of  tempers,  judgment  and   opinion  among 
teachers  is  as  great  as  among  parents,  except  there  are  none  not  in 
some  degree  educated.     There  are,  perhaps,  thirty  thousand  teach- 
ers in  Ohio,  and  can  it  be  supposed  that  these  teachers  are  so  per- 
fect that  there  are  none  of  bad  tempers  or  of  little  judgment? 
This  is  not  supposable.     But  when  we  look  over  the  State  of  Ohio, 
and  see  how  few  complaints  are  made  against  teachers,  and  how 
seldom  they  are  summoned  to  appear  before  the  law,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  that  the  teachers  are  rather  to  be  admired,  as  a 
body,  for  humane  and  judicious  treatment  of  pupils,  than  to  be  con- 
demned for  unnecessary  and  cruel  severity.      On  the  contrary,  if 
this  were  the  only  test  of  their  discipline,  we  should  be  afraid  that 
they  fell  short  of  rather  than  exceeded  their  just  powers  of  gov- 
ernment.    But,  afler  all,  these  specific  instances  of  maltreatment 
are  no  test  whatever  of  this  mode  of  discipline.     ^One  swallow,** 
says  the  proverb,  "  does  not  make  a  summer."    Isolated  instances 
among  thousands  of  teachers,  of  unusual  cruelty  in  the  punishment 
of  children,  prove  nothing.      More,  by  far,  may  be  found  among 
parents,  whom  no  one  would  think  of  prohibiting  this  natural 
power.     If  we  would  form  some  correct  opinions  of  the  question  of 
physical  discipline,  we  must  go  back  to  the  first  principles,  and  dis- 
cuss it  ab  origine.      What  is  the  nature  of  the  child  ?      And  what 
is  the  province  of  the  teacher  ?    In  the  first  place,  we  observe  that 
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learning — knowledge,  knowledge  of  things — ^is  not  the  sole  object 
of  teaching.    It  is  Bcarcelj  half  of  it.      One  of  the  great  objects 
of  teaching  is  discipline.    If  the  child  in  school  never  learned  one 
&ct  or  principle  in  knowledge,  would  it  have  been  idly  employed 
if  it  had  acqau-ed  a  discipline  of  mind,  and  heart,  and  bodj  ?    If 
it  broaght  its  body  to  regular  habits,  its  mind  to  think,  its  heart  to 
fed  right  emotions,  would  not  the  greatest  object  of  education  be 
accomplished  ?     How  long,  after  such  a  discipline,  would  it  take  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  obtained  in  all  our  common  schools  ?    Not 
a  tenth  part  of  the  time  usually  taken.     Hence,  discipline  is,  after 
all  the  great  thing  for  us  to  achieve  in  school.     This  is  the  great 
thing  achieved  at  West  Point.     But  if  we  look  at  what  is  said  and 
written  of  our  public  schools,  we  should  think  the  public  mind  had 
lost  sight  of  discipline  altogether.     The  idea  of  liberty  has,  by  ne- 
cessity, been  so  much  talked  about,  that  men  have  got  a  sort  of 
undefined  notion  that  we  must  relax  the  law ;  that  all  restraint  is 
an  infringement  on  liberty ;  that  it  is  degrading  to  punish  children  > 
and  that  the  teacher  who  uses  the  rod  to  enforce  obedience  is  a 
tyrant,  who  degrades  his  pupU  and  abuses  his  trust.     Now,  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  in  the  constitution  of  society  than  that  law  is 
necessary  to  liberty,  and  that  the  enforcement  of  law  is  necessary 
to  maintain  it.     We  say,  without  assuming  the  office  of  prophet, 
that  our  country  stands  in  danger  this  day  from  no  one  cause  so 
much  as  the  want  of  discipline  by  parents  and  teachers,  and  the 
want  of  respect  for  law.      We  are  now  thirty-seven  millions  of 
people— -amf  ten  milUoiu  of  them  are  or  ought  to  he  in  the  school $, 
Jast  think  of  it ;  ten  millions  in  the  schools,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  teachers  1     Now,  suppose  this  whole  generation  of  boys 
and  girls  growing  up  without  discipline,  because  teachers  must  not 
punish,  and  parents  will  not  degrade  the  sovereigns  of  America  by 
discipline  I     What  will  they  come  to  ?     Where  will  this  country  be 
when  its  youth  have  learned  no  discipline  for  themselves,  have  no 
respect  for  law,  and  pay  no  veneration  to  age  ?      All  the  laws  of 
our  human  nature  must  be  reversed,  if  this  country  does  not  come 
to  ruin,  when  such  is  the  education  of  our  youth.     No  man  need 
say  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  when  judges  of  our  courts  tell  the 
teacher  he  must  not  use  the  only  mode  of  punishment  which,  in 
some  caseSy  is  possible,  and  tell  the  boys  that  they  can  enforce  the 
law  against  the  discipline  of  the  teacher.    If  this  were  really  done 
tbrooghoat  the  State,  the  schools  must  be  broken  up.    That  would 
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be  inevitable.  But,  happily,  by  tradition,  by  their  own  education, 
by  their  common  sense,  and  by  their  natural  desire  for  the  welfare 
of  their  children,  most  parents  see  and  repudiate  this  extreme  hu- 
manitarian view  of  physical  punishments ;  and  when  they  know,  Sfl 
generally  they  do,  that  the  teacher  is  acting,  to  the  best  of  his  judg- 
ment, for  the  good  of  the  children,  they  will  sustain  and  strengthen 
his  hands.  We  thus  have  the  help  of  nature  itself  to  maintain 
discipline  against  ultra  opinion. 

But  are  not  teachers  to  blame  sometimes  in  setting  before  pupils 
too  much  the  fair  side  of  things  ?     Exciting  the  hopes  of  ambition 

too  much  in  one  direction,  and  the  fears  of  failure  too  little  in 

> 

another  ?  It  is  the  commonest  thing  for  speakers  at  school  exhibi- 
tions, as  well  as  teachers  themselves,  to  t^U  the  boys  that  any  one  of 
them  may  be  President  of  the  United  States  ;  but  they  fail  to  tell 
them  that  the  chances  are  a  hundred  times  greater  that  any  one  of 
them  may  be  hung  for  want  of  early  discipline  in  truth  and  obedi- 
ence. Yet  the  last  is  strictly  true.  Hope  is,  indeed,  the  great  im- 
pulsive motive  of  the  mind;  but  if  the  mind  may  be  swayed 
healthily  and  nobly  by  its  attractions,  is  it  not  also  true  that  it  may 
be  repelled  from  awful  evil  by  the  fear  of  its  terrible  retributions? 
Is  human  life  so  wholly  invested  in  roseate  hues,  that  we  dare  tell 
the  youth,  adventuring  in  its  morning,  that  those  hues  are  never 
darkened — ^that  morning  is  never  clouded  ?  Alas  !  clouds  and  dark- 
ness rest  upon  it ;  and  we  should  teach  these  boys  and  girls,  before 
we  teach  them  any  knowledge,  that — that  they  can  escape  the  dan- 
gers of  the  storm  only  by  the  love  of  holy  truth  and  obedienee  to 
all  just  authority.  This  is  discipline  of  the  heart,  which,  above  all 
culture,  gives  also  the  true  discipline  of  the  mind. 

But  how  is  obedience  to  be  secured  ?  This  brings  us  to  what  is 
called,  the  practical,  every-day  discipline  of  the  school.  And  here 
comes  in  the  epidemic  opinion  of  philanthropists  (who  is  a  philan- 
thropist ?)  that  we  should  not  use  the  rod^  lest  we  should  degrade 
these  precious  bodies,  or  blunt  the  sensibilities  of  some  aspiring 
boy.  Now  we  say  plumply,  that  this  sort  of  sentimentality  is  down- 
right humbug  of  the  worst  kind.  It  is  humbug,  because  there  is 
nothing  particularly  precious  or  dignified  in  our  skins;  and  of  the 
worst  kind,  because  it  seeks  to  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  schools, 
where,  of  all  places,  discipline  is  most  needed.  The  degradation  o^ 
whipping  does  not  consist  in  its  being.put  on  the  body,  but  that  it  is 
punishment.    Punishment  is  degrading*    It  must  be,  and  it  oo^t 
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to  be.    How  can  you  escape  from  punishment  in  discipline?    You 
can  not,  and  these  pseudo-philanthropists  don't  pretend  to.     They 
only  say,  you  must  punish  in  some  other  way.      What  way  is  more 
efficient  ?    Here  comes  in  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.     For  it 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  pupil,  in  some  measure  on  his  tempera- 
ment, and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  the  rod  is  really 
the  best  mode  of  punishment.     In  general,  the  youngest  children 
are  the  most  amenable  to  the  rod ;  for  they  have  tlie  least  reason. 
We  use  animal  punishments  (as  we  should  define  them)  where  the 
reason,  which  makes  man  intelligent  and  superior  to  mere  animals, 
is  not  developed.     We  heard  an  aged  and  intelligent  lady  say  that 
when  a  child  is  old  enough  to  show  a  temper,  it  is  old  enough  to 
be  whipped.     This  will  be  called  by  the  sentimentalists,  cruel ;  but 
never  was  anything  said  more  true.     It  is  the  failure  of  mothers 
to  begin  the  discipline  of  children  early,  that  gives  teachers,  society, 
the  world,  such  infinite  trouble  afterwards.     The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  smallest  children  in  schools.     Children  begin  to  come 
to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  from  that  to  ten  they  are  little 
sensible  to  any  other  motives  than  those  which  affect  their  bodily 
feelings.     They  can  not  reason  clearly  on  moral  considerations,  and 
they  are  too  young  for  much  ambition.     Hence,  we  see  parents 
and  teachers  also  invent  many  sorts  of  minor  punishments ;   but 
almost  the  whole  of  them  appeal  to  the  bodly  sensations.     The 
parent  puts  the  child  in  a  dark  closet,  or  sends  it  to  bed  without 
supper,  or  whips  it  if  he  thinks  that  best.     The  end  is  the  same, 
and  that  end  will  remain,  whatever  variation  there  may  be  in  the 
punishment.     Teachers  have  not  so  many  resources  as  in  a  house- 
hold; and  for  young  children  a  good  whipping  is  the  quickest,  cheap- 
est, and  oftentimes  the  very  best  mode  of  punishment.    It  is  no 
more  likely  to  fail  than  any  other  kind  of  punishment ;  and  yet  we 
admit  at  once,  that  there  may  be  boys  to  whom  such  a  punishment 
is  not  suitable.     This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  older  boys 
We  once  saw  a  teacher,  when  we  went  to  school,  tie  up  a  boy  to  a 
post  in  the  room,  and  give  him  a  cowhiding.     It  did  no  good,  but 
on  the  contrary,  it  did  harm.     The  boy  was  of  a  cold,  obstinate 
temperament,  and  his  sensibilities  were  blunted  by  his  own  bad 
conduct  and  repeated  whippings.     In  such  a  case,  the  boy  ought 
either  to  be  discharged  at  once,  or  only  moral  influences  affecting  the 
heart  be  used.     He  was  in  a  condition  in  which  only  absolute  con- 
version of  the  heart  would  do  any  good.     But  the  teacher  was  not* 
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the  man  to  see  this,  nor  the  man  to  use  the  kindly  influences  of  the 
friend,  if  he  had  seen  it. 

We  do  not  affirm  that  universal  whipping  is  necessary — ^we  do 
not  affirm  that  the  body  is  the  best  avenue  to  the  mind ;  but  we  do 
affirm  two  fundamental  principles  of  education.  We  affirm  that 
DISCIPLINE  is  the  first  and  greatest  element  of  education.  It  is  to 
education  what  delivery,  as  described  by  Demosthenes,  is  to  the 
orator.  Deliveiy— delivery— nielivery  !  is  the  essential  element  of 
oratory,  and  so  is  discipline — discipline— discipline  to  education. 
We  affirm  again,  that  to  the  success  of  discipline,  it  is  essential  that 
the  teacher  be  allowed  a  discretion  in  his  modes  of  punishment. 
We  do  not  believe  any  teacher,  who  is  fit  to  be  a  teacher  on  earth, 
ever  whipped  children  because  he  wanted  to  ;  for  to  none  but  an 
unnatural  being,  could  whipping  children  be  a  pleasure.  But  we 
say  there  is  nothing  in  our  modern  experience  to  reverse  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  ancients,  that  "  he  who  spareth  the  rod,  spoileth  the 
child."  We  look  for  that  better  time,  when  human  nature  will  be 
softened  by  the  dews  of  heavenly  grace,  and  human  punishments 
cease,  because  no  longer  needed;  but  till  then,  we  shall  be  incredu- 
lous of  any  system  which  professes  to  do  without  the  discipline  of 
the  body,  the  mind,  or  the  heart. 


"ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  AND  EXTEMPORE  SPEAK- 
ING  SHALL  BE  TAUGHT  AS  A  DAILY  EXERCISE." 


The  above  recited  rule  is  copied  from  the  "  School  Regulations  " 
adopted  by  the  Trustees  and  Examiners  of  Jasper  county,  Indiana. 

Our  teachers  ask,  how  ?  This  question  I  will  briefly  answer. 
The  plan  is  for  an  ungraded  county  school : 

g  i*  1.  Xnow  rules  for  use  of  GapitaU. 
J  J  2.  "  "        Spelling. 

.«  ■)  3.  «  »»        Syntax, 

a  Qualifications -{  ^  C  4.  "  "         Punctuat'n 

^   rl.  Ability  to  write  with  a  pen. 
Pi  -<  2.  A  willingness  to  learn. 
(^   (  3.  Earnestness. 

h  Materials  i  ?*P^^  f  uniform  size. 

\  A.  supply  of  No,  4  cards. 

f  1.  Natural  expreasioD.  / 

e  Subjects  taught.         •!  2.  Correct  thought. 

(3.  Artistic  beaut/. 


I.  Analysis 

of 
Composit'n 
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I  record  the  names  of  all  those  pupils  who  are  able  ^  to  make 
letters  with  a  pen/'  I  then  reqaest  them  to  sign  their  names,  in 
their  own  handwriting,  to  the  following  statement : 

^  We,  the  subscribers,  pupils  of  John  Doe,  teacher  in  district  No. 
1,  of  Jordan  township,  Jasper  county,  Indiana,  do  hereby  consent 
to  be  members  of  the  Composition  Class  in  said  school  for  the  cur- 
rent term.  We  will  earnestly  and  faithfully  follow  the  instructions 
of  our  teacher.    We  will  not  be  angry  when  criticised  in  class. 

<<  Richard  Rob,  et  al." 

I  then  divide  the  class  into  two  divisions,  A  and  B^  Then  num- 
ber the  pupils  in  each  division  with  the  Roman  characters,  i.,  ii.,  etc 
I  then  take  a  sufiBcient  number  of  No.  4  cards — ^say  two  hundred — 
and  on  each  card  write  a  theme.  These  cards  I  keep  in  my  poA- 
session,  only  as  they  are  used  by  the  class.  I  then  distribute  one 
card  to  each  member  of  the  class.  The  pupils  of  division  A  present 
compositions  written  about  the  themes  on  their  cards  on  Monday. 
The  pupils  of  division  B  act  as  critics.  Other  cards  are  distributed 
and  those  used  are  taken  up.  The  pupils  of  division  B  present 
their  essays  on  Tuesday,  and  division  A  is  audience*  On  Friday  I 
have  a  general  review.  When  the  compositions  have  been  read 
and  sufficiently  commented  upon,  they  are  neatly  folded  and  endorsed 
with  the  letter  of  the  division,  pupil  and  No.  of  essay.  Thus,  pupil 
No.  i.  of  division  A,  would  endorse  his  first  essay  ^'A,  i.,  1,"  with 
pupil's  name  and  the  subject.  The  essays  are  then  filed  away  and 
kept  until  the  close  of  the  term.  At  the  close  of  the  term,  the 
record  of  the  class  is  read  and  placed  on  file.  The  essays  are  de- 
livered to  the  authors. 

In  teaching  I  keep  one  of  the  following  subjects  before  the  class 
at  a  time :  capitals,  spelling,  syntax,  punctuation,  beauty,  correct- 
ness, giving  the  pupils  every  opportunity  to  explain.  I  have  thus 
endeavored  to  unite  thought  with  talking,  reading,  and  writing. 

Reading  fills  the  mind;  speaking  gives  readiness;  writing  secures 
correctness,  but  thinking  alone  achieves  greatness.  * 

[If  we  understand  the  author  with  reference  to  the  disposition  of 
the  composition  after  its  reading,  we  respectfully  submit  that  a 
careful  correction  of  such  errors  as  the  pupil  is  capable  of  compre- 
hending, and  a  presentation  to  the  pupil  of  these  corrections  would 
be  more  valuable  than  the  filing  of  the  essay  until  the  close  of  the 
term.     Additional,  a  re-writing  of  the  composition,  and  mcorporat. 
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ing  all  corrections,  will  often  be  found  valuable.  If  we  have  BOt 
understood  the  author,  we  beg  pardon  for  having  offered  ill-timed 
remarks. — Ed.] 


THE  CARONDELET  PASSING  VICKSBUR6. 


BY  A  TBACHER. 


Darkness  o'er  the  world  was  set ; 
Darkness,  gloomy,  weird,  and  wet, 
Wrapped  the  brave  Carondelet. 

Cannon  ranging  far  and  wido 
From  the  city's  mailed  side, 
Guarded  well  the  tempting  tide. 

True  to  guide  her  down  the  flood, 

Shielded  not  by  steel  or  wood, 

On  the  deck  her  Captain  stood. 
'Silent  as  the  lynx's  tread, 
Silent  as  the  sleeping  dead, 
Down  the  seething  tide  she  sped. 

Look!  a  rocket  darts  on  high  I 

Lurid  lightnings  fill  the  sky! 

Groaning  thunders  round  her  flyl 
Had  that  hill  volcano  been 
Greater  flame  and  thunder  then 
Had  not  roused  its  glade  and  glen. 

On  the  good  ship's  steel  and  oak 
Harmless  fell  the  thunder  stroke, 
"Which  from  out  the  hill  side  broke. 

'Round  her  Captain  plunging  shot 
Came  in  myriads  fierce  and  hot, 
Yet  he  dared  them,  swerving  not 

'Round  him,  bursting,  shell  on  shell, 
"With  its  stench  of  death  and  hell, 
Hissing,  screaming,  howling  fell. 

Tied  not  to  handrail  or  to  mist. 
By  his  firm  will  stood  he  fust 
Till  the  danger  all  was  past. 
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Wot  CftpUin  then,  and  good  ship,  too, 
Such  shout  sent  up  that  loyal  crew 
Ab  woke  the  circling  shores  anew. 

"Wrapped  in  treason's  sable  net, 

On  time's  swift  stream  by  foes  beseti 

Our  Country  *s  a  Carondelet. 

On  her  good  sides,  crash  on  crash, 
With  volcanic  roar  and  flash, 
Treason's  black  bolts  madly  dash. 

Knowing  well  the  hidden  sands. 

Firmly  giving  his  commands, 

On  her  broad  deck  Freedom  stands. 

Bursting  shell  and  plunging  shot 
Fall  around  him  fierce  and  hot^ 
Yet  he  stands  there,  swerving  not. 

True,  ye  freemen,  though  they  pour 

Shot  and  shell  from  either  shore 

Till  the  hatches  spout  with  gore ; 

For  the  victor's  shout  will  come; 
Let  it  cheer  the  slave's  drear  home} 
Let  it  fill  creation's  dome ; 

Let  it  reach  the  circling  pole ; 

Let  it  o'er  the  tropics  roll, 

E'er  to  cheer  the  drooping  soul. 

Ijet  it  quicken  heroes'  bones, 

Till  shall  cease  oppressed  one's  groans 

With  the  fall  of  tyrant  thrones. 

Freemen,  raise  that  shout  on  high  1 

Or  where  death-shrieks  rend  the  sky, 

Fighting,  daring,  hoping,  die ! 


BLACK  BOARDS. 


Knowihg  something  of  the  disadvantages  that  many  teachers,  (especi 
ally  in  the  rural  districts,)  labor  under,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  of  black 
boards,  I  was  pleased  to  find  some  valuable  suggestions  on  this  subject  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  And  as  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
ordering  and  making  black  boards  for  my  own  use,  I  will  give  the  results 
of  the  same  and  add  some  further  suggestions. 

During  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  using  nearly  the  same  receipt  a3 
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giyen  in  tbe  Journal  of  last  month,  and  can  recommend  it  as  being  cheap, 
durable  and  in  everj  way  working  well.  The  ingredients  are  easily  ob- 
tained and  can  be  mixed  and  put  on  by  any  common  laborer  or  by  the 
teacher  himself.  I  have  painted  thirty  square  feet  of  board  during  % 
morning  recess  and  had  my  class  use  it  during  the  next  recitation. 

I  take  one  gallon  alcohol  and  put  into  it  one  pound  gum  shellac  and  let 
it  stand  about  sixteen  hours,  then  put  in  one  ounce  lampblack  and  two 
ounces  chrome  green.  The  last  two  ingredients  must  be  used  dry  and 
should  be  well  pulverized  before  putting  them  in.  I  apply  this  mixtore 
in  the  same  way  as  described  in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal 

As  to  the  place  for  the  black  board,  I  would  say,  let  it  be  all  around  the 
room  except  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  doors  and  windows.  There  is  no 
danger  of  having  too  much  black  board,  and  less  than  an  average  of  five 
square  feet  to  each  pupil  is  too  little.  What  may  seem  to  be  a  surplus 
will  generally  be  found  of  great  use  in  drawing  maps  and  pictures  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  different  subjects,  and  it  is  frequently  desirable  that 
those  drawings  should  remain  on  the  board  several  days  or  weeks,  and 
hence  a  greater  amount  of  board  is  needed,  than  that  which  would  be 
used  in  any  one  day. 

And  now,  as  the  cost  of  a  good  black  board  is  so  trifling,  and  as  an  ener- 
getic teacher  can  readily  make  one  for  himself,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  every  school  should  not  be  well  supplied  in  this  particular. 

T.  0. 
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•*9^m^t- 


SCHOOL  LAWS. 


I  would  hereby  announce  to  Examiners,  that  the  deficit  in  the  laws  sent 
BotDe  time  since  will  soon  be  supplied.  The  former  instalment  was  sent 
before  all  could  be  printed,  consequently  no  county  received  its  quota. 
The  remainder  will  be  sent  soon,  directed  to  the  care  of  the  County  Clerks. 
Sxaminers  will  therefore  call  on  the  Clerks  for  copies  yet  due  them. 

Sup^T  PtJB.  Inbtbuction. 


PUBLIC  DOCIf  AIENTS  FOR  TOWNSHIP  LIBRARIES. 


The  law  provides  that  one  copy  of  the  House  Journal,  one  copy  of  the 
Senate  Journal,  one  copy  of  Documentary  Journals,  and  one  copy  of  the 
Acta  of  the  General  Assembly  shall  go  into  each  Township  Library. 
These  are  transmitted,  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  County  Clerks. 
Examiners  or  Trustees  will  therefore  call  and  obtain  those  and  place  them, 
or  cause  them  to  be  placed^  in  the  Libraries  as  the  law  directs.  See  School 
Law,  section  129;  also,  1  Ghivin  &  Hord,  page  412,  section  1. 

Sup't  Pub.  Ikstbuctioit. 


SCHOOL  REGULATIONS  OP  JASPER  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 


MOTTO. — "  THX  GBXATEST  GOOD  TO  THl  GBXATX8T  VUMBXB." 


Of(jeeL — lb  Secure  Frienchhip  and  Good  Order  hy  Inspiring  a  Loeefor  the 
True  and  BeauUfvl^  and  thai  which  is  of  Good  Report 


1.  The  Winter  Term  shall  begin  oh  or  about  the  third  Monday  in 
November. 

2.  There  shall  bo  a  vacation  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's  day,  in- 
clusive. 

3.  The  school  week  shall  close  o&  Friday,  at  4  p.  M. 

4.  The  school  day  shall  begin  at  9  a.  m.  and  close  at  4  p.  M. 
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6.    The  Bchool  house  shall  not  be  used  for  private  school  unless  by  writ 
ten  contract  with  the  Trustees. 

6.  English  Composition  and  Extempore  Speaking'^shall  be  taught  ssi 
daily  exercise. 

7.  The  Order  of  Daily  Exercises^hall  give  a  fair  and  just  proportion 
of  time  to  each  pupil  who  complies  with  these  regulations. 

8.  The  following  tisxt  books  are  adopted  until  further  notice: 
Orthography — Webster  and'McGuffey. 

Writing — Rider's  Copy  Books. 
Reading — McGuffoy's  New  Series. 
Arithmetic — Ray's  3d  Part,  and  new  Mental. 
Geography — Monteith'i. 
Grammar — Pinneo's  Analytical. 
History— Willard's.United  States. 
Physiology — Cutter. 

,11.  TBUBTEE. 

The  Trustee  shall  provide  schools  with  suitable  desks,  J  black  boards, 
apparatus  and  Record-books,  and  will  employ  a  teacher  only  on  presenUr 
tion  of  a  valid  license  extending  over  the  entire  time  of  the  term.  The 
Teacher's  contract  with  the  Trustee  shall  be  in  writing. 

III.  PARENTS. 

Parents  will  furnish  the  pupils>ith  books,  paper,  pen,  ink,** slates  and 
pencils  on  written  request  of  the  Teacher ;  visit  the  school  at  least  once 
each  term,  and  encourage  home  study. 


V.  PUPILS. 

Each  pupil  shall  own  a  slate  and  penciljin  addition  to  study  and  class 
books ;  obey  promptly  all  reasonable  requests  of  his  teacher,  and  support 
and  sustain  these  School  Regulations^s  explained  by  the^Teacher,  Trus- 
tee and  School  Examiner. 

VI.   DrRKCTOR. 

The  Director  shall  visit  the  school  at  least  once  each  month ;  provide 
necessaries  for  making  the  school  joom^comfortable;  have  the  care  of  the 
school  house  and  apparatus,  keeping  the  school^room^^door  locked  and  the 
windows  barred  in  vacation. 

VII.  SCHOOL  EXAMINER. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the^School  Examiner  to  notify  the  Trustee  and 
Director  of  the  day  he  will  visit  the  school,' and  they  shall,  if  practicable, 
attend  him  in  his  visit.    The  Teacher  shall  not  depart  from  the  usual  Order 
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of  BxerdsM  on  the  oocasion  of  sach  vUiti  unlem  by  request  of  the  Ex- 
aminer. 


YIII.  GOYXBVMXKT  OF  8CH00X.. 


BXQVIBlTIOira. 

1.  Regular  attendance. 

2.  Promptitude. 

3.  Decorum. 

4.  Good  nature. 


PBoHiBrrioin. 

1.  Unneoeesary  noise. 

2.  Immorality. 

3.  Communication. 

4.  Idleneai. 


IX 

A  copy  of  theae  regulations  shall  be  preserred  as  part  of  the  property 
of  each  dbtrict,  and  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  of  the  Trustees,  at  any 
time,  with  the  approval  of  the  School  Bzaminer. 


We  approve  and  adopt  the  above  Begulations,  and  will  use  oar  best  ef« 
ibrto  to  sustain  and  enforce  them. 
[Signed  by  the  Examiner  and  Trustees.] 
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<Sitt0riHl — IKisr^lIanj. 


UNIVERSITIES,  COLLEGES,  ACADEMIES,  &c.,  IN  INDIANA 


From  catalogues  and  other  sources  we  gather  the  following  facts  cod- 
oerning  the  following  institutions : 

AT  ATI  UNIYKHSITT,  LOCATED  IX  BLOOMINOTON. 

Rev.  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  President.    The  Legislature,  at  iUlast  session, 
made  an  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000.    The  Board  of  Trustees  at  odcs 
decided  upon  enlarging  the  sphere  of  the  University.    In  conformity  with 
this  purpose,  the  Board,  at  its  laijt  meeting,  reorganized  the  Lnw  Depart- 
ment, providing  f  r  two  Professors  at  a  salary  of  $800  each.    They  created 
another  chair  of  ancient  languages,  thus  providing  a  professor  for  each  of 
the  ancient  languages,  instead  of  one  for  the  two,  as  heretofore.    They  also 
resolved  on  opening  a  Normal  Department.    This  department  is,  for  lbs 
present,  to  be  operated  by  one  professor  only,  and  consequently  will,  in 
capacity,  be  somewhat  limited  in  its  sphere.    (Parenthetically  we  may  re- 
mark, in  answer  to  fears  expressed  by  some,  it  will  in  no  wise  interfen 
with  the  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute.    There  is  work  enough  for 
both.)   The  Board  also  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan 
for  an  Agricultural  Department     They  also  opened  the  University  to  it- 
males.    Females  can,  from  this  day  forward,  enter  the  regular  classes, 
take  the  regular  course,  and  receive  the  regular  degree.    They  raised  ths 
salaries  of  the  Professors  from  $1,200  to  $1,600  each,  and  the  salary  of  the 
President  from  $1,400  to  $1,900. 

Tuition  in  the  Literary  and  Normal  Departments  is  free,  save  a  Janitor 
or  accidental  fee  K-f  $3  per  term. 

Thus  we  have  facts  that  indicate  larger  and  more  liberal  things  for  the 
University  in  the  future.  It  is  hoped  that  such  will  be  realized  to  the 
fullest  measure.  To  this  end,  let  the  friends  of  education  and  the  citizem 
of  th«  State  generally,  remember  that  the  University  is  an  integral  pact 
of  the  State's  great  educational  system,  and  consequently  deserves  consid- 
eration and  encouragement 

From  the  catalogue  wo  learn  the  following : 

NVMBU  ov  Studxmts.— Seniors,  8;  Juniors,  4;  Sophomox«s»  29 1  Fr«8h- 
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men,  61;  all  others,  196;  inlaw,  17,  deducting  19  counted  twice— total 
29*{.    Number  of  Facultj,  including  law  Profesior,  7. 
Next  term  opens  September  17. 

K.  W.  C.  imrVXKSITT,  IKDIAHAP0LI8. 

Rev.  A..  R.  Benton,  A.  M.,  President  The  salaries  of  the  Professora 
were  raised,  at  the  last  meeting  of  'Jhe  Board  of  Trustees,  Arom  $900  to 
$1,200,  and  the  President's,  at  a  former  meeting,  to  $1,500. 

The  catalogue  shows  the  following: 

Sturnt?. — Seniors,  8;  Juniors,  17;  Sophomores ,  6 ;  Freshmen,  26;  Ir- 
re^lars,  45;  Preparatories,  77;  in  English  Department,  73 — Total  263. 

Tuition  fee,  per  term,  $10  50;  Matriculation  fee,  per  annum,  $6,  grad- 
uation fee,  $5 ;  German  and  French  without  extra  charges. 

This  institution  is  open  to  both  sexes.  Number  of  Facultj,  5.  Next 
term  opens  September  18. 

WABASH  0OLI.BOV,  OBAWrORDSYILLX. 

Bey.  Joseph  T.  Tuttle,  D.  D.,  President.    The  catalogue  gives  the  fol 
lowing: 

Seniors,  11 ;  Junior8,12:  Sophomores,  14;  Freshmen,  35;  Preparatories, 
60;  English,  52— Total  184. 

Libraries. — College,  6,000  yolumes;  Galliopean,  2,000  volumes;  Ly- 
oeum,  2,000  volumes. 

Tuition,  in  college  class,  $10  per  term;  in  Preparatory,  $8;  incidental 
fees,  $2  per  term. 

Number  of  Faculty,  7.  Institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  New 
School  Presbyterian  Chyrch. 

Next  term  opens  September  10. 

ABBURY  VKIYBRSITT,  0REKNCA8TLV. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bowman,  D.  D.,  President.  We  regret  that  we  have 
no  catalogTie  of  this  institution.  From  reliable  sources,  however,  we  learn 
the  following: 

Salaries  of  Professors  advanced  to  $1,600,  of  President  to  $2,000;  instlT 
totion  opened  to  females;  Committee  appointed  to  devise  ways  and  means 
for  a  new  building,  and  authorized  to  commence  a  new  building  whenever 
$30,000  shall  have  been  secured  for  the  purpose.  Number  of  graduates, 
23;  whole  number  in  attendance  within  the  year,  368. 

This   institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  four  Methodist  Con 
ferences  of  Indiana. 

XBALHAM  COLLEGS,  BICHMOKD. 

Barnabas  0.  Hohls,  A.  M.  President    Fiom  the  catalogue  we  obtain 
ths  following : 
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Classical  Course — Seniors,  1;  Juniors,  6;  Sophomore^*,  6;  Freshmen 
22.  Scientific  Course — Seniors,  4;  <*  Middle  Class,''  9;  Freshmen,  17;  Ir- 
regulars, 13  ;  Preparatories,  180. — ^Total,  257. 

This  institution  admits  hoth  sexes.  There  are  two  literary  societies 
All  students  are  required  to  recite  Scripture  lessons  twice  a  week. 

Tuition  and  boarding,  &c.,  in  the  institution,  $10C  per  term  of  twentj 
weeks  in  college  classes;  $90  in  preparatory  classes. 

Next  term  opens  October  16.  ^ 

BEOOKyiLLS  COLLVOX,  BROOKYILLK. 

Kev.  J.  H.  Martin,  A.  M.,  President.  From  the  catalogue  we  learn 
the  following : 

Studsntb. — Seniors,  4;  Collegiate  Department,  €3,  Academic,  48; 
Preparatory,  37;  Musical,  26;  Modern  Languages,  6.  Deducting  the 
number  counted  twice,  the  total  is  154. 

There  is  a  Normal  Department  in  this  institution.  The  course  of  study 
s  the  same  as  that  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Sducation  for  appli- 
icants  for  State  Certificates.  We  heartily  approve  of  this  action  on  the 
part  of  President  Martin.  By  this  means  his  normal  pupils  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  able,  as  soon  as  they  have  taught  the  prescribed  time,  to 
obvain  State  certificates.  Other  schools  having  Normal  classes  would  do 
well  to  consider  the  same. 

Among  the  rules  of  the  college  we  find,  under  the  head  of  *'  prohibL 
tions,"  the  following:  "The  use  of  Tobacco  in  or  about  the  col- 
lege." "  Marking,  cutting,  or  in  any  way  abusing  the  building  or  fur- 
niture. 

This  institution  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  South-Eastern  Indiana 
Conference,  (Methodist,)  and  is  open  to  both  sexes. 

Number  of  Faculty,  8;  next  term  opens  September  2. 

nmiANA  TVMALS  GOLLXOK,  I9DIAKAP0LI8. 

W.  H.  DeMotte,  A.  M.,  President.    Catalogue  gives  the  following: 

Senior  Class,  13;  Junior,  18;  Sophomore,  59;  Freshman,  19;  Prepar- 
atory, 78:  Primary,  70;  Music  only,  6;  Painting  only,  7. — Total,  270. 

Tuition  and  boarding  per  term  of  twenty  weeks,  $112  50. 

A  new  feature  is  the  proposed  organization  of  a  "  Sunday  School  Nor- 
mal Class, "  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  Sunday  schools. 
This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we 
all  have  been  so  slow  to  transler  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  in  the 
day  school  to  the  Sabbath  school.  This  is  one  of  the  imperative  needs  of 
the  hour,  and  we  heartily  commend  Professor  DeMotte  for  hia  effort  to 
meet  this  need. 

Thif  institution  if  under  the  patronage  of  the  four  Methodist  Con- 
ferences. 

Nomber  of  Teachers,  12.    Next  ssssioa  opens  Septeoibar  8, 
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BOGXFORT  COLLXGIATB  IVBTITUTK,  BOCKPOBT. 

Bev.  O.  H.  Smith,  A.  M.,  President.  The  catalogue  gives  the  classes 
as  follows : 

Collegiate  Department,  13;  Classical,  1;  Academic,  101;  Preparatory, 
57 ;  Music  class,  25. — Total,  197. 

This  institution  is  open  to  both  sezet.  Tuition  ranges  from  $6  to  $1 0 
per  quarter. 

There  are  two  literary  societies.  Number  of  teachers,  4.  Next  term 
opens  September  2. 

CITT  ACADBMT,  UTDIAHAPOLIB. 

fhos.  Charles,  A.  M.,  and  Wm.  Mendenhall,  B.  S.,  Principals.  The 
catalogue  gives  the  following: 

Students  in  the  Collegiute  Department,  7 ;  in  Academic,  68 ;  in  Pre- 
paratory, 85;  in  Primary,  38:  in  Normal  Class,  5. — Total,  203. 

Tuition  fVom  $7  to  $13,  per  term  of  ten  weeks.  Number  of  teach- 
ers, 5.    Next  term  opens  September  2. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  notice  several  other  institutions  of  this 
grade,  but  no  catalogues  being  sent  we  have  not  the  requisite  data. 

GRADUATION  IK  THB  7T.  WATNX  BCHOOLS. 

From  the  Ft  Wayne  DaUy  Oazette  we  learn  the  following : 
At  the  close  of  the  sohool  year,  in  June  last,  seven  pupils  were  gradu- 
ated by  the  Fort  Wayne  High  School.  The  Oazette  represents  the  occa^ 
sion  as  one  of  great  interest.  Each  member  of  the  class  read  a  graduating 
address.  The  following  poem  read  by  Miss  Isabel  Nash  is,  in  our  Judg- 
ment, so  good  as  to  merit  a  placc^  in  our  columns.  The  Oazette  pays  it  a 
high  compliment,  calling  it  '*a  beautiful  and  graceful  production,  worthy 
of  poets  of  much  older  and  greater  fame  than  [that  of]  Miss  Nash." 

POEM.— CLASSES  OF  '66  AND  '67. 


BT  I8ABSL  NASH. 


There  was  one  we  called  **  Sanshine,'*  her  smile  was  so  bright, 
Her  good  morning  so  cheerf — «  sunbeam  outright*- 
Biaj  smiles  and  good  mornings  as  traW  sincere, 
Greek  ever  her  vision  and  fkll  on  her  ear  I 

One  thought  herself  lasf  we  laugh  in  our  sleeve— 
Her  lesson  was  learned  at  a  glance,  we  believe, 
Jn  smoothest  of  langaagCi  with  almost  no  pains. 
She  rendered  in  English  Virgilian  strains. 

Let*8  see— there*8  onr  artist,  so  stately  and  tall. 
Who  plane  drew  for  schoolroom,  for  parlor  and  hall ; 
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And  now  her  U^ndingn  of  light  and  of  eihiide, 
Bsarce  a  hand  can  control,  so  finely  they're  made. 

In  one  we  might  say,  fVom  her  dark  Southern  eye. 
Dwells  the  langour  that^s  felt  'neatb  a  tropical  sky, 
Tet  o*er  her  no  ease-loving  genius  presides, 
Since  a  scholar  we  find  her,  while  scholars  she  guides. 

e 

The  "  Granite  State  **  bade  ns  its  daughters  to  greet. 
Twin -sisters  well  worthy  the  welcome  they  meet. 
And  of  no  panegyric  from  us  they're  in  need, 
For  knowing  their  birth-place  you  know  they'll  suoceed. 


Old  Time  has  rolled  on— laughing  June  lauKhs  again— 
A  year  has  divided  the  nout  and  the  thoii 
We  were  seven  when  the  last  year's  roses  were  bright. 
And  seven  again  do  we  number  to-night. 


Lest  oar  own  mother  tongue  should  ezpreffsionleas  soand, 
To  one  who  salutes  us  in  a  language  profound, 
Latw6  tributum  hoc  dabo  ad  ie ; 
Orotio  est  bono,  et  died  ad  m. 

To  him  who  essays  latent  force  to  disclose, 
A  boundless  extent  to  be  searched  Nature  shows ; 
Above  and  below  and  around,  everywhere, 
As  vastaa  the  **limitless  realms  of  the  air.'* 

We  think  that  dne  praise  you  all  will  bestow. 
And  marvel  that  one,  who  scarce  five  years  ago, 
Teutonic  and  no  other  language  could  speak, 
Now  renders  in  English  both  Latin  and  Greek* 

Of  another,  beholding  her  reverent  air. 

Her  brow  sweetly  mournful,  her  eye  looking  prayer. 

We  exclaim,  "  It  is  well  I    Thou  chosest  aright. 

When  thou  took'st  for  thy  theme,  the  words  *  Let  there  be  light.*  '* 

There's  one  that  I  know— I  but  feebly  extol— 
The  tenderest  '*  vale  "  would  **  dicto  **  to  all. 
For  at  the  same  desk  we've  sat  daily  for  months. 
Firm  friends,  bound  hj  love  and  by  labor  at  once. 

With  fresh,  peaceful  hope  in  her  eonntensnoe  expressed. 
And  hair  calmly  gold,  like  a  sunbeam  at  rest, 
Comee  yet  still  another,  the  parting  to  swell. 
With  sad,  graceful  numbers,  a  lyric  fitrewell. 

We  were  seven  when  the  last  year's  roses  were  bright, 
And  seven  agiun  do  we  number  to-night. 
And  though  of  two  years  two  classes  there  be* 
Tet  still  they  will  ever  be  one  class  to  me. 

And  when  Age  shall  have  changed  into  Winter  our  June, 
And  twilightjreminds  us  it's  no  longer  noon, 
May  a  perftime  of  mem'ries  so  fresh  then  be  shed 
That  we  doubt  if  our  roses  be  living  or  dead. 
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LL.  D.  Worthily  CoyrxBRiSD. — At  the  recent  commencoment,  at  Wa- 
bash College,  the  title  of  L.  L.  D.  was  conferred  on  Governor  Conrad 
Baker.  This  degree  was  worthily  conferred.  It  were  devoutly  to  be 
wished  that  all  who  wear  LL.  D.  or  D.  D.  to  fully  merited  their  titles. 


Alcohol. — The  National  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  passed  the  following  resolution 
concerning  alcoholic  drinks: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Division  do  respectfully  urge  upon  the  at- 
tention of  authors  and  publishers  the  great  demand  and  necessity  of  books 
adapted  to  our  Common  Schools,  which  shall  teach  the  pbysiolocical  ef- 
fects of  alcoholic  drinks  as  a  beverage,  and  which  shall  expose  their  inju- 
rious effects  as  a  medicine." 


Pleasant  Bond. — Pleasant  Bond  has  recently  been  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  one  of  the  public  schools  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,250.  Mr.  B.  has  been  Examiner  of  Marion  county  for  the  last  two 
years,  in  which  position  he  has  done  good  work,  and  we  predict  that  he 
will  do  an  equally  good  work  in  his  new  position.  While  we  regret  to 
lose  him  from  Indiana,  we  commend  him  to  the  profession  in  Ohio. 


iNSTrTTTTis. — ^Tho  Tipton  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Tipton,  com- 
mencing August  6th  and  continuing  one  week. 

The  Jackson  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Seymour,  conunencing 
Aagust  5th.     ' 

The  Carroll  County  Institute  will  be  held  at  Delphi,  commencing  Au- 
gust 12th  snd  continuing  two  weeks.  A.  C.  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis, 
will  assist  during  the  first  week. 

The  Knox  County  Institute  will  open  August  19th,  and  continue  in 
session  one  week.  » 

The  Putnam  County  Institute  will  be  held  in  Greencastle,  opening  Sep- 
tember 2d. 

CoRBECTioN. — The  Institute  at  Corydon,  Harrison  county,  opens  Sep- 
tember 2d,  instead  of  August  2d ;  also,  the  Institute  at  Alton,  Crawford 
county,  opens  September  9th,  instead  of  August  9th,  as  stated  last  num- 
ber of  the  Journal. 


Changis. — ^Hamilton  S.  McBea  has  been  elected  to  the  Superinten- 
dency  ef  the  Muncie  Schools,  Delaware  county. 
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J.  8.  Rippetoe  has  been  elected  to  the  Soperintendency  of  the  Gonnen- 
Tille  Schools,  Fayette  county. 

James  Hall  has  resigned  the  Superln tendency  of  the  Greensburg 
Schools,  in  Decatur  County. 


PUBLIC  SHOOLS  OF  INDIANAPOLia 


From  the  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  Schools,  A.  C.  Shortridge, 
we  obtain  the  following  facts : 

''The  schools  opened  September  17, 1866,  and  continued  in  session  thirty- 
nine  weeks. 

Average  number  of  teachers  for  the  year 40 

Number  of  teachers  at  the  close  of  the  year 51 

Kumber  of  different  pupils  registered,  not  including  those  of  the 

night  schools,  (boys  2,142  ;  girls  2,067.)-....., i,199 

Ayorage  number  of  pupils  belonging  for  the  year 2,502 

Average  daily  attendance... 2,361 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  average  number  belonging,  94.3. 

Kumber  of  cases  ot  tardiness ^ 3,24} 

'  Time  lost  by  tardiness,  487  hours  21  minutes. 
Number  of  pupils  in  school  the  whole  year,  and  neither  absent  nor 
tardy 69 

The  cost  per  pupil,  including  High  School,  (also,  pay  of  teachers  of 
Music,  Gymnastics,  and  for  special  supervision  of  Primary  Schools,)  wastf 
follows: 

On  total  enrollment  of  pupils $5.80 

On  average  number  belonging 9.73 

On  average  daily  attendance 10.31 

Number  of  pupils  under  8  years  of  age,  (boys  628;  girls  587.) 1,210 

Number  of  pupils  over  15  years  of  age,  (boys  110;  girls  129.) 239 

Number  that  attended  schdol  less  than  two  months,  (boys  312;  girls 

270.) 582 

Number  that  attended  the  whole  year,  (boys  572;  girls  582.) 1,154 

The  City  levied  a  local  tax  of  10  cents  on  the  $100,  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  Legislature  of  last  winter." 


For  the  Indiaiui  School  Joonial. 
Prof  Gkorqx  W.  Hobs  ;  Dear  Sir : — 

The  great  pleasure  I  have  enjoyed  in  visiting  so  many  first  class  schools 
in  your  State,  and  in  noticing  so  much  of  that  energetic,  progressive  spirit 
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which  ever  cbaracterizee  the  snncewful  teacher,  has  induced  me  to  oifer  a 
few  thoughts  for  the  columns  of  your  valuable  journal. 

It  would  be  evident  to  any  one  who  would  take  the  time  to  visit  the 
various  educational  institutions,  both  public  and  private,  of  your  progres- 
sive State,  that  there  is  a  strong  determination  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  to  gWe  to  all  your  schools  the  great- 
est efficiency  and  excellence. 

That  good,  well-trained,  efficient  teachers  are  essential  to  secure  this,  it 
would  be  folly  to  doubt.  But  whether  foolish  or  otherwise,  there  are  many 
trustees,  I  regret  to  say,  who  seem  yet  to  think  that  almost  any  person  who 
can  read,  write  and  eipheVi  is  competent  to  teach;  provided  he  can  be  em- 
ployed at  a  very  low  salary.  I  am  glad  to  be  at)le  to  testify  that  this  is 
not  the  principle  which  has  actuated  the  trustees  and  superintendents  of 
echools  in  some  of  the  cities  and  villages  of  your  State.  Many  of  your 
cities  and  larger  towns  have  schools  which,  for  efficiency  and  excellence, 
are  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  those  of  any  other  city  or  town  in  the 
land. 

Should  any  one  desire  to  know  how  this  state  of  things  has  been  secured^ 
he  would  learn,  on  inquiry,  that  superintendents  have  been  selected  be- 
cause of  their  competency,  faithfulness  and  efficiency ;  who,  in  their  turn, 
have  made  it  a  point,  as  far  as  possible,  to  select  none  but  competent,  well- 
trained,  professional  teachers.  Hence  we  find,  scattered  over  the  State, 
many  persons  engaged  in  teaching  who  have  devoted  much  time,  labor 
and  money  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  noble  work.  I  rejoice  to  learn 
that  many  of  these  trustees  and  superintendents  are  firm  in  the  opinion 
that  a  person  who  has  not  had  some  special  training  in  iheedenee  of  teach- 
ing is  not  qualified  for  the  work.  Persons  must  l)e  specially  educated  be* 
for  they  can  become  good  teachers,  and  good  teachers  must  be  liberally 
paid.  When  this  is  done,  One  very  long  step  will  have  been  taken  towards 
the  elevation  of  our  schools. 

The  manner  of  selecting  and  recommerding  text-books  is  a  subject 
which  has  engaged  the  attention,  not  only  of  Indiana  educators  but  those, 
also,  of  other  States.  That  good,  well  arranged  text-books  are  eesential  to 
the  best  progress  of  a  school,  there  can  be  no  question.  But  the  frequent 
changes  of  text-books — changes  often-times  made  without  reason, or  with- 
out due  consideration — constitute,  without  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  dissatis- 
ftction  of  which  we  hear  so  much.  The  practices  of  *^  log-rolling,"  "wire- 
pulling," "  pipclaying,"  " brow-beating,"  etc.,  etc..  which  are  so  familiar 
to  certain  classes  of  politicians,  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  series  of  text-books.  Teachers  and  school  officers  must  be 
left  free  to  exercise  their  own  unbiased  judgment  upon  the  merit  or  de- 
merit of  the  books  offered.  They  must  be  the  sole  judges  of  what  is  really 
an  improvement,  and  what  is  best  adapted  to  their  wants.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  an  author  or  a  publisher  of  school  books  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  co-laborer  in  the  noble  work  of  education,  for  he  is  employ- 
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ing  his  energy  and  talents  to  perfect  the  iooU  or  helps  which  the  good 
teacher  requires. 

But  this  is  only  true  when  the  publisher,  or  his  ngent  confines  himself 
to  his  legitimate  work,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  mentioned  above. 
Acting  upon  this  principle,  he  may  unite  in  the  efforts  of  educators  with 
whom  he  associate;*,  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  experience  in  school  matten, 
much  good  may  result  from  his  counsels. 

But  when  a  publisher  or  his  agent  is  accustomed  to  pettifogging,  bnV. 
ing,  intriguing,  or  packing  boards  of  trustees,  or  any  means  whatever 
merely  for  the  purpo$?e  of  forcing  his  books  into  schools,  without  regard  to 
merit,  he  should  be  discarded  as  unworthy  the  com)  any  of  teachers.  I 
have  made  these  statements  believing  that  there  is  sometimes  danger  of 
rejecting  a  valuable  aid  to  the  educational  work  because,  in  some  instances 
improper  practices  may  have  been  adopted  by  those  who,  pretending  to  bs 
the  friends  of  schools,  are  really  only  the  friends  of  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests. The  first  duty  of  a  publisher  should  be  to  make  a  book  possesttng 
real  merit— one  which  is  worth  adoptiog — then  to  furnish  teachers  and 
school  officers  favorable  opportunities  to  examine  it,  and  judge  of  its  me> 
its,  leaving  them  to  decide  as  shall  seem  best. 

If  this  practice  was  adopted  our  schools  could  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
improvements  in  text-books,  and  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  complain 
of  book  publishers  or  their  agents. 

M.  H.  B. 

LoinsviLLiB,  Kt^  June  11th,  1867. 


JACKSON  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


Medoba,  Ikd.,  July  Sth^  1867. 

Prof.  Georos  W.  Hobs,  Dear  Sir: — 

The  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Institute  opened  at  Medora,  on  Monday 
July  1st,  1867,  and  closed  on  the  Friday  lollowing.    The  attendance  was 
large,  and  the  interview  was  pleasant  and  instructive;  due  mainly  to  the 
activity  of  our  School  Examiner,  James  W.  Hamilton  of  Brownstown, 
whose  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  the  work.    He  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel,  and  kept  the  ball  rolling  urtil  the  close.    We  had  some  in- 
structive ler-eons  in  Geograpy  and  the  best  mode  of  teaching  it,  by  Prot 
D.  Moore,  of  Clear  Spring,  a  teacher  of  long  experience.    Prof.  Doyle,  of 
Seymour,  was  present  and  led  a  class  in  History ;  and  gave  sug|restions, 
f^om  time  to  time,  in  reference  to  school  government,  etc.    Prof.  William 
Cutflinger,  who  teaches  the  select  school  in  Tampico,  gave  some  good  les- 
sons in  English  Grammar;  also,  his  mode  of  analyzing  sentences.     Prof. 
Turrell  infused  quite  an  interest  into  the  minds  of  the  teachers    In  refer* 
ence  to  the  much  neglected  study,  analysis  of  words,  their  origin,  etc.    It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  give  some  instruction  in  Arithmetic.    We  were  faTOT«d 
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with  some  gO'>d  essay?,  lectures  and  son^ ;  also,  some  gymnastic  pzorcises 
suitable  to  Primary  Schools.  Some  time  was  allotted  for  tCHehers  to  give 
their  experience  in  teaching  and  governing  schools,  in  which  all  the  teach, 
ers,  both  hidies  and  gentlemen,  took  part.  We  feel  that  a  lively  interest 
has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers  of  Jackbon  county,  and  that 
each  teacher  will  go  to  his  or  her  respective  field  of  labor  encouraged  with 
the  thought  that  he  or  she  is  not  alom  iu  the  great  work,  but  are  colabo- 
rers  with  the  army  of  teachers  of  this  State ;  and  that  each  County  Insti- 
tute is  a  Coippany.  Our  next  Institute  will  bo  held  in  Seymour,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  next. 

John  A.  Plummeb,  President 

K.  B.  Would  you  please,  if  you  think  advisable,  have  this  inserted  in 
the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  A.  Pluhmxb. 


BE  HAPPY  NOW. 


Pope  says,  "man  never  is,  but  always  to  he  blest."  That  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  happiness,  like  the  rainbow,  is  always  in  the  distance.  Thisi 
we  believe,  is  the  general  theory  of  mankind,  and  too  often  their  sad  ex- 
perience. But  wisdom  says  otherwise,  namely;  be  happy  now.  The 
apostle  Paul  sustains  this  doctrine  when  he  says,  *'I  have  learned  in  what- 
soever state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content."  By  this  we  understand  the 
apostle  to  teach  that  no  condition  is  destitute  of  all  the  elements  of  hap- 
piness. If  this  be  so,  our  motto  contains  true  wisdom,  teaching  us  to  b} 
happy  DOW,  not  always  postponing,  to  a  future  day,  or  to  some  opportune 
time.  He  who  thus  postpones  will  never  see  the  day,  or  that  opportune 
time.  He  will  verify  the  truth  of  Pope's  statement,  but  not  that  ot 
Paul's. 

Both  wisdom  and  Scripture  encourage  us  to  try  to  extract  happiness 
from  the  present,  taking  with  thankful  hearts  the  little  drops,  as  God  in 
his  mercy  shall  distil  them  into  our  cup,  rather  than  reject  all  with  the 
hope  of  a  copious  shower  that  may  never  oome.  Therefore,  let  the  boy 
learn  to  be  happy  "TthW^ preparing  his  lesson,  not  waiting  to  recite;  the 
teacher  while  Uaehing^  not  waiting  until  teaching  is  done:  the  maiden 
while  a  fnaiden^  not  waiting  till  she  becomes  a  matron;  the  peasant  while 
toiling  as  a  peasant,  not  waiting  until  be  shall  become  a  King;  and  all 
nov,  Done  waiting  until  an  uncertain  hereafter,  for,  in  happiness  seeking 
as  in  sightseeing,  "'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,  and  robes 
the  mountain  in  its  azure  hue."    Therefore  aim  to  be  happy  now, 

E.  D. 
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WHAT  TO  BE. 


B  patient,  B  prayerful,  B  humble,  B  mild, 

B  wise  aa  Solomon,  B  meek  as  a  child, 

B  studious,  B  thoughtfVil,  B  loving,  B  kind, 

B  sure  you  make^matter  subservient  to  mind, 

B  cautious,  B  prudent,  B  trustful,  B  true, 

B  courteous  to  all  men,  B  friendly  to  few; 

B  temperate  in  argument,  pleasure  and  wine, 

B  careful  of  conduct,  money  and  time, 

B  cheerful,  B  grateful,  B  hopeful,  B  firm, 

B  peaceful  B  benevolent,  willing  to  learn ; 

B  courageous,  B  gentle,  B  liberal,  B  just, 

B  aspiring,  B  modest,  because  thou  art  dust, 

B  honest,  B  holy,  transparent  and  pure, 

B  dependent,  B.Christ-Iike,  and  you'll  be  secure. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Slaied  Copy  and  Drawing  Books. — A  company  at  Norwich,  Conn^ii 
manufacturing  a  neat  artiele  of  slated  copy  and  drawing  books.  Thete 
combine  neatness,  convenience  and  seemingly  durability,  conaeqaently 
give  promise  of  real  utility. 


Ooodspeeda  Chlden  Pens. — Per  courtesy  of  the  manufacturers,  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  box  of  "  Ooodspeed's  Golden  Pens."  So  far  as  tried,  ve 
have  found  these  to  be  superior  pens.  They  are  steel  pens  with  a  **  golden'' 
name. 


Hand  Book  of  JBisiory.  By  John  H.  Gregory,  LL.  D.  Regent  of  Um 
Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  and  ez-Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction in  Michigan.    12mo.;  pp.  171. 

This  book  presents  a  compendium  of  historical  events  of  the  sixteenUi 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  also  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth. It  presents  a  brief  statement  of  the  event,  with  the  date,  making 
few  or  no  comments,  and  giving  no  opinions.  The  work  is  a«oompanied 
with  a  chronological  map  covering  the  same  period  of  time.  This  mip 
exhibits,  by  means  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  the  date  of  the  event 
The  aim  is  to  aid  the  memory  by  means  of  association  and  claasiflcation; 
that  association  and  classification  being  addressed  to  the  eye.  In  a  word 
it  is  chronology  presented  in  an  objective  form,  and  to  be  apprehended  br 
sense.    The  plan  and  execution  seem  good. 
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Sti.  Nevin3t  the  Neion  Bey;   or^  Street  Life  in  Boston.     By   Henrj 
MorgMD. 

This  work  purports  to  represent  the  poverty,  degradation  and  crime 
among  the  poor  and  ignorant  of  Boston.    It  presents  a  dark  and  dtsmal 
picture  of  squalor  and  vice  in  the  Athens  of  America.    It  uncovers  sinks 
of  corruption,  and  lays  bare  the  actions  of  certain  conscienceless  money- 
lenders who  grind  the  face  of  the  poor.    If  these  statements  all  be  true, 
they  are  quite  enough  to  make  one  blush  for  humanity.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
tbflt  this  book  may  reach  the  eyes  of  somfi  who  have  no  pity  for  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless.    While  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  Boston,  or  any 
other  large  city,  famishes  abundant  material  of  the  kind  here  represented, 
certain  portions  of  this  book  show  that  the  author  has  drawn  liberally 
upon  his  own  imagination.    To  instance  cases :  we  notice  first,  Ned.  Kev- 
ins' pleas  with  the  jailor.    Here  a  youth,  almost  without  book  learning, 
surrounded  while  growing  up  with  the  vile  and  ignorant,  is  represented 
as  using  the  language  of  maturity  and  scholarship.    He  pleads  with  the 
jailor  not  to  put  irons  on  his  wrists,  and  in  his  plea  he  is  represented  as 
using  the   following  highly  figurative  and  ornate  language:  *'0h,  how 
those  irons  would  weep  to  be  put  on  my  hands!    Ah  I  their    •     •     * 
mouths  would  refuse  to  close  upon  me;  their  jaws  would  set  at  sight  of  so 
cruel  an  intent."    This  language  would  much  better  become  a  Cicero  than 
a  poor  street  boy  in  Boston.    Also  the  prayer  of  Ned.'s  mother  just  before 
her  death,  is,  in  portions  of  it,  more  the  prayer  of  a  formal  Christian  on  a 
public  occasion,  when  learning  takes  the  place  of  piety.    Two  sentenoes 
of  this  prayer  stand  thus :  "  High  rolling  on  the  tide  of  this  great  city  of 
iniquity,  let  guardian  spirits  pilot  him  over  the  shoals  of  deceit  and  crime. 
A  Wandering  Ulysses,  may  he  chain  himself  to  the  mast  of  firmness,  and 
iiop  his  ears  to  the  voice  of  sirens."    A-  dying  mother  does  not  pray  in 
fine  figrures  of  rhetoric ;  much  less  if  that  mother  be  dying  of  poverty  and 
overwork  in  a  hovel  and  leaving  a  child  in  a  large  city  without  a  friend 
on  earth.     No,  a  prayer  under  such   oircumstaHces  as  these  disdains 
rhetoric ;  it  seeks  the  simplest,  strongest,  and  fewest  words  possible. 

It  is  not  believed  that  all  the  book  is  thus  over  colored,  yet  we  think  it 
unfortunate  that  the  author  should  over  color  in  any  case,  and  especially 
in  the  solemn  exercise  of  prayer. 

Notwithstanding  objections  of  the  kind  just  named,  it  is  believed  this 
book  will  do  good.  For  the  multitude  will  read,  weep,  and  grow  tender, 
and  pofsibly  purer.  Possibly  some  jShylock  may  read,  think,  feel)  and 
at  last  recede  fromiis  purpose  to  have  the  pound  of  flesh. 


THE  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 


JPrmeiicmif  $1.    JSUnMmtmryf  60  efc    ^ritmmr^,  40  «<«• 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 


Clear;  thorough;  comprehensive;  lopicRlly  «rmnged ;  well  graded;  Mipplied  with 
a  great  variety  of  examplen  :  exact  in  iheir  definitjoni* ;  brief  in  their  lulen  ;  i'ondMi*«<I 
and  f«earrhing  in  fheir  analysis  ;  up  to  the  times ;  teach  the  methods  actually  nsed>>y 
busine-s  men  ;  oblige  the  pupil  to  think  in  i«pite  of  himself;  fit  the  learner  for tht 
counting  room  an  no  other  seriea  does  ;  the  only  books  that  a  progrf•^••ive  tej»c'her  cm 
afford  to  use  ;  perfect  text  bofks ;  with  no  defect-.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounce*!  hy 
teachers  on  our  new  Arifhmetica.  Such  are  the  features  that  ma^e  them  supenor  ti 
all  others,  and  are  introducing  them  into  •schools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  ArithnieiicH  that  recognize  the  great  finnncial  changes  of  the  lut 
five  years,  the  in<Teo.-»e  in  price-*,  the  riitference  between  go'd  and  currency,— that  d^ 
scribe 'he  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparative  insults  of 
inve*itnunls  in  them. 

Quackenl»os'8  Arithmetics  {the  whole  s^r  e«  or  individual  books)  are  pronounced  tlw 
be»t  ever  pnbH.'^hed,  hv  •*uch  eminent  educators  as 

JOHN.  C.  HARkNESS,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  State  Normal  Pchool. 

E.  D.  KINGSi  EY,  Superintendent  of  Common  8choo4s,  (Columbus,  O. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  Hiuh  School,  Edgartown,  Mius>*. 

U.  SMART,  Principal  Cln^sicd  Academv,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HENRY  W.  FAY,  Principid  ClM.«sioHl  Sci.ool,  New|K)rt,  R.  I. 

J.  C    RIDF'ATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  S<'hoolj*,  Lawrenceburg,  lad. 

J.  M.  r;ODHEY,  Principal  Academy,  E.igle  Mills,  N.  C. 

REV.  J.  H.  URUN'NER,  President  Hiwassee  Collpge.  Tenn. 

C.  HO.C<»Mn,  Principsl  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  KIRK,  Pnncipal  Third  District,  Columbus,  O. 
W.  K.  COo'iAN,  Prineif)Ml  Academy,  Or«vtown,  Tex. 

D.  McMl'RRAY,  Principal  of  Academv,  iJnionvdle,  Iowa. 

C.  M.  BARROWS.  Principal  Classiosl  School,  Wnliwle,  Msbs. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  President  Hillsboro  (O.)  Female  College. 


AT7  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  -  -  -  $1 30 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  GRAMMAR,  -  -  -       0  60 

These  books  make  thorough  grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  required 
by  any  other  system.  They  are  ))hilosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical,  t-old  in  their 
reforms,  make  the  learning  of  grammar  eat«y,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  po«ttJv» 
pleasure.  Such'  is  the  testimony  of  our  best  educators,  aa  bhown  by  their  letters  in  otf 
Circular,  where  hosts  of  recommcndationa  are  published. 

Primary  History  United  States,  for  Beginners,        -        $L 
Illustrated  School  History  U.  B.,  brought  down  to  1866, 92. 

The  Bosrd  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  recently  adopted  for  their  Com* 
mon  Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otner  text  tx>ok8,  Quackenbos's  Ariibmeti«'«, 
Grammars,  Plnlosophy,  rom|>osition.  and  Rhetoric.  The  Ail^imeticB  are  alM>  officially 
adopted  for  (he  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  %d  the  Grammar  by  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  California,  the  cities  of  Koche»ter,  Charleston,  Colnmbuai^  and 
hundreds  of  other  places. 

We  mail  gp^inun  opies  of  these  Standard  Books  to  anv  Teacher  or  SekoU  Officer  on  re- 
eeipt  of  one-half  the  cAove  price*.  A  cartful  examination  ieaU  we  ask,  W^  tue  irjerior  6oefti 
when  the  heU  are  wUHn  reach  t 

Wavorahie  Terms  made  far  Wnirodneiian^ 

Address,  D.  AFPLXTON  A  Co.,  Publishers, 

443  A  445  Broadway,  New  York. 

V  Or,  QBO.  H.  T WIS8,  TrareUnc  AfenU 
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SELF  CpNTROL. 


By  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  President  of  State  University. 

Self  control  relates  not  to  temper  alone ;  it  implies  the  due  re- 

'  strain t  of  all  our  passions,  appetites  and  propensities.     It  includes 

temperance  in  its  widest  sense,  abstinence  from  all  excesses  and 

Wees  which  injure  the  health,  impair  the  strength  and  activity  c^ 

body  and  mind,  weaken  the  character,  destroys  our  influence,  and 

ciitB  short  our  lives.     To  yield  to  the  passions  and  appetites  of  the 

animal  nature  without  restraint,  involves  these  consequences.    They 

may  be  remote  and  slow,  but  they  are  sure.    The  eternal  and  im- 

mutable  laws  of  nature  have  established  this  connection,  and  decreed 

these  results.     They  can  not  be  avoided.     Hence  it  is  one  of  the 

plainest  dictates  of  prudence,  one  of  the  first  and  most  imperative 

duties  which  we  owe  to  ourselves,  to  keep  these  appetites  and  pro. 

pensities  of  the  animal  nature  under  strict  control.     If  to  defend 

the  person  boldly  from  the  violent  assault  of  the  robber  or  assassin 

be  a  duty,  much  mortis  it  to  defend  the  mind  and  moral  nature 

from  injury  and  ruin.     Sensuality  ruins  both  body  and  soul.     He 

who  yields  to  this  foe  is  lost  I     Many,  from  an  unusual  proneness  to 

indulge,  have  objected  to  this  restraint  upon  this  department  of  our 

nature,  alleging  the  passions,  appetites  and  propensities  were  im* 

planted  in  us  by  the  Creator,  and,  consequently,  they  are  the  high- 
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est  law  of  our  being ;  and  in  following  them,  we  are  but  obeyiog 
the  law  of  our  God-^ven  nature. 

True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  God  has  formed,  and  strung,  and  tuned  the 
human  heart,  and  that  the  appetites  and  passions  were  implanted  for 
wise  purposes.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  their  perversion  and  un- 
limited indulgence  are  therefore  right.  Such  a  sentiment  is  equally 
at  war  with  all  law,  human  and  divine,  and  the  reason  and  common 
sense  of  mankind.  All  law  is  designed  for  restraint,  and  if  no  re- 
straint were  needed,  then  God's  law  is  needless,  and  he  made  a 
mistake  in  imparting  it  to  man.  All  human  laws  are  out  of  place 
and  at  war  with  the  nature  of  things.  The  whole  family  of  man 
must  have  been  greatly  deceived  in  imagining  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  crime  and  wrong  in  the  world.  The  thief,  the  murderer. 
tike  adulterer,  but  follows  the  instincts  of  their  nature ;  and  conse- 
quently the  highest  law  of  their  being,  and  are  perfectly  innocenty 
and  yet  the  world  has  pronounced  them  criminals,  and  deserving  of 
severe  punishment. 

Such  a  gospel  is  the  antipodes  of  that  of  Christ,  who  preached 
"  If  any  man  will  be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself;"  this,  "  let 
a  man  follow  himself."     The  excesses  and  perversions  of  the  pas- 
sions are  the  cause  of  the  miseries  of  this  disordered  world.    Fol' 
lowing  himself,  man  lost  the  bowers  of  Eden,  and  made  earth  the 
home  of  demons  who  have  blighted  all  that  was  beautiful  and  good. 
The  stars  which  they  have  struck  from  the  moral  heavens,  and 
changed  to  lurid  thunderbolts,  are  numberless.     The  germs  which 
would  have  developed  in  flowers,  fragrant  and  beautiful,  have  beeA 
transmuted  to  thorns  and  deadly  poison.     Summer  has  given  place 
to  winter,  day  to  midnight,  health  and  life  to  sickness  and  death* 
happiness  to  misery,  heaven  to  hell  I     Heaven  designed  that  -we 
should  eat  nutritious  and  wholesome  food,  but  never  that  we  should 
drench  our  stomach  and  brains  with  the  juice  of  tobacco,  nauseat- 
ing and  poisonous.     Heaven  designed  that  we  should  take  pleasuT« 
in  slaking  our  thirst  from  the  cool  and  limpid  fountain,  but  not  with 
"  RIFLE  WHISKY,"  or  Other  liquors,  which  fire  the  brain,  taint  the 
body,  and  madden  the  soul.    These  are  crimes  against  the  Grod  of 
nature  as  well  as  ourselves. 

Vice  cowers  in  the  light  of  day,  and  seeks  concealment.  Anom- 
alies however,  sometimes  appear.  A  few  may  be  found  who  boast 
of  the  slighter  indulgence  and  deviations  from  strict  virtue,  and 
daim  them  as  a  ground  for  additional  esteem  and  applause  fram 
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their  fellows.    They  desire  these  peccadilloes  or  little  sins,  as  thej 
call  them,  to  be  regdrded  as  the  eccentricities  of  an  independent 
and  original  genius,  which  can  not  brook  the  restraint  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  conventional  proprieties  of  society.     It  is  a  part 
of  their  nature,  and  they  are  not  ashamed  to  let  it  be  known.    They 
are  not  puritans  or  hypocrites.     They  disclaim  to  conceal  any  of 
their  foibles.     They  are  honest,  they  are  independent,  open  and 
aboveboard ;  aiid  if  they  sometimes  offend  in  minor  points,    it  is 
because  they  wish  to  be  true  to  themselves,  and  their  own  individ- 
uality.    Verily  such  have  their  regard;  they  are  greeted  with^ 
applause  and  welcomed  as  champions,  by  all  those  viciously  dis- 
posed; and  many  otherwise  excellent  men  and  women  are,  with  an 
unwarranted  stretch  of  the  mantle  of  charity,  ready  to  palliate  their 
sins,  and  worship  them  as  heroes ;  not  thinking  how  fearfully  this 
their  folly  tends  to  moral  ruin — to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  well  being  of  society. 

Those  who  thus  glory  in  their  shame,*  instead  of  being  flattered, 
should  be  met  with  universal  and  unreserved  reprobation. 

L  First,  those  who  assume  to  act  such  a  character,  exhibit  an 
amount  of  egotism  absolutely  unpardonable,  even  in  this  age,  in 
which  the  ^  big-head  "  is  a  disease  yspected  to  be  somewhat  preva^ 
lent.  '  He  virtually  asserts  himself ,  a  personage  extraordinary,  far 
above  ordinary  mortals.  He  is  a  genius,  a  model  specimen  of  hu- 
manity, whose  great  talents  and  many  excellent  traits  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  redeem  all  the  delinquences  of  which  he  may  be 
guilty.  Hence  he  may  claim  privileges  denied  to  others,  and  do 
things  with  impunity  whi^h  would  spot  the  reputation  of  common 
men.  He  claims  a  royal  prerogative  to  set  public  opinion  at  defiance, 
and  to  trample  under  foot  the  proprieties  of  life,  while  he  holds 
others  to  a  strict  accountability  in  their  intercourse  with  himself. 

n.  It  is  an  unjust  and  disparaging  charge  against  his  associates 
and  the  rest  of  mankind.  His  uncharitableness  here  contrasts 
strongly  with  Ids  demand  upon  the  charity  of  his  friends.  He  as- 
sumes that  all  mankind  but  himself,  are  veiled ;  that  they  are  guilty 
of  hidden  crimes  and  secret  faults — ^that  there  is  a  skeleton  in  every 
house,  carefully  concealed  by  its  owners — ^in  short,  that  all  are  much 
worse  than  himself,  and  are  moreover  guilty  of  cowardice  and 
hypocrisy.  From  the  motive  of  servile  fear,  they  are  deterred 
from  avowing  what  they  really  are ;  hence  they  cover  their  faults, 
and  hypocritically  pretend  to  be  what  they  are  not,  wolves  in 
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sheep's  clothing ;  whereas,  if  thej  would  be  hoaest  and  bold  as  I 
am,  and  show  their  Arue  character,  thej  would  be  seen  to  be  much 
worse  than  myself.  Now,  this  wholesale  charge  of  hypocrisy  and 
meanness,  is  not  true.  We  justly  despise  the  hypocrite  who  sails 
under  false  colors,  stealing  the  livery  of  heaven  in  order  to  serve  the 
devil.  But  while  there  may  be  a  few  hypocrites,  the  great  majoritj 
are  honest,  and  each  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  race,  to  promptly 
repel  such  insinuations  by  discountenancii^  this  vain  and  insolent 
boaster. 

III.  Thirdly,  no  one  has  the  right  to  parade  his  own  follies  and 
vices  before  the  public  and  glory  in  them,  because  he  thereby  be- 
comes an  injury  to  the  community.  He  becomes  a  public  naisanoe, 
and  should  be  suppressed.  The  truly  virtuous,  by  such  an  exhibi- 
tion are  pained  aiid  disgusted,  the  unwary  and  the  young  are  cor- 
rupted, and  vice  is  nuule,  in  some  degnse,  respectable,  and  example 
is  contagious.  Secret  vice  injures  only  those  immediately  concerned 
in  the  guilt ;  but  public  exhibitions  injures  the  whole  community- 
A  barrel  of  liquor  may  lie  upon  the  sidewalk,  while  it  is  thought 
to  be  a  barrel  of  flour,  for  weeks,  and  no  harm  is  done ;  but  open 
|t  and  distribute  its  contents,  and  by  night  fifl^  are  made  drunk, 
and  perhaps  as  many  families  are  made  wretched.  Unnecessary 
publicity  to  the  details  of  crime  and  of  criminal  trials,  tends  greatly 
to  corrupt  public  morals,  and  create  a  morbid  appetite  for  horrid 
recitals.  In  this  way  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  doing  an  irre- 
parable injury  to  the  rising  generation.  The  mind  becomes  fiEuniiiar- 
ised  to  crime  and  pollution,  and  entertains  all  its  loathsome  scenes 
without  revulsion,  if  not  with  pleasure.  Hence  it  is  prepared  for 
the  commission  of  similar  acts. 

**  Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  hideous  mien, 
That  to  be  hated,  she  need  only  to  be  seen; 
But  seen  too  oft,  and  grown  familiar  with  her  fiu»^ 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Immense  is  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  conductors  of  the 
press,  and  also  upon  parents,  who  must  be  responsible  for  the  charac- 
ter of  the'  literature  .which  they  permit  their  children  to  peruse,  and 
all  its  results.  What,  it  will  be  asked,  would  you  make  men  hypo- 
crites ?  If  they  are  really  bad,  is  it  not  better  that  they  expose 
themselves,  than  deceive  their  neighbors  ?  Would  you  whitewash 
men,  and  make  them  painted  sepulchers,  such  as  were  the  Jews 
whom  the  Savior  rebuked? 
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Criminals  should  be  detected  and  punished.  The  safety  df  the  com- 
fflonity  demands  it.  GiTing  publicity  to  vice  is  one  thing,  and  making 
hke  pretensions  to  sanctity  of  character,  is  another ;  and  the  latter  was 
the  vice  of  the  Pharisees,  rebuked  by  Christ.  The  former  is  the 
wrong  we  condemn.  The  dunghill  had  better  be  covered  over  with 
lime.  The  cess-pool,  exhaling  miasma  and  death,  should  be  covered 
oyer,  or  the  escape  of  its  effluvia  prevented,  rather  than  that  multi* 
tades  should  suffer.  The  one  infected  with  disease  should  be  con* 
jfbed,  rather  than  suffsr  contagion  to  spread.  No  one  should  be 
permitted  to  exhibit  his  moral  disease,  and  thus  spread  moral  con- 
tagion. > 

ly.     Fourthly,  the  effect  of  si!ich  a  course  is  most  injurious  upon 
the  individual  himself.     By  indulgence  all  the  active  powers  of  our 
nature  become  stronger.     Habits  are  formed  which  bind  us  in  fet- 
ters of  iron.     By  yielding  to  his  propensities  and  appetites,  no 
reform  is  possible ;  he  must  grow  worse  and  ^rorse.     Petty  vices 
become  grosser  ones ;  the  occasional  glass  ends  in  tippling,  and  this 
if  succeeded  by  beastly  intemperance,  and  the  drunkard's  grave. 
So  in  all  the  other  forms  of!  fashionable  vice ;  the  work  of  ruin  is 
accomplished  by  degrees.     Look  over  the  wrecks  which  strew  the 
pathway  of  life,  and  learn  a  lesson  of  self  control.     The  only  safety 
to  be  found  is  in  always  resisting  temptation ;  never  yidding.  Never 
dare  to  enter  the  charmed  circle ;  few  who  pass  that  boundary,  ever 
/  return.     Once  on  the  wave,  they  are  borne  helplessly  onward  until 
they  reach  the  fearful  descent,  and  disappear  forever.     Here  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  young  men ;  and  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
coontiy.     When  Cataline  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  liberties  of 
Rome,  he  began  by  corrupting  the  young  men.     The  chief  cause 
of  the  recent  dreadful  rebellion,  was  the^dissolute  character  of  the 
young  men  of  the  South.    The  vices  prevalent  throughout  the  re- 
gion where  the  ^peeultar  instituHan**  prevailed,  fitted  the  genera- 
tion for  the  treason,  crime  and  desperation  which  the  rebels  exhib-- 
ited.     Will  the  parents  of  the  whole  country  take  warning  ?    At 
some  of  the  junctions  of  the  network  of  railroads  by  which  our 
country  is  covered?  may  sometimes  be  seen  two  trains  on  the  same 
track,  moving  in  the  same  direction.     For  hundreds  of  miles  they 
have  been  near  each  other.    They  pass  a  certain  point ;  the  fore- 
most makes  the  usual  curve  and  keeps  on  the  old  tra6k ;  as  the  other 
approaches,  the  switch  is  adjusted,  and  the  direction  is  changed, 
almost  imperceptibly  at  first — ^not  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch— 
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but  in  a  few  moments  those  trains  are  miles  apart,  seen  onlj  bj  the 
smoke  through  the  trees,  or  ascending  among  th^  hills.    On  thej 
pursue  their  lightning  pace  until  they  stop  on  opposite  shores  of  the 
continent.     Such  is  the  passage  of  life,  OTer  the  track  of  virtue  and 
▼ice.    Their  divergence,  at  first  scarcely  perceptible,  but  their  ter- 
minous  the  opposite  poles ;  as  wide  apart  as  heaven  and  hell.  Two 
youths  start  together  in  the  morning  of  life ;  side  by  side  they  tra- 
verse the  road  for  a  time  ;  one  is  true  to  himself  and  to  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  steadily  pursuing  the  path  of  virtue  and  the  noble  aspira- 
tions of  his  youth;  the  other  yields  to  the  tempter — sloth,  company, 
the  cards,  billiards,  the  cup,  the  enchantment  of  sensual  pleasures 
and  they  separate.     One  graduates  with  honor,  the  other  with  dis- 
honor ;  one,  happy  and  useful',  a  blessing  to  his  country  and  his.racei 
finishes  a  noble  career,  while  millions  pronounce  his  name  with 
blessings,  and  ^  angels  bear  him  on  their  snowy  wings  to  his  eternal 
home."     The  other,  a  loathsome  wreck,  a  curse  to  Jiis  family,  ends 
his  disgraceful  life  in  the  dungeon,  or  on  the  scaffold,  while  his  ruined 
soul  sinks  to  be  the  food  of  the  never  dying  worm. 
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V. 


By  Hamilton  S.  McRea. 


The  law  recognizes  each  incorporated  city,  town  and  township 
as  a  distinct  corporation  for  educational  purposes.  As  school  cor- 
porations, they  are  provided  with  trustees,  who  ^  take  charge  of 
educational  affairs,"  and  have  power  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study, 
uniform  text  books  and  needful  regulations. 

In  the  township  schools  there  is  this  peculiarity.  Unless  tl^e  in- 
habitants attached  to  any  district  neglect  so  to  do,  the  trustee  can 
not  designate  the  teacher,  yet  he  may  sometimes  influence  tiie  se- 
lection by  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  services  of  an  unskillful 
teacher  are  of  comparatively  little  value.  The  privilege,  so  called, 
of  designating  teachers,  by  a  direct  vote,  is  a  great  detriment  to 
the  schools.  Having  had  no  officer  or  committee  empowered  to 
procure  a  teacher,  the  inhabitants  will  sometimes  discover  that,  be- 
fore their  meeting  convenes,  the  cities  and  towns  have  secured 
many  of  the  best  teachers. 
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To  secure  the  most  saccessfol  management  of  an  nngraded 
school,  the  trustee  should  provide  ample  grounds,  not  less  than  an 
acre,  and  a  commodious  house,  containiilg  a  school  room  thirty  feet 
square,  with  a  door  partly  sashed,  on  each  side  of  the  teacher's 
platform,  opening  into  the  passages,  through  the  ante-rooms,  to  the 
,  hall  door.  The  room  should  be  furnished  with  single  desks,  suit- 
able blackboards,  wall  maps,  reading  charts,  phyBiological  charts, 
etc 

The  trustee,  on  consultation  With  the  examiner,  and  experienced 
teachers,  should  adopt  a  series  of  text  books,  and  prescribe  axourse 
of  studj  for  all  t^e  schools  within  his  jufisdiction.  Books  in  most 
general  use  ought  to  be  retained,  unless  there  are  cogent  reasons 
for  exchange.  The  following  is  suggested  as  a  course  of  study  for 
primary  schools : 

JUNIOR   DEPARXMENT. 

D  Class — Reading  Charts.  C — First  Reader.  B — Second 
Reader.    A — Third  Reader. 

t 

SENIOR    DBPARTMENT. 

D  Class — Fourth  Reader,  Arithmetic  to  fractions. .  C — Fifth 
Reader,  Fractions.  B — Sixth  Reader,  Arithmetic  to  Cube  Root. 
A — Sixth  Reader,  Arithmetic  completed  and  reviewed. 

Teach  orally  in  the  Junior  Department  the  'simplest  elements  of 
all  the  common  school  branches. 

Spell  new  words  in  readers,  and  selected  words  liable  to  be  mis- 
spelled. 

Print  on  slates  to  C  junior.  Draw  and  write,  on  slates,  to  A 
junior,  and  in  books  through  remainder  of  course. 

Begin  works  in  Arithmetic  and  Greography  in  A.  junior. 

Lay  aside  Greography  and  begin  book  on  Grammar  in  B  senior. 

Commence  with  books  in  Physiology  and  History  in  A  senior.  Use 
the  latter  as  a  reading  book. 

Written  exercises  should  be  frequently  required  in  both  depart- 
ments, nor  should  declamation  be  neglected.     . 

DAIXT  PROGRAMME. 

8.45  to  9.00,  opening  exercises. 
9.00  to  9.10,  D  junior,  reading  and  orthography* 
9.10  to  9.20,  C  junior,  reading  and  orthography. 
9.20  to  9.30,  B  junior,  reading  and  orthography. 
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9.30  to  9.45,  A  senior,  history  and  physiology.    . 

9.45  to  10.00,  A  and  B  senior,  grammar. 

10.00  to  10.15,  B^and  C  senior,  geography. 

10.15  to  10.30,  D  senior,  and  A  junior,  geography. 

10.30  to  10.45,  recess. 

10.45  to  11.00,  general  exercises. 

Ul.OO  to  11.15,  A  knd  B  senior,  arithmetic. 

11.15  to  11.25,  C  senior,  arithmetic. 

11.25  to  11.35,  D  senior,  arithmetic. 

11^5  to  11.40,  A  junior,  arithmetic 

11.40  to  12.00,  drawing  and  writing. 

12.00  to  1.30,  intermission. 

1.30  to  1.40,  D  junior,  reading  and  orthography. 

1.40  to  1.50,  C  junior,  reading  and  orthography. 

1.50  to  2.00,  B  junior,  reading  and  orthography. 

2.00  to  2.15,  A  and  B  senior,,  reading.  '    . 

2.15  to  2.30,  C  senior,  reading. 

2.30  to  2.45,  D  senior,  reading. 

2.45  to  2.50,  physical  exercise. 

2.50  to  3.00,  A  junior,  reading. 

3.00  to  3.15,  A,  B,  and  C  senior,  orthography. 

3.15  to  3.30  D  S.  and  A  junior,  orthography. 

The  general  exercises  may  consist  oi  flinging,  lessons  in  number, 
object,  etc. 

This  scheme  is  designed  to  show  what  is  possible  to  be  done,  by 
a  skillful  and  prompt  teacher,  with  a  school  in  which  classes  are 
not  too  large. 

The  words  to  be  spelled  should  be  chiefly  taken  from  the  read* 
ing  lessons.  The  teacher,  having  previously  made  the  selections, 
may  pronounce  alternately  from  two  lists. 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  names  of  pupils  in  the  highest  class, 
alphabetically  arranged,  should  be  entered  first  on  the  teachei^s 
record,  to  be  followed  by  the  other  classes,  in  proper  order.  The 
grade  should  be  determined  rather  by  the  lowest  than  by  the  high- 
est class  in  which  the  pupil  recites.  In  connection  with  these 
entries,  if  preferred,  the  attainments  of  pupils  may  be  presented  at 
a  glance,  by  assigning,  to  the  several  names,  a  spacer  for  each  kind 
of  credit.  In  both  departments,  attendance  and  deportment  credits 
should  be  allowed,  and  above  the  B  junior,  recitations  should  also 
be  credited. 
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There  is  no  time  to  waste  in  roll  calls,  or  in  filling  up  the  record, 
during  school  hours.  Being  supplied  with  a  slip  containing  the 
names,  numbered  as  in  the  record,  require  the  pupils,  for  roll  call, 
to  repeat,  successively,  their  respective  numbers.  Note  absences, 
tardies,  and  other  delinquencies,  as  they  occur,  by  simple  dots  or 
marks,  and  make  permanent  entries  after  dismission. 

Mr.  Wickersham,  for  scale  marks,  recommends  the  following : 

"5,  4,  3,  2, 1,  0 ;  meaning,  respectively,  very  goody  goody  middling^ 

raiher  had,  bad,  and  very  bad."    This  scale,  without  the  trouble  of 

reduction,  will  show  the  per  cent,  at  the  close  of  the  month.     To 

show  the  standing,  as  to  attendance,  deduct  the  number  of  tardies, 

and,  if  unexcused,  deduct  also  from  the  deportment.     If  absent 

temporarily,  without  fault,  the  deportment  may  be  credited.     As  a 

rale  in  such  case,  other  credits  should  not  be  allowed,  yet,  on  occa^ 

sional  days,  set  apart  by  the  State,  or  church,  pupils  may .  with 

propriety  be  regarded^  absent  on  duty,  under  the  qtuxsi  direction 

of  the  teacljier,  and  justly  entitled  to  be  credited  as  constructively 

present,  especially  if  in  school  on  the  next  day,  the  work  of  which 

may  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  the  previous  day. 

Although  it  is  important  to  record  the  recitations,  it  is  far  more 
important  to  hold  monthly  examinations,  and  record  the  average 
result  of  the  same.  These  should  be  chiefly  conducted  in  writing. 
Five  questions  on  a  subject  will  be  sufficient  to  embrace  the 
work  of  the  month. 

On  written  examinations,  for  promotion,  ten  questions  on  a  sub- 
^  ject  will  usually  be  sufficient.  I'hey  should  embrace  kll  the  studies 
of  the  class,  or  department,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  which  the  can- 
didate belongs.  Let  no  one  be  promoted  on  a  lower  general  aver- 
age than  seventy-five  per  cent.,  provided,  however,  that  a  good  ^ 
record  may  entitle  to  a  re-exaihination.  It  is  due  to  those  who 
pass,  that  certificates  of  the  fact  be  awarded.  Something  like  the. 
foUowing  will  do :  « 

,  having  passed  the  requisite  examination,  is  promoted  to 
— -  class, department,  School  No. , town- 


ship,    county. 

By  order  of 


Director. 


-,  Teacher. 


18 — 

Approved  by 


-,  Trustee. 


; 
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Except  in^ cases  of  promotion  to  a  higher  department,  the  appro- 
val should  he  omitted. 

The  teacher  will  usually  he  the  most  soitahle  person  to  coo- 
duct  the  examinations.  In  addition  to  written  examinatioofl, 
there  should  also  he  an  oral  examination,  near  the  middle  of  the 
term,  to  enahle  the  public  to  note  the  progress  of  the  school. 

It  is  sometimes  said  truly,  that  the  best  scholars  have  failed,  in 
the  examinations,  from  embarrassment.  The  fact  that  they  do,  is 
an  argument  for  keeping  up  the  examinations.  Life  is  hu^  a  coo- 
tinued  series  of  them,  and  they  should  he  so  frequent  in  school  ai 
to  banish  that  timidity  which  so  often  blasts  the  prospects  d 
success. 

As  soon  as  practicable,  each  township  should  have  a'  Higher 
School,  foi^  the  admission  of  pupils  from  all  the  districts,  after  cohi- 
pletion  of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  Primary  Schools. 
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The  necessity  of  government  in  our  schools  will  be  denied  by  no 
one.  Tliat  obedience  should  be  absolute  and  unconditional,  is 
equally  obvious.  The  teacher  should  be  master  of  the  situation) 
and  feel  that  confidence  in  his  ability  to  govern  which  alone  can 
give  him  that  peace  of  mind,  that  serenity  of  soul,  and  that  freedom 
from  a  troubled  spirit  which  will  enable  him,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, to  maintain  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  thus  reach 
the  highest  good. 

But,  before  we  proceed,  let  us  endeavor  to  obtain  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  terms  used,  as,  in  my  opinion,  many  persons  use  the 
words  "  discipline,"  "  gofemment "  and  "  order  "  without  any  juat 
conception  of  their  meaning,  or  the  proper  relation  the  one  sastains 
to  the  other. 

Government  is  that  power,  or  authority,  by  which  nations,  com- 
munities or  individuals  are  controlled.  Discipline  is  simply  that 
power,  or  authority,  applied  in  the  control  of  nations,  communitiefi 
or  individuals,  by  using  those  means,  appliances  and  laws  estab- 
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lished  by  the  goremment.    And  order  is  simplj  the  result  of  the 
other  two. 

As  applied  to  schools,  the  teacher,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  appliances  and  laws  to  be  used  in  governing  his  pupils, 
is  the  goyemment,  and  in  the  use  of  these  means  appliances,  *etc., 
that  discipline  is  carried  on,  of  which  the  quiet  and  orderly  conduct 
of  his  pupils  is  the  direct  result.  Since,  ther,  no  good  school  can 
ezist  without  order,  which  is  the  dir*icX  result  of  discipline,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  discipline  is  to  be  applied  becomes  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  teacher.  So  much  so  that,  upon  his  skill 
and  sagacity  in  discovering  and  carrying  them  out,  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  his  future  success  in  his  noble  calling. 

The  principles  of  discipline  naturally  arrange  themselves  under 
two  heads,  moral  and  physical,  and  these  consist  wholly  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  among  the  latter  of  which  corporal  punishment 
holds  a  prominent  place.  It  has  been,  and  still  is,  thought  by  many 
that  the  best  way  of  reaching  the  mind  is  through  the  integuments 
of  the  body,  as  if  the  mind  were  composed  of  a  certain  sofl,  mal- 
leable material  capable  of  being  drawn  out  and  shaped  as  the  heated 
iron  on  a  blacksmith's  anvil.  But  as  the  fogs  of  ignorance  are  slowly 
and  gradually  disappearing,  and  as  the  sun  of  science  ascends  from  the 
intellectual  horizon,  the  conviction  is  fastening  itself  upon  the  minds 
of  all  thinking  and  intelligent  men  and  women  of  the  community 
that  there  is  a  more  excellent  way.  , 

All  experience  has  shown  that  the  torture  of  the  body,  by  means 
of  the  rod  and  other  instruinents,  while  it  may  serve  in  some  meas- 
ure to  restrain  the  culprit  from  like  violations  of  order,  generally 
renders  him  hypocritical  and  more  guarded  in  future,  and  hence 
fiuls  entirely  to  reach  at  least  one  great  end  for  which  all  punish- 
ments should  be  administered,  viz. :  The  reformation  of  the  offend- 
er. View  it  in  the  best  light  we  can,  we  find  the  good  offsets  of 
administering  bodily  pain  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  limited 
to  those  few  cases  in  which  a  child  is  of  a  timid  and  shrinking  dis- 
position, and  has  a  very  great  dread  of  punishment.  But  in  many, 
and  I  might,  perhaps,  say  with  truth  in  most  cases,  the  offenders 
are  boys  and  girls  of  brave  and  really  noble  spirits,  who  soon  come 
to  consider  such  administratioAS  of  punishment  as  martyrdoms  to 
be  undergone  with  heroic  fortitude ;  and  those  who  pass  tlirough 
those  fiery  ordeals  with  the  least  show  of  suffering  are  regarded  by 
thdr  companions  with  the  highest  honor  and  admiration. 
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We  find  an  apt  illustration  of  this  principle  in  the  untatored  sar- 
age,  who  considers  it  a  deed  worthy  of  the  highest  meed  of  earthly 
honor  to  sit  down  on  a  bed  of  live  coals  and,  without  the  contne- 
tion  of  a  muscle,  smoke  his  calumet  of  peace  as  calmlj  as  if  going 
to  a  night's  repose.  But  do  not  understand  me  to  say  that,  in  ce^ 
tain  extreme  cases,  corporal  punishment  maj  not  be  used.  Indeed 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be  cruel  not  to  use  it,  as  the 
very  happiness  and  well  being  of  the  child  often  depends  upon  the 
judicious  use  of  a  little  severity  at  first  But  it  should  be  clearij 
ascertained,  by  every  teacher,  w^at  relation  it  sui^ins  to  the  other 
means,  and  used  by  hiTta  in  that  and  no  other. 

You  may  enforce  moral  suasion  with  all  the  eloquence  that  Cicero 
can  command ;  even  talk  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  angeli^ 
and  it  will  be  all  to  no  purpose  unless  it  be  positively  known  that 
there  is  a  power  somewhere,  corporal  in  its  nature,  that  will  be  uFed 
when  necessity  demands  it.  This  forms  the  basis  and  continent  of 
all  other  means  of  discipline ;  the  foundation  upon  which  every  got- 
emmental  structure  rests ;  tfie  line  of  operations  from  which!  you 
may  diverge,  but  to  which  you  may  be  often  compelled  to  retreat 

However,  to  the  high-toned  moral  teacher,  who  is  intelligent  and 
whose  soul  is  on  fire  with  the  love  of  bis  profession,  the  mere  knowl- 
edge of  its  existence  may  be  amply  sufficient. 

The  late  lamented  Dr.  Ray,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  says 
"  The  mora^  power  derives  its  existence  from  a  higher  and  purer 
sphere  than  this  world.  Its  sceptre  is  supported  by  the  better  as- 
pirations of  human  nature,  and  its  influence  in  drawing  out  and 
supporting  the  better  principles  of  our  nature  should  ever  be  warmly 
cherished.  The  sway  of  moral  power  is  mild  and  peaceful ;  but,  also, 
it  is  too  frequently  maintained  by  a  very  feeble  tenure.  Hence,  its 
influence  is  always  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  lower  influences  con- 
tinually at  work  in  the  human  heart,  abroad  in  society." 

Whenevei*,  therefore,  the  principles  and  influences  through  which 
moral  power  maintains  its  sway  are  hot  sufllciently  developed  to 
enable  the  instructor  to  govern  by  its  means,  corporal  punishment 
or  some  equivalent,  such  as  expulsion,  must  be  resorted  to.  But  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact  has  a  wonderful  effect  in  keeping  in  abey- 
ance those  lower  principles  which,  once  developed,  destroy  moral 
principles.  There  is  a  great  power  in  the  knowledge  of  the  exig- 
ence of  the  rod  which  will  be  used  when  necessity  demands  it 
What  a  great  mistake,  then,  for  a  trustee  or  a  teacher  to  make 
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prodamatioQ  that  he  will  govern  bj  moral  means  alone.     He  is 
thus  needlessly  destroying  the  strongest  support  of  the  power  on  ^ 
which  he  expects  to  rely. 

From  these  considerations,  then,  it  plainly  appears  that  there  must 
be  an  arm  of  power  somewhere,  physical  in  its  nature,  by  which  the 
moral  is  supported,  and  enforced  if  necessary.  All  experience 
teaches  us  that  moral  power  has  never  yet  been  used  with  much 
success,  either  in  the  government  o^  schools,  communities,  or  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  nations,  when  it  was  not  supported  by 
physical  power. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the  moral  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Stales^  and  many  persons  thought  that  it 
was  only  necessary  for  them  to  interpose  with  their  opinions  and 
advice  to  prevent  Russia  from  again  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
'Hungary.     This  may  be  true,  but  in  what  does  the  moral  power  of 
these  nations  consist.     Most  undoubtedly  in  their  fleets  and  armies. 
If,  happily,  these  are  sufficient  to  enforce  obedience  to  their  sugges- 
tions, then  will  their  advice  have  a  mighty  moral  power.     But  sup« 
pose  their  resources  were  no  more  extensive  than  those  of  Swit- 
zerland, would  their  advice  have  had  any  more  moral  influence  than 
hers,  or  would  their  suggestions  be  any  more  likely  to  be  heeded. 
Disguise  the  fact  as  you  may  by  any  fine  spun  theories,  or  deck  it 
out  with  all  the  gay  flowers  of  rhetoric,  yet  the  simple  truth  is  that 
the  teacher  brings  his  moral  power  most  effectually  to  bear  when 

if  not  heeded,  it  is  supported  by  the  rod  or  some  equivalent. 

« 

Then  if  the  above  reasoning  be  true,  we  have  amply  shown,  first 
by  the  nature  of  government  in  general,  and  second,  from  the  rela- 
tion which  the  moral  sustains  to  the  physical,  that  coi-poral  punish- 
ment can  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  at  least  as  an  arm  of  power 
held  la  reserve ;  and  our  prayer  to  God  is  that  it  may  always  re- 
main simply  as  such. 

But  we  think  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  corporal 
punishment  can  be  held  simply  as  a  power  behind  the  throne.  Let 
us  glance  a  moment  at  the  real  condition  ot  things.  The  children 
in  our  commpn  schools,  to  whom  discipline  must  be  applied,  are  of 
all  manner  of  dispositions,  and  of  every  variety  of  ti-aining.  Some 
have  been  petted,  and  every  wish  gratified,  until  they  have  become 
so  self-willed  that  they  are  intolerable  to  their  parents  and  a  nuis- 
ance to  all  around  them.  Others,  again,  have  been  praised  for  the 
energies  of  their  lower  propensities,  and  even  their  freaks  and  whims 
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have  been  enacted  into  household  words.  Some  have  been  pennit* 
ted  to  visit  the  dens  of  vice,  fouild  especially  in  our  large  cities,  and 
inhale  the  deadly  malarias  of  their  moral  atmospheres  until  thej 
have  become  so  contaminated  that  ^very  good  and  thought,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed,  is,  at  least,  hurried  out  of  sight.  And  some, 
again,  have  l^en  taught,  on  their  fathers'  knees,  to  take  the  hdj 
name  of  God  in  vain,  to  lie,  cheat  and  steal,  and.  many  other  kin- 
dred vices,  which  have  grown  with  their  growth  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength. 

Now  all  these  turbulent  spirits,  as  soon  as  they  cfoss  the  threshold 
of  the  school  room,  must  be  made  to  yield  obedience  to  the  same 
laws,  pursue  the  same  studies,  and  aim  at  the  same  general  results. 
How  is  this  mighty  work  to  be  performed,  this  mighty  reformation 
to  be  brought  about — ^a  reformation  mighty  in  its  effects  on  the  in- 
dividual, and  mighty  in  its  influence  on  the  future  destiny  of  the 
nation. 

Can  any  one  for  a  moment  suppose  that,  in  the  present  stage  of 
advancement  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  that  all  oar 
teachers  are  now,  or  will  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  possessed  of 
the  requisite  skill  and  sagacity,  of  that  high  toned  morality,  of  the 
deep  and  fervent  love  of  the  profession,   which  aloq^  is  necessary 
to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of  confusion,  and  cause  the 
chaotic  mass  to  yield  a  cheerful  and  prompt  obedience  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  school  room,  without  resort  to  any  physical  arm 
of  power.     Were  the  proposition  that  children  might  be  so  governed 
at  home,  and  teachers  might  be  so  trained  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  corporal  punishment,  I  would  most  cheerfully  subscribe 
to  it ;  and  though  the  time  is  not  yet,  the  indications  are  that,  under 
the  increasing  light  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  day  is  not  tar 
distant  when  it  will  be  considered  a  relict  of  the  barbarism  of  the 
past,  and  the  records  of  its  application  be  read  only  as  literary  cu- 
riosities intended  to  grace  the  shelves  of  the  antiquarian ;  ami  as 
belonging  to  an  age  far  removed  from  ours. 

While,  then,  fellow  teachers,  we  are  biding  our  time  and  earnestly 
seeking  for  more  light  on  this  subject,  and  as  the  stem  necessity  of 
a  resort  to  the  rod,  in  extreme  cases,  still  exists,  permit  me  to  close 
this  article  with  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  its  application. 

Ist.  Never  resort  to  it  until  all  other  means  have  been  exhaust- 
ed, except,  perhaps,  at  the  opening  of  school  when,  as  yet,  the  op- 
portunity has  not  been  afforded  of  using  other  means,  and  authority 
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most  be  established.  When  it  becomes  a  question  of  obedience 
with  the  rod,  or  of  disobedience  Without  it,  then  use  it.  But  do  it  in 
kindness.  Study  well  the  character  of  jour  pupil,  and  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  influences  brought  to  bear  on  him  at  home. 

2d.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Time  is  often  an  invaluable  aid,  both 
to  teacher  and  pupil,  in  bringing  them  into  proper  condition ;  the 
one  to  administer  the  remedy  and  the  other  to  be  benefitted  by  it. 
Thus  an  opportunity  is  afforded  for  the  ill-feelings  (excited  by 
tiiose  little  outbursts  of  passion,  disregard  of  rules,  open  violations 
of  order,  etc,  resulting  from  the  waywardness  of  childhood)  to  sub- ' 
side,  and  for  the  weigiiing  of  motives  and  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  culprit,  which,  i^ith  the  faithful  and  conscientious  teacher, 
most  always  result  in  good.  Remember  there  are  generally  easier 
means-  of  reaching  the  heart  than  through  the  integuments  of  the 
body,  and  happy  is  the  teacher  who  has  the  skill  and  sagacity  to 
find  them ;  and  gladly  would  I  hail  the  day  when  the  number  of 
such  skillful  and  devoted  teachers  shall  so  be  increased  as  to  render 
the  further  defense  of  the  rod  unnecessary. 

I  would,  then,  most  earnestly  urge  all  teachers  to  reach  the  higher 
motives  and  finer  feelings  of  the  young,  and  to  rely  mainly  for  suc- 
cess not  on  appeals  to  fear  but  on  the  power  of  conscience,  and  of 
love  and  reciprocal  affection. 

As  I  have  placed  the  higher  and  most  desirable  means  first,  so  I 
would  always  have  them  first,  and  perseveringly  employed  by  the 
teacher ;  and  if,  by  earnestness  in  his  work,  by  unfeigned  love  for 
the  young,  by  a  conscientious  and  faithful  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends  which  true  benevolence  is  sure  to  suggest,  he  can  govern  suc- 
ceesfully  without  the  rod.  None  will  rejoice  more  than  I  &\  so  de- 
sirable a  result,  and  most  earnestly  do  I  subscribe  to  the  principle 
so  happily  stated  by  another,  ^*  That,  in  the  government  of  schools, 
if  thorough  obedience  can  be  secured  and  order  maintained,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  minimum  of  punishment  is  the  maximum 
of  excellence. 

«J.  ri.  £. 
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LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOL. 


On  the  ninth  ult.,  in  the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  with  public  ceromonies, 
was  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the,  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 

The  Comnoittee,  J.  M.  Olcott,  Hon.  Riley  McKeen,  and  the  architect, 
Mr.  Vrydaugh,  counseled  by  the  President  of  the  Board,  John  Ingle^ 
Esq.,  made  ample  arrangement  f^^r  a  large  audience;  and  a  large  audience 
came,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  in  number.  The  addresses  were  de- 
livered in  Dowling's  Hall,  after  which  the  audience  marched  to  the  ground 
and  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  stone  were  performed  by  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. 

The  principal  speakers  were  Governor  Conrad  Baker,  U.  »*'.  Senator  0. 
P.  Morton,  Hon.  Bayless  W.  Hanna,  and  Richard  Edwards,  President  {A 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Illinois.  The  principal  address  wns  that  of 
President  Ed^yards.  Without  intending  invidious  comparison,  it  may  ha 
stated  that  this  was  not  only  the  pri;  cipal  address,  but  it  was  able  and,  al 
times,  masterly,  adding  new  laurels  to  the  speaker's  already  well  earned 
fame. 

The  following  abstracts  of  the  addresses  are  taken  from  the  Indianapolis 
Daily  Journal : 

GOVERNOR  BxkER's  ADDBRB8. 

Then,  after  music.  Governor  Baker  was  introduced.  He  said  it  was  the 
special  agreement,  when  he  accepted  the  invitation,  that  he  whs  to  deliver 
no  speech,  and  if  anybody  expected  one  from  him,  on  account  of  the  con- 
spicuous position  of  his  name  on  the  programme,  they  WQuld  be  disap- 
pointed. He  did  nothave  time  from  his  other  duties  to  prepare  an  address 
suited  to  the  occasion.  We  live  in  a  progressive  age,  and  one  in  which  in- 
telligence and  liberty  were  inseparable.  Where  the  government  is  but  a 
reflex  of  the  will  of  the  people,  it  was  evident  that  education  was  needed. 
If  the  people  are  ignorant,  we  shall  have  a  bad  government,  but  if  they 
are  intelligent  they  will  not  long  put  up  with  corrupt  otficers,  or  an  in- 
compl^e  form  of  government.    The  Governor  then  referred  to  the  much 
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greater  amoant  of  goremiiig  talent  re<|ii{rod  in  this  country  tban  any 
other.  We  have  now  over  rorty  States  m  the  Union  and  Bhafi  aoon  have 
fifty,  all  of  which  have  their  own  respective  governments.  We  must, 
therefore,  have  learning;  it  ifc  neoessarj  to  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
The  Governor  then  referred  to  the  history  of  the  free  school  system  in  In- 
diana, and  said  that  while  it  had  rapidlv  increased  in  effioieLcy  and  power, 
it  still  lacked  an  important  element  in  having  no  proper  preparation  for 
teachers.  This  want  is  now  to  he  supplied  in  the  institution  to  be  to-day 
founded.  Here  is  to  be  the  teaching  ror  teachers,  a  profession  the  noblest 
in  life,  and  one  not  to  be  laid  aside  at  will  but  followed  Uirough  life  as  are 
other  professions.  The  Governor  closed  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  success- 
ful bid  of  Terro  Haute  for  the  lo(;ation  of  the  Nornail  School,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  the  Legislature,  and  invoked  upon  it  tho  bitsssing  of 
God,  that  it  might  be  at  once  an  honor  to  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  and 
a  monument  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  this  city. 

8XKAT0R  MOKTON'S  ADDBB88. 

The  Senator  said  that,  like  Governor  Baker,  he  had  no  speech  to  make, 
and  if  he  had  the  state  of  his  health  would  forbid  much  work  of  the  kind, 
but  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  be  present,  on  account  of  the  deep 
interest  he  had  taken  in  the  work  of  education,  and  especially  in  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Norma]  School,  which  he  had  three  times,  while  acting  as 
Governor,  urged  upon  the  Legislature.  We  never  could  have  a  perfect 
system  of  free  schools  without  good  teachers,  and  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation can  be  raised  to  a  great  extent  by  such  institutions.  The  founding 
of  this  school  is  an  epoch  in  the  State's  history ;  teachers  will  be  better 
that  come  from  it,  and  the  reflex  influence  exerted  upon  our  whole  educa- 
tional system  will  soon  assert  itself '  Indiana  has  the  larvest  school  fund 
of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  could  have  better  scbooiB  at  less  direct 
cost  than  any.  But  iponey  alone  will  not  make  schools.  He  looked  for- 
ward as  a  resident,  as  a  nati  ve  of  Indiana,  to  the  day  when  our  noble  State 
shall  have  just  as  good  schools  as  any  of  the  States*;  those  of  New  Eng- 
land not  excepted.  The  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is  now  more 
important  than  ever.  If  this  great  republic,  now  stretching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Gulf  almost  to  the  North  Pole,  is  to  be 
kept  together  and  made  to  live  in  union  and  happiness,  it  is  to  be  by  the 
general  enlightenment  of  the  whole  people.  Especially  so  is  this  true  of 
the  Southern  States  where  the  ballot  has  just  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
four  millions  of  f^edmen.  AU  men,  white  and  black,  should  be  educated, 
and  the  Senator  was  proud  to  say  that  one  of  tho  first  votes  he  had  the 
honor  to  cast  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  that  which  made  it  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States  that,  by  con- 
stitutional provision,  fVee  schools  should  be  established  for  both  white  and 
bUick.  (Applause.)  The  Senator  then  adverted  to  the  clause  in  the  In- 
diana constitution  which  said  education  should  be  free  and  open  to  aU^  not 
only  the  whites;  he  hoped  the  relic  of  the  past»  whereby  four  or  five  thou- 
sand colored  children  had  been  kept  away  rrom  the  benefit  of  the  common 
schools  would  be  done  away,  and  Indiana  would  speak  for  equal  rights 
before  the  law,  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  others;  not  only  for  the 
South  alone,  but  for  the  whole  country.  How  this  was  to  be  done,  he  did 
not  say,  but  the  duty  was  plain  to  permit  «Ul  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
education  by  some  means  or  other.  The  Senator  said  there  was  an  advance 
in  public  sentiment  in  this  regard,  and  while  Indiana  was  prospering  so 
finely,  and  her  record  was  so  glorious,  this  last  blemish  shoula  be  erad- 
icated. 


A 
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HOV.  BATLVM  W.  HAJriTA'B  AD1>BKB8. 

I  am  ftilly  confloiotu,  ladies  and  gentleman,  that  no  words  I  can  utter 
here  will  add  anytbini^  to  the  interest  of  this  occasion.  We  have  heard, 
with  pleasure  the  sentiments  of  wisdom,  eloquence  and  power  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  hare  preceded  me,  but  all  they  have  said,  and 
said  so  well,  has  been  incommensurate  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  passing  events  of  the  hour. 

Tne  enlarged  and  refined  intelligence  of  the  people  of  this  beantiftil 
city,  united  with  a  comprehensive  spirit  of  public  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  law  malting  power  of  our  rising  and  jealous  commonwealth,  have  in- 
vited us  hither,  to-di^,  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  temple  dedicated  to* 
letters,  morality  ana  religion.  Sacred  temple  I  Amidst  all  the  proud 
structures  that  are  establisned  upon  the  earth,  none  will  be  more  beautiful— 
none  more  sacred.  The  gorgeous  temples  dedicated  to  Juno,  at  Argos  and 
at  Carthage,  passed  away  with  the  idolatry  that  perish^  with  them.  But 
our  temple,  this  day  established  on  the  imperishable  rock  of  christian  civ- 
ilization, must  live  on  while  Christianity  fives,  and  can  fall  only  when  it 
falls,  and  pagan  darkness  shall  once  again  brood  its  sullen  gloom  upon  the 
fkce  of  the  earth. 

It  must  be  a  proud  satisfaction  in  the  mind  of  our  honored  Executive, 
who  is  present  with  ns  now,  and  to  all  the  people,  to  know  that  Indiana, 
to-day,  nas  in  proportion  to  her  population  the  largest  school  fond  in  the 
world.  All  we  want  now  is  teacners  to  make  it  available.  Here  we  pro- 
pose to  educate  them  for  that  purpose.  Here  thev  may  come  and  replen- 
ish their  hearts  and  minds  witn  the  great  cardinal  and  eternal  prindplei 
of  truth,  that  they  may  be  taught  to  our  children  and  to  the  generations 
that  are  to  come  after  them. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  proud  of  our  noble  city.  Our  pride  is  in- 
creased, to-day,  as  we  establish  this  college  ht^re.  It  will  be  a  monument 
of  the  place,  and  the  place,  we  trust,  will  prove  worthy  of  the  monument 
The  ground  upon  which  we  lajr  these  foundation  stones  is  the  property  of 
the  State.  Let  us  build  upon  it  this  temple,  and  make  it  a  perpetual  heri- 
tage to  her  sons.  They  can  not  waste,  or  destroy,  or  alienate  it;  and  as 
succeeding  venerations  shall  possess  and  enjoy  it,  it  will  become  more  and 
more  illustnous  as  a  school  of  letters — a  fountain  uf  virtue— a  source  of 
light — a  temple  dedicated  to  liberty  and  knowledge,  the  highest  and 
noblest  state  of  Christian  civilization. 

▲DDRIS6  OF  aiOHABD  KDWJlRDS,  PBISIDEMT  OJT  THX  ILLIKOIB  STATX  ITOB- 

MAL  SCHOOL. 

Twenty-eight  years  a^,  the  third  of  last  month,  the  first  Normal  School 
was  instituteid.  It  was  m  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  under  the  cfaaigeof 
one  principal  and  three  unknown,  inexperienoed  smd  comparatively  on- 
learned  girls.  The  movement  was  but  little  noticed,  fiusineas,  with  ill 
ceaseless  tarmoil  smd  activity,  wsu  pursued  sw  uauaL  To-day,  in  the  in- 
auguration of  this  enterprise,  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens  of  a  great 
State  are  looking  upon  us.  There  are  here  representatives  of  every  pro- 
fession in  life;  statesmen,  lawyers,  merchants,  artisans  and  agrieolturalistt. 
As  it  were,  the  pulsations  of  life  have  momentarily  stopped,  or,  rathet, 
united  in  one  mighty  beat  at  this  point  The  oomrast  of  twenty-einht 
years  is  mighty. 

There  is  a  second  point  to  this  contrast.  Instead  of  one  school,  they  sre 
now  dotted  all  over  the  United  States.  They  spring  up  so  rapidly,  and 
in  such  abundance,  that  I  do  not  prf^tend  to  count  them.  The  interest  in 
which  this  meeting  is  held  is  one  of  deep  significsuaoe.    It  is  an  expooant 
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of  the  spirit  of  the  age.    The  fhiits  of  the  germ  sown  a  quarter  of  a  cen* 
turr  since,  is  the  key  to  the  spirit  of  our  day. 

In  glancing  over  the  history  of  aires,  we  find  that  each  epoch,  each  cen- 
tuTy,  each,  decade,  has  its  own  peculiar  and  appropriate  work.  The  lahor 
of  the  world  is  accomplished,  as  it  were,  by  stages,  and  each  division  of 
time  has  had  its  part  of  the  great  higwa^  to  tniyel.  In  the  earlier  times 
men  were  isolated ;  the  description  of  tshmael — his  hand  against  every 
man  and  every  man's  hand  against  him — ^beflts  the  whole  human  race. 
Men  lived  romantic  lives,  and  where  each  was  his  own  priest,  artificer  and 
king,  it  wa&  impossible  to  accomplish  anything  worthy  of  history.  The 
first  lesson  of  the  world  was  that  of  aggregation — unity  of  efibrt  and  pur^ 
pose— and  in  the  fullness  of  time  the  mmds  of  men  were  bent  in  that  di- 
rection. Of  course  there  was  opposition,  as  there  is  to  everything ;  it  is  the 
fuel  which  feeds  progress.  As  a  result  we  find  the  establishment  of  the 
great  empires  of  antiquity;  so  powerful  and  so  grand  that  we  have  not  a 
peer  for  them  in  the  nmeteenth  century  Even  in  the  United  States,  at 
the  time  when  the  life  of  the  government  was  assailed  by  traitors,  and  the 
blood  of  the  nation  throbbed  to  the  music  of  ihe  Union,  we  could  not 
throw  such  armies  into  the  field  as  did  the  Chaldeans  and  Persians.  The  re- 
sult of  this  aggregation  or  infusion  of  a  thousand  wills  into  one  is  seen  in 
the  mighty  rums  which  stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kile  and  Euphrates — 
the  silent  marvels  of  the  world. 

But  the  civilization  of  the  olden  time  was  cumbrous,  unwieldly^  barbai^ 
ous  and  heartless.  It  was  only  the  alphabet  in  the  great  lesson  of  Prov- 
idence. 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  Southern  Europe,  the  home  of  the  Greek, 
who  is  still,  to  some  extent,  a  teacher.  Greece  was  cut  up  by  mountain 
ranges,  which  prevented  the  gathering  of  large  populations.  l%e  architect 
of  the  universe  was  lavish  in  the  gorgeousness  of  the  landscape;  the  sky 
was  blue  above  him  as  it  was  nowhere  else  blue;  he  was  nursed  into  a  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  hence  we  look  to  him  still  as  the 
master  of  this  idea. ' 

But  the  henrtlessness  of  the  civilization  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  East  had  the  idea  of  unity  it  was  centered  in  one  man — the 
King.  When  the  despot  died  the  j>ower  was  frittered  away.  But  in  time 
the  Greek  civilization  was  mixed  with  the  Roman,  and  jurisprudence  was 
bom — the  idea  of  a  State  as  distinct  from  the  people — an  idea  which  is 
kept  alive  and  sacred  even  to  the  present  The  speaker  threw  out  these 
hcU  and  ideas  to  show  that  we  are  now  the  rich  inheritors  of  all  the  ex- 
perience a^d  education  of  the  world,  up  to  the  present  day,  and  as  our  op- 
portunities and  light  are,  so  is  our  duty. 

With  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  new  ideas.  For 
eighteen  hunared  years  Christianity  has  been  in  the  world,  but  we  had  no 
idea  what  Ohristian  principles  were,  or  at  least  had  not  yet  enacted  those 
principles  into  the  conftitutions  under  which  they  lived.  The  patriots  of 
1776  said,  **all  men  were  bom  free  and  equal,"  but  even  they  had  not  the 
courage  or  the  prescience  to  graft  the  truth,  in  its  full  meaning,  upon  the 
tree  of  constitutional  government,  and,  as  a  result,  for  ninety  years  we  had 
a  conflict,  the  dawn  of  the  settlement  of  which  is  just  breaking.  The 
business  of  the  century  is  to  five  this  idea  force  and  vitality.  Anything 
that  seems  to  recognize  this  idea — ^this  privilege  of  allowing  every  man'to 
nmke  as  much  of  a  man  of  himself  as  ne  may  or  can — is  recognizable  as 
an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  the  speaker  said  nothing  was  so  demooratic 
as  the  Normal  School.  It  was  the  great  leveler,  but,  thank  God,  it  levels 
upward  and  not  downward.  The  idea  of  the  common  school  is,  by  some, 
toougbt  to  be  the  very  highest  type  of  democracy,  and  to  some  extent  it 
is.  But  the  Normal  ffoes  deeper  than  the  Public  School,  and  declares  that 
not  only  shall  all  children  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  school,  bill 
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they  shall  have  that  opportunity  under  the  most  fkvorahle  ciroum« 
stances. 

The  Normal  School  recognizes  the  differences  in  teachers,  and  seeks  to 
remedy  the  defects.  There  are  differences  in  instrumentalities.  All  chil- 
dren may  have  the  privilege  of  going  to  school,  hut  because  you  are  weal- 
thier than  me,  your  child  may  be  sent  to  a  school  where  there  is  a  better 
instructor,  or  one  who  better  understands  the  principles  of  the  profession. 
The  Normal  does  away  with  this  difference,  and  proposes  to  eive  the  ns* 
tton,  without  respect  to  rank  or  pay,  the  best  of  teachers.  Wh^n  a  whok 
State  goes  to  work  at  the  founding  of  such  a  school,  may  we  not  say  it  is 
indeed  an  exponent  of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  age.  This  spirit  has 
been  at  work,  not  in  a  corner  but  in  broad  daylight.  Even  in  England, 
the  land  of  precedents  and  heraldry,  where  everything  new  is  discarded, 
simply  because  it  is  new,  the  elective  franchise  has  been  extended  until  it 
nearly  approaches  our  own.  For  six  years  our  whole  country  has  bees 
staked  upon  one  iyue.  What  was  it?  Politicians  told  us  it  was  but  a 
formal  contest  to  restore  the  formal  Union,  but  events  were  too  mighty 
for  politicians,  and  they  were  pushed  to  the  wall,  and  the  great  idea  of 
Liberty  fought  and  conquered.  In  a  short  quartern  of  years,  the  manacles 
have  been  struck  from  four  million  pairs  of  limbs,  and  the  ballot,  which 

'^  — Executes  a  freeman's  will, 

As  lightning  does  the  will  of  God—  " 

has  been  put  into  their  hands.  The  extension  of  this  latter  over  the  whole 
country  is  only  a  question  of  time.  It  is  as  inexorable  as  the  flight  of 
years. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  elaborate  the  work  of  a  Normal  School 
in  its  different  points  of  befitting  and  preparing  the  teacher  in  detail  A 
lawyer  may  understand  logic  and  a  teacher  may  know  Latin,  but  to  make 
the  Knowledge  useful  one  must  know  how  to  apply  it  to  the  rules  of  thought, 
and  the  other  to  the  human  mind.  Another  of  its  benefits  was  in  the 
^wprit  de  corps  it  infuses  into  teachers,  and  their  work,  giving  them  not  only 
the  theory,  but  with  it  the  daily  practice  of  their  proiession  under  the  ere 
of  experienced  and  able  professors.  Hr.  Edwards  then  combatted  the 
objections  frequently  urged,  and  especially  the  one  against  this,  cf  its  lo- 
cation on  one  side  of  the  State,  and  that  its  influence  would  be  confined  to 
the  immediate  neighborhood.  Of  the  hundred,  or  ten,  or  five  hundred 
who  obtained  instruction  within  its  walls,  each  would  be  a  nucleus  in  his 
or  her  locality,  whereby  its  influence  would  be  widened  and  its  benefits 
enjoyed. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  drew  a  magnificent  picture  of  what  the  country 
would  be  in  the  years  to  come,  when  the  idea  of  democratic  education 
abounded  in  its  fullness.  Hope,  whatever  may  be  the  actual  reality,  is  the 
roseate  atmosphere  in  which  live  all  healthy  persons ;  a  misanthrope  is  the 
most  unfortunate  of  people,  and  although  hope  deferred  may  make  the 
heart  sick,  it  still  "  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast."  The  address  of 
Mr.  Edwards  was  about  an  hour  in  length,  and  was  marked  with  besuty 
of  diction,  purity  and  originality  of  thought,  and  a  sublime  correctness  in 
delivery  which  showed  that  it  was  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  that 
the  mouth  spoke.  It  is  everywhere  spoken  of  as  ar.  able  effort,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  so  fine  an  eulogy  upon  popular  education  is  not  made  durable  in 
manuscript:  no  mere  abstract  can  at  all  do  it  Justice. 

This  was  a  bright  day  for  Indiana,  especially  for  Indiana's  educators. 
For  the  last  ten  years,  perhaps,  not  one  month  has  passed  that  some  of 
their  number  have  not  talked  about,  written  about)  or  wished  about  a  State 
Normal  SchooL  The  State  Teaoher's  Association,  organised  in  18M^  be- 
gun, in  the  second  or  third  year  of  its  exktenoe,  a  systematic  labor  id 
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bebalf  of  a  l^ormal  School,  and  has  never  oeased  these  laborSi  nor  will  it 
ceaae  until  the  building  is  completed  and  filled  with  an  earnest  body  of 
yoaths  preparing  to  become  future  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

It  ia  not  oar  purpose,  now,  to  give  a  history  of  the  labors  of  the  Abso- 
ciation,  but,  on  passing,  may  say  that  at  different  times  committees  wer« 
appointed  to  present  reports  touching  the  character  and  worth  of  Normal 
Schools ;  also,  to  present  to  the  Legislature  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  such  a  school  in  our  State.  The  idea  of  such  a  school  worked  its  way 
through  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  slowly,  at  first  meeting  with  no  enconr* 
agement  whateTer,  but,  like  all  new  j)lans  possessing  merit,  it  in  time 
gained  favor.  In  the  session  of  1865,  the  friends  of  education  belieyed 
the  auspicious  time  had  come^  hence  they  resumed  their  efforts  and  the 
result  was  that  the  House  Committee  on  Education  determined  to  present 
the  claims  of  such  a  school.  Consequently,  a  bill  prepared  by  the  writer, 
with  but  slight  alteration,  was  passed  by  the  House  and  referred  to  the 
Senate,  but  did  not  pass  the  latter  body  until  the  special  session  in  the  fall 
of  1865.  Thus,  on  the  20th  day  of  December,  1866,  the  grand  inltiatiye 
step  was  taken,  namely,  a  bill  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Normal  School ;  and  on  the  9th  ult.  a  second  step  in  the  line  of 
advance  was  taken,  namely,  the  laying  of  the  *< comer  stone"  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  building,  and  a  short  time  hence,  Dto  fcnenie^  the  third  step 
will  be  taken,  namely,  the  cap  stone  will  be  brought  amid  exclamations 
of  joy  and  shoutings  of  "  grace,  grace  unto  it" 

The  prospect  brightens  before  us,  and  the  horoscope  of  faith  reveals  a 
future  luminous  with  hope.  Long  have  the  friends  of  eoucation  toiled, 
often  '*  sowing  in  tears,"  often  baffled,  yet  steadily  believing  they  should 
ultimately  "reap  in  joy."  In  their  efforts  for  the  Normal,  the  first  half  of 
this  poetic  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  and  the  second  half  is  being,  and 
to  be,  fulfilled.  With  grateful  hearts,  let  us  all  say,  God  be  praised  for  the 
suocees  reaUzed^  and  for  the  greater  success  protm&ed. 


CIBCULAB  PROM  THE  NATIONAL  DEPAR  TMENT  OP 

EDUCATION. 


We  suppose  that  most  of  our  readers  know  that  an  act  was  passed  by 
Congress,  on  the  first  day  of  last  March,  establishing  a  National  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  Washington,  D.  C.  We  suppose  it  ftirther  known, 
that  Hon.  Heniy  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  has  been  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  this  Department. 

Dr.  Barnard  has  taken  possession  of  the  Department,  and  commenced 
work.  Among  his  first  acta  was  the  issuing  of  the  following  circular.  We 
hope  all  to  whom  this  circular  relates  will  exert  themselves  to  secure  and 
furnish  the  information  sought: 
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CIBOULAB. 

<'Tbe  undersigndd  desires  to  obtain,  as  early  as  pnictt<)able,  aocarateint 
omdensed  information  of  tbe  designation,  history,  and  present  conditioii 
of  every  Institution  and  Agency  of  Education  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  tbe  name,  residence,  and  special  work  of  every  person  in  the  admioii- 
tration.  instruction,  and  management  of  tbe  same.  Any  response  to  thii 
Circular,  in  reference  to  any  Institution,  Agency,  or  subject  included  in 
tlie  following  schedule,  addressed  to  the  Department  of  Sducatum,  WaAr 
ingUm^  Z>.  C^  and  indorsed  ^^qfidal^"  is  entitled,  by  direction  of  the  Port- 
master.  General,  to  be  conveyed  by  mail  free  of  postage,  and  will  be  thank- 
ftdly  received  by 

HBNRT  BARNARD, 
OcfmmiatUmer  of  EdueaHonf  Washrngton^  D»  C 

8CBKDULB  OF  IKVOBMATIOK  BOUGHT  BESPXCTINa  SY8TB1C8,  nrSTITUTIon, 

AND  AQBN0IB8  OV  BDUGATION. 

A.  General  condition,  (of  District,  yilla|^  City,  County,  State.) 
Territorial  extent,  municipal  oreanization,  population,  valuation,  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  all  public  purposes. 
jB.  System  of  Public  Instruction. 

0.  Incorporated  In^ititutions  and  other  Schools  and  agencies  of  eda- 
cation. 

1.  Elementary  or  primary  education. 

i Public,  private,  and  denominational ;  and  for  boys  or  girls.) 
I.  Academic  or  secondary  education. 

(Institutions  mainly  devoted  to  studies  not  taught  in  the  Elementtfy 
Schools,  and  to  preparation  for  College  or  Special  Schools.) 

III.  Collegiate  or  superior  education. 

(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to  grant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Aiti 
or  Science.) 

IV.  Professional,  special,  or  class  education. 

(Institutions  having  special  studies  and  training,  such  as — 1.  Theology. 
2.  JLaw.  3.  Medicine.  4.  Teaching.  5.  Agriculture.  6,  Architecture, 
(design  and  construction.)  7.  Technology — Polytechnic.  8.  Enginee^ 
ing,  (civil  or  mechanical.)  9.  War,  (on  land  or  sea.)  10.  Business  or 
Tnide.  IL  Navigation.  12.  Mining  and  Metallurgy.  13.  Drawing  and 
Painting.  14.  Music.  16.  Deaf-mutes.  16.  Blind.  17.  Idiotic.  18. 
Juvenile  offenders.  19.  Orphans.  20.  Girls.  21.  Colored  or  freedmen. 
22.  Manual  or  Industrial.  23.  Not  specified  above — such  as  Chemistty 
and  its  application.  Modern  Languages,  Natural  History  and  Geology* 
Steam  ana  its  applications,  Pharmacy,  Vetrinery  Surgery,  etc) 

y.  Supplementary  education. 

(1.  Sunday  and  Mission  Schools.  2.  Apprentice  Schools.  3.  Evening 
Schools.  4.  Courses  of  Lectures.  5.  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6.  Beading 
Booms — Periodicals.  7.  Libraries  of  Reference  or  Circulation.  "  8.  Gvm- 
nasiums.  Boat  and  Ball  Clubs,  and  other  Athletic  Exercises.  9.  Poblic 
Gardens,  Parks^  and  Oonoerts.    10.  Not  specified  above. 

YI.  Societies,  Institutes,  Museums,  Cabinets,  and  Galleries  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Education,  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

VII.  Educational  and  other  Periodicals. 

YIII.  School  Funds  and  Educational  Benefactions. 

IX.  Legislation  (State  or  Municipal)  respecting  education. 

X.  School  Architecture. 

XI.  Penal  and  Charitable  Institutions. 
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XII.  Churches  &nd  other  agencies  of  Religious  Instruction. 

XIII.  Reports,  and  other  publications  on  Schools  and  Education. 

XIV.  Memoirs  of  Teachers  and  Promoters  of  Education. 

Xy.  Examination  (competitive  or  otherwise)  for  admission  to  National 
or  State  Schools,  or  to  Public  Service  of  any  kind." 


STATE  INSTITUTES. 


The  four  State  Institutes  held  in  July  and  August  were  successes.  The 
first  two,  held  respectively  at  Columbus  and  Pt  Wayne,  were  not  so  large 
as  had  been  hoped.  Indeed,  the  one  at  Ft.  Wayne  was  small,  unexpect- 
edly small,  the  number  not  reaching  fifty.  The  one  at  Columbus  num- 
bered over  one  hundred ;  the  one  at  Terre  Haute  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy ;  and  the  one  at  Richmond  near  two  hundred  and  forty.  This  last 
was,  by  far,  the  largest  Institute  ever  held  in  the  State,  and  we  think  will 
compete  strongly ,  m  number,  with  any  western  State.  We  would  not 
boast,  yet  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  number  has  seldom  been  sur- 
passed by  any  western  State. 

As  to  the  management  and  efilcienoy  of  these  Institutes,  we  can  say  they 
were  good.  The  Superintendents,  MoRae,  Smart,  Oloott  and  Brown,  were, 
without  exception,  faithful  and  ^fiknent ;  the  Instructors  were,  in  the  main, 
skillful;  and  the  teachers  (members  of  the  Institutes)  were  unusually  at- 
tentive, orderly  and  laborious. 

We  will  not  enter  into  details,  as  we  hope  to  have  the  Secretary's  report 
from  each  in  time  for  this  number  of  the  Journal.  To  these  reports  the 
reader  is  respectfully  referred  for  details. 

In  accordance  with  previous  notice,  opportunities  for  examination  for 
State  Certificates  were  given.  Examinations  were  held  at  three  point"^ 
Ft.  Wayne,  Richmond  and  Terre  Haute.  Six  applicants  presented  them- 
Belves  at  those  places,  four  of  whom  went  through  the  work,  two  male  and 
two  female  teachers.  The  papers  not  yet  all  being  examined,  the  result  of 
these  labors  can  not  now  be  announced,  but  will  be  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal  The  other  two  applicants  did  not  prosecute  the  work  to  com. 
pletion,  but  will  most  probably  do  so  in  fiiture. 

At  each  or  these  Institutes,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  oall,  we  met 
a  small  number  of  School  Examiners.  These  meetings  were  interesting 
and,  we  think,  profitable  but  too  small,  in  some  oases  discouragingly 
small. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  small  a  number  of  Examiners  attended  the 
Institutes.  No  better  opportunities  have  been  presented,  in  our  State, 
from  which  Examiners  might  derive  plans  and  suggestions  for  conducting 
the  Institutes  of  their  own  counties. 

We  dose  this  hssty  notice  of  these  Institutes  with  the  expression  of  our 
clear  conviction  concerning  the  same,  namely;  that  they  have  accom- 
plished a  highly  valuable  work  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
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COUNTY  INSTITUTK8. 


The  Hamilton  ooanty  Institate  will  open  September  2d,  and  conUnue  ia 
session  one  week. 

The  Madison  oounty  Institute  will  open  September  30th,  and  continue 
in  session  one  week. 

The  Jasper  oounty  Institute  will  be  held  at  Bensselaer,  opening  October 
21st.    We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  places  of  the  two  former. 

The  Lagrange  oounty  Institute  will  be  held  at  Ontario,  in  the  first  week 
in  October.  The  Examiner,  Mr.  Patch,  organizes  a  Normal  class  on  the 
26th  of  August  and  continues  the  session  until  October  4th. 

Warrick  county  Institute  opens,  at  Booneville,  September  16th. 

The  Grant  county  Institute  opens  September  16th. 


PsBaovAL. — A«  W.  Weston,  Principal  of  the  Vernon  Schools,  Jennings 
oounty,  has  recently  been  elected  to  a  Professorship  in  Hiram  College, 
Ohio. 

T.  L.  Adams  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Laporte  Schools. 

The  Superinlendency  of  the  Shelbyyille  Schools  has  been  tendered  D. 
£.  Hunter,  of  Bloomington.  Up  to  date  (August  12th)  he  had  not  a^ 
cepted  the  position. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Lang;  formerly  of  Indianapolis,  more  reeently  of  Kenyon 
Oollege,  Ohio,  has  resigned  his  Professorship  in  that  College  to  take  charge 
of  a  Female  Academy  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Lattimore,  formerly  of  Asbury  Uniyersity,  Indiana,  more 
recently  of  Genesee  College,  New  York,  has  recently  been  elected  to  the 
Professorship  of  Chemistry,  in  Rochester  Uniyersity,  New  York. 

Thomas  W.  Harvey,  Superintendent  of  the  Painsville  Schools.  Ohio^ 
has  recently  been  elected  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Cleveland  SchooU, 
Ohio. 

Prof.  Bickoff,  former  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Schools,  has 
recently  been  elected  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  same,  vice  Lyman 
Harding.  Prof.  R.  has  not  as  yet  accepted,  and  most  probably  wiU  not, 
the  saUury  not  being  equal  to  the  income  of  his  present  position. 

Charles  Anthen,  LL.  D.,  author  of  Anthen*s  Classical  Dictionary,  and 
publisher  of  several  text  books  in  Latin  and  Greek,  died  in  New  York; 
July  29th,  aged  70  years. 


TRUSTEES  OF  PIKE  COUNTY. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Township  Trustees  of  Pike  oounty,  the  fol- 
lowing, among  other  resolutions,  were  passed : 
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Betohed^  That  we,  the  Trustees  of  the  yariouB  TownshifM  of  Pike  ooonty, 
are  in  favor  of,  and  do  recommend,  the  levying  of  Special  Tax  until  our 
TowDBhips  are  supplied  with  school  houses,  and  they  well  furnished. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  hire  no  teacher  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  attend 
the  Teacher's  Annual  Institute  of  Pike  county,' Unless  otherwise  unavoid- 
able, and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  School  Examiner  to  furnish  those  hav- 
ing attended  the  Institute  with  certificates  of  attendanoe. 

Mesolved,  That  we  will  keep  the  Township  Libraries  in  places  easily  ac* 
eessible  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Township. 

It  was  recommended  that  the  Trustees  subscribe  for  the  Educational 
Journal,  edited  by  Professor  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


From  some  cause  unknown  to  us,  or  any  one  else  with  whom  we  have 
conferred  concerning  the  subject,  the  National  Association  is  not  to  meet 
this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  there  is  satisfactory  cause  for  this  non-meeting. 
At  present  we  are  not  able  even  to  conjecture  the  reason,  consequently 
w^  must,  for  the  present,  leave  our  readers  without  light  on  this  point. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


[The  following  handsome  compliment  is  paid  to  James  R.  Hall,  by  Hon. 
Will.  Cumback,  recent  President  of  the  School  Board  in  Greensburg,  De- 
catur county.  Having  the  privilege  of  publiahing  this  letter,  we  present 
it  as  a  handsome  tribute  to  a  worthy  teacher. — Ed.] 

Obxxksbubo,  Inp.,  July  22, 1867. 

Hon.  G.  "W.  Hoss,  Sttperiniendeni  Public  IiwtrueiUm. 

BsAB  Sir  : — I  beg  to  say  that  our  Public  School  has  closed  for  this  sum- 
mer. The  past  year  has  been,  for  it,  one  of  great  success;  more  so,  indeed, 
than  any  previous  one. 

I  wish  to  say  that  for  that  suooess  we  are  indebted  to  the  faithfulness 
and  efficiency  of  James  R.  Hail,  our  Superintendent.  It  is  true  that  the 
teachers,  one  and  all,  were  competent  and  faithful — none  better — ^but  you 
Imow  that  the  success  of  a  school  like  ours  depends  mainly  upon  the  kind 
of  a  Superintendent  that  stands  at  the  helm.  Mr.  ^all,  as  a  disciplina- 
rian, is  without  an  equal,  in  my  opinion.  He  looks  after  every  want  of  the 
school  and  scholars,  and  reduces  the  whole  routine  of  school  work  to  per- 
fect order  and  system.  He  will  allow  no  destruction  of  the  School  prop- 
erty, or  any  marking  of  desks,  or  hieroglyphics  on  the  walls  of  the  school 
house,  inside  or  out.  His  success  in  this  respect  is  wonderful.  Sinoe  he 
has  had  the  care  of  our  school  house  and  grounds,  we  have  had  no  bills 
for  repairs.  In  former  times  our  bills  in  this  regard  were  by  no  means 
small.  He  teaches  for  the  love  he  has  for  the  work,  and  as  he  is  well 
qualified  for  the  work,  and  is  a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian,  it  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  surprise  that  he  is  so  successful. 

I  deeply  regret  that  he  has  decided  not  to  take  the  charge  of  our  school 
next  year.    He  will  succeed  wherever  he  may  go^  and  I  bid  him  and  all 
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engaged  in  the  great  work  of  training  the  yoiing  minds  of  Indiana,  '<God 
•peed." 

I  am,  as  ever,  jour  friend, 

WILL.  GUMBAOJC 


ALCOHOLIC  MEDICATION. 


In  an  eBsay  which  obtained  the  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  which 
Dr.  Churchill  said  displayed  great  research  upon  the  subject  of  theeifectB 
of  Alcohol,  Dr.  Bell  comes  to  the  following  conclusions : 

*'  1.  The  opinion  so  largely  prevailing  as  to  the  effects  of  the  use  of  sl- 
coholic  liquors,  yiz.,  that  they  have  a  marked  influence  in  preventing  the 
deposition  of  tubercle,  is  destitute  ot  any  foundation. 

2.  On  the  contrary,  their  use  predisposes  to  tubercular  deposition. 

3.  Where  tubercle  already  exists.  Alcohol  has  no  effect  in  modifying  the 
course  usually  run  by  that  substance. 

4.  Neither  does  it  mideate  the  morbid  effects  of  tubercle  upon  the  sjs* 
tem  in  any  stage  of  the  disease." 

Professor  Toumans,  of  New  York,  says:  <<It  has  been  demonstratfed 
than  alcoholic  drinks  prevent  the  natural  changes  going  on  in  the  blood, 
and  obstructs  the  nutritive  and  reparative  functions. 

Chemical  experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  action  of  Alcohol  <m 
the  digestive  fluid  is  to  destroy  its  active  principle,  the  pepsin,  thus  con- 
firming the  observations  of  physioloffists,  that  its  use  gives  rise  to  the  moit 
serious  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and  the  most  malignant  aberrations  of 
the  entire  economy. 

It  is  evident  that,  so  &r  from  being  the  conservator  of  health,  Aloohd 
is  an  active  and  powerful  cause  of  disease,  interfering  as  it  does  with  the 
respiration,  the  circulation,  and  the  nutrition ;  nor  is  any  other  result  pos- 
sible."— New  Rtpublic, 


FARBNTAOE  OF  DI8TINQUISHBD  MEN. 


Columbus  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  a  weaver  himself. 

Babelias,  son  of  an  apothecary. 

Claude  Loraine  was  bred  of  a  pastry  cook. 

Holier,  son  of  a  tapestry  maker. 

Cervantes  was  a  common  soldier. 

Homer,  son  of  a  small  farmer. 

Demosthenes,  son  of  a  cutler. 

Terence,  a  slave. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  brewer. 

Howard,  an  apprentice  to  a  grocer. 

Franklin,  a  Journeyman  printer,  son  of  a  tallow  chandler  and  soap- 
boiler. 

Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  son  of  a  linen  draper. 

Daniel  Defoe  was  a  hosier,  and  the  son  of  a  batcher. 

Whitfield  was  the  son  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Gloucester. 

Sir  Cloudsley  Shovel,  B««r  Admiral  of  England,  was  an  apprentice  to 
a  shoemaker,  and  afterwards  a  cabin  boy. 
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Bishop  Prideau  worked  in  the  kitchen  at  Exoter  College,  Oxford. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  hutcher. 

Ferguson  was  a  shepherd. 

Bean  Tucker  was  the  son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Cardiganshire,  and  per- 
formed his  journeys  to  Oxford  on  foot. 

Edmund  Hal  ley  was  the  son  of  a  soap  hoiler  at  Shoreditch. 

Joseph  Hall  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  at  Ashleh  de  la  Zouch. 

Lucian  was  the  son  of  a  maker  of  statuary. 

Virgil  was  the  son  of  a  porter. 

Horace  was  the  son  of  a  shop  keeper. 

Shakespeare  was  the  son  of  a  wool-stapler. 

Hilton  was  the  son  of  a  money-scrivner.  , 

Pope  was  the  son  of  a  merchant. 

Bobert  Bums  was  the  son  of  a  ploughman  in  Ayrshire. 

Henry  Kirke  White,  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher. 

The  poet,  A.  Kenzie,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher. 
•  Gen.  Jackson  was  the  son  of  a  landless  farmer,  i.  e.,  a  tenant. 


"SOWING  WILD  OATS." 


There  is  a  popular  belief  that  every  young  man,  and  even  many  young 
ladies,  must  devote  a  portion  of  life  to  idleness,  frivolity,  and  sometimes 
to  popular  sinning.  Consequently,  when  the  teacher  or  other  thoughtful 
friend  would  restrain  this  waywardness,  the  too  indulgent  parent  often 
apologizes  by  saying  never  mind,  they  are  only  *^wing  their  wild  oats." 
That  is  as  much  as  to.  say  every  youth  is  expected  to  be  allowed  a  period 
of  noii-restraint  and  recklessness.  Surely  this  is  a  qharitable  philosophy, 
charitable  even  to  a  fault.  This  fault  is  significant  when  viewed  alone, 
but  alarming  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  another  and  opposing  fact, 
namely,  that  what  they  soto  they  shall  also  reap.  Experience  assures  us  of 
this.  More,  we  have  the  declaration  of  scripture  in  the  following  solemn 
words:  "  Be  not  deceived,  for  God  is  not  mocked ;  whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Thus  the  thought  is  double,  it  includes  both  sowing  and  reaping^  and  in 
the  latter  lies  the  solemnity.  The  sowing  is  unwise,  but  the  reaping  is 
dangerous :  often  ruinous.  This  ruin  lies  in  two  important  facts,  first,  that 
the  harvest  is  greater  than  the  sowing,  and  second,  that  it  comes  later  in 
lifb.  If,  in  the  moral  world  as  in  the  physical,  he  who  sows  one  reaps  ten 
or  a  hundred,  then  harvest  day  becomes  a  matter  of  fearful  consequence. 
Therefore,  let  every  youth  remember  that  while  he  sows  one  folly  he  may 
reap  im^  or  even  a  hundred. 

Second,  he  will  reap  in  advance  life  when  he  may  have  little  relish  and 
less  strength  for  the  harvest.  The  intemperance  or  debauchery  of  youth 
may  yield  a  harvest  of  ill-health  and  degradation  in  after  life  that  both 
oppress  and  dishonor  age.  Therefore,  let  every  parent  be  cautious  how  he 
apologizes  for  the  waywardness  of  his  son,  ever  remembering  that  if  th«t 
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son  BOW  wild  oats,  ho  must  Tjeap  wild  oats.  More,  that  if  he  '^w  iniquity 
he  shall  reap  vanity;  yea,  more,  that  if  he  sow  the  wind  his  harvest shsfl 
he  the  whirlwind." 

Toung  man,  I  therefore  entreat  you  heware  that  you  do  not  sow  it 
youth  what  you  do  not  wish  to  reap  in  age.  Heed  the  words  of  instnio* 
tion,  and  sow  knowledge  that  you  may  reap  wisdom ;  purity  that  yoa  maj 
reap  happiness.  E.  S. 


Among  the  "  items  "  in  the  Fort  Wayne  Democrat  we  find  the  follow 

ing,  which  we  could  scarcely  helieve  of  eur  esteemed  friend,  and  hope  hi 

will  remedy  this  aspersion  of  his  character,  soon : 

*'Prof.  J.  H.  Smart,  Superintendent  of  Puhlie  Schools;  a  tall,  elegant 
bach,  of  say  thirty-five  or  eight;  light  side  whiskers  and  moustache;  a  fine 
overseer  of  youthful  culture;  has  dodged  the  matrimonial  noose  too  long; 
might  be  caught  if  worked  fine." 


STATB  NOBIVEAL  INSTITUTE, 

BSLB  AT  RICHMOND,  IND.,  JULY  29  TO  AUGUST  9,  1867. 


The  Institute  was  called  to  order,  and  opened  by  appropriate  exerdMii 
at  9  o'clock,  July  29th. 

S.  G.  Freeman  was  appointed  Secretary,  and  seventy-six  names  w?ft 
enrolled.  The  number  increased,  in  the  afternoon,  to  one  hundred  and 
five. 

The  entire  enrollment  was  two  hundred  and  forty-one,  all  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  Institute.  One  hundred  and  fifiy-aeven  were  firom 
Wayne  county,  aeoeniy-eight  from  Richmond  and  seventy-nine  from  other 
other  parts  of  the  county.  Seventeen  were  from  Henry  county,  thirteen 
from  Marion,  and  fifty-four  from  other  parts  of  the  State  and  Ohio. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  was  commenced  with  promptness,  and  carried 
on  with  the  same  spirit  to  the  end.  A  good  degree  of  enthusiasm,  good 
feeling  and  professional  pride  were  manifest  at  the  beginning,  and  were 
maintained  to  the  dose,  with  a  gradual  increase  as  the  time  passed. 

The  instruction  given  was  confined  chiefly  to  school  room  work.  It  wn 
practical  in  character,  of  a  high  order,  and  was  given  in  a  masterly 
manner. 

The  work  of  instruction  was  done  principally  by  Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle, 
Thomas  W.  Harvey,  John  Hancock,  Hiram  Hadley,  William  A.  BeU, 
Geo.  P.  Brown,  Daniel  Hough,  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Miss  N.  Gropsey  and 
Miss  Mary  Bradshaw. 

The  Institute  was  addressed  at  various  times  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoes,  Dr. 
Cyrus  Nutt,  Barnabas  O.  Hobbs,  M.  R.  Barnard,  Hon.  David  N.  Gamp, 
J.  F.  Spencer,  (of  Knozville,  Tenn,)  D.  £.  Doggett,  (of  Columbus,  Ohio,) 
Thomas  Charles,  J.  M.  Ooyner,  and  Elisha  M.  Butler.  Afternoon  lectorai 
were  read  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Severinghaus,  John  H.  Elder  and  Ebeneser 
Tucker. 
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Evening  lectures  were  delWerftd  by  John  Hancock,  Rev.  L.  W.  Chap- 
maoi  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Thomas  W.  Harvey  and  Dr.  Dougan  Clark. 

The  money  receipts  were  $432,60.    The  expenses,  so  far  as  at  present 
adjoited,  $226,10.    Balance  on  hand,  $206,40. 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  proceedings  in  Aill,  in  pamphlet  form. 

J.  H.  o. 


STATE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE,  No.  4. 

Tebrs  Haute,  August  16,  1867. 

The  Institute  was  organized  July  29th,  at  9  o'clock  a.m  ,  and  continued 
in  session  two  weeks,  with  J.  Jil.  Olcott,  Superintendent;  William  H. 
Wiley,  Secretary  and  reporter  for  t^e  Terre  Haute  Express;  W.  W. 
Byers,  reporter  for  the  Terre  Haute  JoumaZ ;  and  William  H.  Valentine, 
Treasurer. 

The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  during  the  session  of  the  Institute  was 
fifty-two  males  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  females — total,  one  hundred 
and  seven ty-one. 

The  Instructors  were  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Painsfteld,  Ohio,  and  John 
Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  on  '*  Theory  and  Practice,  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 
mar; £.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal  University,  Illinois,  on  History  and  Go- 
ography ;  Miss  A.  P.  Funnelle,  of  Indianapolis,  on  Primary  Instruction ; 
R.  S.  Bosworth,  of  Terre  Haute,  on  Experimental  Philosophy;  D.  £. 
Hunter,  of  Bloomington,  on  Map  Drawing ;  M.  Z.  Tinker,  of  Terre  Haute, 
on  Music ;  J.  A.  Peasley,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  Penmanship ;  and  Wil- 
liam H.  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute,  on  Reading.  Mr.  Hough,  of  Cincinnati, 
gave  two  lessons  on  Arithmetic  and  one  on  Composition  writing.  Prof, 
^^gley,  of  Oreencastle,  gave  one  lecture  on  Physiology. 

There  were  five  public  lectures  during  the  Institute,  by  the  following 
persons,  viz.:  0.  C.  Nutt,D.  D.,  President  of  State  University,  T.  W. 
Harvey,  Painsville,  Ohio;  S.  C.  Hewett,  Normal.  University,  Illinois; 
G.  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  D.  E.  Hunter, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

The  Institute,  besides  doing  much  other  work,  had  three  very  pleasant 
socials,  and,  on  Saturday  of  the  first  week,  enjoyed  a  pie-nic  and  baslet 
dbmer,  at  the  new  Fair  Grounds,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberal  citizens  of 
Terre  Haute. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  iollowing: 

Uuolved,  That  unto  Almighty  God,  the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse, the  Dispenser  of  every  Good  and  Perfect  Gift,  are  due  the  humble 
thanks  and  sincere  gratitude  of  our  hearts  for  the  beneficent  care  He  ha^ 
extended  over  us  during  our  convocation ;  for  the  harmony  He  has  granted 
us  in  our  deliberations;  for  the  success  He  is  giving  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  for  the  protection  He  has  vouchsafed  unto  our  great  and  mighty 
nation. 

Beaolved^  That  we  return  our  heartfelt  thanks  to  our  worthy  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Hoes,  for  his  untiring  zeal 
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in  his  endeavors  to  make  the  Normal  Institute  a  grand  suocesa,  and  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  is  conducting  the  educational  affairs  of  ooi 
State;  unto  the  Superintendent,  J.  M.  Olcott,  and  other  officers,  for  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  this  Institute ;  unto  the 
various  Instructors,  for  the  earnest  and  able  manner  in  which  they  have 
striven  to  enlighten  our  minds,  elevate  our  thoughts,  and  incite  a  noble 
ambition  and  a  true  love  for  our  glorious  mission ;  unto  the  TruHees  of 
the  City  School,  and  of  the  several  Churches,  and  unto  the  proprietors  of 
the  Terre  Haute  House  and  Dowling  Hall,  for  the  use  of  their  buildings; 
unto  the  residents  of  this  city  for  their  cordial  welcome,  and  kind  enter, 
tainment  of  us  among  them  ;  unto  the  various  railroads  which  have  grants 
ed  us  free  returns;  and  unto  the  city  papers  for  their  kindly  notices,  and 
the  regular  publication  of  our  proceedings. 

Resolved^  That  we  highly  appreciate  the  great  worth  of  Normal  Insti- 
tutes, that  we  will  return  to  our  several  fields  of  labor  with,  we  trust, 
higher  hopes,  and  more  untiring  zeal,  to  engage  again  in  the  work  of  pre- 
paring pupils  to  be  noble  men  and  women ;  and  that  we  reopmmend  the 
holding  of  similar  Institutes  in  the  State  next  year. 

A.  ODEL,  President, 
Wm.  T.  CRAWFORD,  Secretary, 
EMMA  BROWN, 
HANNAH  TOBEY, 
ALICE  SECREST. 
The  foregoing  were  adopted  unanimously. 

Prof.  Olcott  made  some  concluding  remarks,  thanking  the  Institute  for 
their  promptness  in  obeying  his  regulations,  and  for  their  kindness  and 
courtesy  toward  the  various  Instructors. 
The  Institute  then  adjourned  eine  die,  by  singing  the  Dozology. 

WILLIAM  H.  WILEY,  Secretary. 


THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Where  shall  we  hold  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers  Association  ?  Tbe  rules  of  the  Association  make  it  the  duty  of 
the  Executive  Committee  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting  at  the  town  or  city 
which  shall  offer  the  best  inducements,  by  way  of  entertainment.  We  are 
now  ready  to  receive  propositions.    Send  your  claims  immediately. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 

C?uiirman  Executive  CommiUee^ 


IS  Madison  county  Teachers^  Institute  will  open  Monday,  September  SOtb, 
and  continue  five  days,  at  Anderson,  Indiana. 

O.  P.  STONE,  Examiner  of  SchooU,  Madiaon  County, 
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BT  THE  EDITOR. 


In  the  hot  days  of  the  latter  part  of  August,  I  made  a  short  trip 
to  the  State  of  Kansas.  So  well  pleased  was  I  with  what  I  saw 
and  otherwise  learned,  that  I  felt  constrained  to  tell  some  of  these 
things  to  my  friends.  Hence  this  article.  Though  this  article  is 
not  wholly  educational,  it  is  hoped  it  may  not  be  without  interest, 
especially  to  those  who  may  be  thinking  of  pitching  their  tents  on 
the  rolling  prairies,  towards  the  setting  sun. 

I.      SOIL,  SURFACE  AND  PRODUCTS. 

The  soil  in  the  eastern  half  the  State  is,  in  general,  of  remark- 
able richness.  It  is  claimed  that  the  western  portion  is  not  so  fertile. 
From  observation,  I  have  no  facts  concerning  the  western  half  of 
the  State.  In  the  eastern  portion,  the  soil  is  usually  classed  as  fol- 
lows :  alluvial ;  aUuvial  with  a  small  amount  of  sand ;  alluvial 
with  a  small  amount  of  clay.  The  first  of  these  is  found  in  the 
bottom  lands  of  rivers  and  other  streams,  the  other  two  on  the  up^ 
lands — the  former  chiefly  on  a  sand-stone  base,  and  the  latter  on 

lime  stone.     The  lime-stone  land  is  both  richer  and  more  durable. 

» 

also,  is  less  liable  to  wash.     (Sharp  land  buyers  are  very  carefal  to 
avoid  lands  that  ^'  wash.") 
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The  surface  of  the  country  is  remarkably  and  beautifully  undu- 
lating. So  varied  and  continuous  are  these  undulationi^,  that  yoa 
are  constantly  reminded  of  "  Hogarth's  waving  line  of  beauty.*' 

So  striking  is  the  beauty  consequent  upon  this  element,  thai 
each  successive  undulation  suggests  the  poetic  words  of  Keats — 
*'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever."  This  is  the  character  ofiiB 
of  that  portion  of  the  State  which  I  saw,  and  inference  and  infor- 
mation affirm  the  same  concerning  the  most  of  the  remainder. 
There  is  scarcely  any  wet  land  in  the  State. 

The  products  of  the  soil  are  those  common  to  the  western  States, 
with,  perhaps,  the  favorable  difference  of  fruits.  It  is  claimed 
that  grapes,  peaches,  strawberries,  and  other  delicate  fruits  do  unu- 
sually well.  As  evidence  of  the  productiveness  of  the  grape,  it 
may  be  stated  that  a  gentleman,  who  was  poor,  started  a  vineyard 
near  Lawrence  a  few  years  since,  and  now  he  is  wealthy.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  average  yield  of  com  this  year  will  be  above  fifty 
bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  is  estimated  at  twenty-two  bushels  per 
acre ;  potatoes  and  oats  yield  in  the  sanie  ratio. 

Touching  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  it  is  a  common  remarki 
that  this  is  the  place  where  the  ^^  farmer's  work  is  easy." 

II.      TIMBEI^  ROCK  AND    COAL. 

Timber  is  scarce.  It  is  seldom  found  save  along  the  streams. 
It  is  usually  short,  often  not  rising  above  20  to  50  feet.  This  a  defect, 
yet  not  so  great  as  it  first  appears.  The  relief  is  found  first  in 
the  fact  that  on  all  brooks  and  ravines  where  there  is  now  no  tim- 
ber, a  young  growth  springs  up  immediately  when  the  fires  of  the 
prairies  are  checked.  Further,  the  growth  of  timber  is  of  remark- 
able rapidity,  consequently  becomes  timber  in  a  short  time.  Trees 
are  now  being  planted  and  cultivated.  The  Legislature  has  wisely 
offered  a  premium  of  two  dollars  per  acre  for  every  acre  of  timber 
grown. 

Rook  is  abundant ;  so  abundant  that  stone  fences  are  quite  com- 
mon. Stone  houses,  churches,  school  houses,  and  residences  are 
numeroDS.  Let  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  rock  is  scatterad 
promiscuously  over  the  surfece,  and  is  therefore  in  the  way  of  the 
fanner.  Such  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  found  in  ravines,  in  sides  of 
the  hilla,  cropping  out  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  or  bluff.  On  passing 
a  few  feet  fronj  the  brow  of  the  hill  or  bluff;  all  traces  of  rock  dis- 
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appear,  unless  the  soil  be  thin,  in  which  case  rock  may  appear  on 
the  surface  at  a  distance  of  iiAy  or  eighty  feet,  and,  in  extreme 
eases,  beyond  this.  The  rock  in  Douglass,  Franklin,  and  Jeffer^ 
son  counties,  is  chiefly  lime  stone ;  in  sokne  counties  it  is  sand  stone- 
Coal  is  claimed  to  be  abundant  and  superior  in  some  portions  of 
the  State.  A  geological  survey  is  now  being  made  which,  when 
completed,  will  give  fuller  and  more  reliable  data  on  this  subjects 

III.      CLIMATE  AND  HKAl.Ttf. 

Of  course  a  short  stay  of  a  few  days  in  a  State  furnishes  no  re<- 
liable  data  by  which  to  judge  of  the  important  and  difficult  mat* 
ters  of  climate  and  health.  But  combining  inquiry  with  observa- 
tion, sometliing  may  be  learned. 

My  observation  and  inquiry  furnished  nie  the  following :  The 
thennometric  temperature  at  Lawrence  is,  in  summer,  aboiit  B^ 
above  that  at  Indianapolis ;  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaching 
100°,  and  for  several  days  during  the  summer  reaching  96**.  But 
there  is  almost  constantly  a  pleasant  breeze,  thus  neutralizing  the 
sensible  effects  of  this  heat ;  as  it  were  making  the  sensible  heat 
less  than  the  thermometric  heat.  Consequent  upon  this  fact,  the 
temperature  in  properly  ventilated  rooms  or  offices,  is  as  pleasant 
when  the  thermometer  is  96°  as  it  is  in  Indianapolis  when  it  is 
90**  or  even  88^  On  summer  nights  the  thermometer  descends 
lower  than  it  does  at  Indianapolis,  consequently  sleep  is  more 
sound  and  refreshing.  Indeed,  the  refreshed  sleeper  might,  each 
morning,  give  thanks  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet,  for  the 
nightly  return  of  "  Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

The  surface  of  the  country  being  rolling,  and  the  breezes  almost 
constant,  the  atmosphere  is  of  much  more  than  average  dryness^ 
Consequent  upon  this  dryness,  and  other  causes,  the  climate  is 
chtimed  to  be  in  a  high  degree  healthy. 

Touching  the  matter  of  health,  I  must  of  course,  rely  on  testi- 
mony. This  testimony,  however,  is  given  with  significant  unan- 
imity in  favor  of  the  healthfulness  of  this  climate*  In  every  case 
of  my  inquiry,  whether  the  party  was  from  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Michigan,  or  Indiana,  he  gave  preference  to  Kansas,  and,  in 
some  cases,  with  marked  emphasis. 
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IV.     EDUCATION. 

Young  as  this  State  is,  she  is  making  remarkably  liberal  provi- 
sions for  education.  Every  eighteenth  section  of  land  is  set  apart 
for  common  school  purposes.  This  doubles  the  amount  in  Indiana, 
she  having  but  one  section  in  thirty-six.  It  is  also  provided  bj 
statute  that  any  district  may  levy  a  local  tax  of  50  cents  on  the 
hundred  dollars  for  tuition ;  also,  the  same  amount  for  building  pur- 
poses. Consequent  upon  this  latter  provision  many  superior  housec 
have  been  built  and  others  are  being  built.  In  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  the  houses  range  in  price  from  $4,000  to  §50,000.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  Leavenworth,  populating  about  twenty-live  thousand,  is 
completing  a  building  containing  thirty  rooms,  at  a  cost  of  $50,000, 

The  provisions  for  State  institutions  have  been  early  and  liberal 
Three  State  institutions  are  already  in  successful  operation,  namelj, 
the  State  University,  the  Agricultural  College,  and  the  Normal 
School.  These  are  located  respectively  at  Lawrence,  Manhattan, 
and  Emporia.     The  State  University  building  cost  $50,000. 

The  various  churches  have  been  quite  as  active  as  the  State. 
Each  of  the  following  denominations  has  its  institution  located  ns 
follows : 

Old  School  Presbyterian,  Highland  University,  located  at  Dona- 
phan. 

United  Brethren,  Lane  University,  at  Leoompton. 

Congregationalists,  Lincoln  College,  Topeka. 

Baptists,  Ottowa  University,  Ottowa. 

Reformers,  Western  Christian  University,  Ottumwa. 

Methodists,  Baker  University,  Baldwin  City. 

Added  to  these  are  several  female  academies  and  colleges,  whose 
names  and  locations  I  did  not  learn.  In  this  connection,  I  take 
pleasure  in  informing  many  of  his  former  friends  in  Indiana,  that 
Prof.  E.  J.  Rice  is  President  of  Baker  Univeasity.  Prof.  Rice 
was  the  acting  President  of  the  State  University  last  year,  and  io 
August  last  was  elected  President  of  Baker  University  by  a  unani- 
mens  vote  of  the  Board.  This  is  a  high  compliment  to  one  who 
kflA  been  in  the  State  but  one  year. 

This  institution,  in  point  of  number  of  students,  is  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the  State.  It  has  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion, ill  a  beautiful  section  of  the  country.  The  new  building  now 
under  process  of  erection,  is  to  be  60  by  80  feet,  and  four  stories 
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higL    The  walls  are  to  be  of  stone.     When  completed  it  will  be  a 
haddsome,  substantial,  and  commodious  edifite. 

BY  WAT  OP  CONCLUSION 

I  may  sutn  up  this  article  by  giving  an  opinion  that  will  covef 
all  points  touched  and  untouched,  namely :  Kansas  is  a  State  that 
will  do  to  emigrate  to.  It  is  an  enterprising,  growing  State,  and  in 
time,  and  at  no  very  distant  time,  will  be  a  great  State. 


LETTER  FROM  HIS  EXCELLENCY,  GOV.  BAKER. 


Executive  Department, 
Indianapolis,  September  7,  1867. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  progress  of  the  cause  of  popular  education 
in  Indiana  can  not  fail  to  be  gratifying  to  every  citizen  of  the  State 
who  has  faith  in  human  development,  and  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  our  people  to  govern  themselves. 

The  deep  and  increasing  interest  which  the  teachers  of  this 
State  are  taking  in  their  profession,  in  the  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  in  elevating  the  standard  of  professional  attainment  and 
qualification,  is  one  among  the  many  encouraging  signs  of  the 
times  which  should  receive  an  appreciative  recognition  from  the 
people  all  over  the  State. 

Let  us,  in  every  proper  way,  encourage  these  devoted  men  and 
women  who  are  showing  that  they  appreciate  the  dignity  and  im- 
poitaiice  of  their  calling,  by  diligently  laboring  to  better  qualify 
themselves  to  train  the  mind  and  mould  and  fashion  the  characters 
of  our  children. 

'  Flattery  is  the  food  upon  which  knaves  feed  fools ;  but  a  mani- 
festation of  a  proper  appreciation  of  patient  unaustentatious  labors 
for  the  public  good  is  just  and  wise,  and  by  it  the  best  of  minds 
and  the  purest  of  hearts  are  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  renewed 
efforts. 

During  the  year  ending  September  15,  1866,  as  is  shown  by  the 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  fifly-eight 
Teachers'  Institutes  were  held,  at  which  three  thousand  five  huiH 
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dred  and  thirtj-three  teachers  received  instruction  in  the  |)ractical 
duties  of  their  vocation. 

These  Institutes  were  held  under  the  supervision  of  the  CountT 
Examiners  of  the  counties  in  which  they  were  convened,  in  purso* 
ance  of  the  provisions  of  a  late  act  of  the  Legislature  requiring 
Examiners  to  hold,  or  cause  to  be  held,  a  Teachers'  Institute  in 
their  respective  counties,  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  the  payment  of  the  expense? 
of  these  Institutes  is,  that  from  $35  to  $50  (according  to  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  attendance)  may  be  drawn  from  the  county  trea- 
sury of  each  county  in  which  they  may  be  held. 

When  the  great  inadequacy  of  this  provision  to  meet  the  actual 
expenses  of  these  Institutes  is  considered,  the  fact  that  more  than 
3,500  teachers  attended  their  meetings  in  1866,  shows  conclusively 
that  these  teachers  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
gress, and  deeply  solicitous  that  they  may  be  fully  qualified  for 
the  performance  of  their  high  and  responsible  duties. 

During  the  present  summer,  too,  in  addition  to  the  Institutes  eon« 
templated  by  the  st^itute,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made^  foar 
voluntary  Institutes  have  been  held,  the  exercises  of  each  extend- 
ing through  a  period  of  two  weeks,  the  aggregate  attendance  being 
more  than  500,  and  all  the  expenses  being  borne  by  the  teachers 
in  attendance.  Apart  from  the  ministry,  no  other  profession  coukl 
command  such  an  attendance  of  its  members  upon  meetings  called 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  professional  improvement  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  standard  of  professional  attainment. 

These  things,  with  other  causes  tending  in  the  same  direction, 
have  resulted  in  a  manifest  improvement  in  the  teachers  of  oar 
public  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  modes  of  teaching  employed. 

Another  indication  of  our  educational  progress  is  seen  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  school  architecture,  and  in  the  increased  atten- 
tion which  is  given  to  the  subject  of  making  our  school  houses  com- 
fortable and  attractive. 

Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Kendalville,  Shelbyville,  Evansvillc, 
Greencastle  and  Tipton  (with  perhaps  other  places  to  which  my 
attention  has  not  been  called),  have  manifested  an  interest  in  pro- 
viding elegant  and  commodious  school  buildings  for  the  children  d 
their  respective  communities,  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  com- 
mendable, and  shows  that  these  cities  have  largely  partaken  of  the 
liberal,  progressive  spirit  of  the  age. 
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Another  indication  of  progress  is  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Normal  School,  under  the  act  passed  at  the  special  session  of  the 
Geneml  Assembly,  in  1865. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  that  act,  the  Institution  has 
been  located  at  the  city  of  Terre  Haute,  and  the  building  is  now 
in  process  of  erection.  The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  190  by 
114  feet,  height  67  feet  above  the  basement,  divided  into  three  sto- 
ries, I  know,  doubts  have  been  expressed,  even  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  education,  as  to  the  utility  of  such  an  institution ;  but^ 
for  my  own  part,  i.  feel  assured  that  if  it  does  not  prove  successful, 
useful  and  popular,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  its  management,  and  not 
because  the  idea  that  it  is  important  and  necessary  to  have  an  In- 
stitution in  which  teachers  shall  be  fitted  for  their  profession,  is 
founded  in  error. 

With  such  gei.tlemen  as  now  have  the  direction  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  with  the  experience  of  other  States  before  us,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  any  serious  mistake  can  be  made  in  its  management. 

If  to  the  foregoing  we  add  the  recent  restoration  by  the  State 
to  the  School  Fund,  of  moneys  divert e<l  in  former  years  and  ap- 
phed  to  other  purposes,  and  the  improvements  made  in  the  man* 
agement  of  our  school  funds  within  the  last  three  years,  I  think  it 
will  be  obvious  to  all  that  our  educational  interests  are  progressing 
in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 

That  they  may  continue  thus  to  progress  and  prosper  is  an  ob* 
jeet  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of  all  our  people. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Conrad  Baker. 


FORM,  OR  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY  CONSIDERED 
AS  A  SUBJECT  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION. 


By  Miss  A.  P.  Funnel  le,  Prin.  of  Indianapolis  Training  School. 


In  order  to  seeure  the  snccessful  presentation  of  any  subject  in 
the  school  room,  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  have,  Ist.;  a  btoad 
and  clear  comprehension  of  the  relative  position  and  importance  of 
the  Mibject  in  the  curriculum  of  study.    2d.  Of  the  lesulta  to  be 
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gained  by  a  coarse  of  instniction  in  that  subject.  3d.  A  well  d«. 
fined  plan  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  pi^senting  it,  fi*om  tk 
simplest  lesson  in  the  first  step  to  the  completion  of  the  coarae 
this  plan  to  he  based  on  the  philosophical  principles  which  underlie 
all  successful  teaching. 

Geometry  has  too  long  held  a  well-defined  place  in  advanced 
courses  of  study  to  need  a  word  with  reference  to  either  of  these 
but  the  introduction  of  Form,  or  the  Elements  of  Geometry,  ai 
subject-matter  for  primary  instruction  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  utility  of  such  a  course,  and 
the  methods  to  be  employed,  may  not  be  unacceptible  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  the  ordinary  primary  course  more  comprehensive  and 
objective. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  utility  of  the  subject,  what  results  are  to 
be  gained? 

Like  those  of  every  other  subject  of  primary  instruction,  they 
are  two-fold:  1st.  Mental  Development  and  Discipline;  2d.  the  ac- 
quisition of  those  facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  science. 

Considered  as  an  educative  power,  its  importance  will  be  recog- 
nized at  once.  It  is  through  the  senses  that  we  first  reach  the 
mind,  and  no  other  property  is  more  quickly  or  pleasantly  cognized 
by  this  senses  than  that  of  form.  By  some  prominent  educators  it 
is  considered  the  first  of  which  the  dawning  intelligence  of  the 
cliild  takes  cognizance.  Our  first  work  with  little  children  is  to 
cultivate  the  senses,  and  we  can  only  do  this  by  bringing  them  into 
actual  contact  with  sensible  objects.  The  child  is  brought,  there- 
fore, to  distinguish  the  forms  of  objects,  not  the  more  common  and 
obvious  forms  only,  but  to  observe  accurately  and  detect  nice  dif- 
ferences. And  he  is  not  only  led  to  see  but  to  express  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  appropriate  language.  He  is  also  led  to  de- 
lineate the  forms  which  he  sees,  for  drawing  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  form.  Having  learned  to  distinguish  straight  and  crooked 
lines,  angles,  triangles,  etc.,  as  represented  in  tangible  objects,  his 
next  work  and  pleasure  is  to  make  them,  at  first  singly  and  then  in 
combination.  By  allowing  the  child  to  combine  the  actual  forms 
as  represented  in  pieces  of  wood,  paper,  &c.,  and  giving  a  little  as- 
sistance, he  soon  learns  to  invent  new  and  pleasing  oombinatiansy 
and  represent  them  neatly  by  lines. 

Lastly,  this  is  a  subject  which  appeals  strongly  to  a  child's  qoick 
perceptiaa  of»  and  love  for,  the  beauti&L    It  is  not  Uie  intangiUe 
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abstractions  of  the  geometriciiui  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  neither 
is  it  alone  in  artificial  objects — his  ball,  his  hoop,  his  kite,  slates, 
frames,  windows,  &c.,  that  he  discovers  this  property  of  form,  but 
in  the  living,  breathing  forms  of  nature.  The  rounded  form  of  the 
seawashed  pebble,  the  wonderful  convolutions  of  the  twisted  shell, 
the  floating  cloud,  the  drifting  snow,  the  curling  tendrils  of  the 
ch'mbing  vine,  the  sweeping  curves  of  the  eagle's  wing,  the  delicate 
tracery  of  the  frost,  the  infinite  variety  of  forest  leaves,  in  all  of 
these  he  sees  the  "  line  of  beauty,'*  and  the  "  line  of  grace." 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  state  the  results  of  the  first  named  class 
to  be  these : 

1.  The  formation  of  a  habit  of  careful  and  minute  observation^ 
and  through  this  the  cultivation  of  the  perceptive  powers. 

2.  The  cultivation  of  the  power  of  language. 

3.  Development  of  the  judgment  and  reason. 

4.  Cultivation  of  the  imitative  and  inventive  powers. 

5.  Development  of  the  capacity  to  perceive  and  enjoy  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in  art. 

We  might  add  as  involved,  though  not  specified  in  the  foregoing, 
that  habit  of  exactness  in  thought  and  expression  which  is  one  of 
the  best  results  in  the  study  of  Geometry.     The  child  begins  in 
these  lessons  in  learning  to  frame  for  himself  the  exact  definitions 
required.     We  have  named,  as  the  second  general  result  to  be 
gained  by  these  lessons  in  form,  the  acquisition  of  facts  which  form 
the  foundation  of  science.     This  includes  much  of  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Geometry  and  some  of  its  simplest  definitions,  and  prepares 
the  way  for  the  attainment  of  the  abstract  conceptions  of  the  sci- 
ence-proper.    And  if  the  pupil  never  continue  the  study,  he  has 
gained  enough  in  the  addition  to  his  vocabulary  of  terms  almost 
necessary  in  the  description  of  common,  to  pay  for  the  time  spent 
on  the  subject. 

The  general  plan  or  method  for  the  lessons,  the  special  directions 
for  the  application  of  this  plan,  with  the  lessons  illustrative  of  the 
method,  must  be  deferred  to  ^  succeeding  number  of  the  Jouhnal, 
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MUSJC  IN  SCHOOLS. 


By  W.  S.  S. 


[Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  a  meeting  of  Teachpr?  in   Murion 

Countjr.] 

»  •  «  «  » 

Importance  of  Music  in  Sebooln.  Who  that  has  seen  the  school  can 
question  this  ? 

Its  effect  alone  in  awakening  the  sympathies  of  the  pupils  toward 
one  another,  is  richly  worth  the  effort  of  any  teacher  to  inaugurate 
and  maintain  it  Xt  has  that  peculiar  power  to  refine  the  feelings 
and  subdue  the  passions  which  no  other  exercise  can  bp^st  Did 
you  ever  see  a  great  singing  teacher,  but  that  he  had  a  tender 
heart?  Martin  Luther  is  a  fine  example,  and  his  philanthropic 
spirit  knew  np  higher  joy  than  to  breathe  forth  its  sentiments  in 
music  It  was  his  well  grounded  opinion  that,  next  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Bible,  t)ie  knowledge  of  Music  is  the  first  of  the  arts,  '(liis 
is  his  own  lapgMage :  '^  Music  is  the  art  of  the  prophets,  the  only 
one  which,  like  theology,  can  calm  the  troubles  of  the  soul,  and  pat 
the  devil  to  fiight."  Hence,  if  teachers  would  have  their  pupils 
love  one  another  and  reverence  them,  there  is  no  better  way  to 
bring  it  about  than  by  encouraging  this  art.  I  remember  the  strong^ 
impressions  that  were  ever  made  upon  my  youthful  mind.  They  were 
the  result  of  Sunday  school  singing.  My  first  appreciation  of  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  was  derived  from  singing  this 
little  song : 

"  How  beauteous  is  the  earth !    How  bright  the  sky  1 
How  wisely  planned  by  Htm  who  reigns  on  high! 
His  love  is  rich  and  f^,  a  boundless  store, 
Praise  the  Lord  I  praise  the  Lord  forover  more." 

Then  again,  my  chief  warning  against  idleness,  and  in  favor  of 
diligent  stiidy^  I  received  from  this,  irhich  I  learned  in  the  same 
manper : 

M  Little  boys  when  you  grow  to  be  men, 
A|^d  fill  some  useful  station, 
If  yQu  should  b«  pnce  foan4  out  as  a  dunoe^ 
O  t  think  of  yppr  vexation  T' 
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These  I  learned  and  saD<|  in  the  Sunday-Achool ;  for  even  in  that 
-day  but  few  of  the  day-schools  knew  such  a  thing  as  singing.  Thas* 
in  these  weekly  exercises,  many^  very  many,  of  the  most  important 
irapi'essions  of  my  life  were  made.  Judging  others  by  myself,  I  am 
free  to  believe  it  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the  world.  How 
mach  more  then,  could  be  done  by  a  daily  exercise  6f  the  same 
kind?  But  it  is  useless  further  to  argue  its  importahce.  The 
world  has  ali*eady  seen  it,  and  to-day  we  have  scarcely  a  school 
iv'orthy  of  the  name  which  does  not  pnu^tiee  it.  The  niistake  now 
is  in  quality,  not  in  quantity.  Though  there  may  be  some  who 
do  not  sing  enough,  yet  nearly  all  sing;  more  or  less,  and  the  point 
08  DOW,  do  they  make  the  practice  as  beneficial  as  they  might?  Do 
they  develop  the  principles  of  the  science  as  they  practice  the  art  ? 
1  fear  not,  and  in  this  neglect  they  forfeit  the  golden  opportunity. 
'Just  then  and  there  is  the  best  time  to  turn  such  exercise  to  a 
j)ractical  advantage. 

Suppose  the  singing  exei*cise  occupies  twe  ity  minutes  per  day — 
which  it  should  by  all  means  do — in  that  time  you  have  sung  four 
or  five  pieces,  written  in  some  little  book  in  which  the  music  is  also 
written.  The  pupils  are  thus  brought  into  contact  With  written 
-music  continually.  Yet  how  many  of  them  know  it?  There  are 
some  indeed,  who  are  well  advanced  in  grammar,  and  yet  do  not 
know  of  such  a  thing  as  written  music.  Then  as  a  first  lesson  you 
can  tell  them  that  the  tune  it  written  in  the  book.  The  question 
naturally  arises  in  every  little  mind,  ^  Where  is  it  ?"    *^  How  is  it?'' 

_  * 

^  How  can  they  write  a  tune  ?*'  etc  What  teacher  could  not  tell 
of  the  five  horizontal  bars,  and  the  included  spaces  which  constitute 
the  staff?  Draw  it  upon  the  blackboard,  and  tell  them  it  is  the 
aame  which  they  see  in  their  books.  All  this  will  not  occupy  more 
than  two  of  the  twenty  minutes ;  yet  you  have  awakened  an  inter- 
est worth  all  the  exercise  besides.  This  is  not  at  all  difficulty  nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  develop  the  whole  subject,  in  this  simple 
wi^- ;  each  day  adding  some  new  thought,  and  each  day  dropping 
some  hint  to  excite  their  curiosity  anew.  Thus  a  few  words 
at  each  exercise,  a  little  drill  on  the  principles,  and  frequent  reviews, 
will  cffiict  more  than  we  think.  I  would  recommend  great  care  in 
giving  these  exercises^  For  instance,  in  the  practice,  criticise  closely 
the  pronunciation,  the  expi*ession,  and  ail  that  is  wrongly  done.  In 
naming  the  syllables  of  the  octave,  do  not  allow  them  to  say  nd 
and  lu  for  sol  and  h.     Do  not  allow  them  to  form  the  habit  of 
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drawling,  ete.  All  these  things  ai-e  more  easily  corrected  now  than 
after  the  habit  is  fbrmed.  But  enough  on  this.  By  this  daily  drill 
in  the  progressive  style,  it  will  not  be  long  until  every  scholar  can 
tell  the  key  note  by  the  Hats  and  sharps  appended,  in  their  little 
songs.  The  main  point  is  now  gained-^-the  main  thing  accom- 
plished. 

Thus  music  might  be  associated  with  the  common  school,  and  not 
only  would  it  be  the  means  of  refining  the  feelings  of  the  pupils 
and  teachers,  but  it  would  strengthen  their  better  aspirations.  If 
all  our  common  schools  were  blessed  with  svtch  exercises  each  day, 
we  would  not  be  obliged  to  hire  our  church  music  gi*ound  out  of  an 
artificial  organ.  But  the  organs  whicli  God  ha^  made  would  he  tlu* 
organs  called  into  His  worship. 

And  let  us  look  at  this  subject  mathematically.  A  man*8  knowl- 
edge of  music — if  he  has  any — generally  comes  by  M'ay  of  a  cour^ji* 
of  lessons,  varying  from  eight  to  forty-eight,  and  it  coeus  him  pro- 
portionally from  two  to  fifty  dollars  in  tuition,  besides  much  hard 
study.  But  if  such  a  course  were  adopted  in  the  common  school, 
such  expenses  would  be  superfluous.  Scarcely  any  child,  in  this 
latter  day,  arrives  at  maturity  without  fwrn  five  to  ten  years  of 
schooling.  Considering  each  school  year  to  equal  two  hundred 
days,  and  one  such  lesson  each  day,  instead  of  eight  or  forty-eight, 
each  child  would  receive  from  one  to  two  thousand  le-ssons.  This, 
of  course,  is  from  mathematical  premises,  and  will  not  hold  entirely 
good  in  practice ;  but  it  illustrates  an  import^int  fact,  viz:  that  more 
could  be  acquired  at  a  less  expense  in  this  way  than  in  any  other. 

Go  among  the  Germans,  where  their  youth  are  made  to  do  the 
singing,  and  listen  to  their  silvery  voices.  You  comprehend  not  a 
word  of  the  sentiment  of  their  singing,  yet  you  are  charmed  and 
enraptured  by  their  perfect  harmony.  Richly  would  we  be  re- 
warded if  our  youth  could  do  as  much.  But  words  are  feeble  in- 
struments to  express  so  beautiflil  a  thought.  We  ought  to  see  it 
reptesented  by  the  clear  letters  of  living  reality.  We  should  make 
a  practical  trial  ot'  it,  and  then  we  could,  with  a  proud  satisfactioDf 
behold  the  result.  Just  now,  while  every  other  thing  in  the  scho- 
lastic world  is  being  improved,  this  important  and  vital  subject 
ought  to  receive  attention^  We  have  introduced  map  drawing,  and 
other  improvements;  why  not  music?  Has  the  eye  any  better 
right  to  be  pleased  than  the  ear  ?     We  must  answer,  no. 

Then  teachers  must  make  an  effort  in  this  work.     Di>  not  sav 
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you  are  "  not  qualified/*  "  have  no  taste  for  music,*'  &c.  I  have 
heard  people  make  such  excuses  more  than  once.  You  do  not  ac^ 
cept  such  excuses  from  your  pupils.  Shall  such  be  accepted  from 
teachers  ?  We  think  not.  If  you  persist  that  you  have  no  taste, 
oar  answer  must  be,  work  without  a  taste. 

Many  teachers  have  no  taste  for  mathematics  or  geography.  But 
that  does  not  exempt  them  from  the  duty.  The  children  have  a 
taste  for  music,  and  it  ouj^ht  to  be  cultivated. 

The  school  room  is  the  best  phice  for  this  cultivation,  and  the 
school  teacher  is  the  best  agent  for  it«  accomplishment 


[From  the  Good  Templar.] 
EARLY  TRAINING. 


The  school  house  ]«  the  alma  mater  of  the  people,  where  strong- 
hearted  yeomanry  graduate  and  go  out  into  the  strife  and  battle  of 
life.  The  more  school  houses  and  rightly  conducted  schools  we 
have,  the  fewer  prisons.  It  is  much  better  and  cheaper  to  educate 
the  boy  than  it  is  to  imprison  and  hang  the  man.  Keep  the  mind 
pure  by  inculcating  the  great  principles  of  virtue  and  morality,  and 
after-life  will  bring  forth  the  fruits.  School  books  are  cheaper  than 
fetters,  and  good  teachers  than  jailors  and  courts.  Let  all  remem- 
ber that  oar  free-school  system  is  one  of  the  noblest  institutions  of 
our  countiy.  Though  but  feebly  supported  in  proportion  to  what 
it  should  be,  yet  it  is  wielding  a  power  that  cau  not  be  estimated. 

The  common  school  is  pronounced  the  under  strata  of  good  so* 
ciety  and  good  government.  Govemments  that  are  not  based  on, 
and  supported  by,  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  must  fail.  Igno- 
rance begetA  vice,  and  vice  leads  to  ruin.  As  there  is  a  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  ^o  there  is  a  power  beyond  the  school  room — ^a 
power  deeper  and  stronger.  "  France  wants  mothers,"  said  Napo- 
leon. Let  our  nation  have  the  right  kind  of  mothers,  and  they  can 
point  to  their  jewels  as  did  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi*  The  fireside  is 
the  great  primary  school,  and  the  lessons  there  taught  the  yielding 
mind  of  childhood  will  defy  all  other  influences,  and  when  the  mind 
hardens  into  the  granite  of  maturer  years,  the  earlj  impressions 
remain  to  guide,  console  and  comfort  the  heart.  Those  anchors 
dropped  so  deeply  into  the  still  waters  of  innocence  and  trust,  may 
be  wrenched  out  in  the  storms  and  conflicts  of  after  years,  but  there 
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will  be  calms  when  the  love-4ight  of  a  mother's  eye,  the  first  teacher, 
like  a  beacon  light,  will  beckon  the  wanderera  back  to  virtue  and 
peace. 

''  All  that  is  good  in  me  to-day  I  owe  to  mj  mother,"  said  Jotin 
Q.  Adams,  shortly  before  he  fell  at  the  post  of  duty.  "The  la- 
sons  my  mother  taught  me  has  had  much,  yes,  all,  to  do  with  mj 
success  in  life,"  said  a  United  States  Senator,  after  a  long  and  sa^ 
cessful  public  career.  Is  it  not  beautiful  to  contemplate  the  heartb- 
side  influence  when  properly  wielded,  but  sad  and  melancholy  when 
not  ?  The  future  of  the  man  or  woman  all  depends  upon  the  eda* 
cation  received  in  the  nursery  and  around  the  fireside.  The  words 
of  the  mothers  of  the  revolution  were  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Eng* 
land  than  the  cannon  upon  the  smoking  bulwarks,  and  when  strong 
men  turned  to  betray  and  stab  their  country,  woman  stood  unsha- 
ken, and  wrestled  with  the  great  Jehovah  for  the  triumph  of  right. 

Our  common  schools  are  great  institutions,  but  they  only  train 
the  young  to  practice  the  precepts  taught  at  the  fireside.  Give  to 
virtue,  religion,  truth,  sobriety  and  honesty  all  the  influence  of  oar 
homes  and  schools,  and  foster  them  by  a  fearless  pulpit  and  an  un* 
trammelled,  independent  press,  and  the  vices  of  the  age  will  gire 
way.  Drunkenness,  with  all  the  degrading  vices  that  deprave  the 
human  heart  and  blacken  th(;  character  of  man  will  be  lorced  to 
yield  to  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  a  properly  trained  genera* 
tiou.  Res[>on8ible  and  great  is  the  duty  that  devolves  upon  th« 
pai'ent,  and  much  will  be  required  of  the  teacher.  * 
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My  William  H.  Barnes,  A.  M.,  Author  of  thc^  **  Body  Poliiic.'' 

Indianapolis:  MacaUley  <&  Co. 

This  work  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  the 
thirty-ninth  Congress.  Of  these  two  divisions,  sayings  foim  the 
principal  part.  The  work,  therefore,  of  the  author  has  been  mainly 
that  of  the  judge ;  t.  «.,  after  examining  the  speeches  of  Congress, 
he  was  to  judge  what  speeches,  and  what  portions  of  speeches* 
would  be  of  merit,  interest,  and  profit  to  his  i^eaders.  This  is  at 
once  a  difficult  and  delicate  work.  Difficult  and  delicate,  however, 
as  this  work  w&s,  it  is  our  deliberate  judgment  that  it  has  been  ably 
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performed.  The  author,  though  trained  in  I  he  more  <'legant  htera-. 
ture  of  the  college,  hjw,  in  this  work,  shown  a  di!«(^riminatnig  judg- 
ment in  the  rougher  literature  of  Ojngress. 

No  one  who  has  any  interest  in  the  dying  thpoes  of  the  dead  re- 
bellion, or  any  interest  in  the  great  issues  of  the  hour,  can  read 
this  work  without  delight  and  profit.  In  the  language  of  the  au-^ 
thor,  in  hi?  prefaee  to  the  work,  'Hhe  rebellion  having  been  over- 
thrown, it  remained  for  Congress  to  administer  upon  its  efTecta." 
This  volume  tells,  in  some  degree,  how  Congress  discharged  its 
duty  as  an  administrator  of  this  ruined  estate 

Herein  are  found  the  words,  plans  and  views  of  men  who  hate 
secession  and  love  loyalty,  liberty  and  law. 

The  Culture  Demanded  by  Modern  Life;  with  an  intro- 
daction  on  Mental  Discipline  in  Education,  by  £.  L.  Youmans : 
Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

This  work  con  ista  of  a  series  cf  scientific  lectures,  bv  some  of 
the  ablest  scientific  men  of  the  age.  Perhaps  we  can  in  no  other 
way  present  so  full  an  idea  of  this  work  in  a  brief  compass  as  by 
giving  the  subject  of  the  lectures,  and  the  names  of  the  authors^ 
These  are  as  follows : 

Mental  Discipline  in  Education,  by  Prof.  Youmans. 

The  Study  of  Physics,  Prof.  Tyndall. 

The  Study  of  Botany,  Prof.  Henry. 

The  Study  of  Zoology,  Prof.  Haxley. 

The  Study  of  Ptiysiology,  Prot.  Paget. 

^Education  of  the  judgment.  Prof.  Faraday. 

Educational  History  of  Science,  Pro£  W.  Wheevell, 

Economic  Science,  Dr.  Hodgson. 

Political  Education,  Hebert  Spencer. 

Karly  Mental  Training,  Dr.  Barnard. 

Development  of  ScientiGc  Ideas,  Liebig. 

Scientific  Study  of  Human  Nature,  Professor  Youn^ans, 

The  names  above  given  are  pledges  lor  the  most  o£  the  respeci 
tive  lectures. 

Without  stopping  to  dwell  on  each  lecture  separately,  it  may  be 
stated  that  Prof.  Youman's  lecture  on  the  Sientiiic  Study  of  IJu- 
man  Nature,  is  worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  book.  So  Tala* 
able  do  we  consider  this  lecture  that  we  shall,  at  a  conyenient  time, 
present  our  readers  portions  of  it  in  th«  coIuiqds  of  tl^e  ^oumrj^i,. 
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Wood's  GbogralPhical  Text  Books.  A  Primary  Geography, 
bv  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  I).,  Editv:)r  cf  the  New  Yor.^  Teacher. 
New  York :  Wood  &  Co. 

^ 

This  work  is  Mdmirable  in  iis  beginning,  but  not  bo  in  its  pro, 
gr<'ss.  It  incorporates,  in  its  first  pages,  three  principles  at 
once  attractive  and  philosophic,  namely,  Home  Geography,  the 
Object  Lesson  method  and  Map  Drawing.  The  first  six  pagt*s  ap- 
ply these  principles  with  a  perfection  SL-arcely  ever  surpassed.  At 
this  point  these  principles  begin  to  disappear,  and,  according  to  our 
judgment,  utterly  vanish  within  the  nexr  dozen  pages,  not  to  reap- 
pear until  we  reach  the  map  ot  New  York,  on  page  seventy-four. 
Here  thtse  principles  reappear  in  admirable  force  and  beaat}'. 
Hence  we  are  obliged  to  hold  that  pages  seventy-four  and  eighty- 
two,  inclusive,  ought  to  have  immediately  followed  seven.  Fol- 
lowing these  should  have  been  a  like  presentation  of  a  majority,  if 
not  all,  of  the  United  States.  In  th:sc\se  Geography,  like  charity, 
would  have  commenced  at  home ;  would  have  been  presented  so 
nearly  as  may  be,  on  the  object  lesson  ba^is,  and  would  have  been 
aided  by  map  drawing.  These  are,  in  our  judgment,  the  three 
cardinal  excellencies  in  a  primary  geography,  and  we  would  have 
been  greatly  pleased  to  have  seen  them  applied  throughout  the 
work  as  they  are  in  the  portions  cited  above.  Had  such  been 
done,  the  work  before  us  would  stand  without  a  rival,  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  of  primary  geographies  extends. 

We  sincerely  hope  the  first  revision  of  this  work  will  approxi- 
mate the  plan  indicated  above. 

Commentaries  of  Jui^ius  Caesar,  concerning  the  Gallic  War, 
with  explanatory  notes,  by  George  Stuart,  A.  M.,  Prof,  of  Latin 
in  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.     Philadel  hia :  £1- 
dredge  &  Boaz,  16  mo.,  pages  259,  price,  $1.25. 
This  is  a  neat  volume,  with  a  clear  page,  good  type,  and  a  fair 

share  of  notes. 

Rudiments  of  the  German  Language.  Exercises  in  Pro- 
nouncing, Spelling  and  Translating,  by  Dr.  F.  Ahu.  New  York: 
E.  Steiger.     Pages  89. 

The  publisher  claims  in  his  notice  that  these  rudiments  have 
been  brought,  so  nearly  as  may  be,  within  the  comprehension  of 
children. 

He  further  proposes  to  furnish  any  teacher  who  may  desire  it.  a 
oopx  for  ezami&atioii,  without  charge* 

Teachers  wishing  »  copy  of  this  work,  will  therefore  address  & 
SleigeF,  New  York  Qtr. 


^thoQl  &lf\m^*  Ji^prtmijnl. 
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OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


Question,  Should  the  Examiner  pay  himself  out  of  money  drawn  to 
support  Institutes,  as  provided  in  section  159,  Scliool  Law?        A.  C.  S. 

Afii^'^r.  The  law  provides  that  the  money  drawn  in  accordance  with 
gt'ction  159,  shall  bo  u-sod  "for  the  j)urpose  of  defraying  the  necef^sary  ex- 
ponso;!  of  the  Institute." 

The  answer  to  this  que>«tion  involves,  therefore,  the  determination  Of 
"  nece:*sary  expenses.*'  Thovse  expenses  are  variable,  consisting  in  one 
county  of  one  class  of  items,  in  another  county  of  another  class. 

These,  however,  will  usually  consist  of  fees  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Institute;  fees  of  hired  instructors;  traveling  expenses  of  public  lec- 
turers; and  printer's  bills  when  circulars  have  been  issued.  To  these 
must  be  added,  in  certain  cascis,  janitor's  fees  and  cost  of  fuel,  &c.  These 
are  all  the  expenses  that  usually  occur.  If,  however,  there  be  other 
"necessary  expensej^,"  the  money  drawn  fr*)m  the  treusury  mu-t  be  appro, 
priated  in  payment  of  the  same  until  this  money  is  exhau^^ted. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  none  of  this  money  can  legiti- 
mately go  to  the  Examiner  until  all  "necessary  expenses"  of  the  char- 
acter above  indicated,  have  been  paid.  Nor  is  the  Examiner  authorized 
to  assess  a  fee  upon  the  teachers  to  meet  these  necessary  expenses,  in  order 
that  the  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  may  be  a  surplus,  and  by  con- 
sequence inure  to  his  benefit.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  law  that 
these  institutes  shall  be  as  nearly  free  as  possible  to  all  entitled  to  their 
benefit,  consequently  the  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  is  to  be  appro- 
priated to  secure  that  result. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISIONS. 


1.  In  the  May  term,  1866,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  incase 
of  transfers  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Examiner,  and  that  his  decision  is  final. 
Further,  in  the  same  decision,  it  is  held  that  the  Trustee  in  whose  corpo- 
ration the  party  resides  must  be  the  judge  of  tbo  sutficicncy  of  grounds 
of  transfer.    That  is,  he  must  decide  whether  the  party  desiring  transfer 
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can,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  **be  better  accommodated"  by  sncb 
transfer.     (Reports  Supreme  Courr,  vol.  26,  page  345.) 

2.  It  is  decided  that  a  teacher  who  commences  teaching  a  public  school 
without  a  valid  license  "oan  not  recoyer  for  such  serviceB,"  i  e.,  for  mr- 
▼ices  rendered  prior  to  rooeiving  license. 

It  is  presumed  that  this  is  limited  to  recovery  fh>m  the  public  reve- 
nues. If  80,  the  question  of  recovery  fh>m  the  Trustee,  on  his  bond,  re- 
mains undecided.     (26  Ind.  p.  337.) 

Note. — Teachers  and  Trustees  should  carefully  observe  this  last  deci- 
sion, and  thus  avoid  trouble. 


SCHOOL  PUNDS. 


In  oenformity  with  a  plan  suggested  by  this  Department,  the  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  special  session  in  1865,  passed  an  act  requiring  the  County  An- 
ditors  to  examine  all  school  fund  accounts  in  their  offices,  and  determine 
so  nearly  as  may  be  the  precise  amount  of  these  funds,  and  report  the 
same  to  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  for  inspection  and  approval.  In 
conformity  with  this  act,  all  the  counties  save  four  have  reported,  and  the 
gain  to  the  fund  is  $21,304.17.  This  gain  is  a  matter  of  importance,  bait 
perhaps,  of  less  importance  than  the  determination  of  the  precise  amount 
of  funds  held  by  each  county.  This  latter  fact  is  now  determined  and  has 
passed  into  permanent  record  in  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in 
the  respective  Auditors'  offices.  The  fund  account  can  therefore  be  kept 
in  future  with  an  accuracy  almost  equal  that  of  a  bank  account.  This  it 
18  a  matter  of  vast  importance  to  the  schoQl  interests  of  the  State. 


(Kitotal — Iftisc^llanj. 
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PROFESSIONAL  BEADING. 


In  preaenting  Professiottal  Reading,  we  suppose  no  explanation  of  terfnB 
neceiBary,  further  than  to  add  the  word  teachers.  Thus  we  have  profes- 
sional reading  for  teachers,  or  hy  teachers. 

To  announce  that  teachers  should  read  works  relating  to  their  oWn 
profession,  is  like  announcing  a  self-evident  }  roposition.  It  is  a  fact  too 
chylous  to  need  aught  else  than  statement.  Our  wish  in  this  article  is 
not,  therefore,  to  determine  what  teachers  ought  to  do,  but  rather  to  en- 
eouroffe  them  to  do. 

Fellow  teachers  we  would,  therefore,  encourage  or  persuade  jou  to  read 
professional  works.  We  would  have  those  who  road  none  to  read  some, 
and  those  who  read  some  to  read  more. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  thus  reading  may  be  stated  in  general  terms 
in  the  simple  fact,  that  education  is  a  science.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  obvions 
without  argument  that  reading  and  even  study  are  necessary.  Science, 
here  as  elsewhere,  has  its  principles,  some  simple  and  some  complex,  both 
requiring  study.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  set  forth  these  principles  at  this 
time ;  this  would  eictend  this  article  beyond  its  intended  limits.  It  may, 
however,  be  stated  in  general  terms  that  this  science  includes  the  delicate 
an<f  complex  principles  inv^olved  in  the  growth  of  mind.  Hence  we  are 
at  once  in  the  broad  domain  of  metaphysics  and  ethics.  This  being  true, 
we  are  in  the  region  of  subtleties  and  profundities.  And  into  this  region 
must  every  educator  go  who  reaches  a  high  degree  of  success.  He  can 
not  stop  with  mere  text  books  and  school-room  experiments  or  experi- 
enoeB ;  he  must  study  the  science  of  mind,  t.  e.  the  conditions  and  laws  of 
its  growth.  That  is,  ho  must  study  his  profession  as  presented  by  men  of 
culture  and  experience.  Thb  presentation  will  usually  be  found  in  works 
on  the  profession  of  teaching;  and  which,  when  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
ooDBtltute  or  furnish  the  Professional  Reading  indicated  in  our  caption. 

It  not  being  our  purpose,  however,  to  present  an  argument  in  behalf  of 
this  reading,  but  rather  to  give  the  names  of  suitable  works,  we  here  pre- 
sent those  names.  As  a  further  aid  to  those  wishing  to  purchase,  we  add 
the  retail  price  at  Indianapolis ;  also  the  names  of  publishers. 
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NAMES   OF   BOOKS,    PRICE,    ETC. 

1.  Northend's  Teachers  Assistant,  price  $1.50.  Published  by  Barnes 
A  Burr,  New  York. 

2.  Northend's  Parent  and  Teacher,  $1.50;  Barnes  &  Burr,  N.  Y. 

3.  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  $2.00;  Chas.  Scribner,  N.  Y. 

4-  Wickershana's  Methods  of  Instruction,  $1.75;  Lippincott  &  Co, 
Philadelphia. 

5.  Wickersham's  School  Economy,  $1.50;  Lippincott  &  Co. 

6.  Wells'  Graded  Schools,  $1.25  ;  Barnes  &  Burr,  N.  Y. 

7.  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  $1.50;  Barnes  &  Burr. 

8.  Holbrook's  Normal  Methods  of  Instruction,  $1.50;  Barnes  &  Burr. 

9.  Ogden's  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  $2,00;  Moore,  Wilstaeh  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati. 

10.  Hailnian'.s  Object  Lessons,  $1.25;  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

11.  Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  $1.50;  Harper  &  Brothers*,  N.  Y. 

12.  Todd's.  Students'  Manual,  $1.60;  Bridgman  &  Childs,  Philadel- 
phia. 

13.  History  of  Education,  by  Philo  Biblius,  $ j  Barnes  &  Burr. 

14.  Barnard's  European  Education,  $ ;  Chase  A  Tiffany,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Other  works  might  be  added,  but  this  list  comprises  most  of  this  cla» 
of  works  published  m  the  United  States. 

Mental  ^d  Moral  Science  being  only  incidentally  treated  in  these 
works,  we  ^%  fully  of  the  opinion  that  no  course  of  professional  reading 
or  study  is  complete  that  omits  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  In  view, 
therefore,  of  this  fact,  to  tha  above  list  should  be  added  suitable  works  on 
these  subjects.  We  therefore'  name  Uphara's  Mental  Philosophy,  and 
Wayland's  Moral  Science,  as  good  works  for  the  young  teacher. 

As  a  matter  of  economy,  it  may  be  stated  that  several  of  the  works 
named  above  will  be  found  in  the  Township  Libraries.  Further,  these 
works,  when  sold  to  teachers  by  the  Ir  dianapolis  Houses,  will  be  dis- 
counted from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  above  named  prices. 

As  for  direction  for  procuring  these  books,  it  may  be  stated  that 
they  can  be  obtained  at  Indianapolis  from  Bowen  &  Stewart  and  from 
Merrill  &  Co.  It  is  presumed  that  they  can  be  obtained  from  most  of 
the  book  stores  in  the  larger  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  yot  not 
having  certain  knowledge  of  this  fact,  we  can  not  make  certain  stAte- 
mentfi  of  the  same. 

To  this  list  should  be  added  one  or  more  journals  of  education.  To 
aid  any  who  desire  such  journals,  we  append  the  names  of  ezchfrngei 
which  include,  so  far  as  we  know,  about  all  the  educational  journals  pulv 
lished  in  the  United  States : 

1.  American  Journal  of  Education ;  Editor,  D.  N.  Camp,  Hartford, 
Conn.     Subscription  price  for  year,  $4.00. 

2.  Massachusetts  Teacher;  W.  P.Atkinson,  Cambridge;  (published 
at  Boston),  $1.50. 
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3.  Rhode  Island   Schoolmaster;    Thomas  "W.  Bicknell,   Providence, 
$1.00. 

4.  Vermont  School  Journal ;  Silan  Keti'hum  A  D.  L.  Millikin,  Brat- 
tle loro,  $1.00. 

5.  New  York  Teacher;  $1.50. 

6.  American  Educational  Monthly;  J.  W.  Schermerhorn  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers, New  York,  $1.50. 

7.  Pennsylvania  School  Journal;  Editor,  Tho**.  H.  Burrows,  Lancns- 
ter,  $1.00. 

8.  Ohio  Educational  Monthly;  E.  E.  White,  Colunibu.^  $1.50. 

9.  Educational  Times;  R.  W.  Carroll  &  Co,  publishors,  Cincinnati, 

$ . 

10.  Michigan  Teacher;   Editor,  W.  H.  Payne,  Ypsilanti,  $1.50. 

11.  Little   Chief,  youths'  papi-r;    Dowling  &  Shtjrtridge,  publislierpy 
Indianapolis,  75  cents. 

12.  Illinois  Teacher;  Editor,  Wm.  M.  Bak«T.  Springfield,  $1.50. 

13.  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  ;  W.   H.  Peck,  Mineral    Point, 
$1.25. 

14.  Minnesota  Teacher ;  Wm.  W.  Payne,  Mantonville,  $1.50. 

15.  Iowa  Instructor;  D  G.  Wells,  Des  Moines,  $1.50. 

)G.     Kansas  Educational  Journal;  L.  B.  Kell<>e;g,  EmporiK,  $1.00. 

17.     California  Teacher;  John  Sweet,  San  Francisco,  $2.00. 

We  hope  the  above  list  will  aid  teachers  in  procuring  proft^i.^jjonjil  rond- 
ing  so  necessary  to  their  success.  May  we  not  indulge  the  further  hope 
that  m;iny  who  heretofore  have  read  but  litth'  will,  after  examining  the 
above,  be  induced  to  read  more?  It  is  doubtless  a  saf(»  judgment  in  the 
main  to  say  that  the  teacher  who  wholly  neglects  or  refuses  to  read  pro- 
fessional books  or  journals,  thereby  showa  a  defect  in  his  professional 
character?  This  judgment  may  seem  harsh,  yet,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
just.  We  sincerely  hope,  however,  that  it  applies  to  but  a  small  number 
of  teachers  in  Indiana;  and  we  further  hope  that  this  number  will,  from 
year  to  year,  grow  smaller,  until  there  shall  not  be  found  a  teacher  in  the 
State  who  does  not  read  more  or  less  of  the  literature  of  his  profession. 


STATE   CERTIFICATES. 


The  following  persons  were  examined  and  recei\ed  State  certificates 
at  the  recent  sessions  of  the  State  Normal  Institutes,  namely:  Ebenezer 
Tucker,  President  of  Liber  College,  Jay  county ;  Hiram  J.  Macomber, 
recently  Superintendent  of  the  Goshen  schools,  Elkhart  county;  Miss  A. 
A  Clement,  teacher  in  Sullivan,  Sullivan  county;  Mrs.  Sarah  Paxton, 
teacher  in  Carlisle,  Sullivan  county. 

Whereas  these  two  female  teachers  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  cer- 
tificates, It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  others  will  be  applicants  at  the  next 
examination. 
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For  the  benefit  of  teachers  wishing  to  apply  at  next  examination,  ve 
here  insert  the  condition  on  which  certificates  issue : 

I.  Good  moral  character. 

II.  thirty-six  months  actuiil  experience  in  teaching. 

III.      8GH0LABSHIP. 

1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  six  branches  prescribed  by  law.  (See 
School  Law,  sec  147.) 

2.  Physiology  and  History  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Elementary  Algebra,  Geometry  through  the  first  three  books,  and 
first  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Physical  Geography  and  Elements  of  Botany. 

5.  Theory  and  Practice,  Constitution  of  United  States,  Constitution  of 
Indiana  and  School  Laws  of  Indiana. 

As  some  indication  as  to  the  extent  of  knowledge  required,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Board  that  u  mastery  of  certain  branches,  so  far  as  treatsd 
in  the  text  books  named  below,  would  be  satisfactory. 

Physiology — ^Cutter  (advanced),  or  Lambert. 

History  of  United  States — Quackenbos,  Goodrich,  or  Wilson* 

Algebra — Robinson's  or  Ray's  Elementary. 

Geometry — Robinson,  Daviess,  or  Loomis. 

Natural  Philosophy — Quackenbos  or  Wells,  through  subject  of  accaas' 
tics. 

Physical  Geography  as  far  as  treated  in  Allen  and  Shaw's  Oompre- 
sive  Geography. 

Botany — Wood's  Object  Lessons  in  Botany,  or  Gray*fl  How  Plants 
Grow. 

Rhetoric — Quackenbos,  Part  11. 

Mental  Philosophy — Upham's  abridged. 

Moral  Science — Wayland. 

Constitution  of  United  States  as  presented  in  Mansfield's  Political  Mtn^ 
ual. 

The  time  for  the  next  examination  is  not  fixed,  but  will  be  governed, 
in  some  degree,  by  the  time  indicated  by  applicants.  Parties  wishing  to 
be  examined  are  therefore  requested  to  make  the  fact  known  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  indicating  the  time  most  contenient 
to  them. 


THE  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


So  numerous  are  the  inquiries  as  to  whether  I  will  again  permit  the  use 
of  my  name  for  nomination  to  the  Superintendency  of  Public  Instructicnii 
that  I  feel  authorized  to  answer  in  this  public  manner.  My  answer  is,  I 
have  decided  not  to  permit  the  use  of  my  name  for  nomination.     This  de- 
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oUion  was  communicated  to  a  few  teachers  some  months  ago;  and  was  an. 
nounced  thus  early  that  ample  time  might  be  given  for  eonsaltation.  It 
is  hoped  the  time  will  be  ample.  It  is  further  hoped  that  this  ampleness 
of  time  will  tend  to  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  who,  if  elected,  will  be 
able  to  do,  if  possible,  more  for  the  great  cause  of  popular  education  than 
any  of  his  predecessors. 

I  may  not  close  this  article  without  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to 
that  large  number  of  teachers  and  school  officers  who  have  assured  me  of 
their  confidence  in  thus  urging  the  use  of  my  name  for  nomination  for  the 
third  time.  This  assurance  is,  in  a  high  degree,  gratifying  to  me.  While 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  oblige  my  friends  in  this  matter,  my 
decision  is  as  above  announced,  and  I  hope  they  will  fully  acquiesce  in  the 
same. 

GBORGK  W.  HOSS. 


WILL  YOU  WRIT E  ? 


We  have  not  recently  troubled  our  teachers  with  the  annoying  ques- 
tion, will  you  write? 

We,  however,  feel  constrained  to  present  this  question  here  and  now. 
And  we  present  it  now  for  two  especial  reasons ;  namely,  1 .  Since  all  the 
other  educational  agencies  of  the  State  are  improving,  the  Jourval  should 
do  the  same*  But  in  order  to  this  improvement,  it  would  seem  necessary 
that  more  than  the  editor  and  two  or  three  others,  should  write  for  it. 
Variety  is  one  element  required  in  a  good  journal,  but  two  or  three  can 
not  furnish  the  variety  that  eight  or  a  dozen  can. 

2.  Another  reason  for  this  appeal  is  in  the  fact  that  teachers  will  be  pro- 
fited by  writing.  Writing  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  educational 
agencies.  Therefore,  we  may  encourage  the  young  teacher  to  write,  even 
though  his  articles  should  not  always  find  a  place  in  the  Journal.  We 
can  assure  all  such  that  their  articles  will  benefit  somebody,  whether  pub- 
lished or  not.  If  pot  published,  they  will,  without  doubt,  benefit  the 
^rriter,  and  if  published  they  will  stiU  benefit  the  writer,  and  most  proba- 
bly others.    Therefore,  there  is  reason  for  writing. 

A.  third  reason  might  be  added,  namely,  the  support  of  the  Journal, 
The  Journal  is  one  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the  State,  consequently 
abould,  we  suppose,  as  any  pther  worthy  agency,  receive  encouragement, 
eajiecially  from  the  professed  friends  of  popular  education. 

Subscribing  for  the  Journal  and  encouraging  others  to  subscribe  is  a 
tan^ble  and  highly  valuable  form  of  support.  We  appreciate  this  in  a 
hi^b  degree,  and  sincerely  thank  our  fellow  teachers  and  school  officers 
for  it-  Tet  appreciating  this  element  of  support  as  highly  as  we  may,  we 
appr^ftte  also  the  other  element,  i.  e.,  the  writing  element 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  suggested  as  an  invariable  law  of  likes  that, 
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other  thius:s  equnl,  we  like  that  paper  boiler  in  which  uectasionally  appear 
the  children  of  our  own  brain,  that  is  our  own  thoughts. 

Kind  reader,  pleato  put  this  law  to  the  test,  and  thus  experience  it« 
truth.   ' 

It  may  be  still  furthor  suggested  that  writing  teaches  us  charity.  It 
is  not  uncommon,  we  suppose,  for  the  reader  of  any  paper  to  indulg^e 
in  criticizing  that  paper.  Now  when  any  reader  says  of  any  article  it 
ought  to  be  better,  ju*<t  let  him  go  to  work  to  write  a  better  article  and 
very  probably  he  will  realize  that  it  is  much  easier  to  demand  a  better  ar 
tide  than  to  write  a  better  article.  The  exercise  will  probably  .!<ive  ales- 
son  in  charity  of  judgment. 

Respected  teachers,  we  have  spoken  in  candor  and  kindness,  but  inEin- 
cority,  ro-pcoting  this  matter.  "Will  you,  therefore,  consider  the  matter 
and  do  what  your  own  good  judgment,  influenced  by  a  proper  8en.se  of 
dutv,  dictates? 


Religious  Statistics. — Before  a  recj?nt  meeting  of  the  Metbodisst  Con- 
ference of  this  State,  Bishop  Ames  announced  the  following  facts  relative 
to  the  Metho.'list  Church  in  Indiana : 

Number  of  Pastors,  445. 

Number  of  adult  Communicants,  91,544. 

Number  of  children  in  Sabbath  Schools,  76,361, 

Number  of  Parsonages,  255. 

Value  of  Paronnges,  $280,450. 

Value  of  Church  property,  exclusive  of  Parsonages,  $14,551,320. 

Number  of  volumes  in  Sabbath  School  Libraries,  165,498. 

These  are  largo  educational  agencies. 


VERMILLION  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


Newport,  Vkrmillion  Co.,  Ind.,  Sept.  1867. 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Sir.— 

We  held  our  Institute  the  last  week  in  August,  at  Perrysville,  with 
thirty -ei^ht  members  in  attendance,  which  is  quite  a  respectable  number, 
considering  the  smallness  of  our  county  and  the  proportion  of  our  teach- 
ers that  do  not  reside  in  the  county. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasant  and  certainly  the  moat  profitable 
Institute  we  have  yet  held  in  the  county.  Pref.  Hunter  won  for  himself 
a  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  our  teachers,  both  as  an  instructor 
and  a  practical  lecturer. 

At  the  close  of  the  Institute,  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

Whsrieab,  we,  the  teachers  of  Vermillion  county,  have,  in  days  past. 
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seemed  to  be  if  not  dead  at  least  asleep  to  the  school  interests  of  the  county . 
therefore, 

Resolvedj  That  from  this  good  hoar  we  proclaim  ourselyes  among  the 
wide-awake  teachers  of  Indiana,  and  that  we  will  hereafter  work  zeal- 
ously for  the  promotion  of  our  common  school  interests. 

lUaoloedj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  attend  and  give  his 
earnest  support  to  his  own  county  Institute,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do 
so,  it  would  be  just  on  the  part  of  the  county  Bzakniner  to  reduce  the 
grade  of  his  certificate. 

HeMlved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  inculcate  nsoral  prin- 
ciples in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  by  reading  daily  a  portion  of  scripture 
in  their  presence. 

Res  Ivedj  That  we  tender  to  the  citizens  of  Perrysville  our  thanks  for 
their  generous  hospitality  in  entertaining  the  members  of  the  Institute. 

Emkbsov  Hall,  Sec, 

[Some  of  the  resolutions  sent  by  the  Secretary  have  been  omitted  from 
this  published  report — £d.] 


SWITZERLAND  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

YxYAY,  August  31,  1867. 
Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Sir,—- 

The  teachers  of  Switzerland  county  held  their  third  annual  Institute  in 
Vevay,  during  the  week  commencing  August  26.  Rev.  B.  F.  Brewington 
Superintendent,  Miss  Susie  Pitts,  Enrolling  Secretary,  Mary  A.  Rous, 
Secretary.  Sixty-two  teachers  were  in  attendance.  Daily  recitations,  in 
the  common  school  branches,  were  conducted  by  the  Superintendent  and 
other  teachers  of  the  county.  Discussions  of  the  best  methods  of  teach- 
ing, in  which  most  present  took  part. 

There  were  two  lectures,  one  on  Tuesday  evening  by  Rev.  B.  P.  Brew- 
ington, subject,  "  Dignity  of  Labor ;"  the  other  on  Thursday  evening,  by 
Rev.  G.  W.  Curtiss,  of  Madison,  Indiana,  subject,  "  Efficient  Teaching." 
The  teachers  generally  seemed  wide  awake  to  the  interests  of  their  voca- 
tion, and  desirous  of  improvement.  The  Paper,  edited  by  the  ladies,  was 
the  best  ever  read  before  an  Institute  in  this  county. 

Mabt  a.  Rous,  Secretary, 


LAPORTB  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

JP*rom  ^  letter  s^nt  by  the  Secretaries  we  gather  the  follo^ng:  The 
Institute  was  held  at  Westfleld,  August  26  and  27,  inclusive  Examiner 
Xiaird  was  Superintendent;  Hiram  Hadley,  of  Richmond,  Messrs.  Ad- 
amsy  Kimball  and  others,  were  instructors.  Besides  instruction  in  the 
branches  preecribed  by  law,  instruction  was  given  in  moral  training,  gym- 
naBtics  and  object  lessons.  This  letter  states  that  the  instruction  was  gen- 
erwMj  ftble  and  interesting. 

4  • 
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The  number  of  names  enrolled,  wu  131.  ThU  i8  triiuapliant  for  a 
county  having  but  about  126  teachers.  The  "world  does  move,"  at  les»t 
in  Laporte  county. 

The  citizens  entertained  all  members  of  the  Institute  free.  That  wsi 
magnanimous.  In  view  of  this  and  other  facts,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  Institute,  by  resolution,  requested  the  Examiner  to  hold  an- 
other at  as  early  a  day  as  he  should  deem  practicable. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Examiner  we  learn  that  Laporte  county  furnished 
129  of  the  teachers  present,  yet  the  county  has  but  125  schools. 

May  this  noble  example  of  Laporte  provoke  others  to  good  works. 


KNOX  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

From  a  report  in  the  Yincennes  Sun  we  learn  that  the  Knox  county 
Institute,  opening  August  19,  enrolled  94  nanies.  The  average  attend- 
ance was  80.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  this  county,  as  officially 
reported  to  the  office  of  Public  Instruction,  is  92.  Therefore,  this  Insti- 
tute is  also  entitled  to  the  plaudit,  "  well  done." 

The  teachers  of  this  county  seem  to  understand  how  to  mingle  enjoy- 
ment with  labor.  They  have  learned  the  significance  of  the  aphorism^ 
(*  Utile  cum  dulci." 

Here  is  what  the  Secretary  says  of  the 

REUNIOK. 

'*  Of  all  that  was  there  said  and  done,  '  no  one  can  tell,  because  no  oiis 
knows.'  Promenades,  songs,  charades,  toasts,  speeches,  conundrums, 
bright  faces,  sparkling  eyes,  lovely  smiles,  soft,  low,  sweet  words  were 
seen  and  heard  on  every  side.  Bachelors'  hearts  should  have  been  melted 
under  such  mellowing  influences,  and  so  they  were.  More  than  one  of 
tham  might  have  been  seen,  their  countenances  all  aglow  with  the  sweet- 
est gpn  imaginable,  pouring  into  the  too  diligent  ear  of  their  fair  DulcmA 
the  story  of  their  love  I     Vive  l^  ^Beumon,^  " 


LAKE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

From  a  report  in  the  Crown  Point  Begister,  we  learn  that  the  Institute 
of  Lake  county,  opening  August  26,  was  a  capital  success.  The  Secretary, 
in  speaking  of  this  success,  uses  the  following  language: 

"Lake  county  has  now  eighty-eight  licensed  teachers,  and  eighty-one  of 
them  attended  the  Institute.  Can  any  other  county  do  better?  If  so^  lei 
us  hear  the  report ;  if  not,  give  us  the  banner." 

Without  intending  to  decide  where  the  banner  belongs,  we  may  say  of 
^he  above,  weU  done.  This  is  progress.  Honor  to  whom  honor  belongs. 
T)iis,  and  the  report  of  Laporte,  on  another  page  of  the  Jourhax,  look 
M  if  the  North  irore  bravely  girding  herself  fpr  the  work. 


I 


These  and  other  reports  of  Instftutes  give  ftrong  indfections  that  the 
Institute  attendance  of  this  year  will  be  nearly  doable  that  of  last  year 
This  will  be  progress,  and  no  mistake. 


THE  OLARK  COUNTY  TEACHBB8*  IK8TITUTS 

Began  its  third  annual  session  at  Gharlestown,  on  the  19th  day  of  An* 
gust,  and  closed  on  the  24th.  The  session  was  one  of  unusual  interest, 
there  being,  in  all,  89  teachers  present.  Prof.  Hunter,  of  Bloomington, 
was  elected  Superintendent  for  the  week,  and  imparted  to  the  Institute 
much  valuable  practical  information.  Professors  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati, 
Barnard,'  of  Louisville,  Titigley,  of  Greencastle,  and  McKee,  of  ChArles- 
town,  made  the  week  one  of  gpreat  interest  by  their  valuable  lectures. 
Miss  Anna  If  cVey,  of  Indianapolis,  conducted  the  gymnastics. 

For  the  coming  year,  Mr.  Lee  was  re-elected  President;  Mr.  Harry 
Jackson,  Vice  President;  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  Secretary;  Miss  Kate 
Mitchell,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Cole,  Chief  Editress  of  the  Literary  Cas- 
ket.— Exchange. 

The  Institute  expressed,  through  a  series  of  appropriate  resolutions,  its 
bereavement  in  the  loss  of  two  of  its  members,  Rev.  J.  J.  Near,  and  Miss 
Pauline  Custer.  The  resolutions  breathe  that  >varm  spirit  of  affection 
which  indicates  that  the  deceased  were  united  t6  their  fellow  laboren  by 
the  sweet  ties  of  true  friendship. 


ExAMiNKB  OF  Mariok  CouiTTT. — At  the  reccht  session  of  the  Marion 
county  Institute,  the  following  resolutions  were  aSdopted : 

Wbkbkas,  Mr.  Pleasant  Bond  has  been  associated  with  us  for  a  number 
of  years  as  an  earnest  and  faithful  laborer  in  th6  cause  of  education ;  and 

'Whkrxas,  he  is  now  about  to  change  his  place  of  residence  te  a  neigh- 
boring State;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  while  we  regret  his  loss  from  among  us,  our  earnest  de- 
afres  go  with  him  for  his  highest  success  in  his  neW  field  of  labor. 

Whkrsjls,  Our  present  County  Examiner,  Pleasant  Bond,  contemplates 
resigning  that  oi&ce  in  a  short  time ;  and, 

Whxbbas,  Said  office  requires  a  thoroughly  etperienced  teacher;  there- 
fore, 

RetoLved^  That  we  recommend  to  thd  proper  authorities  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  W.  A  Bell  to  fill  the  vaeancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation. 


Chaxow— Pbbsonal.— JoHK  W.  CtTLLT  takes  the  Superintendeney 
of  the  Greensbnrg  schooK  vice  James  Hall,  resigned. 

JoHH  VL  Walts  takes  tfharge  of  th«  Preparatoty  Departtoant  is 
Moore's  Hill  College. 

^W.  A.  Bbll,  of  the  Indianapolis  High  School,  has  been  appointed  Ex- 
amlner  of  Marion  oonoty,  vioe  Pleasant  Bond  resigned* 
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Hir«m  Hadley  becomes  Agent  for  the  Publishing  House  of  Cbirlei 
Scribner,  New  York, 

W.  W.  Opbbhibs,  Examiner  of  Lake  county,  hafe  recently  been  nomi* 
nated  for  County  Clerk. 

Thomas  J.  Yatsr,  a  former  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  bss 
been  nominated  for  the  Legislature,  vice  Hon.  Emsley  Hamilton,  of  Ms- 
rion  county,  resigned. 

Prof.  Daniel  Kirkwood,  who  left  the  State  TJnsversity  one  year  ago,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  and  will  accept  the  posiUon. 
We  heartily  welcome  him  back  to  the  Hoosier  State  and  to  his  friends 
therein. 

Hon.  John  I.  Morrison  and  Prof  B.  C.  Hobbs  were  each  tendered,  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  professorships  in  the  State  UnlTersity,  bat 
both  decline. 

A.  M.  Gow,  of  Illinois,  has  been  elected  to  the  Superintendency  of  the 
schools  in  Eyansyille. 

Prof  H.  P.  Hall  resigns  the  principalship  of  the  Pendleton  schools  U> 
take  a  position  in  Illinois. 

Bev.  Chapman,  D.  D.,  returns  to  the  Presidency  of  Yincennee  UniT«^ 
sity,  Yincennee,  Ind. 

Db.  Eluah  Niwland,  Ex-Treasurer  of  State,  is  the  acting  Superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  New  Albany. 


GoYXBNOB  Bakxb's  Lkttxb. — ^With  pleasure  we  call  attention  to  the 
warm  words  of  encouragement  in  Governor  Baker's  letter  in  this  num- 
ber of  the  Joubnal.  ^e  Governor  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  every 
laudable  agency  and  effort  that  tend  to  tiie  advancement  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 


Pbimabt  Txaceiko. — The  many  tubers  who  heard  Miss  Funnelle 
at  the  State  Institutes,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  promises  a  series 
of  articles  on  Primary  Teaching.    The  first  article  of  this  series  will  be 
'  found  in  another  portion  of  the  Joubnal. 


FROM  ABBOAD. 


Ohio. — John  Hancock,  of  the  Sargent,  .Wilson  A  Hinkle  House,  Cinn., 
has  recently  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Mr. 
Hancock's  many  friends  in  this  State  doubtless  join  us  in  congratulating 
him  on  his  election  to  so  prominent  and  so  responsible  a  position. 

The  Female  Principal  of  thit  Cincinnati  Normal  Training  School  re* 
oeives  a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum,  so  say  the  papers. 
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Kaitsab. — Mrs.  Prof.  E.  J.  Bice  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  Pro- 
fessonhip  of  Latin  and  Modern  Languages,  in  Baker  University,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,000  per  annum.  Kansas  has  faith  in  the  capabilities  of  wo- 
man, and  thus  shows  her  faith  by  her  works. 

Pkmalx  SurrRAGS. — At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Kansas 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  proposed  which,  if  ratified  by  the 
people,  secures  female  suffrage.  This  amendment  will  be  voted  on  at  the 
coming  election,  ^Tov.  9. 

So  far  as  we  have  learned,  Kansas  is  in  advance  of  all  the  States  on  this 
question. 

Bhods  Island. — Bev.  A.  B.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  late  of  Bochester  Uni" 
versity,  K.  Y.,  takes  the  Presidency  of  Brown  University,  vice  Dr.  Sears 
resigned. 

Nsw  York. — James  Gruikshank,  for  eleven  years  the  popular  and  able 
editor  of  the  New  York  Teacher,  retired  from  the  editorial  department 
with  the  issuing  of  the  September  number.  We  regret  to  lose  so  genial, 
oonrteoOs  and  able  an  jsditor  from  our  ranks,  but  hope  our  loss  is  his  gain. 
May  long  life  and  happy  days  be  the  lot  of  our  editorial  brother  in  his 
new  field  of  labor. 

Mr.  C.  has  for  the  last  year  been  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Brook- 
lyn schools,  and  i(e  suppose  he  continues  in  this  work. 

Ukitbrsitt  Ookvocation — The  "University  Convocation  of  New 
York*'  Was  held  in  the  early  part  of  August,  in  Albany.  The  session  is 
reported  to  hav6  been  one  of  great  interest  and  profit.  For  a  second  time 
we  commend  such  an  organization  to  the  College  Faculties  of  Indiana. 
Who  will  take  (he  initiative  in  this  much  needed  and  important  matter  7 
In  a  subaequent  number  of  the  Journal  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  oat 
some  of  the  reasons  why  Indiana  should  have  such  an  organization. 

Calitorkia. — ^At  the  last  meeting  of  the  SllStte  Teachers*  Association 
in  California,  the  number  of  teachers  present  was  569.  Well  done,  Call  • 
fomia;  you  have  other  excellencies  Jt)esides  gold,  even  earnest  teachers^ 
whose  price  is  above  rubies. 


COAL  IN  CLAY  COUNTY. 


Prof.  Brown,  of  the  N.  W.  C.  University,  estimates  that  the  Clay 
oountj  coal  beds  contain  60,162,048,000  bushels.  This  he  estimates  as 
worth  above  $130,000,000,  on  the  low  value  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per 
bushel.  This  true,  the  farmer  will  often  find  a  wealth  beneath  bis  farm 
which  he  does  Hot  find  on  it 
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HOW  TO  BECOMB  A  MILLIONAIRE. 


John  McDonougb,  the  millionaire  of  New  Orleans,  has  engraved  upon 
his  tomb  a  series  of  maxims  he  had  prescribed  as  the  rule  for  his  guidaooi 
through  Jifa,  and  to  which  his  success  in  business  is  mainly  attributed. 
Thej  contain  so  much  wisdom  that  we  copy  them : 

Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  my  Life,  1804. — Remember  always  that 
labor  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  our  existence.  Time  is  gold ;  throw  not 
one  minute  away,  but  place  each  one  to  account.  Do  unto  all  men  asyoQ 
would  be  ddne  by.  Never  put  oiT  till  to-morrow  what  can  be  done  Ur 
day.  Never  bid  another  do  what  you  can  do  yourself.  Never  covet  whit 
is  not  your  own.  Never  think  any  matter  so  trifling  as  not  to  deterrt 
notice.  Never  give  out  that  which  does  not  first  come  in.  Never  spend 
but  to  produce.  Let  the  greatest  order  regulate  the  transactions  of  jaa 
life.    Study  in  your  course  of  life  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good. 

Deprive  yourself  of  nothing  necessary  to  your  comfort,  but  live  in  in 
honorable  simplicity.  Labor,  then,  to  the  last  moment  ef  your  existeooe. 
Pursue  strictly  the  above  rules,  and  the  divine  blessing  and  riches  of  every 
kind  will  flow  upon  you  to  your  heart's  content ;  but  flrst  of  all,  remem- 
ber that  the  chief  and  great  duty  <^  your  life  should  be  to  tend,  by  all 
means  in  your  power,  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  Divine  Creator. 

The  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived  is,  thiit  without  tempenuiee 
there  is  no  health ;  i^ithout  virtue  no  order;  without  religion  no  bspiji- 
ness;  and  that  the  aim  of  our  being  ia  to  live  wisely,  soberly  and  right- 
eously. 

John  ICcDokough. 

New  Orleans,  March  2, 1804. 


The  HowjlrI)  Oountt  Teachebs'  Institute  will  be  held  at  KokooH^ 

commencing  November  11,  to  continue  flve  days. 

B.  N.  FAT,  Co.  Ex. 


THE 
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HINTS  TO  TEACHERS  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 


/& 


By  Prop.  M.  A.  Newell.* 


In  a  former  article  the  writer  endeavored  to  show  that  in  lan- 
guage, as  in  other  studies,  practice  should  precede  theory ;  and  that 
the  onlj  sure  foundation  for  the  analytical  study  of  English  Gram- 
mar consists  in  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  English  language — 
the  ability  to  speak,  read,  and  write  it  correctly  at  least  in  its  sim- 
plest forms.  If  any  proof  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  a  more  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  grammar,  as  laid  down  in  the  text  boo'is,  and 
of  parsing,  as  usually  conducted  in  schools,  not  only  does  not 
enable  a  man  to  speak  well  and  write  well;  but  has  apparently  rather 
the  opposite  effect,  it  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  teach- 
ers, who  are  from  the  necessity  of  their  positions  good  technical 
^'Grammarians,''  are  proverbially  incorrect  speakers  and  bad  writers. 
There  are  many  brilliant  exceptions  no  doubt,  but  yet  it  is  unde- 
niable that,  as  a  class,  teachers  are  far  behind  the  men  of  the  other 
learned  professions  in  the  use  of  their  native  tongue. 

If  it  be  true  that  learning  Grammar  does  not  necessarily  make  a 
person  an  accurate  speaker,  and  that  a  good  practical  knowledge  of 
our  native  language  should  precede  the  philosophical  study  of  it,itmay 
be  asked  what  is  the  use  of  any  further  study  of  Grammar  after 
this  essential  preliminary  has  been  reached.  The  answer  may  be  sug- 
gested by  asking  another  question.     "  What  is  the  use  of  studying  any 

^Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Sohool,  Maryland. 
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science  of  which  we  abeadj  know  the  facts  ?  "  The  main  parpose  of 
science  is  not  to  discover  facts,  but  to  take  those  fiimished  by  ob- 
servation and  bind  them  together  under  general  laws  or  principleB. 
Doubtless  these  laws  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  facts,  as 
well  as  to  a  better  understanding  of  those  already  observed ;  still 
the  primary  object  of  science  is  not  to  discover  or  teach  fiwsts,  bat 
to  show  the  relations  that  exist  among  them.  Logic,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  science,  does  not  invent  the  laws  of  reasoning :  it  takes  those 
laws  as  they  exist  and  shows  their  connection  with  each  other  and 
with  the  ultimate  facts  of  mental  science.  The  science  of  music 
does  not  invent  the  laws  of  harmony ;  it  merely  states  those  laws 
as  they  are  found  in  nature  and  develops  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  certain  mathematical  principles.  The  science  of  as- 
tronomy is  nothing  more  than  a  generalization  of  facts  ascertained 
by  observation,  and  an  arrangement  of  those  facts  as  antecedents 
and  consequents. 

In  every  science,  the  observation  of  facts  must  precede  their 
classification  and  reduction  to  general  laws.  It  is  so  in  Grammar. 
Rightly  studied,  the  scholar  is  taught  to  observe  the  facts  before  he 
begins  to  reason  upon  them.  In  a  philosophical  system  of  edaca- 
tion,  having  for  its  object  both  the  communication  of  knowledge  and 
the  discipline  of  the  mind,  the  second  is  of  equal  importance  with 
the  first.  A  mere  empirical  acquaintance  with  processes  wiU  not 
satisfy  the  legitimate  curiosity  of  an  earnest  student ;  he  will  want 
to  know  not  merely  the  whaJt^  but  also  the  ^hy.  The  study  of  gram- 
mar, therefore,  has  a  legitimate  place  in  a  well  arranged  course  of 
instruction. 

At  what  age  should  children  begin  to  study  grammar?  If  it  is 
to  be  taught,  as  it  is  in  three  fourths  of  our  schools,  bj  committing 
the  text-book  to  memory,  and  threading  the  dreary  labyrinth  of 
rote-parsing,  let  them  not  begin  at  all.  The  sooner  sach  a  stujHd, 
and  stupefying  process  is  given  up  the  better  for  both  teachers  and 
scholars.  It  is  high  time  that  teachers  understood  that  by  mere 
definitions,  knowledge  never  yiet  entered  into  a  human  soul.  How 
much  has  been  kept  out  by  their  means,  it  would  be  laborious  to  cal- 
culate. A  definition  is  not  the  preliminary  step  in  the  acquisitioii 
of  knowledge :  it  is  the  very  last  step.*     The  definition  gathers  up 
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tlie  scattered  elements  of  knowledge,  and  rounds  them  into  a  com- 
pact and  portable  shape.  A  thing  must  be  known  before  its  defi- 
nition can  be  understood.  This  will  be  readily  admitted,  if  we  re- 
member that  a  logical  definition  gives  the  class  to  which  the  thing 
defined  belongs^and  the  properties  that  distinguish  it  from  other  things 
of  the  same  class.  The  idea  of  the  class  is  postulated  by  the  defi- 
nition ;  but  the  class  can  only  be  known  by  a  «tudy  of  the  individuals 
<;omposing  it»  How  preposterous  then  to  rely  on  definitions  to 
convert  the  anknown  into  tlie  known. 

The  age  at  which  childhood  may  begin  Grammar  depends  more 
on  the  teacher  than  on  the  scholar.    A  good  teacher  can  make  the 
study  intelligible,  interesting  and  profitable  to  a  child  ten  years  of 
«ge,  and  of  average  abilities.     How  ?     First,  bwn  the  text^booL 
This  is  an  essential  preliminary.     If  a  text-book  must  be  used,  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  teacher  is  not  a  teacher  but  a  lesson  grinder,  the 
scholar  should  be  at  least  seven  years  older.     Then  with  a  really 
good  book,  such  «s  Fowler's  large  Gi*ammar,  and  good  commoa 
sense,  he  may  succeed  in  spite  of  his  schoolmaster- 
Having  burned  the  Grammar,  take  up  an  easy  rending  book : 
the  ***First  Reader"  (it  matters  not  of  what  series)  will  probably  be 
the  best  to  begin  with,  especially  if  the  scholar  is  not  remarkably 
'"bright."     Teach  him  to  resolve  eveiy  sentence  in  the  book  into 
«ubject  aad  predicate.     Practice  the  writing  of  easy  sentences  after 
<he  models  in  the  boolu     Give  him  subjects  to  find  predicates  for, 
and  predicates  to  be  fitted  with  subjects.     Continue  the  analysis  and 
composition,  till  sentence^  subject  and  predicate  are  thoroughly  and 
practically  understood.     Explain  (by  eximiple  rather  than  defi- 
anilion)  the  office  of  the  noun.     Let  the  scholar  name  all  the  nouns 
in  his  vocabulary,  and  point  out  all  the  nouns  in  the  Reader.   When 
^e  is  familiar  with  the  noun,  proceed  in  like  mdnner  with  the  verb, 
.adjective  and  adverb.     Do  not  meddle  with  the  different  kinds  of 
zienns,  adjectives,  verbs  and  adverbs :    the  object,  at  ihis  step,  is 
merely  to  teach  the  classification  of  the  four  fundameptal  parts  of 
:8peech,  aad  to  make  the  scholar  as  familiar  with  them  as  he  is  with 
olutirs,  tables  and  horses. 

T7ow  take  up  the  Second  Reader.  Teach  the  different  kinds  of 
sentences  as  they  occur,  and  let  the  scholar  write  examples  of  each 
Icind  after  the  models  in  the  book.  Continne  the  search  for  nouns, 
^^je^w^  verbs  •and  adverbs,  directing  attention  especially  to  those 
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not  before  met  with.  TheD  teach,  from  the  same  boo&  and  m  » 
similar  way,  the  other  parts  of  speech^  being  carefbl  alwajs  to  de- 
duce the  definition  of  the  word  from  the  oflK^  it  performs  in  the 
sentence.  A  word  taken  by  itself, — ^written  alone  on  the  black- 
board,— ^is  no  part  of  speech,  or  may  be  any  part  of  speech.  It » 
the  use  we  make  of  it  in  a  sentence  that  gires  us  a  right  to  assign 
it  a  place  in  one  of  the  nine  classes.  If  this  point  is  weH  under- 
stood in  the  outset  it  will  save  the  learner  much  perplexity  after- 
wards. There  are  thousands  of  words  in  English,  which  may  be 
used  indifferently  as  verbs  or  as  nouns :  for  example,  stone,  limef 
brick,  barrel,  stave,  milk,  iron,  tin,  paper,  water,  soap,  starch.  There 
are  hundreds,  each  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  noun,  an  adjective* 
or  a  verb,  according  to  circumstances.  A  good  exercise,  at  thi» 
point^  would  be  to  require  the  schdar  to  make  a  list,  as  complete  as 
possible,  of  such  words,  and  to  write  sentences  ilhistratiag  their 
various  uses. 

Proceed  now  with  the  Third  Reader  in  a  somewhat  similar  wtj. 
Having  noastered  all  the  new  words,  and  reviewed  thoroughly  prin- 
ciples already  taught,  let  the  scholar  learn  the  di&rent  kinds  of 
clauses  and  phrases,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  in  a  sentence. 
When,  sentences^  clause. ,  phrases  and  words  are  well  understood,  it 
will  J>e  time  to  teach  the  varieties  and  properties  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech ;-— person,  geader,  number,  and  case  of  noons  and 
pronouns ;  comparison  of  adjectives,  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs — 
not  in  a  regular  or  systematic  way,  but  as  occasion  may  be  given  by 
words  actually  occurring  in  the  reading  book.     Let  the  Grammar  • 
taught  be  an  unfolding  of  the  language  as  it  exists,  a  reducing  to 
order  of  elements  with  which  we  are  already  ^Euniliar,  and  not  the 
laying  down  of  ab^ract  principles,  or  special  rules,  which  are  to  be 
used  as  the  test  of  propriety  in  language* 

From  the  Fourth  Reader,  the  scholar  may  be  taught  the  roles 
of  syntax,  deriving  them  from  actual  observation,  not  from  the  ip$e 
dixit  of  an  author  or  teacher.  Begin  verbal  parsing  after  the  usual 
form.  If  the  scholar  is  not  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  verb, 
write  them  out  on  the  black-board  for  him  to  commit  to  nkemory. 
Teach  the  parsing  of  phrases,  showing  that  not  only  every  word, 
but  every  elementary  combination  of  words,  belongs  to  one  of  the 
nine  parts  of  speech*    Finally  point  out  the  connection  of  sentences 
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witli  each  ofher  in  •discourse.  Let  the  scholar  see  that  as  it  is  not^ 
eeerj  arrangement  of  words  that  will  make  a  sentence,  so  it  is  not 
^verj  collection  of  sentences  that  forms  discourse,  or  oomposition. 

This  course  of  oral  instruction  will  occupy  a  class  two,  or,  more 
probfd>i7,  three  years.  Tbey  may  now  salely  take  up  a  good  Gram* 
mar,  and  wiil  no  doubt  study  it  with  pleasure.  If,  as  many  do,  they 
leave  «choel  t>efore  they  have  had  time  to  finish  the  hook,  the  pre- 
liminary instaructions  they  have  received  will  be  of  service  to  them 
which  is  m«pe  than  cao  be  said  of  those  who  havae  studied  Gram- 
mar l3iree  or  four  years  "out  of  the  book." 

Some  good  teacher  will  say,  perhaps,  this  looks  like  a  very  good 
method  of  teaching  Graonnar,  and  if  I  had  a  book —  Ah!  friend, 
that  would  spoil  alL  If  there  k  anything  good  m  it,  it  is  precisely 
because  it  is  not  in  a  book  and  can  not  be  put  in  a  baok.  Your  own 
brain  must  be  the  book,  and  if  you  thnaw  on  its  pages  the  light  of 
a  loving  heart,  it  will  be  a  book  your  acholars  will  never  tire  of 
reading.  Master  your  subject  thoroughly,  lay  your  plans  carefully, 
And  from  the  fuHness  of  your  own  stores,  give  them,  day  by  day,  a 
fiorti^n  io  due  reason.  Place  yourself  tJi  cannscHim  with  your 
scholars,  make  the  sympathetic  circle  complete,  and  intelligence  will 
tfiash  aloBg  the  line ;  instinctively  you  will  feel  their  difficulties,  and 
jrou  and  they  in  concert  will  think  out  the  solution.  The  book  is  a 
non-conductor :  it  breaks  the  circuit  It  was  intended  to  be  an  in- 
terpreter, a  mediator  between  teacher  and  scholar;  it  is  in  many 
•cases  «n  obstruction,  a  ^all  of  partition."  There  is  a  subtle,  mys- 
terious, impalpable  inftaenoe  in  the  eye,  the  voice,  the  countenance 
of  the  living  teacher  thai  can  not  be  transferred  to  the  printed 


^*  The  ragged  netal  of  Um  nine 
Hii8t  burn  before  Us  surfiMse  sbine.^ 

1!*be  mles  of  Grammar  «re  ru^ed  metal  indeed.  Birt  heated  in 
^le  crucible  of  an  able  aad  earnest  teacher^fi  brain,  they  will  bum 
jsuid  shine  with  light  brilliaat  and  .penetrating. 


X«aagtiia^ belbre Orammar ;  Synthesis  beiSsre  analysis;  Analy- 
lie  beibne  pazaing. — JbuL  SchaciJourMal, 
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A,  R.  Benton,  President  N.  W*  C.  University. 

The  State  has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  mainteoance  of  our 
Common  Schools.  All  needful  instrumentalities  are  already  estab* 
lished  for  the  collection  and  proper  distribution  of  the  school  reve- 
nue, for  the  employment  of  teachers,  and  for  testing  their  literary 
qualifications.  The  little  that  may  be  wanting  id  these  respects 
experience  will  60on  supply. 

But  what  provision  in  law  or  practice  exists,  by  which  theamoaok 
or  quality  of  the  work,  actually  done  by  the  teacher  in  the  school 
room,  can  be  determined.  Are  there  any  means  by  which  his  aer- 
vices  to  a  school  district  can  be  gauged,  or  his  capacity  and  tact  in 
imparting  instruction  be  estimated? 

It  may  be  granted  at  the  outset,  that  some  opinion  does  gain 
currency  in  a  district  with  reference  to  the  efficiency  or  deficiency 
of  a  teacher.  But  this  is  often  unreasonable,  partial  or  prejudiced^ 
and  consequently  no  reliable  index  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  a 
teaciier.  The  true  test  of  every  man's  efficiency  is  his  work.  "By 
their  fruits  you  sliall  know  them.**  In  order  therefore  to  determine 
a  man's  worth  as  a  teacher,  his  work  must  be  inspected  and  judged. 

This  leads  me  to  observe  that  the  want  of  superintendence,  and 
examination  of  the  teacher's  work,  is  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our 
system  of  public  schools — a  want  felt  not  so  much  In  our  cities  and 
villages  as  in  the  rural  school  districts. 

It  is  true  that  an  exhibition  of  results  is  not  always  neglected; 
for  enterprising  teachers  submit  their  work  to  the  scrutiny  of  their 
employers.  They  are  proud  of  success,  and  desire  to  herald  it  by 
a  public  examination.  But  neither  the  law  or  precedent  im[)Ose  on 
them  any  such  service ;  nor  is  there  any  provision  of  law  appointing 
a  person  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  completed  work. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  dictate  of  prudence  that,  where  great  in- 
teiests,  pecuniary,  intellectual,  and  nuH-al,  are  at  stake,  there  should 
also  be  adequate  superintendence  in  order  to  determine  the  valu'^  of 
the  services  rendered.  This  is  the  only  proper,  and  perhaps  the 
only  safeguard  against  imposition  in  school  administration. 

Besides,  there  is  a  moral  obligation  resting  on  those  who  are  the 
costodians  of  this  public  trust,  to  be  assured  that  its  hi^  purposes 
are  not  frustrated^ 
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If  then  It  be  prudent  and  necessarj  to  ascertain  the  net  results 
of  a  teacher's  labors,  how  can  this  best  be  reached.  The  answer  ia 
obvious.  Bj  a  public  examination.  For  this  some  distinct  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  law,  assigning  this  as  one  of  the  duties  oi 
the  School  Examiner.  At  present  he  is  simplj  the  examiner  of 
qualifications  in  the  teacher,  and  possesses  a  general  supervision  of 
the  condition  of  schools  in  his  county.  It  is  no  part  of  his  legal  obli- 
gation  to  know  or  report  to  any  one  what  advance  is  mad^  by  a  school 
in  a  given  time.  He  may  have  a  general  idea  with  respect  to  ad- 
vancement or  otherwise,  derived  from  vague  rumor ;  but  this  is  too 
unreliable  for  interests  so  weighty. 

The  advantages  of  a  public  examination  at  or  near  the  close  of 
the  Common  Schuol  terms  are  to  me  apparent. 

Ist.  The  sense  of  responsibility  is  thus  quickened  in  all, — in  the 
teacher  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  his  steward- 
ship. This  prospective  ordeal  will  be  one  to  him  no  less  than  to  his 
pupils ;  and  if  conscience  is  defective,  this  will  be  the  m()an8  of  in- 
spiring him  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty.  If  not  trem- 
blingly alive  to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  he  may  be  to  a  sense  of  public 
failure  and  reproach.  He  will  not  be  willing  to  approach  this  in- 
quisition without  due  diligence  of  preparation.  Nor  undei'the  con- 
ditions supposed,  can  this  be  conducted  so  as  to  cover  his  neglect  or 
incompetency.  Thus  it  becomes  a  public  recognition  of  faithful 
services  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  exposure  of  pretensions  on  the  other. 

2d.  To  the  pupils  this  anticipated  examination  will  be  a  constant 
stimulus.  It  is  like  fixing  the  aim  upon  a  certain  mark,  and  then 
straining  the  energies  to  reach  it.  The  distinct  object  of  making  a 
certain  measure  of  proficiency,  when  put  before  the  student,  is  of 
itself  a  powerful  incentive.  Persons  are  apt  to  live  up  to  what  is 
expected  of  them.  It  is  philosophical  and  useful  to  have  a  point  in 
every  branch  of  study  which  you  propose  to  reach  in  a  given  time. 
This  communicated  to  the  pupils  of  a  class,  will  lead  them  to  com- 
pute the  time  and  distance,  and  approach  their  object  with  regu- 
larity and  certainty.  Thus  the  pupil  is  plied  with  incentives  to 
diligence  which  will  probably  be  wanting  when  no  inventory  of  at- 
tainments, made  during  the  school  term,  is  to  be  taken. 

3d.  A  final  examination  in  the  presence  of  the  County  £xaminer 
vrould  enable  him  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  force  of  a 
teacher.     In  his  certificate  the  examiner  can  only  ascertain  and 
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▼ouch  for  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  applicant  Bat  on  the 
plan  proposed,  he  has  within  his  reach  some  means  of  determimng 
what  of  executive  skill  and  enei^  the  teacher  may  possess.  The 
teacher's  theories  and  plans  will  find  expressicm  in  determinate  re- 
sults, which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Examiner. 

4th.  Finally,  such  examinations  would  be  a  means  of  interesting 
parents  in  the  progress  of  their  children,  and  in  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  schooL  Whatever  tends  to  accomplish  this  object 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  for  it  is  notorious  that,  with  few  excep- 
tions, parents  are  content  to  let  the  school  tike  care  of  itself;  know- 
ing no  more  of  its  efficiency,  from  a  personal  inspection,  than  of  the 
transactions  on  another  planet. 

This  day  of  examination  oft  recurring,  much  talked  of,  and  long 
anticipated,  will  greatly  tend  to  break  up  this  habit  of  neglect,  and 
secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  school  affairs. 

It  may  be  asked,  who  should  conduct  this  examination,  and  how 
should  it  be  conducted  ?    These  we  can  not  consider  at  present 
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Br  Hamilton  S.  McRab. 

The  educational  affairs  of  incorporated  towns  are  administered 

by  Boards  of  School  Trustees. 

The  first  thing  necessary  for  the  thorough  organization  of  a  town 

school  is  a  suitable  building,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  spacious 

grounds.    In  the  construction  of  a  town  school  house,  future  wants 

should  be  kept  prom'^nently  in  view.     Every  town  with  a  sufficient 

number  of  children  for  two  teachers,  should  have  a  graded  schooL 

The  house  for  this  purpose  should  be  two  stories  high,  containing 

one  room  in  each  at  least  30  feet  square,  aiid  halls  on  each  floor  16 

feet  wide,  extending  along  one  end  of  the  building  and  opening  to 

the  front  and  rear  by  broad  single  doors.     Halls  of  such  dimensions 

will  give  ample  space  for  the  stairway  and  clothes  closets.    As  the 

number  of  pupils  increases,  additional  rooms  may  be  provided  on 

the  opposite  sides  of  the  halls. 
A  building  with  four  rooms  for  the  eight  primary  grades  which 

should  precede  the  higher  school,  affords  equal  if  not  superior  facil- 
ities for  grading  to  any  other.  The  Junior  Department  of  the  Pri- 
mary Schools  should  be  assigned  to  the  rooms  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  department  of  the  second  floor.     Whenever  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  form  classes  in  the  Academic  Department  of  the 
higher  schools,  a  recitation  room  should  be  provided  in  which 
the  Superintendent  shall  hear  his  classes.  As  necessity  demands, 
rooms  may  also  be  added  to  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  the  halls 
extended. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  is  an  important  part  of  the  spe* 
dal  work  of  the  Superintendent.  In  order  to  properly  assign  the 
pupils  to  classes,  it  is  essential  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  course  of 
study  baaed  on  the  natural  order  of  mental  development.  Such  a 
course  can  be  more  complete  than  in  the  ungraded  schools  where,  for 
want  of  division  of  labor,  specialties  adapted  to  each  particular  age 
can  not  receive  attention.  The  following  is  presented  as  the  result 
oP  extended  inquiry,  careful  comparison  and  mature  reflection  : 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

JUNIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

D  Class. — Reading  from  blackboard  and  charts,  with  exercises  in 
spelling  by  sound ;  printing  on  slates ;  first  step  lessons  on  objects, 
form,  size,  weight,  color,  order,  number,  memory,  locality,  time  and 
tune. 

C  Class. — First  reader,  with  exercises  in  spelling  by  sounds  and 
letters ;  printing  and  writing  on  slates ;  second  step  lessons  on  ob- 
jects, form,  size,  weight,  color,  order,  number,  memory,  locality, 
time  and  tune ;  written  exercises. 

B  Class. — Second  reader;  exercises  in  spelling;  drawing  and 
writing  (No.  1);  oral  arithmetic;  third  step  lessons  on  objects, 
form,  size  weight,  color,  order,  number,  memory,  locality,  time  and 
tone ;  written  exercises. 

A  Class. — Third  reader;  exercises  in  spelling;  drawing  and 
writing  (No.  1);  arithmetic,  through  short  division ;  oral  geography; 
leflBons  on  minerals ;  written  exercises. 

SENIOR  DEPARTMENT. 

D  Class. — Fourth  reader ;  exercises  in  spelling ;  drawing  and 
writing  (No.  2);  arithmetic,  through  compound  numbers ;  geogra- 
phj;  oral  history;  lessons  on  plants;  written  exercises;  decla- 
mation. 

C  Class. — Fifth  reader;  exercises  in  spelling;  drawing  and 
writing  (No.  2);  arithmetic ;^ography;  history;  oral  physiology; 
lessons  on  animals ;  written  exercises ;  declamation. 
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B  Class.— Fifth  reader;  exercises  in  spelling;  drawing  and  writ- 
ing  (No.  8);  arithmetic;  geography;  physiology;  oral  grammar; 
composition;  declamatioA. 

A  Class. — Sixth  reader;  exercises  in  spelling;  drawing  and 
writing  (No.  3);  arithmetic  completed;  grammar;  composilioo; 
declamation ;  book-keeping. 

In  addition  to  words  from  readers,  pupils  above  C  Junior  Class 
should  be  required  to  spell  daily  one  word,  or  more,  in  common  use, 
liable  to  be  misspelled. 

Topics  for  oral  instruction  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order 
in  which  they  should  receive  prominent  attention ;  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  pursued  at  any  time  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  others. 

Physical  exercises,  singing,  lessons  on  morals  and  manners,  and 
on  the  correct  use  of  language,  throughout  the  entire  course. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT. C  ClASS. 

FIRST   TERM.  SECOND    TERM.  THIRD    TERM. 

Elementary  Algebra,   Elementary  Algebra,   Elementary  Algebra. 
Introductory  Latin,      Introductory  Latin,      Introductory  Latin, 
Rhetoric,  Natural  Philosophy,     Natural  Philosophy. 

Arithmetic  Reviewed.  Arithmetic  Reviewed.  Arithmetic  Reviewed. 

B  Class. 

FIRST   TERM.  SECOND    TERM.  THIRD   TERM. 

Elem't'y  Geometry,  Elem't'y  Geometry,  Elem't'y  Trigonometry, 
Latin  Gram.  &  Read.,  Latin  Gram.  &  Read.,  Latin  Gram.  &  Cassar 
Chemistry,  Chemistry,  Geology, 

History  Reviewed.     History  Reviewed.       Physiology  Reviewed. 

A  Class. 

FIRST  TERM.  SECOND  TERM.  THIRD  TERM. 

Astronomy,  Civil  Gk)vemment,       Mental  &  Moral  Ph'yi 

liatin  Gram.  &  Csesar,  Latin  Gram.  &  Virgil,  Latin  Gram.  &  Virgil, 
Botany,  Zoology,  English  Literature, 

Grammar  Reviewed.    Composition  Rev'd.      Greneral  Review. 

Exercises  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  commercial  calculatioDS, 
composition,  declamation  and  singing,  throughout  the  course. 

If  desired,  instruction  should  be  given  in  Greek ;  also  in  book 
keeping  and  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Graduates  of  the  academy,  either  in  the  full  or  English  course^ 
who  desire  to  pursue  collegiate  studies^  should  he  provided  with 
such  facilities  as  the  Board  can  supply. 

Arrange  the  daily  programme  in  such  an  order  that  the  subjects 
last  taken  up  shall  be  recited  first,  except  writing,  which  should 
be  given  the  last  half  hour  in  the  morning.  In  the  Acudemio 
Department,  the  division  of  work  should  relate  to  the  subjects 
rather  than  to  the  classes.  Each  class  should  recite  to  more  than 
one  teacher  after,  but  not  before,  completing  the  Primary  course. 
Whether  a  graded  is  better  than  an  ungraded  school  depends  on  the 
thoroughness  of  the  organization.  Without  a  competent  Principal 
or  Superintendent,  who  is  responsible  for  the  classification,  the  town 
had  better  be  apportioned  in  such  a  manner  that  each  teacher  may 
retain  the  same  pupils  throughout  their  course  of  study.  A  graded 
school,  without  proper  supervision,  has  most  of  the  defects  and  but 
few  of  the  excellencies  of  the  ungraded  school. 

Since  the  Legislature  has  provided  a  way  by  which  the  towns 
may  continue  the  schools  after  the  State  hinds  are  exhausted,  the 
great  need  is  organization.  Most  of  the  schools  in  our  towns  and 
smaller  cities  are  in  that  chaotic  condition  which  results  from  tem- 
porary private  schools  alternating  with  the  short  term  public  schools. 
It  is  safe  to  affirm,  as  one  aspect  of  the  case,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  children  in  school  need  to  be  returned  to  lower  classes. 

In  the  temporary  organization  of  a  graded  school,  the  pupils  may 
be  assigned  the  studies  which  they  last  pursued,  with  the  positive 
instruction  that  they  are  not  to  purchase  new  books  until  di- 
rected by  the  teacher. 

In  the  examination  for  permanent  assignment,  make  reading  the 
chief  basis  in  the  Junior,  and  arithmetic,  in  the  Senior  department. 
In  this  examination,  common  sense  and  sound  discretion  wilf  oflen 
suggest  the  necessity  of  a  departure  fi*om  a  definite  standard.  The 
age,  opportunities  and  general  capacity  of  the  pupils  should  be  fully 
considered.  On  these  points  the  opinion  of  a  teacher  who  has  heard 
them  recite  is  entitled  to  great  respect. 

W^hen  an  assignment  is  made  the  pupil  should  have  a  certificate 
of  the  fact}  in  form  similar  to  this : 
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having  passed  the  requisite 

Examination,  is  assigned  to  ... .  Class,  ' 

Depactment, Public  Schools. 

By  order  of  Sup't. 

Teacher. 

18... 

In  order  to  maintain  an  effective  school  organization,  it  is  es- 
sential  that  the  Superintendent  have  a  recitation  room  for 
such  classes  as  he  is  required  to  hear,  and  that  he  devote  to  visiting 
schools  half  an  hour  daily  for  each  one  hundred  pupils  in  attend- 
ance. That  he  may  attend  to  the  classification  he  should  examine, 
at  the  close  of  each  month,  every  pupil  in  at  least  one  brands, 
while  the  teachers  are  required  to  examine  in  the  other  branches 
taught. 

Written  examinations  for  promotion  should  be  made  whenever 
circumstances  require,  and  should  embrace  all  the  branches  per- 
taining to  the  class  or  department  to  which  the  candidates  belong. 
The  substitution  of  the  word  '^promoted"  for  **a88igned,"  in  the  oertifi* 
cate  of  assignment,  will  furnish  a  proper  certificate  of  promotioa  It 
would  be  well  to  require,  also,  the  approval  <^  the  School  Board  in 
ease  of  promotion  to  a  hiirher  department 

All  who  complete  either  the  full  or  English  course  of  study, 
should  be  awarded  a  diploma,  written  in  English.  The  following 
form  is  suggested : 


ACADEMY. 


DIPLOMA. 


having  completed  the 

Course  of  Instruction,  in  the Acadkht,  is  awarded 

this 

Certificate  of  Graduation. 

Indiana.         By  order  of  the  School  Board, 

Superintendent.         PretidenU 

Principal  Secretcaj, 

The  record  of  the  school  should  be  so  full  that  in  case  of  a  change 
of  teacher  the  status  of  every  pupil  may  be  readily  ascertained 
by  his  successor.  In  all  the  departments  a  record  of  punctuality, 
attendance  and  deportment  should  be  kept.     In  the  Senior  Depart* 
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ment,  average  recitation  should  be  recorded,  and  in  the  Academic 
Department,  the  separate'  recitations  should  be  entered.  In  the 
classes  in  which  recitation  is  not  recorded,  as  well  as  in  all  others, 
the  result  of  the  monthly  examinations  should  be  entered.  It  has 
been  said  truly  that  well  kept  records  indicate  a  well  kept  school. 
Let  all  teachers  study  to  keep  such  a  visible  record  of  their  w<.  rk 
as  would  be  ypical  of*  the  indellible  record  which  they  should  trace 
on  the  hearts  of  the  dear  children  intrusted  to  their  care. 

[In  the  classification  of  studies,  the  author  uses  the  term  ^'Aca- 
demic Department*'  instead  of  the  more  usual  term  ^High  School." 
No  confusion  need  arise  from  this  if  the  reader  will  c<Hisider  the 
branches,  rather  than  names  of  departments. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  English  Grammar  may  not  be  com- 
pleted without  carrying  it  forward  into  the  Academic  Depart- 
ment.— £d.] 
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[The  following  excellent  article  is  taken  from  the  Educational 

Department  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly. — Ed.] 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  recent  inaugural  address  as  Rector  of 
St.  Andrews  University,  remarks  that  a  "reform  even  of  govern- 
ments and  churches  is  not  so  slow-  as  that  'of  schools,  for  there  is 
the  great  preliminary  diificulty  of  fashioning  the  instruments :  of 
teaching  the  tecushen"    As  an  illustration  of  this  fact  he  instances  the 
fkilnre    of    teachers    to    adopt    the    improvement    in     teaching 
languages  which  has  been  sanctioned    by  experience — a  failure 
which  is  strikingly  evinced  in  the  prevailing  mode  of  teaching  the 
English  language  in  American  schools.     Notwithstanding  all  ex- 
perience demonstrates  the  folly  of  attempting  to  teach  language  by 
beginning  with  the  rules  and  technicalities  of  abstract  grammar, 
this  "intensely  stupid  custom,"  as  Herbert  Spencer  calls  it,  still  pre- 
vails.    Even  in  graded  schools  which  are  under  the  supervision  of 
eminent  teachers,  we  still  And  children  put  to  the  study  of  tech- 
nical grammar  before  they  are  taught  to  write  correctly  the  simplest 
descriptions  of  objects,  or  even  to  construct  the  simplest  sentences. 
Xhe  schools  doggedly  go  on  teaching  the  rules  of  grammar  before 
the  facts  of  language,  and  the  mechanical  formulas  of  parsing  before 
practical  composition — ^and  this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  pract  ce  is 
condemned  by  all  intelligent  educators,and  notwithstanding  its  known 
failure  to  teach  either  grammar  or  language.     Children  faithfully 
drilled  from  ten  to  thirteen  years  of  age  in  the  grammatical  rules 
and  definitions  and  the  glibbest  parsing,  possess  as  a  class  very  little 
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«ctaal  knowledge  of  grammar  and  less  skill,  thus  acquired,  in  speak 
ing  and  writing.  Tbey  have,  as  Dr.  Woolsej  expresses  i^  simplf 
been  "picking  up  chips  and  putting  them  into  the  basket  of  the 
mind." 

Intelligent  and  progre^ssive  teachers  are  generally  agreed  that 
grammar  belongs  to  the  same  period  of  development  as  elementary 
algebra,  and  some  class  it  with  mental  philosophy.  They  are  also 
agreed  that  the  study  of  the  principles  and  rules  of  grammar  shoald 
be  preceded  by  a  thorough  and  progressive  course  of  training  in 
<he  use  of  language ;  that  synthesis  or  composition  should  precede 
and  prepare  the  way  for  analysis  and  parsing 

Why  this  wide  difference  between  opinion  and  practice?  Mr. 
Mill  has  unquestionably  hit  upon  the  true  explanation.  Teachers  as 
a  class  do  not  know  how  to  teach  language.  They  can  go  throu^ 
the  text-book  drills  in  technical  grammar  because  the  work  is  all 
laid  out  for  them,  and  all  they  are  required  to  do  is  to  pour  in  the 
successive  grists  and'  turn  the  crank.  They  are  moreover  acca^ 
tomed  to  crank  turning.  But  to  map  out  and  conduct  a  systematic 
and  progressive  series  of  practical  exercises  in  sentence  making 
and  composition,  to  teach  language  progressively  and  rationally  re- 
quires a  degree  of  invention  and  skill  whksh  tbey  do  not  possess. 
It  is  •*out  of  their  line."  Hence  the  first  step  in  substituting  prac- 
tical instruction  in  language  for  the  technical  gibberish  which  now 
prevails  in  the  school  under  the  name  of  "elementary  grammar," 
is  the  training  of  teachers.  They  must  be  shown  what  is  to  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it.  Scientific  grammar  must  be  pushed  forward  to 
its  proper  place,  and  a  course  of  daily  instruction  in  language  as 
practical  and  progressive  as  the  present  course  in  arithmetic  must 
be  mapped  out  and  made  familiar. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  afilrming  that  our  schools 
are  doing  nothing  to  increase  the  pupil's  ability  to  speaJc  and  write 
correctly.     Unquestionably  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruc- 
tion enlarges  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  and  makes  him  more  or  less 
familiar  with  correct  forms  of  speech.     This  is  especially  true  in 
schools  where  all  errors  in  language,  whether  made  in  recitation  or 
conversation,  are  faithfully  corrected.     Such  instruction  is  of  great 
value,  and  the  teacher  who  neglects  it  sadly  fails  in  duty.     Line 
upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  are  demanded.     We  also  take 
pleasure  in  admitting  that  many  of  our  best  teachers  go  farther 
than  this,  and  make  each  recitation  a  practical  drill  in  the  use  of 
language.     The  pupil's  power  of  expression  is  cultivated  positively 
as  well  as  negatively.     He  is  required  to  express  his  ideas  with 
fullness  and  accuracy,  and  nothing  less  than  the  full  and  correct  ex« 
pression  of  an  idea  is  taken  as  evidence  of  its  possession.    The 
value  of  such  training  as  this  can  scarcely  be  overstated.     It  not 
only  increases  the  pupil's  ability  to  clothe  his  ideas  in   proper  lan- 
guage, but  it  adds  greatly  to  the  clearness  and  permaaenoe  of  his 
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knowledge.  Would  that  all  school  instruction  were  characterized 
by  faithfulness  in  this  direction. 

But  to  all  this  there  must  be  added  daily  drill  in  sentence-making 
and  composition,  oral  and  written,  and  this  course  of  training  must 
begin  with  the  primer  and  extend  through*  the  entire  course  of  ele* 
mentary  instruction.  Language  must  be  made  a  branch  of  study, 
and  must  take  its  proper  place  in  the  daily  programme. 

An  imperfect  idea  of  such  a  course  of  training  in  language  is 
presented  in  the  following  series  of  exercises : 

1.  Talking.  The  first  lesson  given  to  the  little  child  in  school, 
should  be  one  in  talking,  and  all  through  its  primary  course  the 
maxim,  *^talking  before  reading/'  should  be  carried  out.  It  should 
be  led  to  observe  the  qualities  and  use  of  common  objects,  and  then 
to  express  these  observations  in  definite  and  complete  sentences* 
The  child  has  taken  an  important  Step  when  it  can  say,  "The  paper 
is  white;"  " The  coal  is  black ; "  "The  fire  bums;"  "The  bird 
sings ; "  etc.  Each  reading  lesson,  however  simple,  should  be  talked 
about  before  it  is  read,  and  the  ideas  of  the  pupil  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  short  and  complete  sentences. 

2.  Printing  or  Writing  Words.  This  is  the  first  written  step. 
Printing  should  begin  as  early  as  reading.  The  first  word  taught 
should  not  only  be  printed  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard,  but 
also  by  the  pupil  on  the  slate.  In  like  manner  each  new  word 
should  be  introduced — by  chalk  and  pencil.  Printing  should  be 
taught.  Each  letter  should  be  printed  on  the  blackboard,  and  the 
process  of  making  it  plainly  described.  Writing  may  be  begun  at 
the  close  of  the  primer,  and  even  earlier.  The  copying  of  spelling 
lessons  should  be  made  an  essential  part  of  their  preparation. 

3.  Copging  Maxims,  Proverbs,  Stanzas  of  Poetry^  etc.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  step  is  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  written  form 
of  a  sentence.  The  maxims  or  proverbs  should  be  printed  or  writ- 
ten on  the  blackboard,  and  then  neatly  copied  by  the  pupil.  The 
reading  lessons,  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  which  should  be  copied 
each  day,  will  alford  additional  exerciser.  Stanzas  and  even  short 
pieces  of  poetry  may  be  selected  for  the  purpose.  A  little  encour- 
agement from  the  teacher  will  cause  the  children  to  take  great  pleas- 
ure in  these  copying  exercises.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
proper  use  of  capital  letters  and  punctuation  marks. 

4.  Writing  Sentences  dictated  iy  the  Teacher,  In  the  preceding 
exercises  the  pupil  has  had  the  written  or  printed  model  before 
him.  Now  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  is  to  be  placed  in 
proper  form  before  the  eye.  This  is  a  step  in  advance,  and  it  should 
be  carefully  taken.  Each  sentence  must  commence  with  a  capital 
letter  and  end  with  the  proper  punctuation  mark  ;  the  words  must 
be  correctly  spelled ;  and  the  whole  neatly  arranged  and  written. 
The  exercises  when  written  should  be  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and 
neatly  copied  by  the  pupil.  Not  only  original  sentences,  but  plea»- 
iiig  maxims,  verses  of  scripture,  etc.,  may  be  dictated. 
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5.  Written  Sentences  expressing  Facts  Observed.  The  pupil  is  now 
required  to  construct  as  well  as  copy  sentences.  The  facts  he  is  led 
to  observe  are  first  expressed  orally,  as  in  the  first  step,  Hnd  then 
written  neatly  and  correctly  on  the  slate.  The  star  ing  point  is  sfl 
o'jject  lesson :  that  is,  a. lesson  in  observing;  the  end  is  sentence 
making — and  that  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  hij^hest  uses  of  object 
lessons.  They  are  the  fountain  out  of  which  composition  may  flow. 
The  pupil  may  first  express  each  fact  observed  in  a  separate  sen- 
tence ;  as  ,  ''The  chalk  is  white/'  ''The  chalk  is  round,"  "The  chalk 
is  hard,"  "The  chalk  is  brittle."  He  may  next  be  taught  to  express 
these  several  facts  in  one  sentence  ;  as,  "The  chalk  is  round,  white, 
hard,  and  brittle." 

6.  Writing  SetUences  containing  One  or  More  Given  Words,  This 
step  may  embrace  two  classes  of  exercises.  In  the  first  the  pupil 
is  required  to  use  properly  in  sentences  words  selected  from  his 
reading  lessons.  Suppose  the  words  selected  to  be  '^fragrant," 
*'fleece,"  and  "tossed."  The  pupil  writes,  "New  hay  is  very  fra- 
grant," "My  lamb  has  a  snowy  fleece,"  "The  boy  tossed  the  fish 
into  the  water"  This  is  an  excellent  method  of  teaching  the 
meaning  of  words.  In  the  second  class  of  exercises  the  teacher 
gives  two  or  more  words,  and  the  pupil  constructs  a  sentence  con- 
taining them.  Suppose  the  words  given  to  be  "cikate,"  "ice,"  and 
^'smooth."  The  pupiJ  writes,  "It  is  tine  sport  to  skate  on  the  smooth 
ice."  The  sentence  should  be  first  given  orally  and  then  in  writing. 
See  April  Monthly,  p.  148. 

7.  T/ie  Description  oj  Pictures.  Pictures  afford  excellent  mate- 
rials for  language  lessons.  Children  like  to  see  and  talk  about 
pictures.  The  simple  question,  "What  do  you  see  in  the  picture?" 
will  call  out  several  sentences.  We  re:2ently  heard  a  class  of  chil- 
dren giving  a  description  ot  a  camel.  The  teacher  placed  before 
the  children  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  animal,  and  by  skillful  ques- 
tions elicited  sentence  afler  sentence.  We  have  in  mind  a  primary 
school  in  which  "picture  lessons"  furnish  the  materials  for  an  ex- 
tended series  of  written  exercises. 

8.  Writing  the  Substance  of  Reading  Lessons.  The  preceding 
exercises  have  led  the  pupil  to  the  grouping  of  a  few  sentences  so 
as  to  form  a  paragraph.  The  pupil's  reading  lessons  will  afibrd 
excellent  materials  for  additional  practice.  A  few  questions  will 
elicit  the  more  important  facts,  which,  when  expressed  in  the  pupil's 
OHn  language,  and  properly  grouped,  will  form  an  excellent  writing 
exercise.  The  lesson  should  first  be  given  orally.  The  pupil  must 
talk  before  he  writes.  Only  one  or  two  paragraphs  should  be  as- 
signed tor  an  exercise.  The  changing  of  stanzas  of  poetry  into 
prose  paragraphs,  is  a  capital  drill. 

9.  Writing  Incidents  and  Stories  related  by  the  Teacher.  This  ex- 
ercise is  similar  to  the  8th,  but  more  difficult.  The  pupil  depends 
on  his  memory  for  the  ideas  to  be  expressed,  and  these  he  is  obliged 
to  clothe  mainly  in  his  own  words.    At  first  the  teacher  may  by 


qaestione  break  up  the  narrative  into  short  sentences,  simply  re- 
qairing  the  pupil  to  reunite  tbenu  The  narratives  should  be  short. 
See  Monthly,  vol.  iv,  p.  69. 

10.  Writing  Descriptions  by  Answering  Questions,  So  far  the 
pupil  has  been  largely  furnished  with  the  materials  with  which  to 
construct  sentences.  He  has  simply  had  to  fashion  and  arrange. 
Now,  under  the  guidance  of  suggestive  questions,  he  is  to  furnish 
his  own  materials.  The  plan  is  simple.  The  teacher  selects  a 
familiar  topic,  as  '^rain"  or  '%inow,"  and  asks  questions  which  the 
pupil  answers  in  writing.  These  answers  are  read  in  the  class  and 
freely  discussed ;  then  re-written  by  the  pupil  and  properly  grouped. 
A  single  topic  may  last  several  days,  a  few  questions  being  answered 
each  day.  See  Brookfield's  Composition,  published  by  Barnes  & 
Burr,  New  York. 

1 1.  Writing  Letters.  Pupils  in  our  schools  should  have  at  least 
a  year's  instruction  and  practice  in  letter  writing.  The  ability  to 
write  an  intelligent,  well  expressed,  neatly  written  letter  at  ten 
years  of  age,  is  a  possible  and  important  acquisition.  We  once  had 
a  pupil  who,  when  a  small  boy  in  an  English  school,  wroie  a  letter 
daily  for  two  years.  He  greatly  excelled  all  his  class-mates  in 
command  of  language,  and  in  accuracy  and  readiness  in  com- 
posing. 

12.  Writing  Business  Papers.  These  may  include  promissory 
notes,  due  bills,  receipts,  checks,  drafls,  etc.  Every  boy  and  girl 
should  be  early  taught  to  draw  up  such  papers  in  proper  form. 
They  aiford,  in  addition  to  their  practical  value,  an  excellent  prac- 
tice in  writing  abbreviated  words,  dates,  etc 

13.  Writing  Essays.  The  pupil  now  selects  his  subject  and  ex- 
presses his  ideas  thereon  in  a  connected  manner :  that  is  he  begins 
to  compose.  He  may  soon  be  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources 
with  the  one  essential  injunction  that  he  shall  not  attempt  to  write 
on  themes  of  which  he  knows  nothing.  He  is  to  express  ideas, 
and  to  this  end  must  first  possess  them. 

In  the  above  outline  we  have  but  little  more  than  indicated  the 
successive  steps  of  the  course.  Each  step  may  be  made  to  include 
a  great  variety  of  exercises.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  course  is 
progressively  graded,  rising  in  difficulty  until  the  pupil  reaches 
the  composing  of  essays — ^a  task  which  usually  confronts  and  often 
baffles  him  at  the  very  outset  of  his  efforts  io  ^write  the  English 
language  correctly." 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  )3k^&si^  exercises  in  lan- 
guage are  to  occur  daily ^  the  same  as  recitation  in  reading  or  arith- 
metic, and  that  the  pupil's  efforts  are  to  be  faithfully  examined  by 
the  teacher.  The  exercises  are  not  only  to  be  written,  but  to  be 
read  before  the  class  and  commented  on,  then  examined  and  cor- 
rected by  the  teacher,  and  then  neatly  copied  by  the  pupiL  Every 
idea  is  to  be  correctly  expressed  and  every  senibeaee  correctly  writ- 
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ten.     Spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of  capftal^^ — ^in  short,  every 
requisite  of  a  perfect  manuscript  is  to  receive  attention. 

Nor  is  this  all.  When  the  pupil  is  sufficiently  advanced  in  age 
and  mental  discipline  to  undertake  the  study  of  grammar,  he  most 
approach  the  same  by  the  natural  road  of  language.  The  laws  and 
generalizations  which  constitute  the  science  of  language  are  to  be 
discovered  by  the  pupil,  and  made  familiar  by  actual  sentence-mak- 
ing. The  relation  of  words  and  the  nature  and  use  of  modifiers 
are  to  be  learned  by  beginning  with  the  sentence  in  its  simplest 
form  ;  as  '^Grass  grows,"  and  then  add  one  modifying  element  after 
another  until  it  is  built  up  in  all  its  completeness.  Synthesis  should 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  first  six  months'  instruction  in  grmnmar. 
Synthesis  before  analysis"  is  the  true  maxim. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


<}>UttTioN. — Has  a  Teacber  the  right  to  suspend  a  papil  from  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  ?  TXACHXB. 

Anb. — The  Teacher  has  the  right  to  sospend  a  pupil  under  certain  cir- 
camstances.  This  right  obtains  whenever  a  pupil  can  not,  by  any  possible 
means,  be  controlled  by  the  teacher.  Under  this  emergency,  the  Teacher 
should  suspend  the  offender  and  at  t4)e  close  of  the  day  report  the  fact  to 
the  proper  school  officer.  The  proper  officer  in  rural  districts  is  the  School 
Director;  In  cities  and  incorporated  towns,  the  School  Trustees  or  Super- 
intendent. 

This  is  the  limit  of  the  Teacher's  right,  unless  larger  rights  afe  delega- 
ted him  by  the  Director  or  by  the  Trustees.  These  officers  may  delegate 
this  right  in  whole  or  in  part,  whereupon  the  teacher  may  prudently  ex- 
ercise the  same  within  the  limits  prescribed. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  recently  decided  that  in  case  a  village  inoorpo- 
ratec  as  a  town,  all  public  school  property  situate  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  Bftid  town  becomes  the  property  of  the  school  corporation  of  said. 
tawn.  That  is,  the  property  ceases  to  be  the  property  of  the  townshipi 
and  becomes  the  property  of  the  town,  for  school  purposes.  This  dispo-, 
sition  of  the  property  will  generally  be  equitable,  always  direct,  prevent-. 


ing  controversy. 


BLACK  BOARDS. 


In  the  July  number  of  the  Journal  we  published  *  recipe  tor  making 
Black  Boards,  asking  sHggestions  and  facts  concerning  the  same.  In 
eompliance  with  this  request,  the  following  has  been  sent  by  Examiner- 
Pay,  of  Howard  county: 

KoKOMo,  HowABD  CouKTT,  Sept.  30,  '67. 

Pbot.  Hobs,  Respected  Sir  i — The  receipt  for  Blade  Boards  published  in, 
Ihe  July  number  of  the  School  Journal,  is  worthy  of  special  notice. 
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Oar  boards  have  been  very  poor  for  months ;  paint  did  them  but  Utile 
good.  We  have  repaired  them,  agreeably  to  said  receipt,  and  have  used 
them  one  month.  They  work  admirably.  We  now  have  as  good  boards  as 
any  school  could  desire,  and  at  a  trifling  cost  We  covered  about  900  square 
feet  of  surface  with  two  coats,  using  only  six  quarts  of  the  liquid,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  that  advertised,  namely;  $6  15  per  gallon. 

E.  N  Pat,  Supt  of  Normal  Sehooi 


SCHOOL  LAWS. 


Examiners  are  hereby  informed  that  the  remaining  copies  of  the  School 
Laws  have  recently  been  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Gierke  of 
the  respective  counties.  Examiners  will  therefore  please  call  and  get  these 
copies  and  see  to  their  proper  distribution  among  school  officers  and 
teachers. 

They  will  also  find  House  and  Senate  journals  and  Documentary  jour- 
nals, four  volumes  in  all,  for  each  Township  Library.  It  is  hoped  that 
Examiners  and  Trustees  will  see  that  these  journals  are  placed  in  the 
libraries  as  the  law  provides.    See  School  Law,  section  130. 

In  many  of  the  Clerk's  offices  these  journals  will  be  found  running  back 
through  several  years, — ^no  distribution  ever  having  been  made  to  the  libra- 
ries. In  such  cases,  it  is  suggested  that  these  volumes  also  be  sent  to  the 
libraries  as  the  law  directs. 


REVENUE  APPORTIONED. 

The  amount  of  Tuition  Revenue  apportioned  in  April  and  in  October, 
of  the  current  year,  by  the  Superinti  ndent  of  Public  instruction,  ie  $1,- 
325,376  44.  This  gives  $2  35  to  each  child  of  school  age  in  the  Stata 
Last  year  the  apportionment  was  $1,184,627  87.  These  amounts  are  vhat 
is  technically  denominated  common  revenue.  To  make  the  whole  amount 
of  revenue  for  the  State,  the  Congressional  revenue  must  be  added  to  each 
of  the  above  amounts.  This  amount,  not  yet  known  for  the  current  year, 
was  last  year  $150,043  57.  The  amount  for  this  year  will  be  near  the 
game.  Adding  this  amount  therefore  to  each  of  the  above,  and  the  tuition 
revenue  for  the  two  years  stands  as  follows : 

1866 $1,334,671  44 

1867 1,475,420  OO 

Gain 140,748  56 

This  gain  comes  from  interest  on  the  Sinking  Fund. 
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CORl>0RAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  INDIANA. 


There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  legal  right  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  the  schools  of  our  State.  Consequent  upon  this  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, it  seems  desirable  that  the  facts  be  stated.  These  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  statutes,  i.  e.  written  laws,  do  not  name  corporal  punishment  in 
schools. 

2.  The  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  right  of  corporal  punishment,  limi- 
ted by  wholesome  restrictions. 

In  the  above  is  presented  the  legal  status  of  corporal  punishment  in  out 
State.  In  the  mere  presentation  of  these  statements,  the  chief  object  of 
the  article  has  been  accomplished.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  may  be 
well  to  elaborate  these  statements  to  a  limited  extent. 

Of  the  first,  nothing  needs  be  said,  farther  than  to  state  ihat  the  ahaenee 
of  aprovinon  authorizing  corporcU  ptmiahmeni  does  not  qf  neeeisU^  deny 
the  right  of  such  pumehment. 

Some  have  fallen  into  error  at  this  point.  Without  going  into  tech« 
nical  argument,  we  would  remind  all  such  that  the  majority  of  educational 
acts,  -whether  performed  by  teacher,  pupil,  parent,  or  officer,  are  performed 
Without  the  expressed  authority  of  law.  They  are  performed  in  the  a5- 
eenee  of  law,  but  not  in  contravention  of  law.  Corporal  punishment  holds 
this  relation  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 

Under  the  second  statement  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to  the  latest 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  touching  corporal  punishment  in  schools. 
This  decision  will  be  found  in  4th  Indiana  Beports,  page  290. 

Though  the  Court  clearly  opposes  the  propriety  of  such  punishment, 
it  clearly  sustains  its  legality.  It  argues  at  some  length,  and  with  some 
extravagance,  against  this  punishment.  It  not  being  the  intent  of  this 
article  to  deal  with  the  general  arguments  of  this  decision,  we  pass  to  that 
portion  directly  relevant  to  the  theme  in  hand.  This  decision,  after  dep- 
recating the  existence  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  says :  **The  law  still 
tolerates  corporal  punishment  in  the  school  room.  The  authorities  are  all 
that  iMray,  and  the  Legislature  has  not  thought  proper  to  interfere." 
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After  stating  that  corporal  puniehment  in  apprenticeship  and  the  uyj 
has  been  abolished,  the  following  language  is  held :  ^^Why  the  person^  of 
the  school  boy,  with  his  shining  morning  face,  should  be  leas  sacred  in  tba 
eye  of  the  law  than  that  Of  the  apprentice  of  sailor,  is  net  easily  explained' 
It  is  regretted  that  such  are  the  authorities,  yet  Courts  are  bound  by  them. 
All  that  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  legislation,  is  to  hold  cTerj  case 
strictly  within  the  rule ;  and  if  the  correction  be  in  anger,  or  in  anjotber 
respect  immoderately  or  improperly  administered^  to  hold  the  unworthy 
perpetrator  guilty  of  assault  and  battery." 

Here  it  is  clearly  decided  that  <'the  authorities  are  all  that  way'*— 1 1, 
towards  corporal  punishment.  Second,  that  the  law  (common  law  we 
suppose)  "tolerates  it,"  and  that  while  "it  is  regretted  that  such  an 
the  authorities,  yet  the  Courts  are  bound  by  them." 

On  the  other  hand,  this  punishment  is  guarded  by  wholesome  restric- 
tions. It  mustjnot  be  administered  in  anger,  or  in  any  other  respect  im- 
moderately or  improperly ;  otherwise  the  act  becomes  assault  and  batterr, 
for  which  the  teacher  may  be  fined. 

But  the  terms  "immoderately  and  improperly"  are  india  rubber  in  tb«r 
character,  subject  to  expansions  and  contractions  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  Court,  probably  seeing  this,  htta  rendered  the  terms  more 
speeifio  by  the  following: 

"Whenever  he  [the  teacher]  undertakes  to  inflict  it  [corporal  punishmeDt] 
the  cause  most  be  sufficient,  the  instrument  suitable  to  the  purpose,  the  man- 
ner and  extent  of  the  correction,  the  part  of  the  person  to  which  it  ia  ap- 
plied, the  temper  in  which  it  ie  inflicted,  all  should  be  distinguished  with 
the  kindness,  prudence  and  propriety  which  becomes  the  station." 

These  limitations  add  greatly  to  the  definiteness  of  the  general  terms. 
The  teacher  will  readily  see  that  a  wholesome  r^triction  is  laid  upon  thie 
mode  of  punishment.  On  the  other  hand  all  may  see  that  the  right  of 
this  mode  of  punishment,  subject  to  close  restrictions,  is  maintained. 

There  are  several  other  points  of  interest  in  this  decision,  but  they  are 
not  germain  to  the  line  of  thought  before  us,  hence  they  are  omitted.  We 
may,  in  conclusion  on  this  decision,  say  we  endorse  the  doctrine  of  the 
Court  in  the  fact:  1.  That  the  right  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  school 
room  does  exist  in  this  State;  2.  That  this  right  muJt,  in  its  exercise,  be 
restricttid  by  all  the  limitations  above  quoted.  Indeed,  were  we^  making 
an  exhaustive  statement  of  these  limitations,  we  would  add  at  least  the 
following:  Age,  sex,  health,  temperament,  moral  sense  of  the  child;  al«> 
the  spirit  in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  the  offence  was 
committed. 

liet  it  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  we  would  impose  so  many  restric- 
tions as  to  defeat  punishment.  No.  We  hold,  as  the  Court  holds,  that 
right  of  this  mode  of  punishment  exists,  but  uuder  wholesome  reatric- 
tions.  The  Court  stops  here,  but  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  wo 
state  that  we  go  further.  The  Court  admite  the  right,  but  deprtcaiea  it; 
we  admit  the  right  and  approve  it.    This  right  grows  out  of  the  existing 
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order  of  things.    Change  these  and  the  right  may  change,  may  eyen  cease 
to  be. 

This  order  of  things  is  found  in  the  family,  in  society,  in  the  nature  of 
the  child,  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil,  etc  But  to  discuss  these 
would  lead  us  from  the  intent  of  this  article,  and  into  the  discussion  of 
the  "reasons  for  corporal  punishment."  We  may,  however,  say  for  the 
benefit  of  young  teachers  that  the  resort  to  this  mode  of  punishment  is 
becoming  less  frequent  every  year ;  second,  that  public  sentiment  is  stead- 
ily declining  in  its  support  of  this  punishment;  third,  that  a  frequent  use 
of  the  rod  is  held  as  evidence  of  the  teacher's  weakness ;  hence,  fourth 
you  should  resort  to  this  mode  of  punishment  only  when  aU  else  fails. 

In  conclusion  we  would  remind  the  reader  that  the  decision  above  citedj 
though  some  fourteen  years  old,  and  though  made  by  men  not  now  on  the 
bench,  is  still  law  and  will  so  remain  until  changed  by  legislation,  or  by  a 
counter  decision  of  the  Court. 

Persons  wishing  to  read  the  decision  in  full  will  find  it  in  the  library  of 
any  lawyer  in  this  county. 

Hoping  that  the  above  may  aid  in  understanding  and  managing  this 
difficult  and  delicate  matter,  it  is  commended  to  the  careAil  consideration 
of  the  reader. 


SCHOOLROOM  METHODS,  PKACTICBS,  BXPERIKNCES,  ETC. 

We  propose  appropriating  a  small  portion  of  each  number  cf  the  Jour- 
nal to  what  noay  be  termed  schoolroom  methods,  practices,  experiences, 
etc.  Under  this  head  we  shall  admit  the  experiences,  practices,  and  ex- 
periments, of  teachers,  if  they  will  oblige  us  and  our  readers  by  furnish- 
ing the  same.  By  this  means  we  hope  to  have  presented  in  a  condenied 
form  the  experiences  of  teachers  touching  difficult  methods  and  processes, 
whether  these  relate  to  organization,  government,  or  teaching.  To  this 
end,  teachers,  whether  young  or  old  in  experience,  are  respectfully  solici- 
ted to  furnish  matter  of  the  character  indicated. 

We  present  the  following  from  a  teacher  of  large  experience : 

BSDUCTIOK  DBSCXKDIKO. 

Reduce  8  httehelSy  3  peeks  and  5  quarts  to  quarts. 

OPEBAtlON.  AKALYBIS. 

Bu.    Pks.    Qts. 
8        3         6  Since  there  are  4  pecks  in  I  bushel,  in  8 

4  bushels  there  are  8  times  4  pecks,  which  are 

32  pecks.    3  pecks  added  to  32  pecks  give  36 

32  pecks.  pecKs,  the  number  of  pecks  in  8  bushels  and  3 

3  pecks. 

-  Since  there  are  8  quarts  in  1  peck,  in  36 
35  pecksi                        pecks  there  are  36  times  8  quarts,  which  are 

8  280  quarts.     6  quarts  added  to  280  quarts  give 

286  quarts,  the  number  of  quarts  in  36  pecks 

280  quarts*  and  6  quarts.    Hence,  8  bushels,  3  pecks  and 

5  6  quarts,  when  reduced  to  quarts,  give  286 
— —  quarts. 

285  quarts.    Answer. 
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The  chief  point  to  he  hroaght  out  hy  this  analysis,  is  to  show  how  to 
avoid  two  errors  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  namely:  first,  the  multi- 
plying of  two  concrete  numbers  together,  as  8  bushels  by  4  pecks,  etc. 
Such  multiplication  is  impossible.  Second,  multiplying  a  number  of  one 
denomination  hy  an  abstract,  and  declaring  the  product  to  be  of  another 
denomination,  as  4  times  8  bushels  =»  32  pecks,  etc.  This  is  absurd.  Any 
number  of  bushels  taken  any  number  of  times  must  of  necessity  give 
bushels,  and  can  no  more  give  pecks  than  they  can  give  miles,  or  dollan* 
Such  I  offer  as  my  method  of  teaching  reduction  descending.  If  any  one 
has  anothef,  and  a  better  method,  I  should  be  pleased  to  read  it  in  the 
Journal.  * 


COLLEGE  CONVOCATION. 


Having  conferred  with  some  of  the  members  of  College  Faculties  of 
the  State,  with  reference  to  a  meeting  of  Faculties  of  Colleges,  Academies 
and  Universities,  and  finding  the  sentiment  favorable,  we  here  suggest 
that  a  preliminary  meeting  be  held  at  some  time  during  the  session  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  As  we  have  suggested  before,  the  need  of 
such  a  meeting,  or  meetings,  is  obvious.  Further  announcement  will  be 
made  in  next  number  of  the  Journal. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


In  closing  our  first  tour  over  the  State,  we  announced  in  the  Joar- 
nal  that  we  should  discontinue  regular  notices  of  our  visits,  and 
should  notice  only  such  matters  as  seemed  of  especial  interest.  Some  Boeh 
matters  have  recently  been  observed. 

School  Houbbs. — Three  towns  recently  visited  are  putting  up  school 
houses.  Winchester  and  Union  City,  Randolph  county,  and  Tipton,  Tip- 
ton county.  The  house  in  Winchester  is  three  stories  in  bight,  and  will 
cost,  when  completed,  near  $16,000.  It  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  about 
the  first  of  January  next  James  S.  Ferris,  the  principal  of  the  schools 
of  Winchester,  says  a  normal  class  will  be  organized  as  soon  as  the  new 
building  is  opened. 

At  Union  City  an  addition  of  two  rooms  and  two  halls,  at  a  cost  of 
$5,000,  is  being  made  to  the  school  building.  Dr.  Convers,  trustee,  though 
managing  a  heavy  rf.ilroad  business,  gives  detailed  supervision  to  the 
building,  finances,  and  even  to  the  schools.  This  is  unusual  and  praise- 
worthy. 

Tipton,  a  month  since,  had  just  completed  the  foundation  for  a  house 
which  will  cost  near  $10,000.  This  will  be  liberal  provision  for  a  town  of 
the  size  of  Tipton.  This  house  is  being  built  by  the  township,  the  town 
not  yet  being  incorporated.  The  Trustee  proposes  to  have  the  lower  story 
ready  for  occupancy  this  fkll. 

KoKoMo.— Mr.  Fay,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Kokomo  schools,  has  a 
normal  class  of  about  forty  pupils,  in  which  good  work  is  being  done. 
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Tbe  number  of  pupils  enumerated  in  Kokomo  is  673;  the  mimber  en- 
roled in  school  is  519;  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  9.  The  town 
tt£e8  the  building  which  was  put  up  by  a  Joint  stock  company  for  a  norma! 
school. 

MuKCiE. — ^The  number  of  children  enumerated  in  797;  enrolled  in 
school  572;  number  of  teachers  10 ;  buildings  2.  A  High  School  (in  Mr. 
McRea's  classification,  Central  Academy)  is  soon  to  be  opened  with  ac- 
<oominodations  for  70  pupils. 

There  are  two  object  lesson  teachers  in  these  schools,  Miss  Willard,  self 
taught,  and  Miss  Mead,  taught  at  Oswego.  This  is  progress.  Mr. 
Waldo  has  a  new  element  in  teaching  composition,  namely ;  at  the  close 
of  the  week  each  pupil  writes  and  reads  a  statement  of  the  things  he  or 
she  has  learned  within  that  week.  This  is  good,  giving  facts  in  compo- 
sition, and  in  cl^ssifymg  and  fixing  knowledge. 

Madisov  Oountt. — We  spent  nearly  two  days  in  the  Institute  of 
Madison  county.  The  attendance  was  large,  about  90,  the  teaching  good, 
and  the  attention  excellent.  Madison  county  has  been  slow  in  waking 
up,  but  when  she  did  awake  she  awoke  all  over,  springing  into  line  with 
a  bound.  Her  teachers  are  nearly  all  young,  but  there  is  a  zeal  in  their 
youth  that  gives  promise  for  the  future. 

Be  it  said  in  praise  of  the  Examiner,  O.  P.  Stone,  and  the  teachers,  that 
this  county  takes  more  School  Journals  than  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

We  learned  many  other  facts  interesting  and  encouraging  to  us,  in  our 
visit)  but  lest  these  may  not  be  interesting  to  our  readers,  we  desist  for 
the  present. 

Ikdianafoliv  Schools. — From  the  report  of  the  schools  for  the  month 
ending  September  27th,  1867,  we  gather  the  following:  Number  of  pupils 
enrolled,  3,432 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  95;  number  in  High  School,  223; 
number  enrolled  for  corresponding  month  in  1866,  2,469;  in  1865,  1,642. 


Mb.  a.  M.  Gow. — ^The  Illinois  teacher  pays  the  following  high  com- 
pliment to  A.  M.  Qow,  who  has  recently  been  elected  to  the  Superinten- 
dency  of  the  Evansville  schools,  from  Illinois: 

''A.  M.  Gow,  former  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and  well  known  to 
the  teachers  of  this  State,  has  removed  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  to  take  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  that  city.  We  deeply  regrei  that  Mr. 
Gow  has  removed  from  our  State,  but  we  can  tell  the  good  people  of  Ev- 
ansville, and  of  Indiana,  that  they  have  gained  a  zealous,  active  and  ef- 
ficient worker  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  one  thoroughly  prepared  for 
his  work.  He  is  the  right  man  for  them,  as  we  doubt  not  they  will  find 
for  tbenaaelves." 


County  Supvbintxndsnct. — Prior  to  18Cf5,  the  Examiner  was  limited 
to  such  time  of  service  each  year  as  he  could  afibrd  for  $100.  In  1866, 
this  limit  'was  olumged  to  such  time  as  tha  Board  of  Oommissioneis  might 
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determine.  Some  of  the  friends  thought  this  a  back\rard  moremeot 
We  held  otherwise,  claiming  that  it  was  the  germ  that  would  grow  bto 
county  superintendency.  We  had  hardly  hoped  to  see  our  predictions  to 
soon  fulfilled.  Tet  it  is  so.  The  Ck)mmi8sioner8  of  Decatur  coantr,  it 
their  last  session,  authorized  the  Bxaminer,  Mr.  Mailett,  to  commence bii 
work  with  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  this  fall,  and  continue  till 
their  close  next  spring. 

The  Commissioners  of  this  county  came  near  adopting  the  same  policy 
last  spring.  In  certain  other  counties  they  give  fifty,  seventy,  or  a  huo- 
dred  days,  and  in  some  cases  say  to  the  Examiner,  ^'as  long  ai  yon 
think  the  schools  need  your  services."  Soon  this  will  ripen  into  regultf 
county  superin tendency  throughout  the  State. 


Sinking  Fund. — The  interest  on  the  Sinking  Fund,  for  the  Octo^w 
apportionment  of  revenue,  was  $101,012  46,  making  for  the  current  year 
$1 50,826  73,  This  is  the  hen  that  is  to  lay  the  golden  egg  in  every  school 
house  in  the  State. 


Letter  tbom  Supt.  John  Hancock. — ^We  are  permitted  to  extract  the 
following  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Hancock,  who  labored  in ooi State 
Normal  Institutes,  last  summer.  With  pleasure  we  lay  these  encoungiof 
words  before  our  readers : 

Cincinnati,  Sept  2a,  1867. 

Friend  Hosb.  Dear  Sir : — 
«••««•  •  •  a* 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyexi  my  round  among  the  Notinal 
Institutes  of  your  State,  last  summer.    It  was  not  my  first  acquaintanoe 
with  your  teachers.    That  I  made  four  years  ago  at  Columbus  in  an  In- 
stitute under  the  direction  of  Prof  Olcott.    I  there  found  the  teacben 
deeply  in  earnest,  and  desirous  of  hearing  of  those  things  which  pertsin 
to  their  noble  profession.    Again,  at  Knightstown  two  years  ago,  I  foun^ 
the  same  admirable  spirit  actively  at  work.     The  last  summer  I  vsa 
pleased  to  see  that  this  professional  interest  among  your  teachers  vsi 
growing  broader,  deeper  and  nobler.    At  Fort  Wayne  there  was  not  » 
tnany  teachers  in  attendance  as  I  had  hoped  to  see,  but  such  as  were  pres- 
ent were  evidently  of  the  best  material  of  the  region  round  about,  and 
gave  most  earnest  attention  to  all  the  exercises  of  the  Institute.    Tbst 
section  of  the  State  needs  working  up,  and  I  am  much  mistaken  in  Super- 
intendent Smart  if  he  does  not  do  his  full  share  of  it.    There  was  a  largtf 
attendance  at  Columbus,  and  good  work  was  done  there.    Superintendent 
McKae  kept  all  the  exercises  moving  and  up  to  time.     At  Richmond  there 
was  Huch  an  outpouring  of  earnest  and  intelligent  teachers  as  one  seldom 
sees  in  an  Institute.    Its  conductor  may  well  feel  proud  of  its  suoeess.  In 
the  Terre  Haute  Institute,  under  the  charge  of  my  old  friend  Olcott,  there 
was  a  noble  spirit  at  work  among  the  teachers,  such  as  promiMd,  hers- 
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after,  ft  rich  yield  of  glorious  fruit.  The  iptrit,  too,  of  the  county  insti- 
tutes I  had  the  privilege  of  yisiting,  was  equally  gratifying. 

I  had,  while  in  your  State,  opportunity  of  visiting  none  of  the  schools 
while  in  session,  except  those  of  Indianapolis.  Of  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  these,  ih  every  particular,  I  bear  most  cheerful  testimony.  I  doubt 
whether  the  *tfainiDg  school,'  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Funnelte,  has 
its  equal  any  where. 

The  teachers  of  Indiana  have  had  grave  obstacles  to  contend  against, 
hut  their  invincible  spirit  has  surmounted  them  all;  and  hereafter  their 
work,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  comparatively  easy. 

Viewing  the  whole  situation,  I  think  you  have  ho  reason  to  be  ashamed 

of  the  educational  position  your  State  occupies.     It  is  one  warranted  by 

her  grand  patriotism." 

Very  tfuly  yours. 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 


Laying  the  Cornbr  Stone  at  Cannklton. — The  Cannelton  Reparier 

of  September  14th,  speaks  thus  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  their 

new  school  liouse: 

•*The  beautiful  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  new 
Cannelton  school  house,  was  performed  last  Tuesday.  The  day  was  a  de- 
lightful one.  and  the  turn  out  was  univer&al.  The  young  and  the  old,  the 
gay  and  the  grave,  were  all  in  full  spirit  with  the  occasion.  The  Masons, 
the  St.  Joseph's,  the  German  Benevolent,  the  Good  Templars,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  the  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  gallant  Fire  Compimies,  were  all 
out  in  full  regalia,  making  as  handsome  a  scene  as  ever  ple^ised  the  eye  of 
a  citizen.  It  was  indeed  a  great  day  for  Cannelton.  And  the^ood  nature, 
the  ^ay  cheerfulness,  and  the  enthusiasm,  which  prevailed  throughout  all 
the  proceedings,  was  most  creditable  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  three 
thousiind  persons  who  eojuyed  the  festival. 


Tebrb  Haute  Schools. — A  neat  report  of  28  pages  sets  forth  the  con- 
dition and  t^ork  of  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1867.  From 
this  we  learfi  that  the  enrollment  was  3,021;  the  average  daily  attendance 
1,656;  amount  expended  in  tuition  $14,478  75;  cost  per  pupil  per  annum 
$8  12;  number  not  once  absent  during  the  year  44,  and  number  not  tardy 
324.  Teachers'  wa<jre8  for  the  current  year  range  from  $45  to  f  100  per 
month, 'the  highest  given  female  teachers  being  $70.  The  report 'shows 
the  schools  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 


IsrsTiTUTES. — "We  have  several  Institute  reports  before  us,  some  printed 
some  written,  but  nearly  all  too  long  for  insertion.  We  will,  however^ 
try  to  extract  from  the  longest  and  insert  the  shortest. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  other  matter  that  should  go  into  the  Joumaly 
we  feel  it  necessary  to  ask  Secretaries  to  make  their  reports  short. 

Th«  Pike  Cottntt  Institute  was  held  during  the  second  week  of 
Au^st.  The  number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  75;  the  average  attend* 
ftiLOe64. 
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From  Siaminer  Hamilton  we  learn  that  the  Institute  of  Jackson  coao' 
ty  numbered  53-  Mr.  H.  Bays  be  insists  that  all  his  teachers  shall  take 
and  read  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 

The  PutNAM  County  Institute,  held  during  the  first  week  of  Sep- 
tember, enrolled  106  members,  and  was  conducted  without  cost  to  the 
teachers. 

It  was  resolved,  among  other  things,  that  t'.'achers  should  discourage  the 
use  of  tobacco;  that  female  teachers  were  entitled  to  the  same  wages  as 
males,  when  like  labor  was  performed ;  and  that  every  teacher  ought  to 
take  an  educational  journal. 

This  was  by  far  the  largest  Institute  ever  held  in  Putnam.  The  money 
drawn  from  the  county  Treasury  met  all  expenses,  leaving  a  small  balance 
for  next  Institute.    This  shows  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Examiner. 

The  Warrick  Countt  Institute,  held  from  the  16th  to  the  20th  of 
September,  inclusive,  resolved  in  favor  of  moral  character  in  teachers;  in 
favor  of  educational  journals;  and  against  tobacco. 

Daniel  Hough  superintended.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Daniel 
Hough,  the  superintendent  of  the  Institute,  and  J.  D.  Forrest,  county 
Examiner. 

The  RockPORT  County  Institute,  opening  September  23d,  enrolled 
103  members.  The  Institute  resolved  in  favor  of  equal  wages  for  males 
and  females  in  the  same  grade  of  schools ;  in  favor  of  grading  licenses, 
and  paying  according  to  grade ;  m  favor  of  the  School  Journal ;  and 
against  tobacco. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 

MuNciE,  Indiana,  August  31, 1867. 

Hon.  G.  W.  Hoss,  Sir: — The  first  session  of  the  Delaware  county  Teach- 
ers' Institute  began  on  Monday  the  26th  inst.  and  adjourned  yesterday- 
There  were  sixty-two  names  enrolled.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Hamilton  S.  McRae,  of  Huncie,  Superintendent,  John  Hancock,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, William  A.  Bell,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Emma  A.  Meade,  from  the 
Oswego  training  school. 

The  best  methods  of  instruction  were  presented  by  lectures  and  illus- 
trative lessons.  Two  public  lectures  were  given ;  one  by  William  A.  Bell, 
entitled  "The  Other  Side,"  and  one  by  John  Hancock, >-4ubject,  "Recipe 
rocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers. '  Both  were  attended  by  large  and 
appreciative  audiences.  A  very  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Ida  Has- 
ted. The  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  generally,  especially  by  the 
Examiner  and  members  of  the  Muncio  School  Board,  in  the  success  of  the 
Institute,  was  «uch  as  is  seldom  witnessed.  On  evenings  not  occupied  by 
lectures,  the  Institute  accepted  invitations  to  bold  sociables  at  the  residea- 
cea  of  citizens.  The  Bellefontaine  Railroad,  with  characteristio  liberality, 
granted  free  return  passeSi 
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The  Delaware  coanty  TlmeMj  and  Guardian  of  Liberty^  gave  libera 
notices  I'f  the  Institute.     Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  one  recom-< 
mending  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  and  Little  Chief. 

CALVIN  C.  WALDO,  Secretary, 


THE  OWEN  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 

Held  its  session  at  Spencer,  beginning  August  12th  and  continuing  for 
one  week.  Sixty-five  teachers  were  present.  The  principal  instructor 
was  Prof.  D.  £.  Hunter,  of  filoomington. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

1st.  That  the  school  law  should  require  teachers  to  attend  the  annua) 
Institute. 

2d.  That  we  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  amendment  to  the  35th  sec- 
tion of  the  school  law. 

3d.  That  every  teacher  should  read  a  school  journal. 

4th.  That  each  Trustee  should  furnish  each  school  house  in  his  township 
with  an  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

5th.  That  the  use  of  tobacco  is  an  unbecoming  and  unnecessary  habit, 
and  that  we  solicit  teachers  and  scholars  to  abstain  from  its  use  in  or  about 
the  school  room. 

6th.  That  we  tender  Prof.  Hunter  our  thanks  for  the  able  manner  in 

which  he  has  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  Institute. 

SAMUEL  McBRIDE,  Secretary. 

PROM  ABROAD. 

New  Yobk. — The  New  York  Teacher  is  to  be  merged  into  the  Amer- 
ican Educational  monthly. 

Illinois. — We  learn  from  Prof.  Edwards  tlat  the  Normal  University 
of  Illinois  opened  with  800  students,  300  of  these  being  in  the  normal 
department. 

Niv  Jersey. — ^From  the  principal.  Prof.  John  Hart,  we  learn  the  fol- 
1  owing :  Number  in  attendance  in  normal  department,  144 ;  model  schools, 
320;  Primary,  47— total,  511. 

The  Famum  Preparatory  School  is  auxiliary  to  the  normal  school.  The 
indications  are  that  these  schools  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Number  of  Graduates  op  Eight  Colleges. — From  the  Wisconsin 
Journal  we  take  the  following  exhibit  of  the  number  of  graduates  from 
the  literary  departments  of  the  Colleges  named : 

Whole  number  Graduates. 

of  graduates.  now  livinej. 

Harvard,  inl  866 7,Y36  2,779 

Yale,  in  1865..,, 7,453  3,567 

New  Jersey,  in  1866 4,284  2,709 

Dartmouth,  in  1864 3,412  1,939 

Brown,in  1866 - 2,226  1,319 

TVilliamBjin  1865 2,061  1,446 

Amherst,  in  1866 1,681  1,360 

Bowdoin,  in  1864 1,512  1,126 
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Mabyland. — ^The  sixth  number  of  yoluine  first  of  the  Maryland  Edu- 
cation a1  Journal  comes  with  a  beautifully  clear  paper,  fair  type,  and  a 
superb  frontispiece  representing  the  Maryland  Institate  for  the  promotion 
of  Mechanic  Arts. 

Xkntucky. — The  State  Teachers'  Association  publishes  the  proceeding! 
of  its  last  meeting,  in  a  handsome  pamphlet  of  fifty-one  pages.  The 
meeting  seems  to  have  been  one  of  interest  and  profit.  The  number  in 
attendance  was  near  80,  only  about  ten  of  these  being  from  the  pablie 
schools,  the  others  all  being  from  private  schools,  academies  and  colleges. 
The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  must  make  a  better  showing  than  this 
before  they  can  give  those  schools  the  prominence  they  deserve. 

The  Association  held  the  last  day  of  ils  session  in  Mammoth  Cava  The 
exercises  were  intensely  interesting,  and  becomingly  religious  and  solemn, 
in  this  grand  subterranean  temple  of  6od*s  own  building. 
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OBDBR  or  EXBRCI6S8 

Of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  city  of  New  Al- 
bany, Indiana,  December  25th,  26th  and  27th,  1867. 

WEDMBSDAY  EYEtTINa. 

At  7  o'clock — Organization. 

At  8  o'clock — Inaugural  address  by  the  President,  Rev.  Joseph  TuUle, 
p.  D.,  Crawfordsville. 

THURSDAY  MORNIfia. 

At  9  o'clock — Opening  exercises. 

At  9}  o'clock — Paper  by  Daniel  Hough,  Esq.,  Indianapolis.  Subject: 
*' Higher  Culture.'* 

Discussion  of  the  same. 

At  10 J  o'clock — Paper  by  Hiram  Hadley,  Richmond,  Subject:  **Con- 
structive  Geography." 

Discussion  of  the  same. 

At  11}  o'clock— Report  of  the  State  Institute  Committee.  Discussion 
of  the  subject. 

THURSDAY  AFTBBirooK. 

At  2  o'clock— Paper  by  A.  M.  Gow,  Bvansville.  Subject:  "County 
Superintendency." 

Discussion  of  the  same. 

At  3  o'clock — Ladies'  Journal. 

At  3}  o'clock — Reading ;  Styles  and  Methods. 

At  4  o'clock— Lecture  by  Prof.  Richard  Owen,  of  the  State  IJnivenity. 
Subject :  The  "Geology  of  the  SUte." 

THXrBSDAY  BYBNIKO. 

AX  7  •'dock-oDiacusrion.    At  what  stage  of  adyanoement  b  It  txpe* 
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di'eot  and  desirable  that  puplh  Bfaould  commence  the  formal  study  of 
Snglish  Grammar.  Thomas  Charles,  of  Indianapolis ;  W.  M.  Craig,  of 
Msdison;  A.  W.  Jones,  of  Yincennes;  and  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  Bich- 
mond,  will  lead  in  the  discussion. 

At  8  o'clock — Annual  Address,  by  Hon.  Will  Cumback,  of  Greens' 
burg. 

VRIBAY  MORNINa. 

At  9  o'clock — Opening  exercises.    General  business. 

At  9}  o'clock — Literary  exercises  in  High  Schools.  Paper  by  J.  H. 
Smart;  followed  by  discussion. 

At  10}^  O'clock — Business  Integrity ;  how  best  promoted  by  education. . 
Paper  by  Wm.  H,  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute.    Discussion  of  subject  and 
paper. 

At  11  o'clock — Ladies'  Journal. 

At  11}  o'clock — Election  of  officers. 

raiDAY  ATTERNOOir. 

At  2  o'clock^-Dtscussion.  Subject :  The  "Relation  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity to  the  Common  Schools." 

At  If  o'clock — The  true  theory  of  Noro^al  Schools,  and  their  practical 
relations  to  the  Common  Scliools.  Lecture  by  Thomas  Metcalf,  of  Normal 
University,  Illinois. 

Discussion  of  the  subject. 

At  4  o'clock — Reports  of  Committees,  etc. 

FBIDAT  XYENIira. 

At  7  o'clock — Discussion.  Which  do  we  make  too  much  the  end  of 
education,  knowledge  or  discipline? 

At  8  o^clock — Brief  addresses  by  representative  educators.  Adjourn- 
ment 

Tte  citizens  of  New  Albany  will  entertain  ladies /pee;  and  gentlemen, 
at  the  hotels,  at  one  dollar  per  diem. 

J.  M.  OLCOTT,  Chairman  Ex,  Com, 


BOOK  TABLE. 


Mental  and  Social  Culture :  a  text-book  for  Schools  and  Academies,  by 
Lafayette  C.  Loomis,  President  of  Wheeling  College,  New  York: 
Schennerhom  &  Co.,  12  mo.  pp.  118. 

This  work  contains  many  yaluable  rules  and  suggestions  relatiye'to  study, 
habits,  and  conduct.  These  suggestions  will  not  be  found  new,  save  by 
the  young  or  by  those  who  haye  not  read  much.  This  fact  need  not  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  the  book,  as  correct  principles  remain  correct, 
whether  new  or  old. 

A  complete  Biblical  Biography,  containing  a  ftill  history  of  Bible  Men 
and  Women,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  Biography  of  uDmani^ 
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persons.  By  Rov.  T.  G.  Beharrell)  A.  H.  Indianapolis  Downey  &  BrouM, 

8vo.  pp.  512,  price  $3  00. 

This  work  contains  the  biographies  of  about  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred persons,  and  is  written  in  a  style  at  once  easy  and  pleasing.  IttreiU 
matters  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  the  Bible.  We  therefore  hail  this 
work  as  one  of  a  class  that  must  increase  our  knowledge  of,  and  love  for, 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  will  therefore  be  welcomed,  we  trusty  by  the 
Sabbath  School  scholar,  the  Sabbath  School  teacher,  and  by  bible  resden 
generally.  Any  one  who  uses  this  book  will  be  both  interested  and 
profited. 

Beyond  the  Mississip! :  Life  and  adventures  on  the  Prairies,  MoantaiDi, 

and  Pacific  coast,  from  1867  to  1867.    By  Albert  Richardson.    Hartfori, 

Conn.:  American  Publishing  Company. 

This  hook  is  bristling  with  the  accounts  of  thrilling  adventures,  hsir 
breadth  escapes,  mad  cap  bravery,  with  occasional  deeds  of  noble  purpose 
and  exalting  heroism.  These  are  interspersed  with  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  of  rare  beauty  nnd  thrilling  grandeur.  Not  much  space  is  given 
to  soil,  climate,  minerals  or  productions.  On  this  account  the  land  buyer 
will  not  likely  be  interested  in  this  book,  but  those  loving  the  dash  of  j^ 
oneer  life  will  here  find  a  "feast  of  fat  thinfrs. 

Fuller  details  will  be  found  in  the  publishers  notice  which  we  hen 

insert : 

"Beyond  the  Mississippi:  A  Complete  History  of  the  new  States  and 
Territories,  from  the  Great  River  to  the  Great  Ocean.  By  Albert  P. 
Richardson.  Over  20,000  copies  sold  in  one  month.  Life  and  adven- 
tures on  Prairies,  Mountains,  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  over  200  de> 
Bcriptive  and  photographic  views  of  the  scenery,  cities,  land*,  mines, 
people  and  curiosities  of  the  new  States  and  Territories. 

To  prospective  emigrants  and  settlers  in  the  "Far  West,"  this  history  of 
that  vast  and  fertile  region  will  prove  an  invaluable  assistance,  supplying 
as  it  ('oes  a  want  long  felt  of  a  full,  authentic  and  reliable  guide  to  climate, 
soil,  products,  means  of  travel,  etc.,  etc. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circulars  and  see  our  terms,  and  a  fall  de 
scription  of  the  work.  Address  l^iLTiONAL  PuBLii^HiMG  Co.,  148  West 
Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio," 
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ON  OBSERVING  A  PROPER  ORDER  IN  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  THE  MENTAL  FACULTIES. 


/) 


Bt  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 


Education  is  the  process  of  developing  in  dae  order  and  propor- 
tion all  the  good  and  desirable  parts  of  human  nature.  On  this 
point  aU  educators  are  substantially  agreed.  '  Another  truth,  to 
which  there  is  a  general  theoretical  assent,  is  that,  in  the  order  in 
which  we  develop  the  faculties,  we  should  follow  the  leadings  of 
nature,  cultivating  in  childhood  those  faculties  which  seem  most 
AAturally  to  flourish  in  childish  years,  and  reserving  for  maturer 
years  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  which,  in  the  order  of  nature, 
do  not  show  much  vigor  until  near  the  age  of  manhood,  and  which 
require  for  their  full  development  a  general  ripening  of  all  the  other 
powers. 

The  development  of  a  human  being  is  in  some  respects  like  that 
of  a  plant.  There  is  one  stage  of  growth  suitable  for  the  appear- 
ance and  maturity  of  the  leaf,  another  for  the  flower,  a  third  for  the 
fruit,  and  still  a  fourth  for  the  perfected  and  ripened  seed.  The 
aoalogy  has,  of  course,  many  limitations.  In  the  human  plant,  for 
instance,  one  class  of  faculties,  after  maturing,  does  not  disappear 
in  order  to  make  place  for  another  class,  as  the  flower  disappears 
before  there  can  be  fruit  Nor,  again,  is  any  class  of  faculties  want* 
1  861 
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ing  altogether  until  the  season  for  their  development  and  maturity. 
The  faculties  all  exist  together,  leaf,  flower^  fruit  and  seed,  at  the 
same  time,  hut  each  has  its  own  beet  time  for  ripening. 

While  these  principles  have  receiTcd  the  general  assent  of  educa- 
tors, there  has  been  a  wide  divergence  among  them  as  to  some  of 
the  practical  applications.  Which  faculties  do  most  naturally  ripeo 
early  in  life,  and  which  late  in  life  ? 

According  to  mj  own  observation,  the  latest  of  the  human  powen 
m  maturing,  as  it  is  the  most  consummate,  is  the  Judgment  Next 
in  the  order  of  maturity,  and  next  also  in  majesty  and  exceUence,  is 
the  Reasoning  power.  Reason  is  minister  to  the  judgment,  fll^ 
nishing  to  the  latter  the  materials  for  its  action,  as  all  the  other 
powers,  memory,  fancy,  imagination,  and  so  forth,  are  ministers  to 
reason,  and  supply  it  with  its  materiab.  The  reasoning  power  lacks 
true  vigor  and  muscle,  the  judgment  is  little  to  be  relied  on,  until 
we  approach  manhood.  Nature  withholds  from  these  faculties  an 
earlier  development,  for  the  very  reason  apparently,  that  they  co 
ordinarily  have  but  scanty  materials  for  action  uatil  after  the  efflor- 
escence of  the  other  faculties.  The  mind  must  first  be  well  filled 
with  l^nowledge,  which  the  other  faculties  have  gathered  and  BUjmdj 
before  reason  and  judgment  can  have  full  scope  for  action. 

Going  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  I  have  as  little  doubt  that 
ihe  earliest  of  all  the  faculties  to  bud  and  blossom  is  the  Memory. 
Children  not  only  commit  to  memory  with  ease,  but  they  take  actual 
pleasure  in  it.    Tasks  under  which  the  grown  up  man  recoils  and 
reels,  the  child  will  assume  with  light  heart,  and  execute  without 
fatigue.     Committing  to  memory,  which  is  repulsive  drudgery  to  the 
man,  is  the  easiest  of  nil  tasks  to  the  child.    More  than  this.     The 
things  fixed  in  the  memory  in  childhood  arc  seldom  forgotten. 
Things  learned  later  in  life,  not  only  are  learned  with  greater  diffi- 
culty, but  more  rapidly  disappear.     I  recall  instantly,  and  without 
effort,  texts  of  scripture,  hymns,  catechisms,  rules  of  grammar  and 
arithmetic,  and  scraps  of  poetry  and  of  classic  authors,  with  which 
I  became  familiar  when  a  boy.  But  it  is  a  labor  of  Hercules  for  me  to 
repeatby  memory  anything  acquired  since  attaining  the  age  of  forty. 
The  Creator  seems  to  have  arranged  an  order  in  the  natural  devel- 
opment <^  the  faculties  for  this  very  purpose,  that  in  childhood  and 
youth  we  may  be  chiefly  occupied  with  the  accumulation  of  male- 
rials  in  our  intellectual  storehouse.     Now  to  reverse  this  procesiy 
to  occupy  the  immature  mind  of  childhood  chiefly  with  the  cultiva- 
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tion  of  faculties  which  are  of  later  growth,  and  actuallj  to  put 
shackles  and  restraints  upon  the  memory,  nicknaming  and  ridiculing 
all  memoriter  exercises  as  parrot  performances,  is  to  ignore  one  of 
the  primary  facts  of  human  nature*     It  is  to  be  wiser  than  Grod. 

Another  faculty  that  shoots  up  into  full  growth  in  the  very  morn- 
ing and   spring-time  of  life  is  Faith.     I  speak  here  of  course,  not 
of  religious  belief,  but  of  that  &culty  of  the  human  mind  which 
leads  a  child  to  believe  instinctively  whatever  is  told  him.    That 
we  all  do  thus  believe,  until  by  slow  and  painful  experience  we 
learn  to  do  otherwise,  needs  no  demonstration.     Every  body's  expe- 
rience attests  the  fact.     It  is  equally  plain  that  the  existence  and 
maturity  of  this  faculty  in  early  childhood  is  a  most  wise  and  bene- 
ficial provision  of  nature.     How  slow  and'  tedious  would  be  the  first 
step  in  knowledge,  were  the  child  bom,  as  some  teachers  seem  try- 
ing to  make  him,  a  skeptic,  that  is,  with  a  mind  which  refuses  to 
receive  anything  as  true,  except  what  it  has  first  proved  by  expe- 
rience or  reason  I     On  the  contrary,  how  much  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  expedited,  during  these  years  of  helplessness  and  depend- 
ency, by  this  spontaneous,  instinctive  faith  of  childhood.     The  same 
infinite  wisdom  and  love,  which  in  the  order  of  nature  provide  for 
the  helpless  infant  a  father  and  mother  to  care  for  it,  provide  also 
<  in  the  constitution  of  the  infant's  mind  that  instinctive  principle  or 
power  of  faith,  which  alone  makes  the  father's  and  mother's  love 
efficient  towards  the  intellectual  growth  and  development   Of  what 
use  were  parents  or  teachers,  in  instructing  a  child,  who  required 
proof  for  every  statement  that  father,  mother,  or  teacher  gave  ? 
How  cruel  to  force  the  confiding  young  heart  into  premature  scep- 
ticisniy  by  compelling  him  to  hunt  up  reasons  for  everything,  when 
he  has  reasons,  to  him  all  sufficient,  in  the  fact  that  father^  mother, 
or  teacher  told  him  so  ? 

It  may  seem  trifling  to  dwell  upon  these  elementary  points.  Yet 
there  are  wide-spread  plans  ot  education  which  violate  every  prin- 
ciple here  laid  down.  Educators  and  systems  of  education,  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  popularity,  seem  to  have  adopted  the  theory,  at  least 
they  tacitly  act  upon  the  theory,  that  the  first  faculty  of  the  mind 
to  be  developed  is  the  Reasoning  power.  Indeed  they  are  not  far 
from  asserting  that  the  whole  business  of  education  consists  in  the 
cultivation  of  this  power ;  and  they  bend  accordingly  their  main 
enei^es  upon  training  young  children  to  go  through  certain  pro- 
eeeses  of  reasoning,  so  called.    They  require  a  child  to  prove  every- 
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thing  before  receiving  it  as  trae,  to  reason  out  a  rule  for  himself  for 
every  process  in  arithmetic  or  grammar,  to  demonstrate  the  multi- 
plication table  before  daring  to  use  it,  or  to  commit  it  to  memorj, 
if  indeed  they  do  not  forbid  entirely  ita  being  committed  to  memory 
as  being  too  parrot-like  or  mechanical.  To  commit  blindly  to  mem- 
ory precious  forms  of  truths  which  the  wise  and  good  have  hived 
for  the  use  of  the  race,  is  held  as  old  fogyish.  To  receive  as 
true  anything  which  the  child  can  not  fathom,  and  which  he  has  not 
discovered  or  demonstrated  for  himself,  is  denounced  as  slarish. 
All  authority  in  teaching,  growing  out  of  the  age  and  the  reputed 
wisdom  of  the  teacher,  all  faith  and  reverence  in  the  learner,  grow- 
ing out  of  a  sense  of  his  ignorance  and  dependence,  are  discarded, 
and  th«  frightened  stripling  is  continually  rapped  on  the  knuckles, 
if  he  does  not  at  every  step  show  the  trutli  of  his  allegHtioos  by 
what  is  called  a  course  of  reasoning.  Children  reason,  of  cour^. 
They  should  be  encouraged  and  taught  to  reason.  No  teacher,  who 
is  wise,  will  neglect  this  part  of  a  child's  intellectual  powers.  But 
he  will  not  consider  childhood  the  season  for  th3ir  main  nonnal  de- 
velopment. He  will  hold  this  subject  for  the  present  subordinate 
to  many  others.  Moreover,  the  method  of  reasoning  which  he  does 
adopt,  will  be  of  a  peculiar  kind,  suited  to  the  nature  of  childhooi^^ 
the  results  being  mainly  intuitional,  rather  than  the  fruits  of  format 
logic.  To  oblige  a  young  child  to  go  through  a  formal  syllogistic 
statement  in  every  step  in  elementary  arithmetic,  for  instance,  is 
simply  absurd.  It  makes  nothing  plain  to  a  Child's  mind,  which 
was  not  plain  before.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  makes  a  muddle  of 
what  had  been  perfectly  clear.  What  was  in  the  clear  sunlight  of 
intuition,  is  now  in  a  haze  in  conseqnence  of  the  intervening  medium 
of  logical  terms  and  forms,  through  which  he  is  obliged  to  look. 

A  primary  teacher  asks  her  class  this  question :  '^  If  I  can  buy 
6  marbles  with  1  penny,  how  many  marbles  can  I  buy  with  5 
pennies?"  A  bright  boy  who  should  promptly  answer  ''SO,** 
would  be  sharply  rebuked.  Little  eight-year  old  Sk>lon  on  the  next 
bench  has  been  better  trained  than  that.  With  stately  and  sdemo 
enunciation  he  delivers  himself  of  a  performance  somewhat  on  this 
wise :  ^*  If  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  I  penny,  how  many  marbles 
can  I  buy  with  5  pennies  ?  Answer — ^I  can  buy  ^  times  as  many 
marbles  with  5  pennies  as  I  can  buy  with  1  penny.  If,  theref(»«y 
I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  1  penny,  I  can  buy  5  times  as  many 
marbles  with  5  pennies ;  and  5  times  6  marblea  are  30  noLarUe^ 
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Therefore,  if  I  can  buy  6  marbles  with  1  penny,  I  can  buy  30 
marbles  with  5  pennies." 

And  this  is  termed  reasoning !  And  to  train  children,  by  forced 
and  artificial  processes,  to  go  through  such  a  rigmarole  of  words,  is 
recommended  as  a  means  of  cultivating  their  reasoning  power,  and 
of  improving  their  power  of  expression  I  It  is  not  pretended  that 
children  by  such  a  process  become  more  expert  in  reckoning.  On 
the  contrary,  their  movements  as  ready  reckoners  are  rather  re- 
tarded by  it  Instead  of  learning  to  jump  at  once  lightning-like  to 
the  conclusion,  by  a  sort  of  intuitional  process,  which  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  an  expert  accountant,  they  learn  laboriously  to  stay  their 
march  by  a  cumbersome  and  confusing  circumlocution  of  words. 
And  the  expenditure  of  time  and  toil  needed  to  acquire  these  for- 
mulas of  expression,  which  nine  times  out  of  ten  are  to  those  young 
minds  the  mere  dicta  magistri,  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
children,  if  not  learning  arithmetic,  are  learning  to  reason ! 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  advocate  the  disuse  of 
explanations.  Let  teachers  explain ;  let  children  give  explanations^ 
Let  the  rationale  of  the  various  processes  through  which  the  child 
goes,  receive  a  certain  amount  of  attention.  But  the  extreme  into 
which  some  are  now  going,  in  primary  education,  is  that  of  giving 
too  much  time  to  explanation  and  theory,  and  too  little  to  practice. 
We  reverse  the  order  of  nature  in  this  matter.'  What  it  now  takes 
weeks  and  months  to  maka  clear  to  the  immature  understanding,  is 
apprehended  at  a  letter  day  with  ease  and  delight  at  the  very  first 
statement.  There  is  a  subtle  philosophy  underlying  this  whole 
matter.  It  is  simply  this.  In  the  healthy  and  natural  order  of 
development,  in  educating  a  young  mind,  theory  should  follow  prac- 
tice, not  precede  it.  Children  learn  the  practice  of  arithmetic  very 
young.  They  take  to  it  naturally,  and  learn  it  easily,  and  become 
very  rapidly  expert  practical  accountants.  But  the  science  of 
arithmetic  h  quite  another  matter,  and  should  not  be  forced  upon 
tbem  until  a  much  later  stage  in  their  advancement. 

To  have  a  really  correct  apprehension  of  the  principle  of  decimal 
notation,  for  instance,  to  understand  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  and 
that  we  might  in  the  same  way  take  any  other  number  than  ten  a3 
the  base  of  a  numerical  scale — that  we  might  increase,  for  instance, 
by  fives,  or  eights,  or  nines,  or  twelves,  just  as  well  as  by  tens — all 
this  requires  considerable  maturity  of  intellect,  and  some  subtlety 
of  reasoning.     Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  many  of  the  teachers,  who 
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insist  80  much  on  yoang  children's  giving  the  rationale  of  eyery- 
thing,  have  themselves  ever  jet  made  an  ultimate  analysis  of  the 
first  step  in  arithmetical  notation.  Many  of  them  woald  open  their 
eyes  were  you  to  tell  them,  for  instance,  that  the  number  of  fingers 
on  your  two  hands  may  be  ju8t.as  correctly  expressed  by  the  figures 
11,  12,  13,  14,  or  15,  as  by  the  figures  10, — a  truism  perfectly  fa- 
miliar to  every  one  acquainted  with  the  generalizations  of  higher 
arithmetic.  Yet  it  is  up-hill  work  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear 
to  a  beginner.  We  may  wisely,  therefore,  give  oar  children  at  first 
an  arbitrary  rule  for  notation.  We  give  them  an  equally  arbitrary 
rule  for  addition.  They  accept  these  rules  and  work  upon  them, 
and  learn  thereby  the  practical  operations  of  arithmetic  The 
theory  will  follow  in  due  time.  When  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
practice  and  the  forms  of  arithmetic,  and  sufiiciently  mature  in 
intellect,  they  awake  gradually  and  surely,  and  almost  without  ad 
effort,  to  the  beautiful  logic  which  underlies  the  science. 

How  do  we  learn  language  in  childhood  ?     Is  it  not  solely  on  au- 
thority, and  by  example  ?     A  child  who  lives  iii  a  fitmily  where  no 
language  is  used  but  thai  which  is  logically  and  grammatically 
correct,  will  learn  to  speak  with  logical  and  grammatical  correct- 
ness, long  before  it  is  able  to  give  any  account  of  the  processes  of 
its  own  mind  in  the  matter,  or  indeed  to  understand  those  proceases 
when  explained  by  others.     In  other  words,  practice  in  language 
precedes  theory.    It  should  do  so  in  other  things.    The  parent  who 
should  take  means  to  prevent  a  child  from  speaking  its  mother* 
tongue,  except  just  so  far  and  so  fast  as  it  could  undierstand  and 
explain  the  subtle  logic  which  underlies  all  language,  would  be 
quite  as  wise  as  the  teacher  who  refuses  to  let  a  child  become  expert 
in  practical  reckoning  until  it  can  understand  and  explain  at  every 
step  the  rationale  of  the  process — ^who  will  jiot  suffer  a  child  to 
learn  the  multiplication  table  until  it  has  mastered  the  subtle  meta- 
physics of  the  science  of  numbers,  and  can  explain  with  the  for- 
malities of  syllogism  exactly  how  and  why,  seven  times  nine  make 
sixty-three. 

These  illustrations  have  carried  me  a  little,  perhaps,  from  m j  sub- 
ject. But  they  seemed  necessary  to  show  that  I  am  not  beating 
the  air.  I  have  feared  lest,  in  our  very  best  schools,  in  the  rebound 
from  the  exploded  errors  of  the  old  system,  we  have  un-^onaciouslj 
run  into  an  error  in  the  opposite  extreme. 
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My  positions  on  the  particular  point  under  consideration  may  be 
summed  up  briefly  as  follows: 

1.  In  developing  the  faculties,  we  should  follow  the  order  of 
nature. 

2.  The  faculties  of  Memory  and  Faith  should  be  largely  ex- 
ercised and  cultivated  in  childhood. 

3.  While  the  Judgment  and  the  Reasoning  faculty  should  be 
exercised  during  every  stage  of  the  intellectual  development,  the 
appropriate  season  for  their  main  development  and  culture  is  near 
the  close,  rather  than  near  the  beginning,  of  an  educational  course. 

4.  The  methods  of  reasoning  used  with  children  should  be  of  a 
simple  kind,  dealing  largely  in  direct  intuitions,  rather  than  formal 
and  syllogistic 

5.  It  is  a  mistake  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  time  and  effort  in 
requiring  young  chikiren  formally  to  explain  the  rationale  of  their 
intellectual  processes,  and  especially  in  requiring  them  to  give  such 
explanations  before  they  have  become  by  practice  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  processes  themselves.  Practice  first,  theory  after- 
ward. 


w^. 
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Bt  W.  H.  De  Motte,  President  Indiana  Female  College. 

Whatever  man  is  at  maturity  he  owes  to  two  sources — ^nature 
and  education.  We  use  these  terms  in  their  widest  signification — 
nature  to  include  all  man's  endowments,  and  education  all  the  in- 
fluences which  are  brought  to  bear  in  developing,  training,  directing 
and  applying  these  endowments. 

Nature's  gifls  are  in  the  form  of  capabilities  rather  than  of  abso- 
lute powers.  Man  is  capable  of  exerting  physical  force— of  reason- 
ing—of appreciating  moral  truth  ;  and  the  ability  possessed  by  the 
individual  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  those  capabilities  are 
developed.  Upon  observation  it  will  be  found  that  the  excellence 
of  maturity  is  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  result  of  education  than 
of  natural  gifts.  Natural  mediocrity,  aided  by  judicious  instruction, 
-will  accomplish  far  more  than  untrained,  or  ill-trained  genius.  In 
a  word,  we  find  men  generally  doing  what,  and  only  what  they  have 
been  taught  to  do;  and  doing  that  well  or  ill  as  that  teaching  has 
judicious  or  injudicious* 
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The  great  question  of  educatioo  is  not  simplj  how  shall  we 
work  upon  natural  capabilities,  but  also  upon  which  shall  we  work. 
Where  shall  our  best  eflforts  be  put  forth  ?  We  will  not  accom- 
plish our  object — ^the  construction  of  a  manly  character,  bj  bestow- 
ing all  our  attentions  toward  his  physical  developmentr-^nor  bj 
considering  alone  the  intellectual,  nor  jet  alone  the  moral  nature. 
Man  needs  skill  and  force  in  all  these  departments.  But  in  which 
most? 

Without  attempting  to  decide  this,  it  is  easj  to  see  that  while 
physical  and  mental  excellence  are  accomplishing  much  around  us, 
it  is  evident  that  however  potent  these  may  be  they  are  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  but  servants,  acting  under  the  control  of  a  master^ 
and  that  that  master  is  the  affections.  The  manhood  and  woman- 
hood which  bless  society  are  largely  made  up  of  heart. 

Faith  and  practice  follow  the  drawings  of  desire :  so  much  so  that 
it  is  quite  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  one  acting  from  pure  unbiassed 
judgment.  Almost  every  one  knows  much  better  than  he  does. 
Opinions  are  tinged  with  the  hue  of  dispositions.  Likes  and  dia* 
likes,  fixed  frequently  without  reason  or  sense,  lead  or  drive  ahnost 
universally.  We  acknowledge  this  when  we  attempt  to  persuade 
by  seeking  first  to  win  the  heart,  knowing  that,  that  seeured,  the 
consent  oi  the  head  and  the  compliance  of  the  muscles  will  readily 
follow. 

Under  the  infiuence  of  this  force  of  the  affections  we  see  men 
succeeding  in  what  they  love  to  do,  no  matter  how  difficult  it  m%y 
be,  and  failing  where  there  is  a  dislike.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  love 
enters  so  largely  into  that  of  devotion,  that  we  can  not  think  of  the 
one  without  calling  up  the  other.  We  do  not  expect  an  individual 
to  succeed  in  any  work  upon  which  his  heart  is  not  set ;  and  the 
fact  that  his  heart  is  set  upon  an  object  is  to  us  sufficient  guaranty 
of  his  success. 

Properly  estimating  the  controling  force  of  the  passions,  and 
deeming  education  to  be  the  process  of  preparing  men  and  women 
for  society,  what  shall  we  say  of  such  courses  of  study  and  drill 
as  have  a  tendency  to  develop  only  the  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
leaving  out  of  the  account  the  moral  nature?  Training  into 
shrewd  activity,  and  bringing  to  murderous  acuteness  the  instru- 
ments which  in  the  hands  of  uneducated  passions,  and  untrained 
desires  will  work  evil  to  the  possessor  and  all  connected  with  him. 

I  know  that  the  '<  wise  man's  eyes  are  in  his  <head  " — and  *^  tlie 
heart  of  the  wise  is  at  his  right  hand  "  where  he  has  contnd  of  it» 
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bat  in  our  day  the  proportion  of  taise  men  is  wonderfully  small ;  the 
real  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal.    As  teachers  we  are  to  train  human 
beings  with  such  capabilities  and  susceptibilities  as  we  find  in  them, 
for  society  as  we  see  it  around  us — ^and  in  attempting  this  we  are 
surely  very  unwise  to  neglect  the  education  of  that  which  will  have 
the  controling  influence  in  after  life.     We  are  constructing  delicate 
machinery  and  starting  it  under  the  influence  of  a  power  which, 
without  provisions  for  control,  will  wreck  the  whole.     In  pursuing 
such  a  course  we  virtually  say  that  the  moral  nature  is  inferior  to  , 
the  intellectual,  and  therefore  merits  less  attention.     We  manifest 
a  disposition  to  do  anything  which  will  strengthen  and  train  into 
healthy  action  the  perception,  memory,  judgment  and  imagination — 
are  continually  philosophising  as  to  the  proper  order  to  be  pursued 
and  means  applied  to  accomplish  most  for  the  intellect,  while  we 
leave  the  heart — that  engine  of  power — to  be  biased  and  misled  by 
its  own  perverse  inclinatiohs  and  the  evil  circumstances  which  sur- 
round it.     I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  I 
said  above.     We  are  pursuing  such  a  course,  not  because  our  judg- 
ment tells  us  it  is  the  best,  but  because  our  cowardly  hearts  tell  us 
it  is  the  easiest.    There  is  little  responsibility  in  teaching  fractions. 
If  you  give  a  wrong  direction,  little  evil  follows.     But  in  teaching 
morals — the  heart  shrinks  from  the  fearful  task — a  misstep  may 
eause  a  life  of  shame,  followed  by  "  eternal  contempt.''     We  thus 
instinciively  and  unconsciously  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
Ukoral  nature  and  its  influence  in  life ;  and  yet  under  the  control 
of  an  improper  motive  we  allow  others  to  grow  up  into  the  sam« 
slavery  which  binds  us — ^the  servitude  of  mind  to  passion.     We 
are  moral  cowards ;  and  we  are  training  them  to  be  the  same. 

Others,  while  admitting  the  necessity  of  moral  training,  fail  to 
undertake  it,  not  from  fear  but  from  an  impression  that  it  is  not 
their  duty :  that  there  are  others  upon  whom  the  duty  of  moral 
instruction  rests ;  and  in  case  it  is  neglected,  these  and  not  the  com- 
mon school  teachers  are  to  blame.  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  the 
truth  of  this.  There  are  other  instructors— every  parent,  every 
minister,  every  associate,  every  stranger  the  child  meets  upon  the 
street  is  an  instructor.  And  the  teacher,  holding  so  intimate  a  con- 
nection as  he  does  with  the  pupil,  surely  can  not  be  exempt.  No, 
I  would  rather  assert  the  opposite.  The  teacher  by  his  very  rela- 
tion becomes  ex  necesittate  next  to  the  parent,  responsible  for  the 
moral  training  of  the  child,  and,  of  course,  for  the  moral  character 
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of  the  adult.  No  other  but  the  parent  has  such  control  of  the  child. 
No  other  but  the  parent's  hand  touches  so  readilj  and  so  frequently 
the  child's  heart ;  and  no  other  but  the  parent  leaves  so  strong  an 
impression  there.  I  will  go  a  little/farther.  Have  you  not  some 
boy  or  girl  under  jour  care  over  whom  jou  have  more  influence 
than  even  his  mother  has  ?  It  frequently  happens  that  through 
careless  or  injudicious  treatment  the  parent  has  lost  the  love  and 
respect  which  wins  and  guides,  which  you  by  your  position  retiun ; 
are  you  not  in  such  case  more  responsible  than  the  parent? 

In  another  view  :  considering  the  praise  of  those  who  do  well,  is 
it  not  a  glorious  privilege  to  wield  an  influence  in  forming  charac- 
ters which  shall  in  maturity  bless  the  world  and  honor  God?  It 
seems  wise  to  seek  for  rather  than  to  avoid  opportunities  for^doing 
such  work. 

Again,  a  circuitous  route  is  frequently  preferable,  and  yoo  come 
to  your  object  more  surely  than  by  a  direct  course.  There  is 
nothing  more  clearly  set  forth  in  the  experience  of  every  obserring 
teacher,  than  that  the  easiest  way  to  secure  the  mastery  of  a  child 
is  through  his  heart.  The  pupil  who  has  been  trained  to  poUteness, 
honesty  and  truthfulness,  is  the  one  who  will  give  you  most  pleasure 
and  least  pain.  Should  you  have  one  who  has,  by  some  means, 
missed  such  training,  it  is  by  far  the  surest  and  speediest  way  for 
you  to  go  back  and  correct  his  evil  habits,  and  implant  good  ones. 
When  a  man  would  build  a  house  he  first  digs  down  that  he  may 
lay  a  firm  foundation.  Otherwise,  however  much  and  beautiful  he 
may  build  above,  whether  the  wait  of  foundation  be  his  &alt or 
not,  is  but  a  waste  of  material  and  efibrt. 

You  will  see  this  more  clearly  if  you  put  out  of  mind  the  bare 
lessons  you  are  teaching — the  means  and  apparatus  you  are  using, 
and  ask  yourself  the  direct  question :  What  am  I  doing  ?  What  is 
to  be  the  resuli  of  my  labors  ?  All  these  appliances  are  bat  the 
means  for  securing  an  end.  What  is  that  end  ?  By  and  by,  out 
of  all  this  will  grow  up  a  man  or  woman  ;  polished  and  beautiful, 
or  marred  and  hideous :  blessing  by  skill  of  intellect  and  goodness 
of  heart,  or  cursing  by  stupidity  and  wickedness.  The  means  are 
all  in  my  hands ;  will  not  the  praise  or  blame  of  the  result  rest 
upon  me  ? 

And  I  tell  you  it  will  rest  upon  you.  Society  may  not  place 
it  there ;  those  who  employ  you  may  not  expect  you  to  look  after 
the  morals  of  your  charge,  but  there  is  a  higher  tribunal  which 
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prescribes  your  duties,  and  which  will  call  you  to  an  account  for 
their  performance. 

Bat  how  shall  this  moral  instruction  be  given  ?  What  books 
shall  be  used,  and  what  methods  employed  ?  I  answer,  all  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  the  child  are  the  book.  The  teacher — his  words,  his 
actions,  his  character— fellow-pupils,  their  words  and  their  actions — 
all  form  lessons  which  hour  afler  hour  the  child  observes  and  imi- 
tates till  they  become  parts  of  himself.  They  form  for  him  the 
material  out  of  which  his  moral  character  is  built.  Of  course  the 
Bible  ought  to  be  used,  and  "Moral  lessons"  are  of  great  value, 
provided  the  surroundings  be  made  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  precepts  taught;  otherwise  they  are  worse  than  useless. 
Preaching  without  the  illustration  of  practical  virtue  loses  all  its 
force.  No  principle,  however  eloquently  and  forcibly  presented, 
can  find  any  permanent  lodgment  in  \\\t  heart,  when  the  eye  sees 
it  violated  in  the  conduct  of  the  teacher,  or  by  his  permission  in  the 
conduct  of  his  pupils.  The  morals  of  a  school-room  are  not  con- 
structed like  the  works  of  a  clock,  to  be  wound  up  once  a  day,  and 
left  to  run  correctly  without  farther  attention.  The  continuous  at- 
trition of  circumstances  has  far  more  to  do  in  forming  character  than 
any  extraordinary  or  spasmodic  influences  brought  to  bear  occasion* 
ally  upon  the  subject. 

Let  the  teacher's  care  then  be  tha^  his  own  heart  be  right ;  that 
his  every  word  and  action  accord  with  the  strictest  rule  of  pro- 
priety ;  let  the  full  weight  of  his  influence  at  all  times  be  given  in 
favor  of  the  good,  and  against  the  evil :  let  him  labor  to  remove  all 
evil  influences,  and  foster  and  strengthen  all  good,  and  he  will  place 
before  his  pupils  such  lessons  as  they  will  readily  learn,  and  learn- 
ing become  what  the  world  needs — what  the  master  appears,  the 
pare,  the  noble,  the  useful. 
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A'  — 

By    Prof.  W.  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  Minnesota  Normal 

School. 


!N^ormal  Training  Schools  are  yet  in  their  infancy  in  this  country. 
Their  history  dates  back  only  to  July  3d,  1839,  when  the  first 
institution  of  this  kind  under  State  patronage  was  opened  at  Lex* 
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ington,  Massachusetts,  three  pupils  presenting  themselves  for  ex- 
amination on  the  first  day.  Thej  have  not  jet,  therefore,  acquired 
the  experience  of  a  single  generation,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  are  to-day  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  or  all  thej 
may  be  made  to  be.  What  years  are  in  the  brief  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual, generations  or  centuries  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  institutions  which  are  to  conserve  and  advance  the 
interests  of  civilization  through  all  the  ages  to  come. 

As  many  yeai*s  do  not  always  suffice  to  mature  the  individoal 
character  through  experience  of  labor,  and  it  may  be,  of  vicissitude 
and  sufiering,  so  generations  may  be  required  to  perfect  those 
benign  agencies  whose  influence  upon  the  race  can  never  perish. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  truth  should  be  carefully  weighed  and 
fully  recognized  by  all  who  would  deal  justly  toward  a  cause  which 
is  vitally  linked  with  the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  and  the  pro- 
gress of  humanity. 

Again,  all  arts  must  pass  through  the  stages  of  infancy  and 
childhood  before  reaching  full  maturity.  Thus  it  has  been  with 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  as  archseology  and  history 
abundantly  attest. 

Thus  also  with  engineering  and  the  mechanic  arta.  Compare 
the  rude  implements  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  with  the  splendid  triumphs  of  skill  as  embodied  in 
modem  agdcultural  machines,  and  the  progress  of  ages  in  this  par- 
ticular will  be  perceptible  at  a  glance. 

And,  moreover,  progress  in  the  arts  ever  has  waited  and  ever 
must  wait  upon  the  advance  of  those  sciences  upon  which  the  arts 
depend. 

The  marvelous  improvements  of  the  past  half  century  in  the 
means  and  methods  of  applying  power  to  useful  purposes,  of  trans- 
mitting intelligence,  of  intercommunication,  of  dyeing,  coloring, 
printing,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  were  preceded  by  corresponding 
discoveries  in  chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  basis  of  all 
true  art  must  be  in  exact  science.  Science  reveals  iaws — the 
thoughts  of  God — ^and  art  subordinates  them  to  the  promotion  of 
human  welfare.  Science  discovers  the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and 
from  them  art  discovers  the  useful  by  contriving  appropriate  means 
and  agencies  for  giving  to  scientific  principles  their  due  effect. 

So  it  must  be  in  the  highest,  the  most  important,  and  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  arts — ^the  art  of  teaching. 
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It  is  yet  in  its  primary  stage. 
It  is,  hence,  iminatnre  and  imperfect. 

We  are  but  just  learninp^  some  of  the  earlier  steps  in  the  process 
of  training  human  beings  for  the  career  of  life. 

As  the  true  science  of  mind,  or  what  may  be  better  character, 
ized  as  the  science  of  human  ncUtire,  becomes  more  fully  known,  the 
art  of  human  culture^  which  grows  out  of  it,  will  be  gradually  de- 
veloped upon  the  basis  of  ol>served  facts  and  of  experience,  until 
the  educator  who  is  properly  prepared  for  his  work  may  enter  upon 
it  with  the  reasonable  expectation  of  results  as  positive  and  certain 
as  those  which  are  realized  in  engineering  and  mechanic  arts. 

While,  therefore,  the  art  of  Teaching  is  itself  immature  and 
imperfect,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  art  of  teaching  thai,  art  mus^ 
be  correspondingly  immature  and  imperfect,  and  that  institutions 
set  apart  for  this  special  work   have  need  of  all  the  material  aid^ 
Ihe  sympathy  and  encouragement  which  a  large  hearted  people  can 
bestow.     And  furthermore,  because  this  great  art  is  as  yet  so  little 
understood,  it  is  the  more  indis[>ensable  that  special  agencies  like 
Normal  Training  Schools  should  be  established,  generously  sup- 
ported, and  in  every  way  encoui-aged,  to  the  end  that  not  only  what 
is  known  may  be  universally  diffused,  but  that  the  boundaries  of 
our  knowledge  in  this  particular  field  may  be  the  more  rapidly 
advanced  by  the  setting  apart  of  able  minds  to  the  investigation  of 
a  subject  of  such  overshadowing  importance.     Thus  it  becomes 
manifest  that .  Normal  Training  Schools,  by  devoting  themselves  to 
the  special  work  of  investigating  and  of  applying  the  laws  of 
human  nature  to  the  art  of  human  culture,  must  contribute  pow- 
erfully to  the  increase  of  our  knowledge  in  this  particular  direction, 
as  well  as  to  the  best  methods  of  applying  that  knowledge  to  the 
development  and  perfection  of  the  three- fold  nature  of  man. 

With  all  their  imperfections  they  have  alr«,*ady  accomplished 
more  in  this  field,  when  we  take  into  account  their  number  and  the 
limited  means  placed  at  their  command,  than  all  other  agencies 
conabined.  They  are  rapidly  making  realy  what  has  heretofore 
been  only  idealy  a  profession  of  Teaching. 

They  are  greatly  swelling  the  ranks  of  those  who  can  truly  be 
called  scientific  educators,  because  their  methods  are  based  upon 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education  so  far  as  they 
are  known.  They  are  raising  the  standard  of  Education,  by  a 
perpetual  ezemplificatioa  of  the  best  methods  known  to  the  pro- 
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fession.  Through  their  graduates  and  pupils  thej  are  establishing 
secondary  centera  of  influence  by  means  of  the  superior  schools 
taught  by  them  at  all  the  points  where  their  services  are  sought. 
They  are  raising  up  competent  officers  required  to  fill  the  respon- 
sible places  in  an  efficient  educational  system.  They  are  aiding  in 
giving  the  country  a  distinctively  educational  litei-ature  by  making 
the  teaching  of  educational  science  a  permanent  feature  of  their 
work.  They  are  greatly  increasing  the  value  of  instirut<es  and 
associations  as  secondary  means  for  advancing  the  cause,  by  con- 
tributing their  quota  of  professional  experts  to  give  character  and 
direction  to  these  agencies.  In  short,  there  is  no  assignable  limit 
to  the  influence  which  these  SMminaries  V]*e  exerting  upon  the  edu- 
cational movement  of  our  country,  even  during  this  early  stage  in 
their  history,  and  while  they  are  yet  imperfect.  And  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to  develop 
to  their  utmost  capacity  these  benign  agencies  for  the  perfection  of 
our  common  school  system  and  the  promotion  of  education.  If,  in 
their  infancy,  they  are  so  prolific  of  good,  what  may  not  be  expected 
of  them  in  their  maturity  ? 

And  if  one  school  requires  a  s&illful  and  trained  teacher,  whj 
do  not  all  ? 

The  time  is  coming  when  our  Normal  School  system  will  be  so 
far  expanded  and  improved  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  an  accomplished 
teitcher  for  every  school  in  the  land.  New  York,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  seem  to  be  already  penetrated  with  this  conviction,  and 
the  conviction  is  rapidly  ripening  into  experience ;  for  the  former 
State  has  provided  for  nine  of  these  Training  Schools,  Wisconsin 
for  six,  and  Minnesota,  in  her  youth  for  three,  all  of  which  will  be 
in  operation  within  a  very  few  years. 

It  becomes  an  important  question,  therefore,  what  improvements 
are  desirable  and  practicable  in  the  organization  and  management 
of  these  seminaries  for  training  teachers.  In  theory  they  are  purely 
professional  schools. 

In  practice  they  are  compelled  to  devote  a  large  proportion  of 
their  time  and  strength  to  mere  academic  or  general  teaching.  Is 
this  necessary  ?  We  think  it  is.  Under  present  circumstances  it 
can  not  be  avoided.  Were  our  Normal  Schools  to  devote  them- 
selves to  purely  professional  training,  were  they  to  establish  t 
standard  of  admission  so  high  in  respect  to  scholarship  as  to  make 
special  instruction  their  only  aim,  their  seats  would  become  vacant, 
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and  their  -doors  would  sdon  be  closed.  Why  ?  Because  the  in- 
struction given  in  our  common  schools  is  still  so  superficial  and 
inexact  as  to  necessitate  a  recurrence  to  general  studies,  and  in  a 
majority  of  cases  to  first  principles  and  to  elementary  subjects,  as  •a 
suitable  preparation  for  the  professional  course.  A  good  teacher 
must  know  accurately  and  thoroughly  more  than  he  is  expected  to 
teach,  'Uhat  he  may  teach,"  as  Guizot  says,  "with  intelligence  and 
taste." 

Until  he  has  this  knowledge,  thus  exact,  he  is  unfitted  for  that 
higher  professional  study  and  practice  which  it  is  the  special  func- 
tioQ  of  the  Normal  School  to  impart.  Until,  therefore,  the  standard 
of  siJiolarship  in  our  elementary  schools  is  greatly  elevated,  the 
necessity  of  imparting  general  knowledge  at  the  Normal  School 
will  be  imperative.  But  there  is  another  view  which  is  sometimes 
taken  of  this  subject.  There  are  those  who  believe  it  will  nev«r 
be  desirable  to  abandon  general  instruction  in  these  seminaries. 
Such  persons  affirm  that  one  of  the  very  best  means  for  teaching 
how  to  teach  a  given  subfect  is  actually  to  teach  it  to  those  who  are 
to  repeat  the  process  according  to  the  most  approved  methods. 

Granting  that  this  may  be  so,  however,  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is 
it  necessary  to  impose  this  burden  of  standard  teaching  upon  the 
professional  schools  ?  So  far  as  the  example  of  exact  and  scientific 
teaching  is  necessary  to  prepare  good  teachers,  why  should  not  that 
be  afforded  in  the  schools  of  our  general  system  ?  That  is  as  much 
their  special  work,  as  professional  training  is  the  function  of  the 
Normal  School.  If  the  schools  of  our  general  system  can  not  be 
made  to  do  exact  and  thorough  wotkj  then  Normal  Schools  have 
been  established  in  vain,  for  it  is  just  for  this  that  the  latter  are 
laboring  to  raise  up  accomplished  teachers.  When  that  is  done  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  the  schools  at  large,  then  academic 
instruction,  as  such,  may  be,  to  a  great  extent,  abandoned  in  the 
Normal  Schools.  It  is  a  temporary  necessity  which  imposes  this 
labor  upon  these  institutions,  and  we  believe  the  measure  of  their 
excellence  to  be  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  able  to  increase 
iheiTprofesstonal  and  diminish  their  general  stvdies  and  exercises. 

More  thorough  teaching  will  prevail  in  the  common  schools  when 
their  teachers  know  how  to  do  it.  More  noble  characters,  fitted 
to  grapple  with  life's  stem  problems,  will  be  sent  forth  from  the 
schools  of  the  people,  when  those  who  conduct  them  know  how  to 
do  it.    There  will  be  less  ignorance  and  vice,  less  stupidity,  care- 
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lessness  and  wastefulness,  less  injustice  and  wrong  among  the 
graduates  of  these  schools,  when  thfeir  teachers  know  how  to  prtvei^ 
them.  And  this  is  precisely  what  Teachers'  Seminaries  are  for. 
It  is  the  work  which  they  ought  to  do,  and  which  they  will  do,  fir 
better  when  they  are  permitted  to  (tarry  out  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose their  noble  and  sublime  aim. 

Let  them  look  carefully  to  the  principles  which  govern  their 
organization  and  management. 

Let  it  be  their  chief  care  to  deal  mainly  with  the  what  as  it 
relates  to  the  science  of  human  nature,  and  with  the  how  as  it  refers 
to  the  manifold  means  and  methods  of  training  human  beings 
according  to  the  standard  of  perfect  manhood  and  womanhood. 

What  the  general  plan  of  organization,  what  the  course  of  train- 
ing, and  what  the  management  of  these  schools  should  be,  must  be 
reserved  for  future  consideration. 


LINEAR  DRAWING  IN  OUR  COMMON  SHOOLS. 


[The  following  article  is  taken  from  the  Pennpylvania  School 
Journal.] 

The  education  of  the  children  in  our  common  schods  in  the  art 
of  drawing  is  daily  awakening  greater  interest.  The  touch-stooc 
of  common  sense  is  being  applied  to  this  matter,  and  the  good-na- 
tnred  public  begins  to  think  that  since  ^*  making  pot-hooks  is 
drawing,"  the  boys  and  girls  may  just  as  well, — perhaps  a  little 
better, — sp«nd  some  additional  time  upon  boxes  and  barrels  and 
other  familiar  objects  that  come  in  their  way.  In  sketching  tbete 
the  more  intelligent  begin  to  admit  that  both  eye  and  hand  are 
tiained,  and  that  more  effectually  than  upon  the  bald  elements  rf 
penmanship;  since,  in  imitating  familiar  forms  about  him,  the 
impulse  under  which  the  pupil  labors  is/rom  within,  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  which  his  nature  is  capable  being  frequently  aroused. 
Progress,  rapid  and  sure,  can  not  fail  to  be  made  tinder  circum- 
stances of  this  character, — ^how  much  more  rapid  than  where  the 
learner  works  blindly  on  at  the  tiresome  task  of  imitating  thtf 
"  element "  or  that,  or  writing  again  and  again  the  letters  or  words 
that  so  oflen  grow  worse  as  the  distance  from  the  starting  point 
grows  greater. 
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Twenty  years  ago  a  successful  teacher  of  New  York  startled 
certain  steady  folks  who  venerated  "  pot-hooks,"  by  declaring  that, 
in  his  own  experience,  he  had  taught  penmanship  better  when  he 
had  devoted  bat  half  the  umal  time  to  it.  Instead  of  penmanship 
each  day,  as  had  been  the  usual  custom,  he  threw  it  upon  his  pro- 
gramme every  second  day, — alternating  with  linear  drawing.  This 
explained  the  paradoxical  statement.  And  the  influence  of  teach- 
ers such  as  he,  is  gradually  '*  leavening  the  lump."  Linear  Drawing 
will  ere  long  be  awarded  its  proper  status  upon  the  school-room 
curriculum.     Speed  the  day !     It  can  not  come  too.  soon. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked:  Why  has  drawing  been  so 
universally  neglected  in  our  common  schools  ?  Our  teachers  are 
energetic.  They  have  made  marked  progress  in  other  directions. 
Why  have  they  made  so  little  progress  here  ?  The  interest  of  the 
pupils  is  awakened  in  other  branches  far  less  attractive.  Why  is 
this,  tow^ard  which  the  fancy  of  the  pupil  leaps  forth,  as  it  were,  so 
steadily  ignored  and  so  persistently  refused  its  place  of  honor  upon 
the  programme  ?  It  is,  we  believe,  in  good  part  owing  to  the  de- 
fective early  education  of  our  teachers.  While  they  admit,  per- 
haps, all  that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  linear  drawing,  they  feel  a 
degree  of  timidity  in  introducing  into  their  school  a  branch  of 
instruction  of  which  they  know  but  little.  Through  this  timidity 
the  schools  of  to-day  suffer  from  the  same  neglect  as  those  of 
twenty  years  ago.  To  the  teacher  who  feels  thus,  one  who  has 
had  some  experience  gives  the  folk  wing  excellent  advice: 

Make  the  effort  to  devote  a  part  of  each  day  to  sketching  from 
pictures  objects  of  easy  outline.  With  a  little  expenditure  cards 
may  be  obtained  through  which  much  pleasing  recreation  is  afforded. 
Select  an  easy  card,  as  a  gate  or  pair  of  bars,  practice  upon  it  until 
it  can  be  easily  reproduced  without  the  card,  then  in  your  school 
room  draw  the  same  on  the  blackboard  for  the  imitation  of  the 
scholars.  This  will  require  much  practice  at  first,  and  must  be 
done  slowly  and  carefully.  Select  familiar  objects  of  interest  and 
never  place  the  pupils  upon  parallel  lines,  or  keep  them  at  work 
until  they  are  discouraged  and  disgusted.  They  will  draw  with 
more  ease  and  greater  interest  that  which  pleases  the  eye. 

In  the  primary  schools  a  lesson  of  two  or  three  objects  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  week,  and  objects  should  be  called  for  to  be  drawn 
from  memory.  You  send  a  pupil  to  the  board,  asking  him  to  draw 
what  is  before  him.  He  draws,  makes  a  very  crooked  and  unsym- 
metrical  picture,  but  looks  pleased  as  though  he  had  accomplished 
just  what  you  desired.  You  encourage  his  efforts  by  questions  like 
these :  "  You  have  done,  have  you,  Tommy  ?"  "  Well,  what  have 
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you  made  T  "A  gate."^  "  How  manj  posts  in  the  gate  P*  •*  Twa" 
"  What  is  the  direction  of  each  ?"  and  so  on.  And  here  he  should 
be  familiar  with  the  terms  perpendiculi^r,  etc  He  answers  700 
perhaps  correctly,  but  most  likely  incorrectly,  as  to  direction ;  then, 
holding  a  rule  by  the  would-be  perpendicular  line,  you  ask  him 
what  is  wrong.  He  tells  you  readily  and  knows  where  to  correct. 
Try  again,  arid  again,  encouraging  every  effort  at  imitation,  m 
matter  how  feeble.  The  teacher  should  not  be  exacting  ai  fini, 
but  must  insist  upon  neatness.  By  daily  practice  the  pupil  soon 
acquires  a  good  idea  of  distance,  form  and  proportion.  A  few 
months  experience  of  this  kind  will  clearly  demofistrate  the  adyan- 
tages  of  regular  lessons  in  picture-making.  *  . 

In  this  department,  different  from  most  others,  a  few  lessons  or 
one  lesson  aids  much,  often  remaining  as  long  as  memory  remaips, 
while  in  the  study  of  arithmetic,  for  instance,  one  lesson  could  do 
almost  no(hing  towards  teaching  it.  We  admire  the -^Athenian 
systen^  of  education,  but  as  we  admire  let  us  imitate.  Edacaliw 
at  Athens  was  usually  divided  into  four  departments :  gymnastic!^ 
letters,  music,  and  drawing*  Of  these  four  we  scarcely  recognize 
any  but  the  second ;  the  first  is  becoming  more  popular ;  whereas 
the  Greeks  gave  special  prominence  to  those  we  leave  out.  For- 
.tunately  the  current  of  popular  feeling  and  of  educational  effort  is 
now  setting  in  the  right  direction. 

The  following  interesting  extract  is  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee  for  the  year  1866.  As  will  be  seen, 
the  committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  matter  of  Drawing  has  been 
neglected  in  the  schools  of  our  '^  modem  Athens.  Says  the  Be- 
port: 

While  we  rojoice  at  the  proficiency  which  has  been  acquired  in 
music,  we  think  that  drawing  is  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than 
is  now  given  to  it,  not  as  an  ornamental  branch  of  education,  sa- 
perfluous  unless  as  a  matter  of  show,  but  as  a  most  desirable 
.  discipline  both  for  the  eye  and  the  hand,  essential  to  the  best 
{[culture  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  identified  with  habits  of  pure 
taste,  and,  in  many  respects,  of  the  greatest  practical  advantage, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  youthful  study,  but  through  the  whole  of 
the  maturer  life.  There  is  hardly  an  artisan  who  would  not  be  a 
better  workman  if  he  knew  how  to  handle  a  pencil ;  and  neither  a 
merchant  nor  a  professional  man  would  be  the  less  qualified  for  his 
duties  if  he  knew  how  to  draw  a  plan,  or  sketch  a  landscape. 

K  we  go  back  into  the  earlier  days  of  classical  antiquity,  we  find 
there  the  value  of  such  instruction  recogniged.  Pamphilus,  the 
Macedonian,  a  proficient  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  intro- 
duced the  rule  that  drawing  should  be  taught  to  children  throagb 
all  the  schools  of  Greece.  While  we  are  sending  aid  to  the  strug- 
jgling  Greeks,  let  us  remember  the  example  of  the  land  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  in  the  days  of  ittf  glory.    That  home  of  art  cher- 
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ished  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  even  among  children.  Thus  the 
fi'agments  of  it«  broken  temples,  and  the  minutest  relics  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  wrought  by  Grecian  hands,  are  counted  as  treas- 
ures through  every  nation  to  this  day. 

Id  our  own  time,  Prussia,  with  a  population  of  iSfteen  millions, 
teaches  drawing  in  all  her  schools.  If  we  passed,  in  our  earlier 
remarks,  the  condition  of  the  educational  system  in  that  country,  it 
was  because  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  that  subject, 
that  the  facts  are  already  familiar. 

Twenty  years  ago,  Horace  Mann,  on  his  return  from  Europe, 
said,  "Almost  every  pupil  in  every  school  could  draw  with  ease, 
and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  beauty  and 
•xpression."  As  a  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers,  he  adds, 
"I  never  saw  a  teacher  in  a  German  school  make  use  of  a  ruler  or 
'any  other  mechanical  aid  in  drawing  the  most  nice  and  complicated 
figures.  I  recollect  in  no  instance  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  efface 
a  part  of  a  line  because  it  was  too  long,  or  to  extend  it  because  it 
was  too  short."  All  who  have  witnessed  the  rapidity  and  playful 
ease  with  which  Agassiz  illustrates  his  teachings  upon  the  black- 
board, and  the  delight  of  the  audience,  as,  with  a  dash  of  the  chalk, 
some  antediluvian  inhabitant  starts  again  into  life,  will  readily 
understand  the  advantage  of  a  skillful  use  of  the  pencil  to  the 
teacher. 

Drawing  is  regularly  taught  in  all  the  schools  of  Gncinnati  two 
half-days  in  each  week.  Three  members  of  the  School  Committee 
have  supervision  of  this  department. 

Thus  in  ancient  times,  and  among  European  nations  in  our  day, 
as  well  as  in  different  parts  of  our  own  country,  instruction  in 
drawing  has  occupied  a  more  prominent  place  than  with  us. 

This  study  is  connected  with  habits  of  correct  observrtion.  It 
opens  the  eye  to  nature.  It  is  in  itself  a  language.  It  becomes  to 
the  possessor  forever  a  pleasant  resource ;  while  its  pursuit  is,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  so  delightful  as  to  be  a  joy  rather  than  a  task, 
besides  which,  it  is  an  actual  aid  in  the  development  of  the  other 
faculties.  But  we  need  not  attempt  here  to  enumerate  the  many 
advantages  connected  with  this  study,  or  the  great  addition  of  power 
which  the  possession  of  this  gifl  imparts  to  the  teacher. 

We  would  make  drawing  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  would  also  have  more  time  devoted  to 
its  instruction  in  our  schools.  In  fact,  the  importance  of  this  branch 
of  education  is  such,  that  one  able  instructor  in  drawing  should  be 
appointed  to  superintend  this  department  through  the  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools.  There  would  be  ample  work  to  employ  his 
whole  time.  He  should  give  instruction  both  to  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers;  and,  under  the  charge  of  a  special  committee,  could 
exercise  a  general  supervision  and  care. 

One  of  the  best  books  on  the  art  of  drawing,  published  within 
the  past  few  years,  is  Chapman's  American  Drawing  Book.    This 
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is  a  work  with  vrbich  amateurs  are  familiar,  but  it  is  not  adapted 
for  use  in  our  public  schools,  even  though  its  cost  were  so  moderate 
as  to  bring  it  within  their  reach.    More  recently  an  excellent  series 
of  drawing  books  has  been  issued  hj  Mr.  Bartholomew,  of  Boston. 
These  are  also  too  expensive  for  introduction  into  any  but  the 
higher  grades  of  schools,  though  the  tencher  who  believes  in  self- 
improvement  will  find  them  of  great  value  in  preparation  for  his 
classes.     But  the  great  series  for  the  public  schools, — ^the  onlj 
cheap,  simple,  and  adequate  means  yet  presented  for  popularizing 
such  instruction, — ^is  that  recently  published  and  known  as  Harpei'i 
Writing  Books,  or  Symmetrical  Penmanship  with  Marginal  Draw- 
ing Lessons.     Here  we  seem  to  have  the  desideratum — a  writing 
book  and  drawing  book  combined,  and  furnished  at  the  cost  of  an 
ordinary  writing  book,  so  that  the  feature  of  drawing  lessons  cost 
the  pupil  absolutely  nothing.     The  advertisement  of  the  Harpen 
requests  interested  parties  to  "  send  for  a  specimen  book."    As  it 
will  be  worth  much  more  than  a  postage  stamp  to  the  reader,  we 
repeat  the  same  bit  of  good  advice :  Send  for  a  iSpecifnen  Boot 
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MEETING  OF  COLLEGE  FACULTIES. 


Afl«  T  conferenco  with  members  of  several  College  Faculties,  I  have 
decided  to  anDounce  a  meeting  of  the  Faculties  of  Colleges  and  Semina- 
ries, to  take  place  at  New  Albany,  December  26th,  at  2  o* clock  p.  m. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  to  organize  an  association  of  the  instruct- 
ors engaged  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

No  argument  will  be  presented  here  setting  forth  the  need  of  such  an 
organization.  This  need  is  assumed  to  exist  and  to  be  apparent.  If* 
however,  there  shall  be  a  question  as  to  the  existence  of  this  need,  the 
consideration  of  such  question  will  properly  become  the  first  business  of 
the  proposed  meeting. 

While  the  principal  business  of  the  first  meeting  is  organization,  the 
following  subjects  are  submitted  for  consideration,  namely :  1.  The  desira- 
bleness of  establishing  a  uniform  grade  of  scholastic  qualification  pre- 
paratory to  admission  into  the  chartered  Colleges  of  the  State.  2.  The 
means  of  securing  such  a  grade.  3.  The  desirableness  of  uniformity 
in  College  courses  The  first  question  is  one  of  immediate  impor- 
tance, because  the  Public  High  Schools  of  several  of  our  larger  cities 
are  beginning  to  prepare  pupils  for  College.  It  therefore  becomes  desira- 
bla  that  the  same  grade  of  qualification  for  admission  be  established  in 
all  the  Colleges  in  the  State.  Persons  who  shall  attend  the  meeting  are 
therefore  requested  to  come  prepared  to  give  their  views  on  this  subject. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  persons  above  indicated  will,  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  present  at  this  meeting. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  The  hall  or  room  in  which  the  session  will 
be  held  can  not  now  be  designated,  but  will  be  designated  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

This  subject  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  consideration  of  Presi- 
dents, Professors  and  Teachers  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

George  W.  Boss, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instmciicn, 
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ASSAULT  AND  BATTKBY. 


QmcsTioii : — ^What  is  presumed  to  constitute  *' assault  and  battery,"  u 
considered  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  under  the  head  of  Corponl 
Punishment?  School  Otticbk 

Anb.  :— Perhaps  the  onl j  safe  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the 
Statute.  The  following  is  the  language  of  the  Statute:  "Eyery  person 
who,  in  a  rude,  insolent,  or  angry  manner,  shall  unlawfully  touch  an- 
other, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  assault  and  battery."  2  Gavin  &  Hord, 
pege  459,  sec.  7. 

Here  is  a  full,  clear  and  explicit  yerbal  answer.  This  is,  however,  only 
verbal  clearness,  not  practical  clearness.  Before  practical  clearness  csd 
be  obtained,  a  known  limit  must  be  fixed  to  each  of  the  four  following 
words, — rtuiey  insolent,  atigry^  and  ufdatofuUy.  The  courts  fix  this  limit, 
but  what  that  limit  may  be,  no  man  can,  with  absolute  precision,  stste. 
The  courts  themselves  can  not  fix  these  limits  in  precise  and  unTarriDg 
terms.  Officers  and  Teachers  will  therefore  be  left  to  fix  these  delicste 
boundaries  as  they  may  be  able,  after  careful  study.  The  meet  gerieral  or 
oonunon  meaning  attached  to  the  words  must  be  their  guide. 

SUPSRIMTBITDKNT  PUBLlC  IlTSTRUCnOV. 


BULES  FOB  THE   BEGULATION   OP  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

MABION  COUNTY,  INDIANA. 


1st.  The  school  shall  be  opened  by  reading  from  the  Bible,  to  which 
may  be  added  other  religious  exercises. 

2d.  Habitual  tardiness,  truancy,  or  irregular  attendance  shall  be  s 
sufiScient  cause  for  suspension,  unless  satisfactorily  aocourted  for  by  pa- 
rents or  guardians. 

3d.  The  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil  for  willful  or  repeated  misbe- 
havior, but  must  report  the  same  to  the  proper  school  ofllcer  at  the  earliest 
possible  period. 

4th.  The  exercises  of  the  school  shall  be  regulated  by  a  written  pro- 
gramme, placed  where  the  scholars  can  see  it. 

6th.  The  teacher  should  forbid  communication  among  the  pupilfii  ta 
ofiy/orm,  during  study  hours. 

6th.  The  teacher  shall  classify  the  pupils  according  to  their  advance- 
ment, and  in  no  case  form  two  classes  of  the  same  grade  in  the  same 
study  on  account  of  different  text-books*  A  uniformity  of  text-books  is 
absolutely  essential,  and  must  be  required.  To  this  end  the  teacher  shaU 
require  the  use  of  the  books  recommended  by  the  Trustee,  and  in  no  cass 
shall  books  be  changed  except  by  consent  of  the  Trustee. 

7th.  Every  pupil  must  be  supplied  with  the  neoessary  books,  station- 
ery and  other  conveniences  for  the  prosecution  of  his  or  her  work.  To 
every  Primary  pupil  a  slate  and  pencil  are  indispensable.    If  there  an 
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pareoti  too  poor  to  furnish  their  children  with  she  appropriate  hooks,  the 
Trustee  or  Director  will  see  that  they  are  furnished  fVom  some  other 
stiirce. 

8th.  The  use  of  TobaccOi  in  any  form,  in  or  about  the  school  house  is 
forbidden. 

9th.  All  injuries  to  school  property,  caused  by  pupils,  shall  be  made 
good,  in  money  or  by  satisfactory  repairs,  by  the  party  committing  the 
drepredation. 

10th.  Teachers  must  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  keep  the  school-room, 
and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  school  premises,  neat  and  in  good  order. 
Tbey  shall  report  promptly,  the  author  of  any  injury  done  to  school 
property,  to  the  Director, 

nth.  Any  pupil  who  shall,  in  or  around  the  school  premises,  write  or 
use  profane  or  unchaste  language,  or  who  shall  draw  or  carve  any  obscene 
picture  or  representation,  shall  be  liable  to  suspension,  or  exclusion  from 
the  school,  or  such  other  punishment  aa  the  nature  of  the  case  may 
demand. 

12th.  Teachers  should  be  at  their  school-rooms  at  least  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  for  opening  school.  They  shall  not  allon^  disorder  or 
rude  conduct  tn  the  school- room  at  any  time. 

13th.  When  the  term  closes,  the  teacher  shall  leave  an  intelligible  and 
detailed  record  of  the  classification  of-  the  school,  for  the  information  of 
his  successor. 

The  above  rules  were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Township  Trustees  at 
a  meeting  held  October  19,  1667. 

I  will  assist  the  Teachers  and  Directors  in  the  use  of  all  reasonacle 
means  to  enforce  these  Bules.  * 

Trustee, 

I  approve  the  above  Bules,  and  will  sustain  teachers  and  school  ofiScem 
In  enforcing  them.  W.  A.  Bill,  School  Examiner. 
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^ilitarial — pistifllang. 


CARE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


The  eare  of  school  property  ie  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Tbis 
importance  is  found  first  in  the  cost  of  this  property.  The  oflBcial  reports 
in  the  oflSce  of  Public  Instruction  show  that  the  estimated  value  of  the 
public  school  property  in  the  State  was,  in  September,  1866,  $4,515,734. 

Here  is  an  amount  of  capital  worth  preservation.  More,  it  imperiously 
demands  preservation.  The  public  has  a  just  right  to  expect  that  officer* 
and  teachers  will  employ  all  suitable  means  to  secure  the  preservation  of 
this  pro)  erty.  Emphasizing  this  statement,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any 
teacher  or  oflScer  who  fails  to  employ  all  suitable  means  to  preserve  this 
property,  fails  to  do  his  whole  duty.  In  a  word,  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
these  parties  to  preserve  this  property,  so  far  as  possible,  as  it  is  their  duty 
to  teach,  or  have  taught,  a  sch(K)l  or  schools. 

A  second  reason  for  the  preservation  of  this  property,  is  found  in  the 
inculcation  of  a  proper  public  sentiment.  If  a  generation  of  children 
be  trained  through  their  whole  school  life  to  preserve  school  property, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  such  training  will  inculcate  proper  sentiments 
concerning  public  property  in  general.  If  such  a  result  can  be  attained, 
all  must  admit  that  a  great  evil  has  been  abolished  and  a  great  good 
accomplished.  In  maintenance  of  the  above  position,  we  have  but  to  notice 
,  the  vandalism  exhibited  in  the  abuse  and  destruction  of  public  property 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Defiled  State  houses,  daubed  and  smeared 
court  houses,  scratched,  hacked,  and  battered  school  bouses  all  att^t  this. 
Sometimes  even  the  church,  temple  of  the  living  God,  as  it  is,  is  made  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  same.  Let  any  one  oper  his  eyes  and  he  will  see 
the  prevalence  and  magnitude  of  this  evil.  Let  him  reflect  and  he  will 
feel  that  it  calls  loudly  and  imperiously  for  reform.  To  this  end  is  this 
article. 

A  reform  being  demanded,  the  next  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  means. 
"We  have  just  indicated  one  of  these  means,  namely,  the  schools.     If 
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teachers  will  scrupulonsly  inculcate  correct  sentiments  in  the  )iiincls  of 
the  children  with  reference  to  all  public  property,  and  train  them  to  put 
in  practice  those  sentiments  so  far  as  they  relate  to  school  property,  much 
will  have  been  done  in  securing  tbe  end  desired. 

As  a  means  of  inculcating  these  sentiments,  we  would  say,  firet,  let  all 
school  officers,  whether  Examiners,  Trustees,  or  Directors,  give  this  mat- 
ter prominence,  pressing  its  importance  on  the  minds  of  teachers,  pupils 
and  citizens.  Second,  let  teachers  give  it  prominence,  frequently  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  showing  them  the  de^irablodess  of  a  well 
preserved  bouse,  and  enlisting  their  sympathies  in  favor  of  such  preser- 
vation. 

This  latter  work  may  require  some  time  and  some  anxiety,  but  if  Uie 
end  shall  be  gained,  it  will  be  time  and  anxiety  welt  expended. 

Therefore,  teachers,  take  the  time  necessary  for  this  work.  Explain  to  your 
pupils  the  means  by  which  their  school  house  was  secu^'ed,  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  appropriated,  and  the  laws  regulating  its  use.  By  thes^e  and 
kindred  explanations  and  by  proper  appeals,  it  is  believed  that  a  genera- 
tion of  children  can  be  sent  out  with  a  decent  regard  for  the  rights  ef 
public  property.  If  such  shall  be  done,  and  done  as  a  consequence  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools,  the^e  schools  will  have  incorporated  another 
element  of  public  favor  and  public  utility. 

Officers  and  teachers,  we  commend  this  subject  to  your  careful  consid- 
eration, with  the  hope  that  it  will  receive  earnest  and  effective  attention 
in  every  county,  township  and  district  in  the  State. 


MODES,   EXPRESSIONS,  PRACTICES,  ETC. 


Says  an  Examiner,  of  the  article  under  this  head,  in  the  last  number, 
''such  articles  are  just  what  we  need  for  our  young  teachers.  That  analysis 
wa»  excellent." 

We  are  pleased  to  hear  such  words  of  encouragement.  More,  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  present  the  following  pointed  and  practical  article 
from  D.  E.  Hunter,  Superintendent  of  the  Shelbyville  Schools. 

Who  comes  next  with  condensed  practical  plans? — Ed. 

Tardiness  in  thb  Shblbtyillb  Public  Schools. — The  following  is 
a  copy  of  instructions  to  teachers,  and  I  presume  it  will  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  tardiness  is  managed,  as  well  as  anything  else  I  could  write. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  all  the  schools,  (ten  in  number,)  are  in  one 
buildinf^.  Average  daily  attendance,  about  520.  This  plan  has  been  in 
operation  three  weeks,  with  the  following  result : 

Cases  of  unexcused  tardiness,  1st  week 28 

"  "  "         2d      "    22 

"  "  "         3d     «     10 

The  fourth  Week  will  probably  be  about  the  sanie  as  the  third. 
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second  year's  labor  in  these  schools.  He  impresses  one  as  being  deeply  in 
earnest  in  his  work.  Added  to  this,  he  brings  to  his  aid  the  reputation 
of  a  superior  scholarship  for  one  of  his  years. 

"We  found  an  interesting  feature  in  the  trusteeship  at  this  place.  Mr. 
Lewis,  one  of  the  Trustees,  though  a  man  of  wealth,  and  extended  and 
complicated  business,  is  giving  careful  and  mir  ute  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  schools.  Though  engaged  in  merchandising,  manufacturing, 
banking  and  railroading,  still  he  takes  time  to  look  carefully  after  the 
welfare  of  the  schools. 

KisiNO  Sun,  Ohio  County. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  good 
Institute  at  this  place.  The  Examiner,  Mr.  Matson,  superintended,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Hough  and  Mr.  Wilson  did  most  of  the  teaching.  Some 
superior  work  in  the  way  of  map  drawing  was  done  by  Mr.  Hough.  We 
saw  no  schools,  they  being  dismissed  for  the  Institute. 

Vkvay,  Switzerland  CuUNTY. — Rev.  Brewington  has  recently  taken 
charge  of  the  schools  in  this  place.  The  schools  not  being  in  session,  we 
can  say  nothing  farther  than  that  report  says  they  are  in  good  condition, 
giving  fine  promise  for  the  future. 

Madison,  Jkfferson  County. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
day  in  the  schools  of  Madison.  We  aaw  several  rooms  that  are  in  supe- 
rior condition ;  som«  oth^'rs  not  so  good. 

The  deportment  of  the  pupils  in  the  High  School  was  marked  by* 
quiet  diti^nity  that  is  unusual  for  pupils  of  their  age. 

We  heard  several  good  recitations,  and  one  of  unusual  merit  This 
recitation  was  conducted  by  Miss  Pr»:nk  Kendall.  The  points  of  excel- 
lence were  two,  attention  and  dispatch.  The  attention  was  intense;  and 
chiefly  as  a  consequt^nce  of  this  was  the  dispatch. 

The  number  of  buildings  is  6;  of  teachers,  21,  besides  a  writing  teacher 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  High  School,  about  80. 

Wages  of  female  teachers  range  from  $34  to  $60  per  month. 

The  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr.  Wm.  Craig,  is  the  only  male 
teacher  in  the  schools,  save  the  writing  teacher. 

A  member  of  tie  Board  of  Trustees,  Rev.  James  Runcie,  is  acting  as 
Superintendent. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Runcie,  Mr.  Richardson,  member  of  the  Board, 
accompanied  us  to  the  schools.  Seldom  have  we  met  a  Trustee  who  is 
more  in  earnest,  and  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  educational  interests 
and  sentiments  than  Mr.  Richardson. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  submit  a  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
policy  of  managing  the  schools  of  a  city  of  the  size  of  Madison,  withool 
the  (H>nstant  attention  of  an  experienced  Superintendent. 

We  were  plwised  to  be  as«iured  by  the  Examiner  of  this  county,  Pless- 
ant  Vernon,  that  the  schools  throughout  the  county  are  improving.  We 
wore  fVirther  pleased  to  be  assured  that  there  are  some  houses  in  the 
cinmty  which  have  been  in  use  three  years,  yet  show  no  marks,  hacks,  or 
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scratches  so  common  U>  school  house!>  which  have  been  in  use  so  long. 
This  speaks  well  fur  pupils,  teachers,  Trustees,  or  Examiner,  or  for  all. 
Be  it  said  in  praise  of  the  Examiner,  that  he  i»  in  earnest  in  this  subject. 

Lkxingtow,  Scott  County. — At  this  point  we  found  an  Institute  in 
session,  the  first  ever  held  in  the  countv.  The  members  of  the  Institute 
were  unusualh  attentive,  seemingly  anxious  to  learn  and  carry  home  as 
much  PS  possible. 

This  county  is  far  behind  in  its  educational  spirit  and  development,  yet 
it  i«  obvious  that  a  new  interest  is  being  awakened.  Much  of  this  interest 
is  due  the  efforts  of  the  Examiner,  Mr.  Chambers. 

LoGAKSFORT,  Ca88  Countt — The  schools  here  are  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Mr.  Cox.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  wire  wholly  ungraded 
last  year,  they  are  doing  well,  and  giving  encouraging  promise  tor  the 
future.  The  attention  and  order  of  the  pupils,  al»o  cleanliness  of  rooms 
in  the  High  School  building,  speak  well  for  teachers  and  piipils.  We  saw 
only  a  portion  of  the  other  rooms,  and  the(>e  for  a  time  too  short  to  nllow 
the  expression  of  opinions. 

Mr.  Cox  spends  half  of  his  time  in  superintending,  and  the  remainder 
in  teaching. 

Number  of  buildings,  6.  of  teachers,  12;  of  pupils  enrolled,  550;  enu- 
merated, 1,469;  capacity  of  buildings.  650  pupils. 

Delphi,  Carroll  Coxtnty. — The  schools  of  this  place  are  under  the 
superintendency  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Snoddy,  recently  from  3lKirion  county. 
Mr.  S.  has  had  an  experience  a  little  rougher  than  lalls  to  the  lot  of  some 
teachers.  After  correcting  certain  refractory  boys,  he  was  brought  before 
the  courts  for  *' assault  and  battery,"  but  after  the  evidence  and  pleas,  the 
verdict  was  "not  guilty."  This  verdict  not  being  satisfactory  to 
the  irate  father  of  one  of  the  boys,  he  concluded  to  take  justice  into 
his  own  hands,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  assault  and  batter  Mr.  S. 
Consequent  upon  this,  the  pugnacious  ancestor  was  brought  before  the 
courts  and  fined.  Thus,  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  the  teacher  was  success- 
ful. The  result  is,  a  wholesome  discipline  is  being  established  in  the 
schools. 

Considering  the  abeve  facts,  the  school  is  in  fine  condition.  The  zeal 
of  the  teachers,  the  order  of  the  pupils,  and  the  interest  of  the  two  Trus- 
tees with  whom  we  conversed,  all  give  promise  of  a  high  degree  of  success 
in  the  future. 

We  beard  a  class  in  composition  on  the  plan  indicated  in  Mr.  Snoddy'i 
letter,  in  another  part  of  the  Journal.  The  lesson  was  an  eminent  suo- 
cess,  proving  bey-  nd  controversy  the  ability  of  children  to  engage  in 
composition  writing.  The  average  age  of  the  class  does  nqt,  we  think, 
stand  above  nine  years. 

MoNTiciCLLo,  Whitb  Countt. — At  thi?  j:lace  we  met  a  large  Institute, 
the  largest  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  county  we  have 
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yet  seen  or  heard  of.    The  number  of  tefichers  in  the  county,  as  per  offi. 
cial  report,  is  88,  and  the  number  of  members  enrolled  was  130. 

This  surpasses  any  Institute  yet  reported,  hence  gives  the  banner  to 
White  county/  Notwithstanding  thjs  element  of  success,  there  was  an 
element  of  unsuccess,  namely,  the  almost  inevitable  confusion  consequeot 
upon  holding  an  Institute  in  a  court  house.  Deducing  a  rule  from  s 
single  example,  (not  very  safe  logic,)  we  would  say,  never  hold  an  Insti- 
tute in  a  court  house.  Boys,  girls,  and  sometimes  others  (who  are  larger,) 
feel  at  liberty  to  go  and  come  as  they  choose,  but  not  so  in  a  church  house, 
or  school  house.  Thi^refore  bold  in  a  school  house  when  possible ;  aezt 
in  a  church ;  next  in  a  public  hall;  last  in  a  court  house. 


THE  JOURNAL. 


Our  readers  will  perceive,  by  looking  on  second  page  of  cover,  that  the 
Journal  will  hen^after  be  published  by  Downey  &  Brouse.  By  mutual 
coni^ent  of  publisher  and  editor,  Mr.  Parsons  has  ceased  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Journal.  Mr.  P.  has  worked  faithfully  with  us  to  sustain 
and  improve  the  Journal.  And  we  believe  his  work  has  not  been  in  Tsio, 
fi)r  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  tho  Journal  now  stands  fairer  before  its  read- 
ers than  Mt  any  other  period  in  its  history. 

We,  however,  do  not  claim  that  this  success  is  due  solely  to  publisher^ 
or  to  editor,  or  to  bcthf  but  in  a  great  degree  to  the  efforts  of  that  large 
number  of  teachers  and  officers  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  who  have 
so  liberally  and  so  successfully  worked  for  the  Journal.  To  all  such,  we 
tender  our  sincere  thanks,  and  solicit  them  and  others  to  continue  to  help 
us  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  editor  and  publishers  to  use  all  reasonable 
means  to  make  the  Journal  worthy  of  support  and  of  the  cause  it  serves. 
Several  able  writers  have  been  engaged  to  furnish  articles  next  year. 

For  details  relative  to  subscriptions,  premiums,  etc.,  see  prospectus  on 
second  page  of  cover. 

In  conclusion,  wc  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  Hr. 
Parsons'  cordial  letter,  so  warmly  expressive  of  good  will  toward  oar 
patrons,  and  toward  the  Journal. 

Indianapolis,  Inb.,  Nov.  16,  1867. 

Kkabsrs  of  the  Journal — Dear  Friends:  Having  for  the  time  being 
ceased  my  connection  with  the  publishing  business,  I  hereby  terminate 
my  pleasant  connection  with  you,  as  publisher  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal.  In  severing  this,  to  me,  truly  agreeable  relation,  permit  me  to 
commend  to  you  the  future  interests  of  the  Journal.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  its  able  editor,  it  will,  with  your  aid,  doubtless  reach  a  much 
larger  ciroulation  and  accomplish  larger  results  in  the  future  than  it  has 
in  the  past* 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  regard  for  your  welfare, 
with  the  hope  that  each  and  every  teacher  of  our  State  will  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  their  high  and  honorable  calling. 
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Hoping  that  prosperity  and  bappinpss  may  attend  you,  I  remain  sin- 
cerely yours,  JoHK  J.  Pakboks. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


T- 


As  pupils  looK.  forward  with  pleasing  anticipations  to  the  holidays,  so 
teachers  usually  look  to  the  State  Association.  It  is  a  time  for  interchange 
of  social  greetings,  as  well  as  of  ideas.  It  is  also  a  place  fcr  work,  which 
18  also  agreeable  to  the  t^ach*  r  earnestly  desirous  of  pr()«rrr>-s.  The  Asso- 
ciation therefore  furnishes  attractions  for  all.  Therefore,  iei  all  who  can, 
come, — come  for  smnal  greetings,  for  counsel,  for  work. 

The  Association  is  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  our  profession.  Here 
new  plans  are  suggested,  and  sometimes  new  means  devised  and  put  into 
operation.  We  therefore  need  the  aged  to  give  counsel,  and  the  young 
to  execute.    In  a  word,  we  need  all ;  hence  let  all  come. 

For  particulars  relative  to  exercises,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  full 
and  interesting  programme  of  the  committee. 


.     COMPOSITION  WKITING. 


Delphi,  November  18,  1867. 

Prof.  Hoss*.  We  have  been  trying,  in  the  various  grades  of  our  school, 
the  method  of  instruction  in  language  and  composition,  proposed  in  the 
School  Journal  last  spring.  I  have  been  experimenting  in  that  method 
for  several  years,  but  never  before  where  gradation  was  favorable.  Hy 
previous  attempts  demonstrated  that  instruction  of  that  character  could 
be  successfully  used,  even  in  a  mixed  school ;  and,  from  our  experience 
here,  I  am  confident  that  graded  schools  can  not  do  better  than  to  give  it 
a  fair  trial.  In  each  of  our  primary  grades,  we  have  daily  exercises 
somewhat  after  that  method,  and  our  pupils  show  as  much  interest  in 
them  as  in  other  lessons — ^somo  manifesting  discernment  in  punctuation 
and  construction,  and  a  delight  in  criticism. 

The  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Journal,  last  spring,  on  that  subject, 
are  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  teachers  desirous  of  progress  in 
that  direction ;  and  the  introduction  of  a  regular  course  of  daily  exercises 
in  language,  oral  and  written,  in  the  various  grades  of  our  free  school 
curriculum,  would  do  much  towards  securing  a  purification  of  our  every- 
day dialects,  greatly  to  be  desired  by  all  lovers  of  pure  thought  and  dic- 
tion. J.  H.  Snoddt. 


MORGAN  COTNTY  INSTITUTE. 


The  Second  Annual  Institute  of  the  Teachers  of  Morgan  county  was 
held  at  Monrovia,  from  the  28th  of  October  to  the  1st  of  November,  con- 
ducted by  Daniel  Hough  and  M.  R.  Barnard,  of  Indianapolis.    The 
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number  of  teachers  enrolled  was  62,  nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adonted  by  the  teachers: 

Whkreas,  "Common  schools,  the  hope  of  our  country,"  languish  so 
InmcntMbly  in  our  county,  therefore 

Rcftolved,  That  tcMchera  and  parents  should  ctvoperate  most  fully  in  all 
mttiUMs  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of  education. 

Resohed,  That  tliuse  tearht  rs  who  will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  ben- 
efit of  TeMchors'  Institutes  are  not  worthy  of  public  patronage. 

Resolvrfl,  Tiiat  wc,  the  teachers  of  Morgan  county,  do  request  the  Ex- 
aminer and  Trus't»*es  to  ree<»mmend  a  regular  series  of  school  books  for 
the  use  of  our  comnioii  school.**. 

Resolved^  That  we  reeommond  the  daily  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in 
our  SL'hooU. 

Rasolved^  That  ve  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of  tobacco  in  our  s<'hool 
room-*,  and  that  wo  will  diseournge  its  use  elsewhere. 

Rtfiydced,  Tli.it  we  conssider  Professors  Hough  and  Barnard  competent 
instructors,  and  that  our  thanks  are  due  them  for  the  efficient  manner  in 
which  they  have  conducted  our  Institute. 

Resolved^  That  we  hereby  tender  our  .hanks  to  the  citizens  of  Monrorii 
and  vicinity,  IVu-  their  kindness  in  providing  homes  for  the  teachers,  free 
of  charge,  during  the  session  of  the  Institute. 

S.  S.  Griffitt,  Prejfidfttt 

Jous  A.  Taylor,  Secretary.  N.  E.  UuBBAitD,  Vice  Fretndent 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  Salem,  Washington  county,  opening 
October  14th,  1667,  and  continuing  in  session  five  days. 

The  teachers  of  the  county,  to  the  number  of  88,  assembled  in  ooe  of 
the  public  school  houses,  and  organized  by  electing  School  Examiner  H. 
D.  C.  Prow  Superintendent,  and  John  H.  Hamilton  Secretary. 

Daily  recitations  in  the  various  common  school  branches  were  conducted 
by  different  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  evening  sessions  were  generally  devoted  to  public  lectures  given  by 
Prof.  J.  G.  May,  of  Salem,  wliich  were  attended  by  large  and  attentive 
audiences. 

The  session  closed  on  Friday  evening.  The  teachers  parted,  feeling 
that  they  had  been  benefited  and  encouraged  by  the  interchange  of  expe* 
riencc:*,  realizing  that  the  Institute  had  been  a  success. 

The  average  daily  attendance  was  sixty. 

John  H.  Hamilton,  Secretary. 


The  Cass  County  Institute  enrolled  seventy  names  at  its  recent 
session.  The  Secretary  says  "  there  was  a  grand  revival  among  the  friends 
of  education  during  the  session." 

The  Decatur  County  Institute  enrolled  114  names,  and  ww 
without  coet  to  the  members.  The  Institute,  sa^s  the  Examiner,  was  » 
triumphant  suocess. 


J 
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Thb  Jai>pbr  Couatt  Inbtitutk  enrolled  66  names;  number  of  scfaoolfl 
ill  the  countji  49.  Well  done.  The  Institute  resolved  in  favor  of  Ex- 
aminer Thompson's  '*  Rules  of  Grammar  and  Spelling." 


The  Kosciusko  Couktt  Institutk  enrolled  160  names;  average 
attendance,  130.  An  address  was  delivered  by  Judge  Frazer,  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Tborntown,  Boone  County. — The  schools  of  this  place  have  recently 
undergone  a  process  of  consolidation.  The  Trustees  of  the  public  schools 
have  recently  purchased  the  '*  Thorntown  Academy "  for  the  use  of  the 
public  schools.  Thus  the  two  schools  are  consolidated  into  one,  and 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

These  schools  are  now  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Rous,  and 
well  informed  citizens  assure  us  that  they  are  under  superior  manage- 
ment. Near  fifty  pupils  from  other  portions  of  the  county  are  in  at- 
tendance. 


Stats  University. — "We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Kutt,  that  250  students 
are  in  attendance  at  the  State  University.  The  number  in  the  college 
classes  is  nearly  double  the  number  at  the  same  time  last  year. 


DtJBLiN,  Wayne  County. — Dublin  is  just  completing  a  fine  two-story 
brick  house,  containing  seven  rooms,  besides  the  Superintendent's  ofilce, 
and  furnishing  accommodations  for  about  five  hundred  pupils.  The  cost 
will  be  about  $20,000. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Maoomber,  who  obtained  a  State  Certificate,  last  summer, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Greenville  schools,  Ohio, 
at  a  salary  of  $125  per  month. 


Thk  Metric  System. — The  National  Academy  of  Science,  Washing- 
ton, I>.  C,  by  a  series  of  formal  resolutions,  approves  the  Metric  System, 
recommending  that  it  be  introduced  into  the  public  scl  ools;  also,  that  it 
be  niade  a  test  in  examination  of  students  for  admission  into  colleges. 


IN    MEMORIAM. 


One  tbe  7th  of  October  last,  death  entered  the  circle  of  the  Madison* 
teachers  and  called  one  of  their  number.  Miss  Maria  Faithful,  from  W4»rks 
to  reward.  We  had  not  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
oeaaed,  but  learn  that  she  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  graces  that  adorn 
the  character  of  the  teaaher. 

8 
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The  following  we  Uke  from  tbe  published  obituary  notice: 
«*We  cheriah  the  memory  of  Miss  Faithful  as  one  who  did  her  work 
well,  and  who  left  behind  her  an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation.  In 
her  were  united,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  two  qualities  of  firmieft 
and  gentleness;  for  while  the  strictest  discipline  was  always  maintained 
among  her  pupils,  yet  bhe  completely  won  the  warmest  affections  of  their 
hearts,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  tears  of  several  hundred  children  who 
.followed  to  the  lust  resting  place  the  remains  of  their  beloved  instructrea 

rand  friend. 

"Miss  Faithful  was  a  sincere  Christian— a  member  of  Roberts  M.  E. 
vChapel— and  reflected  in  all  her  demeanor  tbt  beauty  and  grace  of  the 

rciligion  of  Christ. 

•*'At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  ar.d  teachers,  held  at  the  Madison  High 
School  building,  on  the  day  of  her  decease,  on  motion  of  Miss  Kendall, 
the  following  action  was  had : 

"  Whkrkas,  It  has  pleast^d  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  thii  world 
our  beloved  aP9<»ciate  and  friend,  Miss  M.  J.  Faithful;  therefore, 

^'Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  with  submisj^ion  to  the  Divine  Will,  >« 
we  must  express  our  sense  of  the  almost  irrepiiruble  loss  our  schools  have 
sustained,  and  our  own  grief  at  her  unexpected  death. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  cherish  her  memory  by  endeavoring  to  foUow 
the  example  she  has  left  us  of  diligence  in  work  and  devotion  to  duty 

''Re$olved,  That  we,  in  a  body,  attend  her  funeral,  and  wear  the  usual 
': badge  of  mourning." 

Madison^  Ind.,  Oct.  9,  1867. 


Errata.— In  last  number  of  the  Journal,  in  last  paragraph  but  one  w 
article  on  Corporal  Punishment,  substitute  their  for  this. 

On  page  336,  instead  of  "in  tbe  Junior,"  read  "on  the  first,"  and  in- 
stead of  "of  the  second  floor,"  read  "to  those  on  the  second  floor." 

On  page  338,  under  head  of  "C  Class,  Third  Term,"  instead  of  "Arith- 
metic," read  "Geography,"  and  in  last  line  on  page  359,  substitute  nfi- 
named  for  unmarried. 

For  particulars  concerning  meeting  of  College  Faculties,  see  School 
OflScers'  Department,  on  another  page  of  Journal. 


STATB  TBACHBRS'  ASSOCIATION— FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL 

MEETING. 


Tbe  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teacheis'  Amo- 
dation  will  be  held  at  the  city  of  New  Albany,  December  2ftth,  26th,  and 
27th,  1867.  This  Association  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  power  and 
influence  since  its  oi^^ization  in  December,  1854.  In  each  year  it  has 
iheld,  in  some  of  the  cities  or  large  towns  of  the  State,  an  annual  mee^J^ 
having  for  its  objects  the  improvement  of  teachers  and  the  advanoemeni 
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of  the  interests  of  popular  educntion.  These  meetings  have  been  attended 
by  the  leading  teachers  of  both  sexes,  representing  the  different  sections 
of  the  State,  and  all  the  grades  of  our  educational  institutions,  from  the 
Primary  School  t«  the  University.  They  have  alwNys  been  ojifen  to  the 
public,  and  hot  un frequently  the  attendance  of  friends  of  education  has 
been  very  large. 

This  Association  has  been  inf>trumental  in  contributing  largely  to  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State.  It  has  stimulated 
teaf'herb  to  self- improvement,  it  has  diffused  just  views  as  to  the  duties, 
the  position,  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  the  proper  compensation  of 
teachers.  It  has  diraeminated  valuable  information  concerning  school 
economy,  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  legitimate  objects  and  aims  of 
discipline  and  instruction,  and  it  has  done  mu«h  to  awaken  and  keep 
alive  in  the  community  a  serse  of  the  value  and  importance  of  an  eflScient 
system  of  Public  Schools. 

The  Association  has  still  these  great  objects  in  view,  and  there  is  abun- 
dunco  of  room  for  still  greater  improvement  and  progress  in  all  that 
pertains  to  efficient  schools.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
attendnnce  of  Teachers  and  friends  of  education  at  the  coming  fourteenth 
annual  meeting  will  be  much  larger  than  ever  before.  We  have  in  the 
State  over  ten  thousand  teachers  employed.  At  least  one-tenth  of  the 
whole  number  ought  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  New 
Albany  this  winter.  Arrangements  will  be  made  by  the  citizens  of  New 
Albany  to  entertain  ladies  free,  and  gentlemen  at  one  dollar  per  day.  All 
BaJlroads  and  Steamboat  lines  terminating  at  New  Albany  will  return 
members  of  the  Association  free. 

A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  teachers  of  adjoining  States  to 
atti'iid  the  noeeting  and  to  participate  in  the  various  exercises  thereof. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

PROGRAMME  OF  BXEBCI8ES— WEDNE8DAT  SYENIKO. 

At  7  o'clock — Organization. 

At  8  o'clock — Inaugural  Address  by  the  President,  Bev.  Joseph  Tuttle, 
D.  D.,  Crawfordsville. 

THURSDAY  MORMINO. 

At  9  o!clock— Openiqg  Exercises. 

At  9^  o'clock — Lecture  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Yassar  CoUegei 
N.  Y.     Subject,  "  Physical  Geography." 

At  10  o'clock — Paper  by  Hiram  Hadley,  Richmond.  Subject,  '*Coii- 
atructive  Geography." 

Discussion  of  the  preceding  subjects. 

At  1 1  o'clock — Paper  by  Daniel  Hough,  Esq.,  Indianapolis.  Subject 
<<  Higher  Culture." 

At  11^  o'dock—Beport  of  the  State  Institute  Committee. 

I>iactifl8ion  of  the  subject. 
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THUBSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

At  2  o'clock — Paper  by  S.  P.  Thompson,  Bensselaer.  Subject,  **  Coantj 
Saperintendency." 

Discussion  of  the  same. 

At  2 J  o'clock — Paper  by  J.  H.  Smart,  Fort  Wayne.  Subject,  "Lite- 
rary Exercises  in  High  Schools." 

At  3  o'clock — Ladies'  Joumhl. 

At  3J  o'clock — Paper  by  Prof.  Ira  W.  Allen,  Lafayette.  Subject, 
"  Intuitional  Instruction." 

At  4  o'clock — Lecture  by  Prof.  Kichard  Owen,  of  the  State  University. 
Subject,  **The  Geology  of  this  State." 

THURSDAY  ETENING. 

At  7  o'clock — Discussion :  "At  what  stages  of  advancement  is  it  expe- 
dient and  desirable  that  pupils  should  commence  the  formal  study  of 
English  Orammar  ?"  W.  M.  Craig,  of  Madison ;  A.  W.  Jones,  of  Yin- 
cennes;  Prof.  Horsey  of  New  Albany,  and  Thomas  Oharlea,  of  Indiana- 
polis, will  lead  in  the  discussion. 

At  8  o'clock-^ Address  by  Rev.  Thos.  Bowman,  D.  D.,  of  Asbury  Uni- 
versity. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

At  9  o'clock — Opening  Exercises.    General  Business. 

At  9}  o'clock — ''The  Culture  of  Literature  in  the  Teacher's  Profession." 
Paper  by  Bobert  McNeice,  of  Fort  Wayne. 

At  10  o'clock — "  Business  lotegrity ;  how  best  promoted  by  education." 
Paper  by  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute. 

Discussion  of  subject  and  paper. 

At  10}  o'clock— Election  of  Officers. 

At  11  o'clock — Ladies'  Journal. 

At  11}  o'clock — "How  should  School  Examinations  be  Gondacted?*' 
Paper  by  Prof.  O.  V.  Tonsley,  of  New  Albany. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

At  2  o'clock — Discussion.  Subject,  ^  The  relation  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity to  the  Common  Schools."  ■  Prest.  B.  O,  Hebbt,  of  Richmond ;  D. 
Eckley  Hunter,  of  Shelby ville,  and  Prof.  Adams,  of  Laporte,  will  lead 
in  the  discussion. 

At  2  j  o'clock — "  The  true  theory  of  Normal  Schools,  and  their  practi- 
cal relations  to  the  Common  Schools."  Paper  by  Prof  Thomas  Metcalfe 
of  the  Normal  University,  Illinois. 

Discussion  ef  the  subject. 

At  3 J  o'clock — "  Natural  History."  Lecture  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney, 
of  Yassar  College. 

At  4^  o'clock — Beports  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Buslneea. 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 

At  7  o'clock — Discussion.    "  Which  do  we  make  too  much  the  end  of 
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Education,  Knowledge  or  Discipline  ?"     Prof  A.  R.  Benton,  of  Indiana- 
polis, and  Rev.  B.  W.  Smith,  Terre  Haute,  will  lead  in  the  discussion. 

At  8  o'clock — Brief  addresses  by  representative  educators.   ^Adjourn- 
ment. 

By  Order  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

J.  M.  Oloott,  Chairman, 


BOOK  TABLE. 


The  Bvdiments  of  Arithmetic,  Embracinq  Mental  and  Writtev 
Exercises  tor  Beginners.  Prepared  for  the  Mathematical  Course  of 
Joseph  Ray,  M.  D.,  pp.  192.    Cincinnati:  Sargent,  'Wilson  &  Hinkle. 

The  series  of  Ray's  Arithmetics,  as  announced  by  the  Publishdrs,  con- 
sists of  five  books;  added  to  these  are  two  volumes  of  "Test  Examples,*' 
and  two  Keys.  Here  is  a  fulfillment  of  Solomon's  declaration  "of  making 
many  books,"  (on  Arithmetic,)  "  there  is  no  end." 

Now  whether  Solomon  uttered  the  above  sentiment  by  wi%y  of  com- 
plaint or  approval,  is  not  quite  clear.  If  by  way  of  approval,  bow  intense 
should  be  that  approval  now;  if  by  way  of  complaint,'  equally  intense 
should  be  that  complaint. 

WhRtever  may  have  been  Solomon's  intent,  we  are  AiUy  conviiiCed  that 
one  of  the  errors  of  our  times  is  the  making  of  too  many  school  books, 
i.  e.,  too  many  in  the  same  series. 

IVe,  therefore,  respectfully  submit  that  the  series  under  consideration 
is  an  exemplification  of  this  fact.  Consequently,  in  view  of  this  fact, 
and  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  book  above  named,  we  submit  that  it 
may  very  properly  be  used  as  the  first  book  in  the  series,  thus  displacing 
the  two  preceding. 

Passing  to  the  special  merits  of  this  book,  we  are  able,  after  a  somewhat 
extended  examination,  to  pronounce  it  good,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Its  deffnitions  are  unusually  ehortj  and  more  than  usually  clear. 

2.  Like  Felter,  it  combines  to  some  extent  mental  and  slate  exercises. 

3.  Its  analyses  are  philosophic  and  concise. 

4.  The  examples  under  the  respective  rules  are  numerous;  sufiScient,  if 
properly  used,  to  secure  rapidity  and  accuracy. 

This  book,  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher,  must  yield  good  results. 

Union  Fifth  Reader,  Embracing  a  Full  Exposition  ot  the  Prin- 
ciples OF  Rhetorical  Reading.  By  Charles  W.  Sanders,  A.  M. 
]^ew  York:  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blukeman  ft  Co. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  this  book,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
observe,  are, 

1.  Copious  and  appropriate  rules  under  Emphasis,  Inflections,  Modula- 
tion, Pitch,  Quantity  and  Quality. 

2.  A  sufilcient  number  of  well  chosen  examples  for  practice  under  these 
rules. 
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3.  A  si'lec'tioii  of  roadinj:  lessons  which  iiiculcute  correct  Hiid  commend- 
ahle  -fiitinu-nts. 

It  is  not  to  be  inf<Trod  tluit  any  of  these  cluira(^teri>tic?  are  peculinrto 
this  hook.  They  are  not  pertiliar,  nor  are  they,  so  far  as  we  ean  see,  pe- 
culiar in  their  exeellence.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  C(»inraend  the  bo«»k  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
teachers  and  school  officers. 


A  Fourteen  Weeks'  Course  in  Chemistry.  By  Darman  Steele,  A, 
M.  Principal  nf  Elnriira  Free  Academy,  N.  Y.  New  York:  A.  8. 
Barnes  &  Co.;  16mo.  pp.  261. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  author  declares  it  to  be  his  aini  to  *'ex- 
p^^^ii  in  sin  p  e,  interpstm*;  Innguago,  a  few  of  the  principles  and  practical 
applicHtions  cf  Chemistry. ' 

Our  examinntion  of  the  I'ook  leads  us  to  b<'lieve  that  he  baa  in  a  great 
degree  fueceeded  in  the  purp»»8e  thus  announced.  If  such  shall  on  trial, 
be  found  to  he  the  fact,  he  bus  succeeded  in  a  valuable  work.  The  timei 
are  calling  for  text  books  that  shall  set  forth  the  practical  principlee  of 
Chemistry  in  .-iniple  and  interesting  language. 

Many  want  to  kn«  w,  anil  all  need  to  know,  something  of  the  subtle  and 
mystic  forces  that  drive  the  wheels  of  life.  This  knowledge  is  derived  in 
part  from  Chem  strj'. 

Slated  Goods,  by  Pikrce,  dtp  Philadelfhia. — We  have  before  us  a 
sample  of  Pierce's  Stime  Slating,  which  presents  a  surface  almost  as  hard 
ss  metal.  It  is  claimed  that  a  nail  may  be  whetted  to  a  point  on  these 
Slates,  and  yet  no  injury  accrue  to  the  surface. 

It  is  claimed  that  one  quart  of  this  Slating  will  cover  near  200  feet  of 
blackboard — cofet  $3.90. 

Address  J.  N.  Pierce  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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THE   tlTTt'E    CHUr. 


Thb  underf^igTied  propose  publishing,  in  the  citv  of  Indianapc>li«,  Ijuli- 
Rnn,  under  the  above  title,  a  DAY  SCHOOL  MONTHLY  of  sixte«*n 
dnuble-colunm  pages,  to  be  printed  on  line  book  piiper.  and  bijauiifully 
illustrated. 

The  LiTTLTC  Chief  will  aim  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  ooinpnn- 
ioii  and  counselor  of  the  young,  and  will  labor  to  instill  into  their  n^ind^ 
a  love  for  the  things  that  are  true,  honest,  juKt,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  g<»od 
report.  To  this  end  it  will  contain  Poems,  Storiw,  and  Lf^ttere,  for  the 
Fireside;  Dialogues,  Declamations,  and  Songs,  for  the School-rr»om;  enti^r- 
tuining  Games  for  the  Plaj-ground;  and  Charades,  Knigmas.  Puzzle**,  and 
Problems,  for  the  Spare  Hmirs. 

The  Little  Chief  will  bo  Edited  bv  W.  W.  Dowlinq  and  A.  C. 
Shortridge,  assisted  by  some  of  the  best  educnlors  and  writers  for  chiU 
dren  in  the  United  Slates. 

T  E  I^  IM:  S  : 

One  Copy,  one  year $    75 

Three  Copies,  one  year 2.(/0 

Five  Copies,  one  year 3.09 

Larger  clubs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  for  exch  subscriber. 
To  those  who  will  aet  as  Agents  we  offer  the  following 

i»  itfc  E  m:  I  tj  m:  s  : 

1.  For  a  club  of  five,  one  extra  copy  of  the  "Little  Chief," 

2.  For  a  club  of  ten,  "Tanqlewood  Tales,"  for  boys  and  pirls,  br 
Hawthorne ;    or,  if  preferred,  "  Graded  Schools,"  by  'Wells.     Price  of 

ither,  $1,25. 

3.  For  a  club  of  twenty-five,  the  "  Flower  Peoplf,"  by  Mrs,  Horace 
Mann,  and  ''Stories  of  Many  Lands,''  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or,  "  Bar- 
kard's  Object  Lessons."     Price  of  either  $2,50. 

4.  For  a  club  of  fifty,  Carlton's  three  Celebrated  Juvenile  Works, — 
"  My  Days  and  Nights  on  thk  Battle-field,"  '•  Following  th» 
FLAG,"  and  "  Winning  his  Way."  Price  of  each  $l,.»>0  ;  or,  in  place  of 
these,  if  desired,  a  Bound  Volume  of  the  "  American  Journal  op  Ehu- 
cation."     Price,  $4,50. 

5.  For  a  club  of  one  hundred,  a  copy  of  either  Webster's  or  ^Worces- 
ter's Unabridged  Dictionary.     Price  12,00. 

In  addition  to  the  above  premiums,  we  will  give  to  the  person  i*ondiD^ 
the  largest  club  before  the   first  of  January,  1867,  a   copy  of  either  of 

the  Dictionaries. 

The  first  number  will  be  ready  in  Docember.  Send  on  the  names,  ins- 
mediately,  and  the  money  on  receipt  of  the  paper.         Address, 

BOWLING  &  SHORTBIDGE,  Publishers, 

n-llm3.  IXDIANAFOLIS,  InI>. 


THE    KCia-IiESX    FKEliitlTJIil, 


PATSON,  DTOTON  &  SCEIBNEE'S 

NATIONAL   PENMANSHIP, 


Tile  Jwlnrt,  In  thfir  Bfforit  tnji  —  "  TliL"  iiT1>"'''"  lob«  th*  Burnt  prneHc*!    TntPrn  tsUKM.rom- 

rad  if  I*  cammendnl  bylti'«lrnTilii-llynn<1  nrlriiitnlillitT  to  FommiTcliil  nnil  Guelurgg  purnvsi'i. 
. .'„j  ,„  n  rwogiiilLnn  of  Iti  ni.Tit«,  m  WronM  .Vrttof." 


riw  Committee 


'Ptojf   Im   itm   Fame 


flncd   to    tills    Country, 

.«  ETnut,  (lint  nn  pillinn  of  t[i1.  irnownrrt  «t1i-i 
r  MatiJemd  Ihere  brtttr  than  atiB  other  AmeH- 
inch  nf  ^uenlian,  nre  iovJInl  to  vxamlne  Uil* 


PAYSON.  DUNTON    &   SCRIBNER'S 

S2SD  STEEL  PENS.- 

..-jftrtiireitb?  JouBPH  Gir.iJiTT  A  Bc.'iB.frft 
•lie  by  all  agent*  for  P.  D.  .V  S. 

CROSBY  &.  AUrSWORTH.  U7  Wsshineton  St,  "haOt^^^Jm 
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'FIOBTIKG  AGAINST  WHOyG,  AND   FOR   THE  GOOD,   THE 

TRUE  AND    THE  beautiful:' 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Little  Corporal, 

Acknowledged  by  leading  papers  to  be  the 

Best  Children's  Paper  In  America! 

Published  Monthly  by 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,     -       -       -    Chicago,  IlL 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 

Shibscripticma  can  be  serit  all  through  the  year,  and  ivill  be  mpplieri  with  back 
numbers^  either  from  July  or  January/,  oa  all  must  btgiji  with  one  of 

these  two  months. 


Etery  pereon  who  »h^n  8#pd  b'x  fub 
•crlbers,  and  six  dolln's,  will  receive  as 
apreminin,  one  oxtr    copy  for  one  >eHr. 
Other   InduceraMiU  for  larger  elubs. 
Circulars  ^entfFoe.  ,  .      », 

All  pages  are  eleclrotAped.  and  oafE 
nambers'can  nlwuvs  be  inrnithed. 
Read  What  the  Papers  Say- 
/*  already  ezeel*  every  children's  paper 
that  we  know  of  in  this    cauntry  —Chi- 
tago  Evening  Journal 

Thk  LiTrr  k  Cohp  RA-h  —The  Hhiisdei- 
phia  Christian  Advocate  sajs  :  **  The 
hfSt  paper  lor  children,  publJsbed  in 
Ihlsjcreat  country  of  our  ,  «s  The  Little 
Corporal,  It  is  a  gem  In  the  catalogue 
of  nioniblles.'* 

Forni»y's  Phlladflphla  Daily  Press 
•ays  of  it :  *•  The  Little  Corporal  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  great  children's  paper 
•a  America  "  ^ 

We  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  oTlh\% 
beanti!ul  paper.— 5rya»  (O  )  Press. 

The  Little  Corporal  sparkles  all  over 
with  vivacity  and  entertainment.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  and  cheapest 
ehildren*8  paper  published  anywhere.— 
Marshall  (lA\ch.)  Statesman. 

Thb  Little  Corporal.— Though  mod 
estly  calling  itself  by  a  enbordinate  title, 
It  Is  reollv  a  very  Major  General  among 
the    childVen's    m«gazinep.— CAsnaa^* 
Telegraphy  (Norwich,  N.  Y.) 

The  LiiTLE  Cori»ohal  is  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  monthly  in  the 
VnXau. —Louisville  Journal 

The  Little  Corporal  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  best  Juvenile  paper 
pow  Id  existence.  —  Dubuque  Daily 
Tiiaes 

It  should  be  In  eTory  household, — JiT. 
Tt  Teacher, 

It  strllces  the  r^ght  key,  and  is  admira- 
ble—neather  heavy  norsilly,  but  simple, 
fresh,  buovanl,  and  earnest.—  Adams 
(H.  Y.)  Visitor. 

lis  inflltteuee  for  good  can  never  be  es- 
timated. 


Indeed,  there  is  rrn  p-iper  of  the  kind 
published  thatapproache.«  it  »b  >•  Juvenile 
Journal  —  Pong hkeepsie  Daily  Proas. 

Of  all  ibe  cbiMren*»  p.-«pera  wh'ch  are 
competitors  forthepatroii«fF««  of  iho  pub- 
lic, wf  know  of  no  one  which  ao  nt^arly 
approximates  to  oiir  standnrd  of  wbal 
such  H  paper  should  he.  Th**  u^rms  are 
mr>9t  liberal.— ^a(aeia( It. Y  }  RepmbliaMn 
Advocate. 

The  Children  will  he  belter  and  happier 
from  rcHding  it.— i?«»rjf  (III.)  Charier 

The  Little  Corporal  leaHy  ex'-eU  any 
child ^it  pn per  «i(e  have  aeen. — Sanduskf 
(O  )  Register. 

We  consider  it  the  best,  deridedly  tka 
best  Journal  of  the  tslt  d  for  chii^tren  thai 
we  ever  8»w.— Star  tf/lA«  Valley^  (Sew- 
vtUe,  Pa.) 

The  Little  Corporal  is  at  han  d .  Th««re 
never  was  a  belter  paper  printed  for 
children.  We  should  de»ire  to  better 
monument  to  leave  behind  an  In  the 
world  than  the  ^ratlturlo  of  the  lUUe 
folks  who  read  this  pNper,  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  Oregon.— B/ooastv^^o/s 
(111.   ) Pantograph. 

Aftnr  a  careful  Axamina  ion.  we  eaa 
cheerfully  say  of  The  Littla  Csrp^ratt 
that  it  deserves  all  the  praiae  thai  baa 
been  lavished  upon  it  bv  the  prermererj* 
where. —Philadelphia  Episcopal  Racor 
der. 

It  is  the  cleverest  thinr  of  iu  kind  yet 
realized  in  America.— A^x^ary  (Maaa.; 
Journal. 

The  Little  "Corporal.— Certainly  ^e 
ve  seen  nothing  in  the  thape  of    « 
child^B  paper  which  coald  compare  wlta 
this^  which  comes  to   ua  from  «ver  the 
pralrief.— /*»rt/anJ  (Maine)  Daily, 


The  above  are  only  a  tltbe  of  ibe  naay 
beautiful  notices  our  young  aoldler  ha* 
received 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


Ajro  or 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


OICORO]p2    TV-.    HOSgi,    Kditor: 

UrDXASAPOLIS. 


TEBMS :  $1.60  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  copies,  20c. 
Any  one  sending  Five  Subscriptions  will  receive  a  copy  without  charge. 


All  editorial  matter  for  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  6io.  W.  Hoss, 
and  all  other  matter— adyertisements,  subscriptions,  requests  for  extra  copies  of 
JovBMAii,  requests  for  change  of  address,  Ac.,  Ac.,  to  the  publisher,  John  J.  Pak- 
ao«8.    Please  obsorre  the  aboye,  and  prevent  delays. 


IKDIANAPOLIS : 

PUBLISHED   BY  JOHN  J.  PABSONS 
No.  13  West  Maryland  Street. 


Postage — 12  Cents  a  year  if  paid  in  advanet. 

iLfi 

BKN   FRANKLIN  PBINT. 


Ifotlee   to    BirectoM. 


PROSPECTUS 


— FOR — 


FOR    1867— VOLUME    XII. 


In  entering  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Indiana  Scuool  Jotjrnai^ 
tho  Publisher  would  say,  that  arrnngetnents  have  been  perfected  to  in- 
crease the  original  matter  of  tho  Journal,  and  it  is  his  determination  to 
make  the  Journal  second  to  no  other  educational  Journal  in  the  countrv 
and  the  Publisher  trusts  that  those  interested  in  the  educational  progroFs 
of  our  State  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  the  Journal  their  hearty  and 
cordial  support ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  old  subscribers  will  not  onlycon* 
tiuuc  their  subscriptions  but  forward  others. 

Prof.  Geo.  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  ibc 
State,  w^ill  remain  in  charge  of  the  Editorial  Department,  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  able  contributors. 

The  Journal  will  contain,  as  heretofore,  from  32  to  48  pages  reading 
matter,  and  printed  on  fine  paper;  no  expense  shall  be  spared  in  tho  me- 
clianical  department. 

The  Publi^^her  makes  the  following  liberal  terms  for  subscription, 
which  will  be  found  mom  favnrable  than  those  offered  by  any  other  edu- 
iCiitional  Journal: 

Single  subscriptions,  per  anmim $1  50 

Six  copies  '' 7  50 

Tun     "    or  more  "  porcnpy 1   20 

Fifty  copies  for  $60,  and  n  copy  of  ^Vubster's  New  Illu.«tr.Mtrd  Piotion- 
ary,  or  Lippincott's  new  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  !••  tlio 
getter  up  of  the  club.  One  hundred  copies  for $120,  and  asilvir  niountid 
Magnetic  Globe  worth  $40. 

Clubs  may  be  formed  at  any  time,  and  names  sent  as  soon  as  obtained, 
as  a  liogister  is  kept,  so  that  when  the  names  sent  amount  to  the  Premium, 
it  will  be  forwarded  as  desired. 


CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

I  will  send  the  Indiaa  School  Journal  and  the  ^^  Little  ChicJ'^  for 

one  year  for $l  75 

Journal  and  *'Owr  Young  Folks^^  for 2  25 

Journal  and  "-4 <k«^ic,"  for 4  00 

Journal  and" Zri^^c  Corporal"  for 2  OO 

Payments  always  in  advance  and  all  subscriptions  discontinued,  vritbout 
notice,  as  soon  as  term  expires.  Money  may  bo  sent  at  my  risk  by  /*.  O. 
Order  or  Exjircse—S^  in  small  sums  by  Mail. 

JOHN  J.  FARSOKS,  Publisher. 


THE    HIO-iiEST    FREIiailXJl^, 


IN  &  scBamR's 
ENMANSHIP, 

ns.  Cn^RITAnLit  H::nnAKID  AssociATins, 
bcr,  IWB. 

cnri  (o  be  lli<>  mnot  prn<!tl«l    yrtmi  InnirM.  pom- 
fnctncKH.    It  le  tli^  nyilifni  tnuLrlil  to  .lur  Kohni.b, 

popnlirltr,  Ihit  tbv  lulIlaU 


fined   to   this    Coxmtry, 

BO  e"«t-  "i"t  an  mtitkin  of  IhEn  rrnonTicil  Mrlei 
lorkcflii  taar)ii:t-itnfy'ntiivpnralltlf4inthchistorp 
i  19  coniiilercil  Ihcre  bttltr  Ihaa  ang  other  Amtrt- 


>N    &   SCRIBNER'S 

.PENS.- 
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'FiailTlNO  AGAINST  WRONG,  AND   FOR   THE  GOOD,  TBE 

TRUE  AND    THE  BEAUTIFUL." 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Little  Corporal, 

Acknowledged  by  leading  papers  to  be  the 

Best  Children's  Paper  In  America! 

Published  Monthly  hy 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,     -       -       -    CMcago,  lU. 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE- 

Subscriptions  can  be  sent  all  through  the  year^  and  will  be  supplied  with  hudt 
numbers,  either  from  July  or  January  ^  as  all  must  begin  with  one  of 

these  two  months. 

Indeed,  tbere  \%  no  paper  of  the  kind 
published  thatapproaebea  ttaaa  juTenfto 
Journal  --Pougkkeepgie  Dail^  Presm. 

or  all  the  cblldren'0  papera  whicb  are 
competitors  for  the  patronaf^e  of  the  pnb- 
lie,  we  know  of  no  one  which  so  nearly 
approximates  to  onr  standard  of  what 
sach  a  paper  should  be.  The  term  a  ere 
most  liberal.— BataWe  (N.T.)  Rtpubliemm 
Jldvoeatt, 

The  children  will  be  better  and  happier 
from  readlngr  It.— JSTewry  (111.)  Courier. 

Th«  LittU  Corporal  really  excels  any 
child *B  paper  we  hare  teen. — Sandwukjf 
(O.)  Register, 

We  consider  It  the  best,  decidedly  the 
best  Journal  of  the  Icind  for  children  tkat 
we  ever  saw.— seer  «/£A«  FalUy^  (2lew- 
Tille,Pa.) 

The  Little  Corporal  la  at  hao  d .  There 
DCTer  waa  a  better  paper  printed  for 
children.  We  should  desire  do  better 
monument  to  leave  behind  as  In  the 
world  than  the  gratitude  of  the  little 
folks  who  read  this  paper,  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  Oregon. — Blaomin^daio 
(III.  ) Pantograph. 

After  a  careful  examine  Ion,  we  eaa 
cheerfully  aay  of  The  Little  Corporal, 
that  it  deserTes  alt  the  prafee  that  haa 
boon  laTishAd  upon  it  by  the  preaa  every- 
where.-^Philadelphia  Epiocopal  Jtecer 
dor. 

It  if  the  clererest  thinr  of  Its  kind  yet 
realized  in  America. — H^x^arf  (Maea.^ 
JourntU* 

Tub  Littlb  Col  por a l.— Certainly  we 

ve  seen  nothing  in  the  shape  of    m 

child^s  paper  which  eoald  compare  with 

this,  which  comes  to  us  from  over  tlkO 

prairies.— P»refa«i  (Maine)  DaHs. 


Brery  person  who  shall  send  six  sub- 
scribers, and  six  dollars,  will  receive  as 
a  premium,  one  extrii  copy  for  one  year. 

Other  inducements  for  larger  elubs* 
Circulars  pent  free. 

All  pages  are  eleetrotypcd.  and  back 
numbers  can  always  be  lurnlshed. 

Bead  "Wliat  the  Papers  Say. 

It  already  exeeU  every  ehildren^e  paper 
that  vte  knew  of  in  this  eountrf  — CAi- 
eago  Evening  Journal. 

Tub  Littlb  Cobpora.l — The  Philadel- 
phia Christian  Jtdvocate  says  :  **  The 
^KBi  paper  for  children,  published  in 
this  great  country  of  onri>,  ts  The  Little 
Corporal,  It  is  a  gem  in  the  catalogue 
uf  niontblies.** 

Pornpy's  Philadelphia  Dailf  Preeo 
•ays  of  It :  "  The  Little  Corporal  is  des- 
tined to  become  the  great  children* s  paper 
in  Jimeriea  ^' 

We  cannot  say  too  «iit<Atii/aV0rof  this 
beautiful  pHper.— Bryan  (O  S  Press. 

The  Little  Corporal  sparkles  all  over 
with  vivacity  and  entertainment.  It  is, 
without  doubt,  the  best  and  cheapest 
cbiidren^s  psper  published  anywhere. — 
Jirar«Jka//(Mich.)  Statesman, 

Thb  Littlk  Corporal.— Though  mod 
eetly  calling  itsell  by  a  subordinate  title, 
it  is  really  a  very  Major  General  among 
the    children's    mngazinep. —  Chenango 
Telegraphy  (Norwich,  N.  Y.) 

Thb  Littlk  Corporal  is  the  most  In- 
teresting and  Instructive  monthly  in  the 
Union. — Louisville  Journal 

Thb  Littlb  Corpor&l  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  beat  Juvenile  psper 
now  in  existence.  —  Dubuque  Daily 
Times . 

It  should  be  in  every  household, — JV. 
Tt  Teacher, 

It  strikes  the  r'ght  k^y«  and  is  admira- 
ble—neather  heavy  nomiliy,  but  simple, 
tresh,  buoyant,  and  earnest.—  Adams 
(«.  Y.)  rieiler. 

Its  influence  for  good  can  never  be  es- 
timated. 


The  above  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  many 
beautilul  notices  our  young  aoldier  haa 
received 


Address, 


Feb. 


ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 

Care  of  Dunlop,  Sewell  &  Spaulding, 

Chicago,  111 


2)a 


HARCH,  18S7.  No.  3.  ' 


OROAK  or  TUB 


i.TE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


JPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


OUOROE:    W.    H0SS».    Editor. 


] ;  $1.60  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  copies,  20o. 

sending  Five  Subscriptions  will  receive  a  copy  without  charge. 


rial  mnlkr/orfhoJouiiiiiiLohniiNbespnttotheEditDr,  GiHt.  W.  Ham. 
fqtioBW  fiir  rh-mge  of  wldreiw,  4c,,  *o.,  lo  the  publisher,  Johm  J.  Pi«- 


Nall«o    <o 

ingihe  Jotrtiui.,  wiihoDt  hBTing  personnny  subscribed  Ibr  It.  w 
aiuat  *i  pMic  pn^Krti/,  imH  lum  ovvr  nil  lh«  aumberi  (o  Iho 


PROSPECTUS 


— r<»R — 


ttdi^tta  J^cb00l    MontniSLl 


FOR    1867— VOLUME    XII. 


In  entering  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Indiana  School  Jourkal, 
the  Publisher  would  say,  that  arrangements  have  been  perfected  to  in- 
crease the  original  matter  of  the  Journal,  and  it  is  his  determination  to 
make  the  Journal  second  to  no  other  educa lion aUbttrndZ  in  the  country, 
and  the  Publisher  trusts  that  those  interesU^l  in  the  educational  prog^iess 
of  our  State  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  the  Journal  their  hearty  and 
cordial  support;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  old  subscribers  will  not  only  con- 
tinue their  subscriptions  but  forward  others. 

Prof.  Gbo.  W.  Ho88,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instructitin  for  the 
State,  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Editorial  Department,  assisted  by  a 
<>orp8  of  able  contributors. 

The  Journal  will  contain,  as  heretofore,  from  32  to  48  pages  reading 
matter,  and  printed  on  fine  paper ;  no  expense  shall  be  spared  in  the  me- 
chanical department. 

The  Publisher  makes  the  following  liberal  terms  for  subscription, 
which  will  be  found  more  favorable  than  those  offered  by  any  other  edu- 
cational Journal : 

Single  subscriptions,  per  annum $1  50 

Six  copies  *^  7  50 

Ten    "    or  more  "  per  copy 1  20 

Fifty  copies  for  $60,  and  a  copy  of  Webster's  New  Illustrated  Diction- 
ary, or  Lippincott's  new  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  -of  the  World,  to  tbo 
getter  up  of  the  club.  One  hundred  copies  for  $120,  and  a  silver  mounted 
Magnetic  Globe  worth  $40. 

Clubs  may  be  formed  at  any  time,  and  names  sent  as  soon  as  obtained, 
as  a  Begister  is  kept,  so  that  when  the  names  sent  amount  to  the  Premium, 
it  will  be  forwarded  as  desired. 


CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS, 

I  will  send  the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  the  ^^  Little  Chief  *^  for 

one  year  for $1  75 

Journal  and  "Our  Young  FMs"  for 2  25 

Journal  and  *^ Atlantic^'*  for 4  00 

Journal  and  "X^^^fe  Oorporal"  for 2  00 

Journal  and  " iVbr^A   Western  Farmer"  for 2  00 

Payments  always  in  advance  and  all  subscriptions  discontinued,  without 
notice,  as  soon  as  term  expires.  Money  may  be  sent  at  my  risk  by  P,  O. 
Order  or  Express — if  in  small  sums  by  Mail. 

JOHN  J.  PABSONS,  Publiaher, 

[NoTc—Names  of  parties  olabbing  need  not  all  be  at  the  same  Post  Office.] 


FATSOK,  DUNTON  &  SCBIBNER'S 

NATIONAL   PENMANSHIP, 

Ar  THE  Testh  Exhibition  or  rnK  M.iihi.  Charitiiblb  H:.CHAirro  AuociATioir, 

September,  IMU. 

Tht  jHilgrt,ta  ikrlr  RfBort,  n*  — "  Thin  uppeirs  lo  b«  the  mort  prmctlnil  T>t«<ilinirht,fani- 
WnlDK  ill  a«lnble  elPRUiw,  DnlriF*!,  inrl  dixIliirtiiHi.  It  !■  Ihe  ajiteni  Uneht  \a  crar  aFhooIa, 
■id  It  la  eomnKiKM  b^  lit  ilmpllFllTr  iind  vlaplAbllltT  to  rammerelak  jind  bullneu  pufpose*. 
n>e  ComiDlttM  momnuod,  u  ■  rwsgnilltin  of  Ita  mirlu.  >  Rromi  itrdal." 

£o  well  knowD  ii  thli  VfMm.  und  auch  la  It)  papnlirttj-,  that  tbe  iBltUlB 


Ifop   1«   Its   Fame   confined   -to   tlila    Conntr^f 

be  dnUDd  Ar  K  la  the  BrIIIah  Prorlnen  la  ao  gmt,  Ihul  u  edition  or  Ibia  renawnedivriM 
m«»»f«f«M»d  111  ftyfcmrf  for  ItwBrltlah-Aiiigrlnio  market,  an  fr™fMnjMniiifl«l<i.I)tJl>iitofy 
Jgrw  Aaot* .'  mni  Aaplag  conctuttctl)/  thai  it  it  coaiidertd  ihtrt  bttttr  than  aag  iMtr  Umert- 
or  SfffUtkifitam. 

.*  All  pcmna  latereatfd  In  Ihia  linportint  bnnn)i  or  edacMloa,  are  lavlted  to  ezunlna  llili 
mm.     CtnoUn  ud  ipeolDWDi  will  be  emit  on  ippllutloo. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON   &  SCRIBNER'S 

g  STEEL  PENS. 


HOOL    BOOKS. 


:f!«poure. 


,  lurl  iiiurli  ibc  Bfi'iitiT  ponion  Dfit 
riiiif  Ihu  pint  two  yiarn, 
nullf  anil  Kirtlrli-jly,  mill  be  mdy 
.and  IlKlhlrdwlrliliitiTt'iir,    Tlic 

kxlf  for  ILi'  >rork>. 


I>  l>  ii'Miil  ■  Knmli.  Kiifllkh,  Dad 
i-ncli  nlili'li  nr..  dvriviil  frum  l.iiim. 
n  Ijitm  l^cbool.    I  ToluDiP,  fimo. 

R'8   FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

niiralulng    <-ninii»tlriil    KxrreiKf" 


Penmanship, 


^  ■  / 


if  the  nborl,  iddrcsil 

FasMn^u  Street,  Boston. 


'FlCniTlKO  AOAJXST  UROXO,  AS'D  •FOIl   THE  GOOD,  THE 

THCK  ASD    THE  HEAVTlFVLr 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

The  Little  Corporal, 

AcknowledgiMl  by  leading  pnjM?^  to  be  the 

Best  Chlidreti's  Paper   In  America! 

pHhlis/tal  Monthly  Uy 

ALFRED  L.  SEWELL,     -      -      -   Chicago,  IlL 
rUlCK  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  IN  ADVANCE. 

Hubucrtpi'mnn  can  he  scni  all  through  the.  ynnr,  and  will  be  xupplieti  trif/t  brick 
tiumbcrtty  eii/.fT  Ji^utn  July  of  Janwiri/^  as  all  fnutii  begin  with  one  uj 

these  tfvo  monthn. 


F.ver>  in-rikMii  utio  hti  II  Ff!  d  »'X  •nb 
srril>«"».  1  lilt  (tix  <t>>ll>'ii.  «|)|  •(»<•«  w  ns 
A  I  roiitMini   (MiH  •  xir    co   >  'or  (itp*  ^  e*  r. 

OiiitT  III  iiici*in  iiln  ffir  targtr  c/tt4«. 
Clrt'iil   r*  *«ii»  ir«'H. 

'  II  !•<  r*  ^  nit*  <'l- iMroi^  fi  H  and  batk 
DUiiilte'C  I'M  I-  uI^kh*  I*  l>i*  *  urn  I'll*  d. 

Read  What  the  Papers  Say. 

//  aireaitf  err.et*  fferif  eUltirtn's  papar 
tjrnt  trr  knvK  uf  in  ling  evMJitrif  — C'Ai- 
€mf9  hOeu   <*i!    .luurttal 

III-  I  iTr  K  '  i»»  H  HA*  — I  ho  Prlliidel- 
phiii  Christian  JldroeutM  t^H}^:  **  The 
b<  at  I'Mpt-r  >«r  do  umii.  itul»'lR>>Hil  In 
th  p  w  m  •ui'ii  r\  III  I  ur  ,  »  Tk§  LitiU 
C»rpttrul.  Ii  i^  H  Item  ill  tl  e  cutuiui^uu 
O'  iiM'iri  Ilr»." 

ForiiH, 'a  Piplid  *|iHii  Daity  Prmtt 
•»>«  •■»  il  :  "  Tht  Little  Corporal  ia  det- 
tinttl  *"  •  IMP  fi*e  great  ckiidrem'*  paper 
in  America  *' 

i^€  cannot  aafi  toa  fnvek  in  fai>ort\X\,\\\% 
be»  III-  II'  I'   I"  r  —Bryuu  (O  )  Pre»$. 

Tka  i.itttf  Corporal  '•pfiki^a  hII  ov#»r 
villi  \i.VM'l>  It-  ••  •'!>  «'rli<iiiiii  III.  It  If, 
>ilhi>iil  •'oi^''t<  tl"  Ix'i't  Mtd  c^•■•p«l>i 
rltlld'c*  ^*  piip'r  |*ii'  Ii*ht*d  ttiijMrhvie.— 
JUarcAnZ/rVli  h  )  SfatettiiMn. 

'I  iiK  l.rii  IJC  <'   KPt»R*L  — Thorjfb  mnd 
«>pti\  rv||t|iK  itN«-l   !•>  ii  (•iil»i>r<'iiiu*e  tit1e« 
ilU'rfHH^  »  V   r>  Mmj-t  Gi*ii«"nl  nmnvf: 
ihii    «liMilre«^»    in   irnzim  "   — Chenungjo 
Telegraph,  (Not  wit  U.  NY) 

IkkI.htmiC  RPi'BAi.  Is  ihemoslln- 
t^r)  »Mi<ir  >  IX*  ■!>*  rti  uv*'  inoulbl)  iu  the 
Vi\\nu.-^  Lottie  If  i  He  Jomrnal 

Ins  liTTi.K  CuRKOKAi.  H  Universally 
•diniti*")  li' i-e  lli«  0  ■«!  .I"v«i  I'e  !>♦  p  r 
row  in  fxl'«ltfi  CJ.  —  Duhaqae  Daiig 
Ttmee. 

]i  MiwMiid  be  in  rvory  household)— J^. 
T   Teacher. 

Il  siriwr*  i»^e  rrl  t  icy.  and  Iwadmira- 
|>1p — ue*>th<  r  hfi  v\  niir»lll> .  bul  simple. 
Ire^b.  iiMin'l  and  earnest. —  JIdamt 
(>    Y  )  Vieitar 

li*  ii.flui  live  for  good  can  never  be  ei- 
ttmaiHU- 


IiiiIh>  d.  tii<re  i«  •  (•  p  ppfof  lh«t  kitf4 
puMulifdih  1  r  pr*  n«  hi*«  *«  '  «  J>i  ^-ullw 
j  •uruhl  ^Pnwghlttpait  Dailp  Prwms 

(It  hH  liif  «-••  I  nil*  p  pt••^wl•  I*  m*9 
cniiip«-'i'«i'fi  litr  II**  pni  (%i<>  r<*  "I  iht*  )hi*»* 
III*.  «'>  •  k<  <iw  <if  i><  *iii«*  «*  hi'-h  fwt  II  nrW 
ii]M'r<>K  nia'i's  to  nur  «|»*<>4>-nl  «t-  »h  I 
^urri  •  pnpf  *•!»  itld  hi*  Th"  t»»'H'«  mt** 
ni  ft  I  •  Hral.->Daf«vta(N  V  )  krpmhlici»u 
JSdroeate. 

I  lie  ri'ildr#»v  w'll  h^  H«»il*-rii»  *l  *>s«|'|Y?er 
from  n*  ii  ng  l«  —Hearf  (I  1  )  Comrier 

The  Little  Corporal  vh>\\  i-x  »•!-  xht 
rhi  <r«  p  |i>r  Mc  liitve  lo  eii  —Smm^matf 
(U  )  Remitter 

We  «*oh«i''er  l»  lh«*  b»«t,  de^-Medly  ih« 
be«i  Joii'iittl  «•  lb**  kl«  d  for  rhi  >' f  i  that 
we  t»v«*r  »  w  —Star  of  the  y»Heg^  (X«w- 

v.lle   Pi   ) 

The  Little  Corporal  U  at  hTrt .  Tha-r^ 
Pf'Vcr  was  H  iN}a<*r  p.  pt*r  priMt«'il  l*«r 
children  W**  i«r>i»nld  «i*p1'c  i  o  Iw'ltff 
ni  niiuifnt  to  Ifuri*  hr>h'n^  ui*  Iu  «!<« 
w«>rid  ihMii  l^e  rrHi|in<'e  of  ih*«  ll»«l* 
folks  «  ho  r«*Md  thio  p  p>  r.  hM  the  w  •« 
froia  ^nin*'  to  O  eje«'li  '•-Blm«mimg4m{M 
(Itl.    ]  Pantograph. 

Afi'T  a  i*i«r«*lul  'X^mlna  '«»•.  w»»  ^mn 
ch^erluHy  mx    «.!  7**«    Lit4U  C«rP*''«<t 

thNl  it  df(<0>  Vl*«    hll     th'      p'MlfiC     thkt     •  «• 

b«*tiii  lav  ii» « •♦  lip  nit  h»  it.f  p  r»»"  *•••*»»>• 
whfrf — Pkiladelpkia  F.piecopal  Recmr- 
der. 

It  I*  t»»e  cl»'Vrt'»-iil  lh1»»r  rt*"  If*  k^iid  «-H 
r'^nlif'j  111  America. — AexAary  (  (la«e.; 
Journal. 

TjiB  LiTT  I  '•oRi»>«Ai..— Orlalnljr  w^ 
huv»  8«  I'll  no  hii jr  ill  Uie  •h^pf  ui  ^ 
i*iiild*»  p-tp<»r  «b«<  h  ro«iliJ  c<»oip>*rr  «!  k 
th  8  whic»»  «*oi»»*-s  trt  us  foTi  ''Ver  lk« 
prairies.— /'•r/tesrf(MmiK)  D»iig» 


I 


Tbe  abnve  arn  onl}  a  tlih^  of  th«*  m^nf 
b«..iiii  ui  uoticisuur  you«*s  aoiuter 
rrtcvivtU 


Address, 


F«bw 


ALFRED  L.  SEWELL, 

Care  of  Dunlop,  Sewell  &  Spaulding* 

Chicago,  IU 


NEW  MnSIO-BO(»[  FOB  SOHOOl^. 


YOUNG  SINGER'S  MANUAL 


This  work  has  been  prepared  by  the  Teai4iere  of  Music  in  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools^  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  EdiKs- 
tion^  to  be  used  in  connection  with  and  in  addition  to 

THE  YOUNG  SINGER,  PARTS  I.  &  11. 


The  Manual  contains  a  large  amount  of  music  in  one,  two, 
Bud  THREE  PARTS,  Selected  from  the  works  of  Haydn,  MozarL, 
Bedhoveny  Mendelssohn^  and  from  the  acknowledged  head  of  writ* 
€r8  of  school-music  in  Germany,  Silcher.  Many  of  the  solfeggios 
and  exercises  are  adapted  from  the  dassioal  musia  of  modern 
times,  and  will  be  found  highly  interesting. 

It  also  contains  a  large  amount  of  music  suitable  for  exhibi- 
tions and  school  concerts. 

The  music  has  been  so  arranged  and  paged  as  to  avoid,  as  hr 
as  possible,  the  turning  of  leaves  during  the  singing, — a 
fiource  of  annoyance  in  most  music-books. 

It  is  believed  this  work  will  be  found  wdl  adapted  to 
requirements  of  jmblio  schools  throughout  the  country,  as  it 
been  prepared  by  those  who  have  had  much  experience  in 
instruction  of  children  in  the  art  of  singing. 


■*  r, 


Single  copies  of  either  of  the  three  ^bove-oamed  works, — ^Tki 
Singtr's  Manual,  Young  Singer,  Part  I,  or  Young  Singer,  Part  11, — ^wttt' 
\iy  teail,   postage  prepaid,    for  examination   with  a  view  to  fntrodfael 
25  o^ntt  per  eopj:  or  a  fini  tnpply  for  mtrodueHoHy  forwaffled  hf 
•tliervi8«,  freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  98.0U  yer  ^to**^  -^- 
Address  the  Publishers, 

SASaSNT,  WILSOK  &  HIWDM^ 

OincinnaU.  0*l«v1 


NEW   AND    IMPORTANT   SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

'  THE  ENGLISH   OF   SHAKESPEARE.     lll<i<l»lcd  Id  ■  n.ilaloi,-l<Ma  Cunm.-iimr}  «.  hl> 
'      'Jalla*  Obut."    Uf  QbOKOi:  L.  CKaIK,  I'rari'Hiiar  sf  Uinory  will   uf  EncDgb  l-Muriiwrc  In 
'     <!«<«■'■  CvlMgi.'BciriiM.     l:dltP(lti*iiili«itiir<l  rvriied  l>i>iKlan<Hliiioa,bf  W.J.  lii>LKE,Uuur 
rftlieliij{liSuIiooI,C»rdbr4i|,-,',  Ms.!.    I  vol.  iflmo.    Price  |:.TS. 

A  compuikia  Mul  ■D|ipl<'<Beui  to  uiy  uul  every  ediUaii  a[  SUaknpMroj  eqmHlly  idnpuil  lo  the  uwi 
ofUugencnl  teader,  mid  otXlK  itadentlii  geboalor  ccUc^.  A  mark  of  ■pt'dKl  Intcrcit  bwI  nl»t 
b  Iki  (tadf  of  tlw  'Uatory  oT  tlie  Eogllili  laugumgc. 

Cambridge    Course    of  I^byslon. 
THE    CAMBnrOOE    COURSE   OF    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS.    In  Three  |->n.. 

Pirt  I.   ColiMJoi,  Arthi^tlon,  Clifinlciil  ABnliy,  Kk>ctrk-iiy.     I'lrt  II.    Nuund,  l.ljlii,  lint.    P»rt 

IIL  OnTlIy,  Aitnmomy.    By  W.  J.  Hi.i.kk  >ud  J.  A.  UlLl.tiT,  Tenclic™  lu  llM  111^11  School. 

Cunhiidga,  Uui.     l^tnu. 

Thii  lerleii  tiia  bcm  prtpirwl  for  llic  Cmnbrlili;''  Hl(;h  School,  and  murb  Hie  grHlcr  portion  of  11 
liu  bM  tboronglily  iMifd  wllli  liruv  cliia»'ii  lu  ilul  kIiooI.  durlu)[  Ihe  pui  two  ymu-a. 

Tlw  Bnt  tolanif,  Inrlmllitg  Colw>lou,  Adbi'tiou,  Clicuilml  Aflluliy  iind  KledrkUy.  will  be  ready 
to  a  (*»  werki ;  anoHter  volume  will  prolmWy  br  ready  In  iuly,  and  the  Ihlnl  wMlilo  a  yi'ar.  The 
ts1bb«  wIU  be  UiBcd  [Toid  the  Uulverolty  ■'raaa,  C'lnibrltli^,  lu  IlicJr  luuaJ  elcgaut  itylr,  and 
Bialrrtml  wMli  luuaeniua  eii|{niluga  front  iU-Bl|,'ua  oiade  cxpnidy  fortba  work*. 

nZavlU'a    French    Series. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.  Belnj- «,  miempt  to  prc.nt.  in".  ™nel-e  aod  .y.lem.tlc  fcrw, 
Iba  Kaiendal  Prlndplai  of  tbe  rrcueb  l.aa{.-uiee.  To  which  la  a<lded  ■  >'rench,  >:BgliKh,  a>d 
Latin  Vorabul«r>-,  conUioInK  tho  most  rommon  wordi  in  Jrencli  which  are  derlvol  fren  Lalln. 
if  Edwaiid  11.  Vaqill,  a.  U.,  Sub.Mnater  In  the  Bostoo  L^Ua  HelieoL  1  vslanc,  ]:!mo. 
l"rlee  »1  JO, 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 
By  KinvABD  B.  Xaoill,  A.  If.    I2m>.    Viiee  7i  ttnU. 

AN  HfTROIHJCTORV  FRENCH  READER  i  Containing  UraBvatleirt  Eiterelin 
prs^TeailTely  airaDgi^.  Famlllnr  ConTFTHtioa*  On  raiiaua  auh|ecl>.  and  Srlerliooa  for  UcadlOK 
am  DvcLnnatloa  :  tog.-tliet  with  Enplannlory  Nottn.  Kefcreneeitotbe  Aulhur'"  Frvncb  Grsmmar, 
andiiaadeqaatsDIcttDnary.     By  KuWAKn  II.  Uaiiii.i,.   IvoI.  IlIdo.   (To  be  reuJyJa  a  r<nr  daya.) 

A  FRENCH  PROSE  BOOK.  ConMlnlns  choico  8.lMllooa  from  the  beat  French  Proat 
Writer^  (Voca  the  Time  of  Louia  XIV.  to  the  prrapnt  Pay.     (In  prepamllon.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  FRENCH  POETSi  lucludlos  Btoenphlml  Sketcbea, 
a,  and  a  DkUoBary.    (In  preparatloa.) 
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'FIGHTING  AGAINST  WRONG,  AND  FOR   THE  GOOD,  THE 

TRUE  AND   THE  beautiful:* 

FOR  BOTS  AND  GIRLS. 

The  Inttae  Corporal, 


Acknowledged 

Best  Clilldreii's  Paper  In  Amerieal 

Published  Monthly  by 

ALFRED  Xi.  8EWELL,     -  -   Chicago,  SL 

PRICE  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR,  JS  ADVANCK 

SubacflpHtna  can  he  BemiaUikrouffh  the  year,  and  toill  be  mtppUed  wUA  bmek 
numbers,  either  from  July  or  January,  as  aU  must  hej^  with  one  oj 

these  two  mouths. 


BT«rj  pet—n  «li»  ska II  teod  tU  rab 
MrtbeTt,  »Bd  six  dollars,  will  reeeW«  mt 
%  pramiam,  one  extr  •  copy  for  one  year. 

Other  Udaoeneala  for  Urg^r  •imbe, 
Clrealart  post  free. 

All  psfea  ara  eloelrotyped.  and  back 
BBMbera  emn  always  bo  fiiniithed. 

Baftd  Wliat  the  F«pen  Bay. 

It  mirwdif  Mcsli  §v*rf  tkiUr^nU  p*p9r 
ihmt  w  kmvw  •/  in  ikU  Muutrf  ^Cku 
CMW  B9*niug  J»mrmml. 

Thb  Utti  b  ToaroRAL  — ThoPhlUdol- 
pbla  Ckrittien  Mvcete  aayc :  «*Tlio 
beat  pspar  lor  cbUdfen,  pubHahod  1b 
thlaffrf^at  country  of  onr*,  ta  Th»  iAttU 
C*rp»rmi.  It  Is  a  geai  In  the  oatalorne 
of  monthlies.*' 

Pornojft  PhlladelphU  Dmilf  Ptms 
•nys  of  It :  ^  Tk0  liuU  Cffrml  is  d«s- 
Mtt  cil''  «•  kerrMtsktUrsuUfpsr 
iu  Jtmeriee  <« 

W§  ««««•!  «ey  <#•  ffUMitin/avsrof  this 
beaatiful  pup^r.'— Brf an  (O  )  Pr§»». 

Tk*  Littie  Osrpsrml  sparkles  ell  OTor 
with  f  Ivaelty  and  entertainment.  It  la, 
withont  doobt,  the  best  and  eheapest 
Children**  paper  pobllshed  anywhere.— 
Jfor«A«l/(Ml'-h.)  auttemmn. 

Thb  LiTTLBCltBPOBAL-— ThoBfhmod 
estly  ealllniE  Itaelt  by  a  snbordlnate  title, 
It  Is  really  b  T«ry  Mi^r  General  among 
the  children's  m*>^z\n9P- —  Cksnemgs 
V^legrepk^  (Zforwleh,  A.  Y.) 

Tbb  LiiTLB  CoBFOBAL  Is  tho  most  Ib- 
teresilnf  and  InsiraetlTo  monthly  In  the 
Union. ~£#«U«et/ls  J^umml 

Tbb  Littlb  Cobpobal  Is  BBlTersally 
admitted  to  be  the  beat  JtiTeoite  peper 
BOW  Ib  exlstOBee.  —  I>a*«f»«  Dmilf 
Times, 

ItahoBldbe  1b  ereiy  honaehold,— JT. 
T»  Tsesker, 

It  atrltea  the  rtfht  k^.  aed  la  admlra- 
ble-'BOtther  heavy  Borallly,  bntaimpte, 
fresh,  baovaat,  aad  oBrneat.— i^deaw 
(N   T.)  risUsr. 

Its  Inluence  fbr  coed  bbb  nerer  be  es- 
UmBted. 


lBdeed«  there  is  bo  paper  of  th«  kl»4 
published  thstapprnaehea  ft  aaa  |«v«ttllB 
Joarnal  -^Pstigkkssfsis  J>«ffp  Prsae. 

Of  all  the  ehkldren's  pipera  «h«rk  mm 
competitors  for  the  pBtvonace  of  the  p«%- 
He,  we  know  of  bc  one  whteh  a*  nvBrty 
tpproz' males  to  our  stendard  of  wkaA 
sBch  a  napersbAuld  be.  The  tornae  saw 
m<»8t  liberal.~#e<eela  (S.T.)  JI«w»bliaBw 
Advscmts, 

The  efeildrea  will  he  belierBndbBppiBr 
f^ora  readinir  ii.—Bsnrf  (III.)  CnrUr 

Tki,  lAtHs  Ceryerel  lenlly  exeele  BBf 
^!t*!^l'*  P'per  we  hBTO  aeea.— #eMa«tf 

We  consider  it  the  best,  decl4odW  tke 
best  loorBBl  of  the  kind  for  ebltdr^si  iknft 
weeveranw.-'Jtaril/'lJU  relief,  fICww 

Title,  Pa.) 

7ft«  LitUs  Csrpsrei  Is  at  hewd.  TlMf« 
never  was  a  better  peper  printed  fee 
children.  We  ahouM  desire  no  brtloff 
miiBument  to  leaTo  behind  ve  la  |Im 
world  thna  the  rratltude  ef  ihw  ItlOB 
folks  who  read  this  paper,  all  tb«  vwf 
from  Maine  to  OresoB.->B|eeml«Lrdab 
(III.  )l>e»liyr«P*.  -v—^ 

After  a  eareftil  axamtna  Ion*  we  eaa 
cheerfully  aay  of  7*iks  Uule  Cerpmrmi^ 
that  it  deserTos  all  the  praiee  tka%  i>^e 
been  lartshf^d  upon  it  bv  the  preea»r«nr« 
where.— ^MIedci>Ale  EpUe^pmi   ^ 


It  Is  the  elererest  thlnr  of  lla  klmd  y«| 
realised  In  Amerien.— Jles^Mrf  (Mme^ 
Jewruei, 

Tbb  tiTTLB  CoBFOBAL.— Cerla^ly  v« 
hare  seea  BoihUic  la  the  shape  ^f  Z 
chlld'a  paper  whhh  co«ld  eompara  vIlK 
this,  which  comes  to  as  Arom  ovar  tka 
pralrlea.— i>#r<lead  (MalBe)  M>mU§. 


The  above  are  oBly  a  titk*  of  Ike  i     _ 
beauUtuI  aotlees  oar  yoaag  aeldlev  Um 
recwircd 
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ttfllanH  <f  jch00l  i0«'tital 


FOR    1867— VOLUME    XII. 


In  entering  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Indiana  Scuoot  Jotjrnat^ 
the  Publisher  would  say,  that  arrangements  have  been  perfected  to  in- 
crease the  original  mutter  of  the  Journal,  and  it  is  his  determination  to 
make  the  Journal  second  to  no  other  educational  Journal  in  tlie  country* 
and  the  Publisher  trusts  that  those  interested  in  the  educational  jir«»gT%>« 
of  our  State  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  the  Journal  their  hearty  and 
cordial  support;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  old  subscribers  will  not  only  con- 
tinue their  subscriptions  but  forward  others. 

Prof.  Gko.  W.  Hos8,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  fr»r  iha 
State,  will  remain  in  charge  of  ibe  Edit<)rial  Department,  assisted  l>j  a 
corps  of  able  contributors. 

The  Journal  will  contain,  as  heretofore,  from  32  to  48  png^es  rending 
matter,  and  printed  on  fine  paper;  no  expense  shall  be  spared  in  the  me- 
chanical department. 

The  Publisher  makes  the  following  liberal  terms  for  subscription, 
which  will  be  found  more  favorable  than  those  offered  by  any  other  edu- 
cational Jouimal'. 

Single  subscriptions,  per  annum $1    SO 

Six  copies  " 7   50 

Ton     "    or  more  "  per  copy 1    20 

Fifty  copies  for  $60,  and  a  copy  of  Webster's  New  Illustrated  Diction- 
ary, or  Lippincott's  new  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  ti»  th« 
getter  up  of  the  club.  One  hundred  copies  for  $120,  and  a  silver  mounted 
Magnetic  Globe  worth  $40. 

Clubs  may  bo  formed  at  any  time,  and  names  sent  as  soon  ns  nbtnined. 
as  a  Register  is  kept,  so  that  when  the  names  sent  amount  to  the  Preinjatii, 
it  will  ' '  ibrwarded  as  desired. 


CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PUBLIGATIONS. 

I  will  send  the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  the  *•  Little  Chief*'  tot 

one  year  ft)r , J$l  Ys 

Journal  and '"O/^r  Young  Folks''  for 2  25 

Journal  and  "/I /^w</c,"  for 4  50 

Journal  and  "//i7^/c  Corpo?'(ii''  for 2  <K) 

Journal  and  "  AW^A    Wesfern  Farmer''  Tor 2  Oo 

Journal  and  **€>»<r  *S^Aoo(  ZMv  ri.s<7or,"  for ^,     2  25 

Journal  and  ^^  Rivers Ule  Magazine , ^.,    2  75 

PayrtienU  always  in  advance  and  oil  8ut>scriptio7is  discontinued,  without 
notice,  a«  soon  as  term  expires.  Money  may  be  sent  at  my  risk  bv  i*.  O* 
Onler  or  Express — if  in  small  sums  by  Mail. 

JOHN  J.  PARSONS,  Publlsber* 

[NoTK.— Names  of  piirtiot  clubbing  need  not  all  he  at  the  same  Post  Office.] 


NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

C'riillc's    1'^iiiiIIhIi    of  l-<l)(ik:<-Mpuure. 

THE  ENOLI8H  OF  SHAKESPEARE.    1lli.-ir.,r.-l  r,  ™  l-.i .,„-„-, I  (Vn.i„..,u;,r>- o,. 

-JuUiu  Cir™r."    Ily  (ii-.i-m...  1..  1  imik,  l'ru.W«.ir  •,(  IliHi.iry  jt  t:iiM!|Hli  J.iHTiUun 

Qiwen'i  Collf),-*-'.  Uclrn>I.     KMiUi\  frum  llii'  lljinl  nvlH-J  loiHlounUlUiu.l-y  W.J.  Ki.i.i'i'.,  Mai 
of  tlielllgli:^liuul,  ('iiiiiWlrl;{.',  Mu•^L     I  till,  ir.iii..     fri.i' t>.:^. 

.UH>l'-li"-ul  W  «iy  KBd  L-n-ry  tilitioii  of  SLiak.-oiH'nrr;  I'riunlly  wlniiUil  lo  the 


nbrldKw    C:oursu    of  I'liyxUTH. 

THE    CAM8RIDOE    COURSE   OF    ELEMENTARY    PHYSICS.    I"' 

- nlciil  Affliiiir.  ■'^I'VIriiHy.     l-.rt  II.    titmii.l.  Uijlil, 

1.3.  Ki.i.tK  kiid  J.  A.liii.i.KT.TtiK'hcn  lu  tlit  1< 

nii-riiiiiliriili.1'  lllj;li  RrlKHil,  MHl  mni'h  llif  [tn'itir  , 

.luu,  A(ll>r»iuu,  <'b('iuH'iil  Afltiiily  niHl  KWIiitliy,  t 
II  |>r(>>iiil<ly  l»-  nwly  In  July,  nuil  il,,.  third  wltliln  i 
I'nlvi-r-ltr  IViwi,  (.-■nhrM4,'>-,  In  ilnJr  uioiil  vWe"' 
KB  nvm  ili'slipis  mwlc  upn.kily  for  ((«■  wurkh 


Rf  EnWARD  H.  UAtai.1.,  A.  M.,  Sub  Maxli-r  In  llio  IKxtuu  Ijiliii  S^Iim.!.     1   v..Jui>ii>.  I'jriiu. 

Prim  tl.-Vi. 
A   KEY   TO  THE    EXERCISES    IN    THE  AUTHOR'S    FRENCH  CRAMMAR. 

By  Eiriv.iun  H.  Haoili..  A.  M.     I'Jmo.     Vrm-  Ir.  cc>iit«. 
AN     INTRODUCTORY     FRENCH     READER  :     C.mt,.l„tnf    tiraminhlt™!    ExcrrlM,, 

proBreinirelr  iiiTiin|i«l,  >''iunlllir  CoDvcnutluna  on  varJuiii  eubjvcti'.  mitt  Si'irciions  Tor  Keiulliii; 

and  Declnmitlaa  :  InerpllKT  wKh  Kxplanntory  NotFo.  Kclirrn^pi  to  the  Antbor'i  PrnnrhUminmiir, 

and  an  adeqnntc  I>lFtloiHi7.     By  Edwakh  H.  Haoili.   lioLl^ma.  (To  bo  rewlylu  ■  few  diyi.) 
A     FRENCH     PROSE     BOOK..  C.nliiliiliiK-eholn'  Sflerllon.  from  Ihp  U-t  Fnnch  Pro« 

Wiltera,  ftom  Uie  TlmQ  of  Louii  XIV.  lo  Ihe  prv^enl  IXiy.    (Iri  pri-piirKlli>nO 
SELECTIONS     FROM    THE     FRENCH     POETSl    InrludiuK  moeriphicM  Skptrhfi, 


NoUi,  Batbrtacea,  and  a  Dietloiwrr.    ( In  pi^panHon 


The  National  System  of  Fenmanship. 


M    ill  I  ^ 

i'tliil  iW 


lopular,  and  the  most  eiteasiTaly  used  of  any  ayBt^m  In  the  vorlu  '. 
•ialng  300  copie»,  sent  postpaid,  for  50  eta. ;  to  tearhm  for  Si  rti. 
talBlng  pattlcnlar  dricriptloni  and  notieea  of  Ihe  aboie.  addrcai 

OilOSBY  &  AIFS#OETH,  117  Wwhington  Street,  Boston, 


A  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

Having  liresitly  increased  their  fac  litlep  for 
Bupplying 

School  Fnrfliture, 


By  erei^tinK  in  Chicaj^o  the  Janjf.:if  war  nfncfori/  in  the  eoimtiy  for  ihat  purpose,  would 
roHpoc'tfully  cull  the  attention  of  fmrt  esdesirin>;  mjcIi  to  itieir  extensive  assortment  of 

SCHOOL   lESK^  AND  SEATS, 

mnnv  of  whi'Mi  are  now  in  (h'sii^n,  nn<l  which  for  qiuilitv,  finish,  nnd  dirrability,  are  iin- 
siir[»"isse(l  by  any  East  or  WcKt.  AW*"  Also  Oi«'FiCE'DiSSKtt  of  all  Ptyles,  Cherry 
or  Bluek  \V;ilnut,  mrulc  to  order. 

HOLBROOK'S  LIQUID  SLATING  FOB  BLACKBOABD8 

The  first  aivl  he^t  ever  in:\nufactured.     Alter  a  ten-years  trial,  it  Mii-ntixins  its  reputation 
Every  cun  wMrrnnted.     Pints.  Ouarts,   Ilnlf-tiallonM,  and  Gallons. 
EXCLUSIVE  SALE  THROUGWWT  THE  WEST  OF 

'■'THE    TTISTXOIST    'V^Ji^.'JEl    OHTj^^ftT," 

Rc'omineNded  by  rien.  U.  S.  Grant  and  many  others. 

EXCIJ^SlvA  SALE  THIiOVGJIOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
HOIiBROOK'S    SCHOOIi    AF^ABATUS, 

Aa  perfected  and  tnannfactured  by  Pwioht  (lyi.nKOOK,  Esa.,  embracing  Globes,  Tellu- 
rian", Forms  and  Soli<l.s,  etc  ,  etc.,  and  everythiiii;  desiraole  for  illustration  in  school* 
••f  .'dl  ffradc".      Aiiion^   the  many  ediu;ators  who  have  lecommcivlal  in  partiettlar  the 
H'M.BU'M.K  Apimi  ATI'S  iiii;iht  U'  Mentioned  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Kewlon  Bateman, 
Kichard  Edwanlx,  John  I),  rhilbrick.     Publishers  of 

MITCFIKLLS  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  nmpM  nrc  usc«l  throiiKhont  the  New  Enijland  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana. 
ami  rno'-e  gMicrdly  than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very 
latent  ch  inui'S  in  IwiinnJury,  are  better  and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  aeriea 
in  .\nierica.    Also  of 

CAMP'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  8ERIBS : 

I.  CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GF:ogRAPHY,  with  Maps  and  Engravings.    Ketail  j^rice  fiOtriji. 

II.  CAMP'S  INTERM  KDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  embellished  with  up- 

wani  of  .'>()  EnixraA  inj^s 80  etm* 

III,  CAMP'S  HIGHER  (tEOGRAPHY.  A  System  of  Mo<lem  Geogra- 
phy—  IMiysical,  I'filita'iil,  nnrl  Descriptive, — with  Maps  eorres- 
JKiiidijiK  with,  r»r  cx('r<i»<cs  fr.nn  Mitchell's  Outline  WjiJI  Maps," 
and  illustrated  by  over  One  Hundred  Enu;iavui/^i,  engraved  ex- 
j>reMsly  for  this  work .^...$l,tJO 

tSf  Special  terms  for  first  intiodiiction. 

CAMP.S   MAPPING  PLATES Price  per  set  f.O  cents. 

The  advantM<;es  of  Map- Drawing  arc  otlcrrd  in  its  mostea^y  and  simple  form  in  th« 
use  of  the.H4'  Mapping/  Plates. 

CHARTS  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS.  ^ 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  (.•.r,;».^itT  We^^tcrn  sale.) 

PAYSON,  DUNToN  A-  .•^CKIRNEirs  WRiriNt;  TABLETS. 

COLTONS  COLORED  GEOCJRAPHICAL  CARL^. 

\Lso  punLiencRs   or 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHAKTS, 

^ith  various  Mountings.     Also  Diai^ram  of  Human  Eve— something  n^w. 
ter  D<>cnptiv(  VircuUxrs  <uvi  lUu»(ratal  Cafa/omicii  with  Price  li.^tfunw.hoi,,H  appOcatiOH. 

A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

^'^•^^'  63  Washington  Street,  (Crosby'.s  0]>era  House,)  CHICAGO. 
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TH£  LirTLB  CORPORAL— The  best  Juvenile  paper  in  America.    Terms,  $1  a  year,  Pi 
ebowlngbeautifal  premiums,  ten  cents.    Any  teacher  or  superintendent  seodlng: 
oatoCBee  address  will  receive  free,  by  maU,  a  novelty,  which  will  add  interest  to  an>  si 


PROSPECTUS 
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FOR    1867— VOLUME    XII. 


In  entering  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Indiana  School  Joitbnal 
the  Publisher  would  say,  that  arrangements  have  been  perfected  to  in. 
crease  the  original  matter  of  the  Journal,  and  it  is  his  determination  to 
make  the  Journal  second  to  no  other  educational  Journal  in  the  country 
and  the  Publisher  trusts  that  those  interested  in  the  educational  progress 
of  our  State  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  the  Journal  their  hearty  and 
cordial  support;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  old  subscribers  will  not  only  con- 
tinue their  subscriptions  but  forward  others. 

Prof.  Gko.  VV.  Hoss,  Suporintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State,  will  remain  in  charge  of  ihe  Editorial  Department,  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  able  contributors. 

The  Journal  will  containi,  as  heretofore,  from  32  to  48  pages  reading 
matter,  and  printed  on  fine  paper ;  no  expense  shall  be  spared  in  the  me- 
chanical department. 

The  Publisher  makes  the  following  liberal  terms  for  subscriptioD, 
which  will  bo  found  moro  favorable  than  those  offered  by  any  otheF  edi>- 
cational  Journal : 

Single  subscriptions,  per  annum $1  50 

Six  copies  " 7  50 

Ten     "    or  more  "  percopy 1  20 

Fifty  copies  for  $60,  and  a  copy  of  Webster's  New  Illustrated  Diction^ 
ary,  or  Lippincott's  new  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  "World,  to  the 
getter  up  of  the  club.  One  hundred  copies  for  $120,  and  a  silver  mounted 
Magnetic  Globe  worth  $40. 

Clubs  may  be  formed  at  any  time,  and  names  sent  as  soon  fts  obtained 
as  a  Begister  is  kept,  so  that  when  the  names  sent  amount  to  the  Premium, 
it  will  •-'  -brwarded  as  desired. 


CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS. 

I  will  send  the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  the  ^^  hUtU  Cfuef  for 

one  year  for ., .$i  75 

Journal  and  **Owr  Young  Folhs^^  for «.^, 2  25 

Journal  and  "-(4 //ar^^zc,"  for 4  so 

JouR^AL  and  "//i^^/d  Corporal'^  for 2  00 

Journal  II nd  *'A'o7'M    Western  Farmer''^  for...,. .,.   2  00 

Journal  and  "  Ow7' *9c//oo/ /)rty  r/.stYor,"  for 2  25 

Journal  and  ^^  Rivfrrside  Afagazihe 2  75 

Payments  always  in  advarice  and   all  subscriptions  discontinued,  without 

notice,  as  soon  as  term  expires.     Money  may  be  sent  at  my  risk  by  P.  01 

Order  or  Express — if  in  small  sums  by  Mail. 

JOHN  J.  PARSONS,  Publisher. 

[Note.— Names  of  parties  clubbing  Dced  not  ail  be  at  the  same  Post  Office.] 


NEW    AND    IMPORTANT    SCHOOL    BOOKS. 

C^rnllc'4    ]::ii|i;llMti    or  Hhakospuare. 

THE  ENGLISH  OF  SHAKESPEARE.  lUu-tran-J  iiin  n.Hi.la^-k-il  r>>mni..i.i:iry  «;i  i.l- 
-jBliu.  Cir..ir."     Ily  lit...Hi...  I-Uuii.,,  IVuri'f.ur  ul   IllMury  Mul  gi' KualWi   I.IKT»tuiv  In 

of  Ihc  llt<,'li  Sviiuol,  Ciiiiil>rW;!.'.  Mini.     I  vol.  ir.rau.     I'rkv  Jl.rs. 

Id  lliB  >tiidy  of  the  lil»tury  uf  the  >:ut;ljih  luiguasi-'. 

Oai<i>>rl(Isu    Course    of  l>liy»il<>8. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS,  lii  ll.rw  P.rli. 
P«n  I.  Colipsion,  Adlii-^loii,  l'li«iiteil  Afflnilj,  KW.:lrl.-Hy.  I'iirt  II.  S..UU.J,  l.)-l,i,  ll.-„t.  Pan 
III.  Gravlt)',  Artroiioiiiy.     By  W.  J.  Hin.vf.  uid  J.  A.  Uili.et,  Tc.cIu-m  Hi  ilic  lll^li  Scliool, 

'ni<>«rw>  111*  bet'u  pr.'|>on'J  turlliv  L'i<n]bH.I;.i'  lli;jli  S.-1iwil,  inil  niu.'li  llif  jjrvnlcT  jiorlian  of  It 

The Br»t  volunip,  Inilucllii;;  (.'oIht.iuii,  A(JIh-»uii,  (:ll.^nl,■Hl  Aniiily  iind  Kli'rtrli'lty,  n III  be  rendy 
laiiffir  wGckii;  nnoiliur  mluiue  will  iirulwltly  Ih' fi'wly  In  July.nud  ilii.'i]ilrrl  uUlilii  n  yrnr.  The 
•olunn  will  bi-  IsiueJ  (roiu  lliv  lul.-.T>lty  Vku,  Cuu.liiuJi;,.,  lu  tl„.lr  u,.uiil  fl.'UMil  .lyli-.  miil 
lUiuIntcil  with  DuniEroiu  vuijriivlni.i'  (roni  tk-BJsin  nwili,-  <'ji|irri,iiy  for  llic  Horks. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  iteins  mi.  utlpinpt  lo  |m>Ki.|it,  In  n  mnrtwnnU  nymTniitlc  torni, 
till'  K«>cnllal   PriUi-llilc.  of  1  lie-  French  ljini,ii«sc.    To«Lilrh  1r  i»lil.-d  n  Kr-'iii-U,  Kii^jU.h,  ind 

By  EnwARD   tl.  U.uiill,  A.  ».,  Sub-Miulrr  iu  IIk'  Uoiidu  Litla  Si^hool.    I  volume,  Vaao. 

Price  •I.M. 
A  KEY   TO  THE    EXERCISES    IN    THE  AUTHOR'S    FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

By  Euw.iRD  H.  Uacill,  A,  M.     ]:tnio.     I'rici'  7Ti  ccale. 
AN     INTRODUCTORY     FRENCH     READER  l    Coiidilnlng    Graminiillral    K«Mi»ei 

*Bd  DcclamitlDD  r  to^i'tlicr  wlrh  Kxplnnirory  Nah-n.  Iti'frmirPH  la  tlic  Author's  fr.'nrh  tirunnMr. 

*nd  HI  ndequate  Dlrtloiiitry.  Ity  KiiwAHri  H.  Umiii.U  I  vol.  i:.-mD.  (Tu  br  raidylu  ■  few  days.) 
A    FRENCH     PROSE     BOOK.     Crnilnililni.'  rhoW  lielecHonii  from  Ihe  bril  Frfiich  I>n>ai' 

Write™,  from  Ihe  TImP  of  l^uis  XIV.  to  Ihc  prpa.-nt  Day.    (In  prrpiirnllon.) 
SELECTIONS     FROM     THE     FRENCH     POETS:    Includiog  Blogriphlral  Sketchte, 

Soteii,  Kefcrcnrea,  uiit  a  DIctLunary.    [In  pirpuratlon.) 


The  National  System  of  Penmanship. 


ill 


^i  W  i 


MM 

The  beat,  moat  popular,  and  the  most  exCennlvely  used  of  aD7S7atem  in  the  frorldt 
ipnliDPn  book,  CODtai Ding  300  Eoplea,  sent  poBtpoid,  for  50  cl».;  to  tonrhnrh  (or  23  MI. 
For  ClroaUra,  eonUloidg  pDitlcular  dpacrlpllona  and  notlwa  of  tht  abovp,  iddrfM 


i.H.  ANDREWS  (Sc  CO., 
School  Fnrnitnre, 


BEATS, 

tnnay  of  which  nrr  n«r  in  ilpkiicn,  niid  which  tot  quntiiy,  flnisli,  wtd  diimUlilT,  nrc  ua. 
■■■rtKijoed  l<v  nny  Eii-t  or  Wcei.  B«-  Alu>  OFFICE  DESBH  of  nil  ecyles.  Cherry 
or  Bln.:k  W.iluul,  m.iJ;  In  onlrr. 

HOLBBOOE'S  I.IQinD  81.  A-TING  FOR  BLACEBOABD3 

Excf.uftnusALi-:  turi'UQU'Hit.thb  weut  up 
"THE   TTiTIOIsr    "WTA-Ift    CHA-KT," 

tocomnipNJcd  b>-  lif n.  U.  S.  Griut  anii  m«ny  oiin-n, 
BXCLVSIVE  SAI£  TIIRUVOUOUT  THE  VyiTED  STATES  OP  THE 
HOLBBOOB'B    8CHOOI.    AFFABA.TU8, 
A^  perterteil  unci  mnmifiM-liired  bv  Dwioht  Howbouk,  Eag.,  cnibrHcmn  RTobe»,  Ti-llu- 
min,  F(iriii> Hint  ^ciliilj,  pi«., Pit., ■ml everything rie«iMiblp  6ir  illusirjiion  in  (hh-™!! 
■'full  entdi'i.      Amoiiii  tha  imny  RliiCHiont  who  hfite  icaumxewlBl  in  pnrficulnt-  tht 
Hni.Biu^EAFi'iiiaTi'aiiiitihllo-Mi'nitaneilthe  Hon.  Uenrr  lUrnanl,  Neuioa  Hatemnn, 
Hwhnnl  iiil«»rdi>.  John  [i.  Phtlbrlik.    I>nliliiiherii ol 

MITCHELL'S  SEKIES  OF  OUTLWE  MAPS. 

Theae  mnpa  lae  llxpct  IhmiiKhaut  Iho  N<!«  Eiii^lnnd  Stnl«s.  Npw  lork,  Ohio,  Indiniu. 
will  mo't  ^ni-mllr  inmi  miy  ulliFru  in  Iho  Weslecn  suilss.  They  reprraenl  Uic  Tery 
iRteit  ch>iiigi.-i>  in  boundnry,  nrc  better  sad  lUDra  widely  knotrn  thwi  any  olher  senen 
in  Aineho.   AIm  of 


;AMP'F( INTERMEDIATE  QROIillAPHY,  einbe1h»l: 

MMP-:*  HIGHER  (lEiiGRAPHV.  A  Sv^lem  of  Modem  Gfogra- 

•  -    "" -■    ■'-' -'  ■"-■hptive.-H-'-   "■■-  

b>hell'»  Oul 

WW  Bpei^iil  terms  Tor  flnt  introdUFtlon. 

CAMP.H  MAITINH  PLATES Price  per  net  M  centa. 

Thendv,mi«Ei'«i>f  Miip-lHKwingarooirerBdinitsniiHlBuay  nod  iimplc  (brm  ii 

"charts'and  tablets  of  all  kinds. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCITODI.  TABLETS  (fj-rfarfivWesurn  wit-.) 

I'AYSON,  DUN'rtIN  A  fritlllMCK'S  WHITINH  TABLETS. 

CULToNri  CuLUHEDIlEiXiRAPHlCAL  CAKPS. 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  •nriuiiH  Monnlinii.    Al<u  Dinuram  ot  Uiimnn  Eye-Honielh.ng  new. 
m-  Datr^iwCiitiin<ca>«i  lOii'hMol  lianlflK-tiuMh  Pnce  till  Si"—  ■"" 


"ppUaiNoii. 

A.  H.  AITDBEWS  &  CO., 

street,  tCroaby's  Opera  House,)  CHICAGO. 


it 
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STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
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THE  SUPERliNTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


CJUCOROIC    W.    HOSS*,     Kditor 

INDIAXAPOLIS. 


I    TEBMS :  $1.60  per  annum,  in  advance.  Single  copies,  20c. 
I    Any  one  sending  Five  Subscriptions  will  receive  a  copy  without  charge. 


All  editorial  matter  for  the  Journal  should  be  sent  to  the  Editor,  Geo.  W.  Hoss, 
and  all  other  matt-er — ^advertiscmentn,  snhscriptionH,  requesta  for  extra  copies  of 
JouHXAL,  requests  for  change  of  addres.s  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  publisher,  Jouk  J.  Pab- 
80MB.    Please  obf^erve  the  above,  aud  prevent  delays. 
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THE  LirTLE  CORPORAL— The  bosl  juvenile  paper  in  Amerira.    TeroDS,  %l  a  year,  Sample 
H^V,  lh'>wingbdauiirul  premiiirtu,  leu  cgnts.    Any  toaihor  or   superintendent  sending:  his  or 
liir poitofHce  address  will  receive  free,  bv  nm'l.  a  novelty,  which  will  add  interesllORn)  scbooi. 
Address,  ALFKKD  L.  S£W£LL,  Publisher,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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PINNEO'S  GRAMMATICAL  SERIES. 


PiNNEo's  Seriks  has  lately  been  coinplete<l  by  the  publication  of 
two  new  works:  *^ Exercises  in  False  Syntiix"  and  " Kxercises  for 
Parsing  and  Analysis/'  The  Series  is  now  believed  to  be  more 
comprehensive,  thorough,  and  complete  than  any  other  published. 
It  embraces  the  following  books : 

riNN^O'S  PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 

PINNEO'S  ANALYTICAL  GRAMMAR, 

PINNEO'S  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

PINNEO*S  GVIDE  TO  COMPOSITION, 

PINNEO*S  EXERCISES  2JV'  FALSE  SYNTAX, 

PINNEO'S  EXERCISES  EOR  PARSING  AND  JLNALLYSIS. 

Pinneo's  Primary  Grammar  is  well  adapted  t^  the  work  of  teacb«-.i 
iDg  beginners.  It  is  simple,  concise  and  practical.  Just  the  book  for  J 
Common  Schools. 

Piiiiieo*B  Analytical  Grammar  is  a  more  thorough  and  comprel 
sive  work ;  explaining  the  intricacies  of  the  language,  and  designed  fori 
advanced  pupils. 

Pinneo's  English  Teacher  is  a  complete  manual  on  the  structure  ai 
analysis  of  sentences :  it  embraces  a  great  amount  and  variety  of  pi 
tical  exercises. 

Pinneo's  Guide  to  Composition  teaches  how  to  employ  the  £iigii 
language  correctly;  and  is  a  most  valuable  book  in  the  school-n 
It  fills  a  place  long  unsupplied  bj^  any  suitable  work. 

Pinneo's  Exercises  in  False  Syntax  embraces  full  explanations; 
illustrations   of  the   grammatical   use   of  language,   with   cauUai 
avoiding  the  common  errors  in  the  construction  of  sentences. 

Pinneo's  Exercises  for  Parsing  and  Analysis  includes 
and  varied  selections,  in  prose  and  verse,  from  the  standard 
and  American  authors,  with  copious  notes,  explanations,  etc.^'^ 
correct  methods  and  forms  of  analysis  and  parsing. 


Single  specimen  copies  furnislied  for  examination  wiili  a  Ttettf^* 
duction,  at  the  prices   annexed:    Pinneo's  English  Teacher,  35  centtf 
Composition,  30  cents;  False  Syntax,  25  cents;  Parsing  and  Analyst 
Liberal  terms  given,  when  ordered  for  first  introduction  in  place  qf- 
not  in  satisfactory  use.    Address  the  Publishers, 

SABGEliiT,  WILSON  &  HIHKUV 
CINCINNATI,  O] 
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III.  ANDREWS  (SCO., 

Having  greuUyinormsi'd  lhpiit«:iliiii'>fi.r 
Bupplving 

School  Fnrnitnrp, 

raipcciniily  call  [lip  iiitFiillDii  6t  |hu1i>'»  <lp?iring  >».l,-ii  .l,  i,..-.,  rA>in^i<i;<i<»ui>iuiu>  ui 

SCHOOL     UKSKS     AND    SKATS, 
HOLBBOOK'S  LIQUID  SLATING  FORBLACKBOABDS 

Eir-n-.iiiu:.rrriiil.'.l.    Pinla' otiKm,  il[.ll-G"llnii'i',  »nil  Gi'."lons.    *" 

EXri.lKHE  tiALE  THRilVQHIiVr  THE  VEST  OP 

"THE    TJnSTTOla-    'WJLie    CHABT," 

Rc^inmi-v-dcl  by  (^n.  U,  W.  fir.,,,  „,>.)  ,.,n„,  olhe™. 

EXChVSIVR  SALE  THliCVQUOVT  THE  VMTED  STATES  OF  THE 

aOLBBOOii'B    8CHOOI.    APPABATU8, 

Ab  pprfoi'lml  nn<l  innnxKi'tilrea  I.)-  rw,«HT  RoiiBrKm,  Em.,  cmhrwi,is  filobps.  Tellu- 

oT  all  KRHli-n.     Al>io„g  Ihi^  innny  rrJiiL-uuirK  wlia  liRve  iraiumtarlel  in  p-irliaitiir  tlic 
H»uisiK>K  ApF^nATva  iiiiiiht  he  Mrailonnl  the  Hon.  Hrnry  lUrnard,  NcHiao  Baif  l^H1^ 
•   Kiclisnl  E,l«nrrKJuhnIi.  Philbhi.'l(.    Fuhlinlurs  of 

MITCUKLLS  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  mnps  sw  ,isp.i  (liroiialiout  Il,c  New  BnxlHiici  Stnl«,  Npit  York,  Ohio,  riidittBii, 

•n>l  mo-n  g^npr,,!!]-  Ihnii  n,iy  Mltvn  i,i  llic  Wp^lprn  Klnlea.    They  ri'pnvent  the  rery 

CAHP*B  GEOGBAPHICAL  SERIES: 

I.  CAMPS  PRIMARVGE06IUPHV,  with  Maps  and  Engnvingn.   Bebul  |>ric««iclF. 
II.  CAMP-AINTEHMEDUTE  OEOGRAPHV, embellished »lihut>- 

witrd  oTM  EngnivingH _ __ ._ SO  el.-i. 

Ill,  CAMr:?  HltillER  liK(NjRAPHr.  A  Pplvm  or  Mwlern  OPagni- 
l>hv— Phyiii<ial,  Ililiiicil,  and  DevrlniivE,— nilh  Mi|>ii  iwrrei- 
1K),„lmgwiih,nrexeTi'i9)^n^niMiich<'ir)<Oulline  W:ill  Malm," 
Hiid  illiiBlratwl  by  ororUoe  Hundred  Engraving!,  engraved  ex- 


•W  Spei'inl  trnrn  Tbt  first  Introdnelion. 

C.UIP,S  MAPPJNO  PISTES „..  Price  per  aet  W  cenO. 

The  ndvanlnucH  of  Mnp-Ilmwing ore  offered  inlt.iinu9(ea<,y  and  Bioiulc  rorm 
OH- of  Ihcsii  MiippingPfiKeii. 

CHARTS  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

B0STOKPRIM.\KVSCl|ili>l,  TABLETS  (m(„siirWp»lpnn:,k.) 

I'AVSON,  DU.NInN  i  [^L-l!lllNK(tS  WltrriNii  TABLETS. 

CUl.Ti)N.<  CiLOKEDGEOORAI'HICAL  CARDS. 


CUTTERS  I'HYSiOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

ii,ii»n  Eye-someihing  new. 

(A  Price  ikll^iyiiijirdo-i  applinlf-B,.  1 

wnn'Rnrn  *  nn  * 
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BIN   FBA17KLIN  PBINT. 


TBB  LI ITLB  CORPORAL-Hm  best Javenlle  paper  in  America.   Terns,  11  ayosr,! 
pjv  •hr>wincb6anUralpreoiiuin4,  ten  cents.    Any  teaeher  or  superintendent  sendini 
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Mddnm  ALPRBD  L.  8BWBLL,  PnblUiier,  Chicago,  llUn 


.     CUTTER'S 

A«aTOMV,PHV8tOWCyAm)ByCl£ME, 

and  Anatomical  Charts. 

Mensm.  J.  B.  fjiPPiKcoTT  A  ('o.,  71fi  and  717  Mni'ket  8tiwt,  PliilHilclphm,  are  ihe  Wfl*» 
puMishers  of  my  series  of  books  upoo  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene  for  ii^ciiaols. 

M^ssrp.  A  H.  Andrkws  A  Ck).,tW  Wtishinatoii  street,  Chicngo,  III.,  are  the  sole  |.:J^- 
lishers  of  my  Anfttomioal  Charts  for  Schooln.  They  issue  the  charis  iu  good  atyle,  «u<i 
will  supply  the  Trade,  Teachers,  and  Kchooi  Trustees  at  hljeral  and  uiiiJorm  pnco«. 

Messrs.  A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  Co. 


Will  Bupply  my  books  and  chart:*,  for  KxamiBMtJoB  and  fatrod«cti«B,  a»  fol- 
lows: 

B  O  aK  S . 

Aiiutomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  4.08  pages, ..81.00 

Kjrst  Book  on  AnBtoiny,  Physiology  ana  Hygiene,  1»»  jwiges a» 

Human  and  Comp.  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  I.J2  )>age» 35 

CM  A  RTS. 

J^arge  colored,  mounted  plates*  1<)  in  set . . » 12.0ft  to  15.cx> 

DJHtriot  fcJehool,  colored,  mounted,  H  in  set  8.00  to    9,<»»» 

Large,  colored,  but  unmounted  charts,  10  in  set 7.60 

District  School,  colored,  but  unmounted  chart:*,  8  in  net 4.00 

Postage  and  express  charges  will  be  pai<l,  so  that  book.s  or  chartti  will  cost,  for  Kceut*- 

indtion  or  for  fntrwiucti/in,  <»xi.y  the  abive  prices. 

Books  and  chart.s  will  likewise  Ije  furnished  at  the  atove  rates,  for  ExaminafiOM  nn«l 
Iiitrodvcln>nf  by 

nemn.  J.  JL.  I^IPPIIVCOTT  A  Co.,  PliUadelpliUit 

CALVIN  OUTTEB,  Warren, Mass. 

The  following  arc  the  current  wholesale,  publisherH'  and  retail  prices  of  iny  Books 
and  Chart-d,  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louia,  at 
the  present  time,  1867  : 

Kftail  Prices.  BOOKS.  Pablishens  Prii*e.< 

$  1.70    Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  iM  pnges , $  i.i^ 

.8.'>    First  Book  oii  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  18t»  pages.  ..•..         .r."i 
.90    Human  and  Comp.  Anat.,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  1^  pages 40 

CHARTS. 

17.00    Large,  colored,  mounted  plates,  10  in  set,  3  feet  long •.  16.«>0 

11.00    District  School,  coloi-ed,  mounted  plates,  8  in  set,  2  feetlong..**.*  9.W 

8,ao    liarge,  colon  d,  but  unmounted  charts,  10  in  set 7.5P 

6.00    District  School,  colored,  but  unmounted  charts.  8  in  set..... 4.00 

Messrs.  A.  E  ANDREWS  &  Co, 

Al«o  manufaetuiv,  publish  and  supply  the  following  nseful  articles  for  Schools,  vis.: 

School  Fiiridiurt',  Desks  mid  Seats  of  ail  kinds.  School  Apparatus^ 

MifchrlVs  Ouithie  Maps,  Globes,  Charts, 

Ckunps  Ocofjraphieal  Seres, 

Etc.^  Etc. 

HOLBROOK  S  LIQUID  SLATE  FOR  BLACK  BOARDS, 

Acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any  other  manufifcctured. 

Holbrook's  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  of  all  Kln4» 

DIAGRAM  OF  THE  HUMAN  EYE, 

Like  Cutter's  Physiological  Charts,  nicely  colored. 

Send  for  illustrated  circulars,  and  catalogues  of  School  Fumiture,  Holbrook  Apitt^ 
ratus.  Maps  and  Charts,  or  Philosophical  Instruments. 

Address  A.  H .  ANDREWS  A  €•..  ClUau 

12-9-lt.  2d.c.  •      -»«w^ 


HOOL   BOOKS. 


■'•lilluii,  by  W.J.  II. 

c«r.>;  •.-quHlLjr ■tti|ii 


Y    PHYSICS.    mil»™i'«rti 

■nrt  II.    St-uiid,  Llijlil,  Kent.     Piir 
t:r,  Tfiiulicn  lu  llie  lUuU  t^'liool 


tmiy  Hiiil  Kli-Llrlt'llj,  wJll  be  r« 
,  mid  llie  lEilrd  wlllilu  n  ymr.  T 
,  lu  llivir  BPual  rli'giinl  itylp,  » 
>aly  IcirllK  ttork*. 


R'«   FREMCH  eaAMMAR 


Penmanship. 


\i  fill 

fiil'i!  lis 

|Wi:i  iff 
ill./-  'ii 


^CMalas,  cHiUBlag  pwUnilar  dHcriptloD*  iDd  notlcta  of  the  ibon,  uldiMi 

nUMHY  &  ATnaTORTlL  117  Wubiaetos  BtiMt,  ButOB. 


^Jfe 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  (fc  CO., 

Hariog  greatly  iocreased  their  facilities  for 
supplying 

School  Fornitore, 

By  erecting  in  Chicago  the  largest  mmwfaetory  in  the  country  for  that  purpose,  woald 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  parties  desiring  such  to  their  extensiTe  aMortin«xit  af 

SCHOOL     DESKS     AND    SEATS, 

many  of  which  are  new  in  design,  and  which  for  qnality,  finish,  and  darabtfity,  areUD. 
surpassed  by  nny  Blast  or  Westi  •9"  Also  OFFlOSi  DSSIlS  of  all  styles,  Cherry 
or  Black  Waluut,  made  to  order. 

HOIiBBOOK'S  LIQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBO ABBS 

The  first  and  best  ever  manufactured.    After  a  ten-years  trial,  it  sustains  its  reputation 

Every  can  warranted.    Pints,  Quarts,  Half-Gallons,  and  Gallons. 

EXCLUSIVE  SALE  THROUOHOVT  THE  WEST  OF 


RecommeNded  by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  many  others. 

EXCLUSIVE  SALE  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THS 

HOIiBBOOK'8    SCHOOL   AFFABATUB. 

As  perfected  and  manufactured  by  Dwtoht  Holbrook,  Esq^  erabracini;  Globes,  TeHu- 
rinns.  Forms  and  Solids,  etc.,  etc.,  and  everything  desirable  for  illustration  in  scho«l» 
of  all  grades.  Among  the  many  eduoitors  wtio  have  leeomnuncM  in  particti^iar  fche 
HoLBRitoK  Aftabaivs  might  be  Mentione<l  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Newton  Batemiuk,. 
Eichard  Edwards,  John  D.  Philbrick.    Publishers  of 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OP  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New  ISngland  States,  New  York,  Ohio,  Tndiana, 
and  mce  generally  than  uny  otiient  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  th«  very 
latest  changes  in  boundary,  are  betterand  more  widely  known  than  any  other  series 
in  America.   Also  of 

CAMP'S  OEOGBAPHICAL  8SBIES : 

I.  GAMP'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY,  with  Maps  and  Enffravings.  Betail  price  60 cte. 

II.  CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  embellished  with  up- 
ward of  50  Eugravings ,.r...      ' 80  cts. 

HI,  CAMP'S  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY.  A  System  of  Modem  Geogra- 
phy—Physical,  Political,  and  Descriptive, — with  Mnps  oorree- 
iv^nding  with,  or  exercises  from  Mitchell's  Ontlme  Wall  Maps," 
and  illnslruted  by  over  One  Hundred  Engravings,  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  this  work »... „ ....«^.. $!.«» 

•or  8pe<rial  terms  for  first  introduction. 

CAMP^  MAPPING  PLATES Price  per  set  60  cents. 

The  ftdviinta^i>s  of  Map- Drawing  are  otfered  in  its  moeteasy  imd  simple  fonii  in  the 
use  of  these  Mapping  Pistes. 

CHARTS  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

BOSTON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  (e^dunvc  Western  nale.) 

PA  YSON,  DUNTON  A  SCRIBNEK'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 

COLTONS  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

ALSO  PUBLISH KBS    Of    ■  ■■ 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

With  various  Mountings.    Also  Disi^mm  of  Human  Eye— flomethiog 
*»"  Dos^nptioc  Vuxular*  and  lUustrafod  CnUiloyuu  vith  Price  UitfumisJied  on 

A.  H   AHDBBWS  Si  CO.« 

****''*^-  W  Washington  Street,  (Crosby^s  Opera  Heuae,}  GHICUMUI^ 


/WJM'VMMf* 


TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


INTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


■CORUU     W.    UOSld.     Eklitoi 


H>  per  annum,  in  adTanoe.  Single  oopiea,  20o. 
I  Five  Subscriptions  will  receive  a  copy  without  charge. 


lid  he  MDlU  the  Editor,  Oto.  W.  Hosi, 
tc,  »e..  Ill  the  publisher,  Jaim  J.  P*(- 


INDIANAPOLIS :  ^ 

LISHBD  BY  JOHN  J.  PARSONS.  "Jfe 

No.  13  West  Maryland  Slrec'l. 


tfoge — 1!  Cait»  a  year   if  pai/t  in  advan 


lAI— The  brit  JuT'nIle  pi  par 


CUTTER'S 

and  Anatomical  Charts. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  LirPixcoTT  <fc  Co.,  715  and  717  Market  >«treet,  Philadelpiiiu,  siv  tb«»  *»(*• 
puMishers  of  my  series  of  books  ii|>on  Anatomy,  l*hy.'«iology  and  Hygiene  for  St'liool*. 

Messrs.  A  H.  Akprrwh  &  Co.,  ti3  WiiHliiiiffton  street,  Chiengo,  UK,  are  ttie  ^ole  pub- 
iishers  of  my  Anntomical  Charts  for  Si.hooJs.  They  issue  the  charis  in  good  style,  snd 
will  supply  the  Trade,  Teachers,  and  -chool  Trustees  at  liberal  Hpd  uiiiforai  pncoi«. 

Messrs  A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  Co. 

Will  supply  my  books  and  charts,  for  KxnminAtloit  nnl  f ntrodtivllwst,  .'is  fo^ 

lows : 

BOOKS. 

Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  4o8  Pases, fl.uo 

First  Book  on  Anatomy,  Phyniology  and  Hygiene,  1*)  (viges , 'A) 

Human  and  Comp.  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  132  pages :i5 

CH  A  RTS. 

Large  colored,  mounted  plates,  lo  in  set 12.on  lo  15.00 

District 8(jhool,  colored,  mounle<i,  8  in  set  8.<«ito  S.O^ 

Large,  colored,  but  unmounted  charts,  10  in  set 7.riO 

District  School,  colored,  but  unmounted  chart.'',  8  in  set 4.<» 

Post4)ge  and  express  charges  will  be  paid,  so  that  books  or  chart<  will  cost,  for  Keam' 
illation  or  for  Intiodudiun,  o.mly  the  ab*>ve  prices. 

Books  and  charts  will  likewi.se  \yo  furnished  ui  the  ahove  rate.**,  for  EratHittafitht  »nii 
Jrttroduetiont  by 

MeH»n.  J.  A«  LIPPIIVCOTr  «&  Co.,  Phlliidelpliiii, 

AND   MYSELF, 

CALVIN  CUTTER,  Warren, Mass. 

The  following  are  the  current  wholesale,  publishers'  and  ret  lil  prices  of  niv  Books 
and  Charts,  at  Boston,  New  York,  I'hilatlelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Loo-s,  jrf 
the  present  time,  18(i7  : 

Retail  Prices.  BOOKS.  Publishei-s  Prices 

9  1.70    Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  468  pages , %  IJS 

.85    First  Book  oii  Anatomy,  Phvsiology  and  Hygiene,  180  pages SH 

.50    Humanand  Comp.  Anat.,  Phy.siolojy  and  Hygiene,  1:S2  pages....         ¥* 

CHARTS. 

17.00    Ij^rgo,  colored,  mounted  plates,  10  in  set,  3  feet  long )V«» 

11. (K)    District  S<:hool,  colored,  mounted  plates,  8  in  set,  2  feet  long 9A0 

8.50    T^irge,  color- d,  but  unmounted  charts.  10  in  W't T.V 

5.00    District  S<'hool,  colored,  but  unmounted  charts.  8  in  sot 4.« 

Messrs.  A.  E  ANDREWS  &  Co, 

Also  manufjicture,  publish  and  supply  the  following  usefiil  articles  for  Schools^ 
School  Furniture,  Desks  and  Sen  is  of  all  kinds.  Sc/tool  Aj 
Mifrhfirs  Outlhie  Maps,  Globes,  Chnris, 
Camps  Oeoffraphical  Ser'ei 
Etc.,  Etc. 

IIOLBROOK  S  LIQUID  SLATE  FOR  BLACK  BOAi 

A<'knovvlc(Igc<l  to  Ije  superior  to  suiy  other  manufoctured. 

Holbrook's  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  of  all 

DIAOBAM  OF  THE  HUMAN  ETE, 

Like  Cutter's  Physiological  Charts,  nicely  colored. 

Send  for  illustrated  ciraulars,  and  catalogues  of  School  Furniture,  HoU 
ratus.  Maps  and  Clinrts,  or  Philos'-phicnl  instrumeiits. 

Address  A.  H.  ANDREWS  A  Co..  <  lii^ 

12-9-lt.  2d-c.  ' 


HOOL    BOOKS. 


1  I'JiiJoLu^loil  Coiunit'iit^ry  tin  1il« 
iry  mill  uf  KduII.Ii  t.llt-nliir.'  in 
><i  1-dtliuii,  Ly  W.J.  ItuU'K,  H»i>'t 


f    PHVSIC8.     Ill  Thr»  l'.rt.. 

tit  tl.   Suniiil,  I.l^-I.i.  Ik-at.     r»r( 
iT,T«Mliin  lu  thf  lIlHli  SirlKwI. 

■nd  Bwli  llip  gmitiT  imrUou  "fit 

Id;{  Uk  iiHit  two  y«ir*> 

lliil)r  fliid   Klwlrii'ily,  will  he  iTi:<ly 


canriiic  niHl  >. 

•  ,  Kii^'ll'li 


>'  ilrrlviil  frODl  l-illu 


R<8    FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 


M?  TVMdy  ill  a  fev  diiy 


Penmanship. 


!1    .H 

S5         ..=  £     ^    .- 

;l  Hi  Si 

py 

iii 

»d  or  ftoy  araMm  In  Ui«  world .' 


if  tho  »bo«,  •ddre*! 

ffMhington  Street,  Boat 


,H.  ANDREWS*  CO, 


ringgrAallyinomtsed  their 


School  Fornitnre, 


By  erecline  in  Chiciuio  Hie  laraett  mamtfaet^ry  in  tha  eonnlrr  (ot  Ihst  piirposr»  •nuld 
reBpcdfull  J  call  (he  mienlion  cjf  parties  dosirmg  such  lo  Ihe.r  *.leoi.ivB  liteorlnieDI  of 

SCHOOL      DESKS     AND     SEATS, 
Dimiy  of  which  nre  new  In  doiira,  nnrt  which  for  aualilT,  flniah,  and  dntsbilily,  are  on. 
BurpnseedbrnnvEMlor  Weal.    ■»- Alao  OFFIOS  DBSKH  af  r1)  Hyltm,  Chrtrr 
orBlnck  Waluaf.  mniletn  order. 

HOLBBOOK'S  LIQUID 8Z.A.TINOFOBBI.ACEBOABDS 

The  first  unit  best  ever  imnurnetureH.    Alter  *  If  n-yeurB  trill,  it  suMlains  iia  TSpattUioii 

Everv  enn  warrnnted.    Plnl-,  OuBrli',  Hiilf-GiHlonB.iindCiiillf.in. 

BXCI.VSIVE  SALE  TMRIiVGHdVT  THS  WEST  OF 

Recommojided  hy  Gen.  U.S.  Grunt  nnd  many  ol  be  rs. 
' EXCLUSIVE  8AI.E  TBROVasOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE 
HOLBBOOK'B    SCHOOL    APFABATUS, 
.Upcrfec(ed»ntlninnuBietnredhy  DwiauTHoLiiiooii.EM,,  erab™qiiii( Globes,  TellB- 
Einn*.  Fnrms  Mid  8nlida.  etc.,  fU:.  and  everf thing  liemniEile  frir  ]llii»[nilion  in  whoot* 
of  oil  cnMles.      Amnne  the  miiny  eduoutorN  who  hnve  mommenrfoi  (a  partieiilar  the 
HoLimiMK  App<iati'8  niiaht  be  Henlioned  the  Hon.  El«ary  Baroird,  NewtoD  BaleniM, 
KicliHTd  Edwardi,  John  D.  Phi Ibriek.    Puhlixhere  of 

MITCHELLS  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

These  mnps  lire  tiwd  thronghon[  the  New  England  SUtea.  New  York,  Ohio.  Indtoiim. 
ud  mo-e  grnemliy  than  nny  otlient  in  llie  Wettlom  atoles.  They  represent  the  very 
Utcut  chsngos  in  boundnry,  ftte  better  and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  sonts 

CAMP'S  aEOaSAPHICAIi  SEBIEB : 

I.  CAMP'S  PRIMARY  GBOGRAPHT,  with  Hiim  ind  Engr»iing».    Retiiit  prio*  Met*. 
II.  OAMP'SINTERMEDIATE  GEOGBAPHy,  nnbellisbed  with  Dp- 
ward  of  60  EngrsvmgH _.. BOrt«. 

Ill,  CAHP9  HIGHER  GEUGRAPHV.  A  System  (rf  Modem G«>gni- 
rhy— Phjsieal,  Poliiiwil,  and  Deacriptive,— with  Mnps  eotres- 
ponding  with,  oreiercisesfromMitchell-s  Outline  Wall  Mspn," 
and  illustmted  by  over  One  Hundred  EncmlDgi,  engraTed  ei- 

presily  forihia  work ^ _ .'. ..,. tt-'B 

■W  Special  terms  fOr  first  introduction. 

CAHP.S  MAPPING  PLATES Price  per  aet  M  cents. 

The  adiantnees  of  Hnp.Dniwing  are  offered  in  its  moateasy  nod  simple  brm  iDttsa 
we  of  theae  Happing  Plates. 

CHARTS  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

QOSTOH  PRIMARY  SCHi  >OL  TABLETS  isaUiivt  ffratem  inle.) 

PAYBON,  nuNTON  i  SCKlliNEH'S  WHITINK  TABLBI'S. 

COI.TONS  CULUKED  CiEOGitAPHICAL  CARDS. 

CUTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

AIbo  Disgram  of  Human  Eye— apmefhjng  new. 
tlrati^  OAalo^ia  icith  Pna  UkfimiJita«K    j|f(iiil|i» 

A.  H   ANDBSW8  &  CO.. 

iingtOttStreel,{Cra>L.y'e Opera Hous^)  CHICAflO. 


rV 


NOrEMBER.  1867. 


& 


/*«******»'* 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


HE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


OKOROK    W.    HOSH,    Bdltort 


XiBUS :  tl.SO  per  annoia,  in  a<Iranoe.  Single  copies,  20o. 
ny  one  sending  Five  Subscriptions  will  receive  a  copy  without  cliarge. 


re  (he  above^  Hod  pi 


■hoiUd  be  lent  to  (he  Editor,  Oio.  W.  Hou, 
subscriplions,  n<|ue«tii  tnrtitn  copiei  of 
yrn,  Ac..  Ac.,  lo  the  publieher,  loan  J.  Pia- 


INDIANAPOLIS : 

PUBLISHED  BY  JOHN  J.  PARSONS. 
No.  13  Weat  Maryland  Street. 


tTLB  CORPORAL-Theb>'al]ii('Dir*^pe>lD  Amarlra.  Termi,  tl  It  Jtn. Samptt 
ftoKl>e»Qirot  pfeiBlann, 'eo  c«nH,  Anj  teacher  or  laperlDteodeDl  asodlng  ktam 
Dee  (ddRMwin  rate  he  tree,  ht  mi'l.a  imielly.  whirh  wllladd  tnlereatlaanj  irbosl. 
M,  ALpfiliDb.BEWlCLL,?abliUier,  Cht»(a,  IHI'oU. 


< 


CUTTER'S 

and  Aiiatornical  Chax'ts. 

Mosfirs.  J.  B.  LiPPiNcoTT  &  Co.,  715  atuI  717  MarUr't  ritreet,  PhilMfle*l|)lii»,  Rre  lh«»  Roh» 
publij^hers  of  rny  series  of  books  upon  Anatoni}-,  Physiology  an'i  Hyijiruo  for  bchuots 

Mo8.Hr8.  A  H.  ANi'RRWti  A  Co.,  G3  Washington  street,  Chiengo,  HI.,  are  ihe  sole  pnb- 
lifshers  of  rny  Anatomiritl  Charts  fur  Schools.  They  issue  tlie  eliarts  in  good  s^tyle,  Hxxd 
will  supply  the  Trade,  Teachers,  and  .School  Trusteef*  at  liberal  and  uiuionn  pricci*. 

Messrs  A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  Co 

Will  6up])ly  my  books  and  charts,  for  l^xamination  nnd  Jntrocluellon,  as  fc^.^ 

lows : 

BOOKS. 

Anatomy,  Physioloiry  and  Hypjene/V*.^  oaues fl.'/) 

Kirst  Hook  on  Anatomy,  Physioio^v  and  rivfziene,  180  p;ig*s.. .V*) 

Human  and  Com  p.  Anatomy,  Pliy.Hiolo<rv  and  Hygiene,  i:52  pages 3'i 

C  }{  A  R  T  S  . 

Lar;?;e  colored,  mounted  plates,  lo  in  set l'2.<K»to  !."».« a1 

District  School,  colored,  mounied,  H  in  set «..  ?< 'Hi  to    i*.<# 

Larile,  colored,  but  immoimtc<l  <  harts,  10  in  "et 7. Ml 

District  School,  colored,  but  unmounted  charts,  8  in  set i.o-i 

Postage  and  express  charges  will  he  paid,  so  that  books  or  charts  will  cost,  for  Emm' 
■iHnfion  or  for  IiitiU'hicti'in;osh\  thn  atxjve  jirices. 

Fiooks  and  chartss  will  liUewi.se  be  funii^hed  at  the  above  rates,  for  Eraniinafion  and 
Intrvivctwiiy  by 

Messrs.  J.  B.  LIPPfXCOTTd^  Co.,  Philadelpliia, 

AND   ^!VSKL#', 

CALVIN  C  U  T  T  E  R ,  Warren,  Mass. 

The  follow  in'JT  are  the  current  wholesale,  puMishers'  and  rftul  prices  of  mv  Book>» 
and  Charts,  at  Bostoij.  .New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cinciunaii,  and  St.  L-iui*.  nt 
the  present  time,  18ti7: 

Retail  Prices.  BOOKS.  Publishers  Pri<  *»•. 

8  1.70    .\natoniy.  Physiology  and  Hyuicne,  4ri«  pnrrejj $   l.:^ 

.8.*)     Fir^t  Hook  on  Anatomy,  Plivsiology  and  Hygiene,  18(i  paires .'iS 

.50    Hum:ui  and  Comp.  Auat.,  Pliysioio.y  and  bj-gicne,  132  ]mj^c?< ♦»• 

C  7{  A  R  T  S  . 

17.00    Lnrjfe,  colored,  mounted  plnfe?^,  10  in  set,  3  feet  lone IS.'^'i 

11  oO     r)istrict  School,  colored,  m'Unteil  plaios,  8  in  ^et,  2  leet  long.  •••••  l«  in» 

S.nO    I^arire,  color-  d,  but  unmonnte.l  chait^i.  Ill  jn  j-et 7.'^ 

6.W    Disirict  School,  colored,  b  .t  unmounted  chart-s,  8  in  net 4,«« 

Messrs.  A.  E  ANDREWS  &  Co, 

Also  manufiicture,  pul>lish  and  supply  the  followin^^  useful  arti«  les  for  Soh(.>ol-,  xijt.  - 
School  Furniff(rc,  Desks  ourl  S^'afs  of  all  kinds.  S\'/iool  Aj/parotus^ 
'     Mlichrll  a  Onfiwr,  Mnps    GlobfM,  Oiai-is, 
Camps  Ofof/raphical  .SVr'e.^. 

AV.! ,  ;->. 

HOLBROOK'S  LIQUID  SLATE  FOR  BLACK   B()ARI)S,. 

Acknowledged  to  Ix^  superior  to  any  other  manufaciured. 

Holbrook's  and  PhlIo>o::hk>aI  Apparatus  of  all  Kladst. 

DIAGRAM  OF  THTl  HUMAN  EYE, 

Like  Cutter's  Physiolo^icid  Charts,  nicely  colored. 

Send  for  il'ustrited  circular*,  and  •"itMlo-^MPs  of  School  Furniture,   Il'dbn*'^k  App-t- 
ratus,  MiipH  and  Charts,  or  Philo!<  phii'.d  Invtrumeuts. 

AcUlrc  A/v  A.  II.  A. Milt  KM  S  A  Co..  4  liic^so. 

12-9-lt.  2<l-c.  .  ^  -»• 


100L    BOOKS. 


II  i-uiiiuu,  by  W.  J.  UitLt-t:,  JEiuur 


1'8    FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

iitiiiniiii.'    <;r.imin«Iii'nl    KxcrriBm 

il>j..'I irl  ^.'l''<'Iicin>'  r»r  lirriilluK 

•  lolUrAtilUgr'xKr.'ni-liIirnmmiir. 


?eniniinsliip, 


■.d  of  «ny  ByW fSBH* 


A.  H.  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

Having  greatly  increftj<ed  their  facilities  for 
supplying 

School  FnrDitnre, 


By  erecting  in  Chicago  the  Inrgetft  manufactnrif  in  the  conntry  for  that  porpoBO,  wouH 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  parties*  desiring  such  to  their  extensive  assortment  of 

SCHOOL     DESK»AND     SEATS, 

many  of  which  are  new  in  design,  and  whicli  for  quality,  finish,  and  dunibility,  are  an. 
Burpasscd  by  any  Ea.«t  or  Went.  IteS"  Also  OFFICE 'DESK.8  of  all  styles,  Cherry 
•r  Black  Waluiit,  made  to  order. 

HOLBROOK'S  LIQUID  SLATING  FOBBLAGKBOABDS 

The  first  an<l  best  ever  manufactured.    After  a  ten-vears  trijil,  it  piHtains  its  reputatiQO> 
.  Everv  can  warranted.     Pints,  Quarts,  Half-Gsdlons,  and  Gallons. 
EXCLUSIVE  SALE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST  OF 

"THE  Tjjsrioisr  ^s7^j^:ei  ci3:a.e.t,'^ 

BecommeNded  by  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  and  many  others. 

EXCLUSrVE  SALE  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  TBS 

HOLBROOK'S    SCHOOL    APFABATUB, 

As  perfecfted  and  manufactured  by  Dw.igiit  Holbrook,  Esq.,  embniei ng  Globes,  Tellu- 
rians, Forms  and  Solids,  etc.,  etc".,  and  everything  desirable  for  illuslmtion  in  Bohoolt 
of  all  grades.  Among  the  many  etiucntors  who  have  icoiumewt^ii  in  particular  the 
HoLBK(M»K  AppABATrs  might  t)e  McDiione<1  the  Hon.  Henry  Barnfird,  Newton  B«,r«mfui, 
Kichai*d  Edwards,  John  D.  Philbrick.    Publishers  of 

MITCHELLS  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

These  maps  are  used  throughout  the  New  Englund  St^ales,  New  York,  Ohio,  TndiaDA, 
and  mo»'e  generally  than  any  others  in  the  Western  States.  They  represent  the  very 
lat«\st  changes  in  boundary,  arc  liett^ir  and  more  widely  known  than  any  other  senes 
m  America.   Also  of 

CAMP'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES  : 

I.  CAM P'B  PRI M  A  R Y  GEOGRA PHY,  with  Maps  and' Engravings.    Retail  price  GO  ctg^ 

U.  CAMP'S  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  emt>elftshed  with  tip- 
ward  of  54)  Engravings „ 80  cts. 

Ill,  CAM-P'S  HIGHER  GEOGRAPHY.  A  System  of  Modern  (Jeogra- 
phy — Physii-ul,  PolititTil,  and  Descriptive, — with  Mvpa  corres- 
ponding with,  or  exercises  from  MitchelTs  Outline  Wall  Maps," 
and  illustrated  by  over  One  Hundred  Engravings,  engraved  ex- 
pressly for  this  work ., » ^..«..,$l.flO' 

99^  Spt,  ial  terms  for  first  introduction. 

/NlP.S  MAPPING  PLATES Price  per  set  60  cents. 

intages  of  Map- Drawing,  are  offered  in  its  mostea»y  and  simple  fbrm  in  th« 
je  Mu|)ping  Plates. 

/  CHARTS  AND  TABLETS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

II PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TABLETS  ((o-clvsivc  Western  sale.) 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIHNEK'S  WRITING  TABLETS. 

COLTONS  COLORED  GEOGRAPHICAL  CARDS. 

"■'''"     ^  ALSO  PUBLI8RF.R8    OF 

CUTTER'S  PHY8IOLO(3.ICAL  CHARTS, 

arious  Mountings.    Also  Dingram  of  Human  Eve— something  neir. 
ivc  Circulars  atui  Illustrated  Owiloipjc*  wilU  Price  Uat  furnii,he(l  on  appUcatitm^ 

^^vifoTh  A.  H   ANDREWS  &  CO., 

'  •  63.Washington  Street,  (Crosby's  Opem  House,)  O-     %*  GO*. 

12-9-  ^ 


r- 


STAIiDIIRB  EDUCXTIOyi  WORKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBK. 

^CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  in  general  use  in  aU  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

\ArPLETaN'S  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES.     By   G,  P.   Quaekenbos, 
A.  iH,  t^xm  the  basis  of  the  works  of  George  R.  Perkins^  LL.  X>. 

The  Series  eontftU  of  a  Prikakt,  en  Elkmsmtart,  a  Practical,  a  Hiohbr  and  a 
MsHTAL.  The  Primary;  prlee  40  cU. ;  KlemenUry,  price  60  cts.;  raceDily  published. 
Tbe  Practtcal,  price  $1  00,  Is  now  ready.  Mo  Ubor  has  been  spared  to  make  it  ex* 
•etly  what  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  mental  discipline  as  well  at  for  practioal  o»e 
lathe  dally  business  of  life.  It  is  clear,  simple,  thoronyh,  comprehensire,  logrioally 
arrsnced,  well  graded,  is  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  teaches  the 
methoob  aetuaily  used  by  business  men.  The  grt»at  distinguishing  feature  of  thla  Series  Is, 
that  It  Is  adapted  to  the  pros  nt  state  of  things,  and  is  prepared  with  reference  to  the 
flnanelal  changes  o  the  last  fire  yearsr  The  branches  of  Mercantile  and  Commercial 
ArithmetlehaTlngreeeived  special  attention.  The  merits  are  so  manifest  thatthtf 
Series  is  being  r  pidly  adopted  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Qoackenbos'  Text-Books  on  the  English  Language 

INCLUDE 

PRIMARY  GRAMMAR 60c<f. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR |1  20 

LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 90jC&. 

RHETORIC : $1  76 

CoTerIng  the  whole  field,  these  books  afford  an  insight  into  the  structure  of  the 
Bogllsh  Language  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

qUACKENBOS  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. $2  00 

«•  PRIMARY  HISTORY. $1  00 

The  (itTle  clear  and  ftimple.  yet  dignified,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent,  inspires  the 
learner  with  a  love  of  the  subject  and  a  taste  for  historical  reading  in  general.  To  use 
aa  A  Reader,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  others. 

qUACKENBOS*  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. $2  00 

"The  singular  excellence  of  all  Quae  kenbos'  School  Books  is  well  known  to  the  eda- 
cational  community.  They  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  bbst  manualh  on  the  nnb- 
jects  of  which  they  respectively  treat.— J.  W.  Bucklst,  Otty  Superiniendent  of  SeAooIs, 
BraoU^/ny  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  WmsLOW,  **  Author  of  Intellectual  Phi'osophy,"  says :  "  All  the  works  of 
thi9  excellent  author  are  characterized  by  deamesst  accuracy,  thoroufchness  and  com- 

BletenesB ;  idso,  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ulterior  results  from 
leir  preriously  taught  elements.'* 

YOUMANS  NEW  CHEMISTRY,  (Revised  Editum) $2  00 

Entirely  re-written,  and  all  the  latest  fhcts  and  principles  of  the  science  are  explained. 

HARKNESS  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK. $1  25 

«  LATIN  GRAMMAR $1  75 

"  LATIN  READER $1  50 

«  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS. $1  75 

HADLEYS  GREEK  GRAMMAR $2  00 

D.  Afplbtom  a  Co..  publish  upwards  of  2fiO  School  Text«Books,  including  all  the  de- 
partments of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  of  which  a  complete  Descriptaye  Cat- 
alogue wfll  be  sent  i^e  of  postage,  to  those  applying  for  it. 

W^  Single  copies  of  the  above-named  standard  works  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  for 
examination,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.  Liberal  terms  made  for  introdac* 
tion.    Teachers  and  School  OfiBcers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

GEOBGE  H.  TWISS,  Traveling  Agent. 

Or    GSO.  "W.  QLHASON',  BookaeUer, 
12-l-6t  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  BOOKS. 

STODDABD'8  8EBIES  OF  ARITHMETICS,  Bevised,  etc 

WITH  LARGER  TYPE  AND  MODERN  BUSINESS  METHODS. 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Menial  Arithmetic^  2  5  cts.    American  Intellectual  AriiK- 

metic,  50  eU.    Key  to  ditto,  *50  cts.     Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  50  dM. 

PraeticaZ  Arithmetic  90  cts.     New  Practical  Arithmeticj  $1  00. 

Key  to  do.y  $1  00*    Stoddard  j*  Henkle's  Elementary  Algt^ 

bra,  $1  25.    Key  to  do,,  $1  25.*    S.  j-  H:.n  Umversify 

Algebra,  $2  00.    Key  to  ditto,  $2  00  * 

B  ULLION  i  MORRIS  S  NE  W  LA  TIN  OR  A  MMAR,  $1  50 

This  new  ^book  Itfonnded  on  Ballion'i  Latin  Orammar.  and  ctTea  a  new  traai- 
ment  of  the  rowel  quantities— of  the  Konne  and  Verbs  «hb  adldereni  stylo  of  tjps 
for  the  terml  ;attonsin  the  DeolenMons  and  Corjofrations— of  the  third  Decien^ce 
of  the  meaning  and  nse  of  the  Bloods  and  Tenses,  part!  ularly  the  anbJanctlTe  Meed 
With  fall  discussion  of  the  Moods  of  the  Verb— a  new  arrangement  of  the  Acttretad 
Passive  Voices  of  the  Verb— a  full  treatment  and  discussion   of  PronoaDo  and  their 

usee— an  analysis  of  the  four  eonjugations a  new  elassiflcatlon  of  Irre^nlar  Verbs 

— a  new  chapter  on  DerlTatlon  and  Composition— a  re.distribntlon  of  tA«  Sinisx, 
bringing  together  the  uses  of  the  virious  eases,  etc.,  under  separate  haadv— «  tnat- 
lationofall  the  examples  quotedin  the  Syntax— a  careful  reTlsion  of  the  Presedy, 
otD.»eto.9  * 

B  ULLION  #  MORRIS S  LA  TIN  LESSONS,  f  \  OO 

A  eouTenient  slxed  book  for  begianerp,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  B.  A  K.  firiMasr 
with  Exercises  in  translations  of  Latin,  also,  Taried 'VKeadlnga.**  and  a  Vocabulary. 

B  ULLION  #  KENDRICKS  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  $2  00 

This  book  is  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  Bullion's  Oreek  Grannar,  by  A.  C 
Kendrlek,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  ,  of  Rochester  UnWerslty.  New  York.    In  the  cbaageeasd 
additions,  much  relating  to  Accents,  Prepositions,  Particles  and  the  Tblnl  De 
has  been  re-written,  and  also   much  on  tne  Verb  and  In  the  Syntax  baa  bean 
In  flimpllcity  and  size  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  most  eon  venieat  aad 
Greek  Grammar  ever  published 

BULLIONS  LATIN  ENGLISH  LEXICON  {SYNONYMS)^  U  50 

LONG'S  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  qUARTO,  52  MAPS,  U  50 

Bdited  by  Geo.  Long,  A.  M.  The  maps  are  finely  engraved  and  colored  aad  ia  s 
form  very  convenient  for  classical  students. 

BAIRD'S  CLASSICAL  MANUAL,  90  ds. 

An  epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities  and  Gbronologj. 

KALTSCHMIDT S  LAT.  ENG,  ^  ENG.  LAT.  DICTIONARY,    $2  50» 
A  convenient,  eondensed,  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 
IT^  These  books  are  printed  In  the^test  approved  typography  and  arw  part  of 

BULLIONS  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

The  other  books  of  the  series  being  Bullion's  Qmmon  School  Orammar  or  Introder 
Vion  to  Analytieal  Orammar  GO  ets.  Analytieal  Orammar  %l  CO.  Rtsrciacs  in  AnaiMumi 
Parsing,  2tct8.  Latin  Orammar,  91  60.  Latin  Reader,  Si  60.  ExerdMt  m  £armaM> 
stfion,  91  50.*  Cteior's  Oommentariei,  with  voeabtdary,  fl  50.  CXoero*s  Oratens.  $1  SL* 
Sc^buty  $1  60.*  Oreek  Lea&ma,  $1  00.  Oreek  Orammar,  %l  75.  Ormk  IKc^ar.  92  S9i* 
Cboper>f  VinnL  9S  00.*  "«-^,  e« 


Cbciper'f  VvrgH, 

Alden^s  Science  of  Government,  $1  50 
Shavfs  English  Literature,  *$1  75 
Hooka' 8  Human  Physiology,    $1  75 


Broekle^y'a  Astronomy  %\  tS 

Peissner's  German  Orofnmartl  tS 
Palmer's  Book  Keeping^  $1  00 


Copies  for  examination  of  the  above,  excepting  those  marked  with  a  *  aeat  by  mi 
post  paid,  to  teaehersy  on  receipt  of  half  the  annexed  prioe,  by 

SHELDOK  it  CO.,  PubliBhera, 

19-1-81  .408  A  600  BBOADWA  T,  NBW  TOSK. 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

Un  RUDIMMTS  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

CONTAININO 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION 

OF   THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES. 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Practical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Men^l  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Eules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  ANB  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analtbis 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid ;  the  rules,  short  and  exact ;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  puid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SABGENT,  WILSON,  &  HINBXE, 

CINCINNATI,    O, 


»♦» 


Uay's  New  Elementary  Algetra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

0 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlesElj 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impur 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


Wl 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Bay's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHABACTEHISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  Mag 
all  lyised  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulatM, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straiffht  Ztine  %mk 
ending  with  the  Sphere ;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  land, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  i>- 
crease  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  righlly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  gi'^nf 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  driU  operaHotu — that  he  hma  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for 

ination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Rat's  Nkw 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Alqebra,  S 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  eents  per  copy. 
Address  the  publishers, 

SARQENT.  WILSON  ft  HINELE, 

dTNCJNNATT,  OHTO. 


School    Furnishers, 


CHICAGO. 


WEBTERN  AGI£^TPOR  THECELBKRAIFD 

CHASE'S    SCHOOt,    FUBNITVRE, 

ThsUlsilind  moitdHlnblaitileof  Rflbonl   Dtik.  Bimii.  lad  iliiEle  aiiddvubla 
Ta»bar«'D»ki,Ac.,  &a..tal»rouDdliitha  Horlh  Wall. 

Otar  0,000  Deria   of  this  manufaettcre  jmrcfiaaed  by  Chicago  alone. 

HOLBBOOES'S  LIQUID  SLATE  FOB  SLACK  BOABDS 

Tha  Bnr  •xUnt.     l{ialail<raulaUirDii|:bbiiLUia  Uultrd  Siaiaiaf  ibe 

HOLBROOK'S    SCHOOL    APPARATUS, 

Aa    pailMMd   and   mannrirlitrad    bv  SwIjthI  Halbronli,  wbiataoomprliaa  :Olobai, 
TcllurUnt.OiraMai.OblatiTeiablntl'armi.SunBraL  Primal,  Oxomairlul  and  Arltb. 


..KM" 


InpraT 


MITCHELLS  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

tpiiTS  D»d  Ihrouehniilihe  Vaw  Bnglind  Rl.l 
[Bnamllj  Lban  any  nltiflfi  Ig  ihi  Wu,i.,rn  SUI 
■aa1abQandtrr,arabellBraadiiiDr»wld*lf 
?iibll.bi    -     - 


rMBiiLtba< 


CAMF'B  8KBIK8  OF  eEOBBiPlllKS  A  KlPPINfl  PLATES, 

Ke*aln  MItebaU'g  Mipi.  and  dBiltnrd  aipsclallir  (a  ■ewmptny  ibam.  Ta 
G«o«™phlBiaiid  mupplna  Plaiei  (ikaletoo  niipi  for  dnwtog)  biia  long  brea  ni 
■Ith  (ba  moitullaraetory  rainlu. 

CHABT8  ASD  TABLRTB  HI  AIL  KHIDB, 

""" "^  '"'    *""■  '^**'.i i^'!i.t.. >t.;  1,1, 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  OF  ALl  KINDS. 

PUni.lflHItRR    OF 

ODTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

Dlitrlct  flsbool  RBrt«t,elgbllD  HI;  no^eboolcib  KlTord  lo  be  vUhniit  tbara.  Orderi 


APPKOVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCBiLL^s  First  Li  mors  ih  Gkoorapht.  For  yoone  children.  Designed  u  an 
inirodacUou  to  the  author^*  Primary  Geography.    With  maps  and  enrrariDgt. 

MiTCHBLL^t  Naw  PaiMiiRT  Gkoorapht.  illuetrated  by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and 
One  Mandred  Bngravlogs.  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Intermediate 
Geography. 

MiTCBiLL*s  Naw  Imtbrmioiatr  Gboorapbt.  For  the  nse  of  Schools  and  Acade- 
mies.   Illustrated  oy  twenty-three  copper-plate  Maps  and  numerous  engravings. 

MiTCTUBLL^s  New  School  Gkoorapbt  aho  Atlas.  A  syatem  of  Modern  Geography — 
Physical  PolltlcHl  and  Desi.TiptiTe.  Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Bngravlngs, 
and  accompanied  by  anew  AtUi  of  Forty-four  copper-plate  Maps. 

MiTCBBLL^s  New  A  (•ciBNT  Gboorapht.    An  entirely  new  work, elegantly  tUiutrated. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Sbbibs. 

MiTCHBLL^s  (Olo)  Prixart  Gboorapbt.  Ab  easy  introduction  to  Uie  study  of  Ooo- 
graphy .    illustrated  by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

XiTf^BBLL^s  (Old)  Scbool  Gboorapht  aho  Atlas.  New  Revised  Edition.  A  eye- 
tem  of  Modern  Geography,  oomprislng  a  desoripttcn  of  the  preaent  state  of  tlio 
World,  and  its  grand  divisions,  Smbelllshed  by  numerous  engraTlngs,  and  ae- 
eompanled  by  an  Atlas  oontalnlng  thirty -four  maps. 

Mitcbbll^s  (Old)  Arcibrt  Gboorapbt  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Aeadenilee, 
Schools  and  Families.  A  system  of  ClaBSioal  and  Saored  Geography,  embelltahed 
«iih  engravings.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  containing  maps  illustrating 
the  work . 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

GooDRicB^s  Pictorial  Distort  op  tbb  UicitbD  Statbs.    A  Pictorial  History  of  th« 

United  Stat<«8,  with  notices  of  other  poriions  of  America.    By  S.  G.  Goodrlcb, 

author  of  ••  Peter  Parley^s  Tales.»» 
OooDRicB^s  Akrrioaii  Cbild^s  Pictorial  HirroRT  op  tbb  Unitbd  Statbs.    An  in. 

troducilnn  to  the  author*s  ^'  PictorUl  History  of  the  Ui.ited  States.'* 
GooDRicB^s  Pi«TORiAL  HisTORT  OP  Bnoland.     A  Piotor:al  History  of  England.    Bj 

S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ^^Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,*'  etc. 
GooDRicH^s  Pictorial  Histort  op  Rom  a.     A   Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Bone, 

with  slcetches  of  the  History  of  Modern  Italy.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Bistort  op  Orbbcb.    A  Pletor  al  Hlstorv  of  Greece,  Aneleoi 

and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ^'Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States." 
GooDRim's  Pictorial  Histort  op  France.    A  Pictorial  History  of  France.     For 

the  use  of  Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  pree- 

ent  time. 
Ooodricb's  Parlbt^b  Coickon-9cbool  Histort  op  tbb  World.    A  Pictorial  Hie- 
^tory  of  the   World,  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Illustrated  by 
"^engravings. 
Ooonaicn's  Pictorial  Natural  Histort.    Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  tvo 

hundred  engravings. 

Coppbb*s  Elbxbrts  op  Looic.    Blements  of  Logic.    Designed  as  a  Manaal  of  In* 

stroetlon.    By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D..  President  of  the  Lehigh  University. 
CoppBB'B  Blbmbnts  OP  Rbbtoric.    Elements  of  Rhetoric.    Designed  as  a  Manual  of 

Instruction.    By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.,  author  of  '*  Blements  of  Logie.**    Near 

edition,  revised. 
Coppbb's  Acadbmio  Spbarbr.    1  Vol.,  8to. 
Ormsbt's  Goidb  to  Gboorapbt.    Kmbracing  Primary  Reading  Lessons,  Written  and 

Oral  Methods  combined,  Map  Exercises,  systematically  arranged,  a  Chart  of  Lev. 

Itude  and  Longitude,  and  Calculations  in  Mathematical  Geography.    Designed  to 

accompany  the  Maps  of  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.    By  Geoiye  8. 

Ormsby,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Xenia,  O.    With  numerous  engravings. 
School  Histort  op  Martlamo.    To  which  are  added  Brief  Biographies  of  DlatlA- 

guished  Statesmen,  Philanthroplus,  Theologians,  Ac.    With  numerous  ensrn.w 

iog«.    Prepared  for  the  schools  of  Maryland. 
Bimobam's  Latin  Oramkar.    A   Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  for  the   nae   o 

Schools  and  Academies,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.    By  Wm.  Mn|pk 

A.  M..  Bupt.  of  the  Bingnam  Sehool,  MebanevUle,  N.  O. 


HADLEYS  NORMAL  ACADEMY. 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 
The  next  Term  of  Twenty  Weeks  will  Begin 

FI».  4th,  1807. 


This  School  embraoei  Model  Prlnary  and  Preparatory  Departments  for  practice  In 
t«aehlng ;  alto  complete  Grammar  High  School  and  Normal  Departments,  and  it,  we 
belfere,  the  best  tebool  for  the  training  of  teachers  the  State-  We  mtke  tbit  a  tpe- 
elal  part  of  oor  wofk,  and  Into  re  tatltf  action.  We  have  appUcattona  for  many  more 
ieaehera  than  we  can  farnlth,  at  remoneratiTe  wagea. 

HIRAM  HADLET, 
1 2-1-1 1.  Principal. 


The  Teachers'  Universal  Record 

BY  HAMILTON  S.  McRAE, 

School  Examiner  of  Switzerland  Countt,  and  Superinten- 
dent OF  Vbvat  Public  Schools. 

CONTAINS  FIFTY-THREE  SPACES  TO  EACH  OF  THE  FORTY- 
SIX  HANDSOMELY  RULED  PAGES. 

It  has  a  '^  place  for  eveiything,  and  everythiDg  in  its  place.*' 

And  for  Eeonomyy  Simplieity  and  Completeness,  is  Unsurptused. 

Price,  91.00 

I'or  Sale  by 

SARGENT,  WILSON  d;  HINKLE, 

Cincinnati,  O 

JOHN  R.  NUNEMACHER, 
11-lltf.  New  Albany,  Ind. 


-A^T     1L.-A.ST. 

Guyot's  Primary  Geography  |  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

Guvot's  Common  School  Geography 


,} 


Felter'slPrimary  Arithmetic, 
Felter'sSPra«tieal|Arlthmetic, 

OOMFIiXTE  COMMON  SCHOOIi  SBBIBS.  IS  TWO  VOIiS. 

jn7*The  Msw  PftAcnoAL  ARiraKcno  It  an  entlrftly  new  Book,  prepared  at  oar  re< 
quest,  with  special  reference  to  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  INDIANA. 


GUYOT'S   SCHOOL  MAPS. 

TBN  MAPS,  beaatlfally  colored,  mounted  on  maslin,  and  In  neat  portfolio.    Th 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Is  alone  worth  one-third  the  eost  of  the  whole  series.   EVBBY  SCHOOL  SEOITLO 
HAVE  THBSB  MAPS. 


PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES, 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  THE  BEST  GLOBE  IN  USE. 


SHELDON'S   PHONIC   CHARTS, 

EIGHTEEN  CHARTS  ON  ROLLER. 

inrVery  fhvorable  terms  given  on  ABITHMKTICS  and  GEOGRAPHIES,  for  flra 
hi  trod  notion. 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York,  Publishers. 

Address 

NICHOLSON  &  BRO., 

Bichmond,  IruL 

Western  Agents  for  the  Publishers. 

GEO.  P.  BROWN,  Traveling  Agent. 
U-8-iy 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

xnBLisnEie/S  &  book:sb31iIjEI2;S, 

IPIK)l)IL^(DilL(PIK)l)^» 

Invite  attention  to  their  list  of  Superior  School  Books. 


uttms  §t09ra:p]^ird  Bttm. 


Warren's  Primary  Geography, 
Warren's  Common  School  Qeographyy 
Warren's  Physical  Geography, 

JPomning  a  complete  series,  beautifully  iUustrated  with  fine  engraTings  and  eopper-plate  maps. 

They  are  In  nse  in  the  public  schools  of  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  and 
•Iso  in  a  number  of  the  best  and  largest  private  and  State  normal  schools. 

V  The  JEVifiurrff  and  Comnion  School  Geographies  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
each  other  ih  their  general  plan,  and  are  adapted  to  all  grades  of  schools.  They  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  long  use,  and  their  superior  merit  has  been  f^lly  recognized  by  the 
ablest  teachers  and  educators  of  the  country.  The  following  are  a  few  points  of  their  su- 
perior excellence: 

let.  The  descriptions  are  logical  in  their  arrangement.  The  position,  outline,  and  physical 
features  of  a  country  are  first  established,  and  its  oceanic  relations  pointe'd  out. 

2d.  Then  follow,  in  natural  order,  the  details  of  climate,  production,  population,  &c.  &o. 

8cl«  Thus,  Physical  Geography  is  made  the  basis  of  Political  Geography,  and  the  political 
condition  of  a  nation  is  shown  to  depend  in  an  important  degree  upon  the  physical  character 
of  the  country. 

4th.  The  questions  of  the  text  are  topical  and  highly  suggestive,  awakening  thought,  and 
quickening  the  imagination,  by  requiring  the  learner  to  link  accidental  facts  and  general 
principles  together. 

6th.  The  Common  School  Geography  has  just  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  supplied  with 
new  copperplate  maps  of  the  most  elegant  character.  Care  has  been  taken  that  the  maps 
contain  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  matter. 

6th.  The  book  contains  two  Commercial  maps,  one  of  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
World,  showing  the  great  routes  of  commerce. 

7th.  A  treatise  on  Map-Drawing  by  Triangulation  has  been  introduced.  This,  it  is  believed, 
wiU  be  found  a  valuable  feature. 

The  JPhysicaZ  Geography  is  designed  for  advanced  classes,  and  is  well  adapted 
to  the  use  of  colleges,  academies,  seminaries,  high  and  normal  schools.  This  book  has 
met  with  the  cordial  approval  of  instructors  everywhere. 

It  treata— ^ 

Isi.  Of  the  general  structure  of  the  land. 

2d.   Of  the  fluid  forms  on  the  earth's  surface. 

8d«   Of  the  atmosphere  and  its  phenomena. 

4th.  Of  the  growth,  development,  and  distribution  of  organic  life,  and  of  the  modifloatioB 
of  these  by  the  activities  of  nature. 

^*  the  special  physical  geography  of  the  United  States.  I 


attms  mtoQta^^icul 


TN  TWO  S£:r(ix:€i. 

BST  8EBIE8.— Fonrteen  TJ^sical  and  Outline  OhartSf  mounted  upon  Oard-Bod, 
naldng  Seren  Tablets,  enclosed  in  a  Portfolio,  and  aooompanied  by  Hand-Book  kt 
Feachers.    Prioe,  per  set,  $18.00. 

Ist.  They  are  complete  as  Physical  Charts.  They  are  the  only  Charts  published  wUdk 
fide  the  earth's  surface  into  levelf  hilly,  and  mountainous  sections. 

2d.  They  contain  a  set  of  Practical  Outline  Maps. 

id.  They  Aimish  the  most  simple,  practical,  and  complete  directions  for  Map-Drawings 

Ith.  All  the  Geographical  Names  are  accented. 

5th.  The  height  of  Mountain  Ranges,  Mountain  Peaks,  Hills,  and  Plateaus,  the  Naiigaliai 
the  Rivers,  and  the  Population  of  Cities,  are  indicated  by  suggestiTo  styles  of  drawing  uk 
[oring. 

6th.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  Cheapness,  Neatness,  Durability,  and  Correctness. 

300ND  SEBIE8.— Eight  Toliiicat  and  Outline  Oharts,  monnted  upon  mnslin.  Rm 
per  set,  $10.00.    Similar  to  the  aboye  in  all  bnt  the  first  partionlar. 

Their  cheapness  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  the  smallest  District  schooL 

Ererj  teaoher  and  every  sohool  should  have  a  set. 

[{i0»r$'   ^e00rapl(;kal  ffirahihf0'^00L 

.  New  and  Improyed  System  of  Map-Drawing  by  Triangolaticms  and  Belatiye 

ments. 

This  most  admirable  work  gives  full  directions  for  drawing  maps  Arom  memory.  Byl 
se  of  Triangulations  and  Relatiye  Measurements,  the  pupil,  in  a  remarkably  short  spaes 
me,  is  enabled  to  draw,  with  wonderful  accuracy,  neatness,  and  rapidity,  any  portioa  sf  ^ 
.nd-masBCB  of  the  globe. 

Map  Drawing-Paper,  consisting  of  a  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  fire  oontinesl^j 
le  great  lakes,  of  the  British  Isles,  and  of  France,  measurements  of  the  New  En^aadl 
[iddle  States,  and  geometrical  figure  of  the  United  States. 


xtmi%  9txn%  of  i^rammars. 


Greene's  Introdactiony 
Greene's  English  Grammar, 
Greene's  Analysis. 

Greene's  First  Lessons, 
Greene's  Elements. 

The  first  three  books  form  a  complete  course  in  the  study  of  English  Grammar. 
ctensively  used,  and  are  regarded  with  especial  favor  by  those  who  use  them.     The : 
Lg  is  a  brief  statement  of  their  plan  : — 

1st.  The  pupil  is  taught  the  nature  of  sentences  as  the  expression  of  ideas  about 
bjects. 

2d.  He  learns,  from  the  different  uses  of  words  in  sentences,  to  classify  thent 
>eech. 

k 

8d.  He  next  discoTcrs  the  different  relations  that  words  bear  to  each  other, 
ires  rise  to  the  rules  of  syntax. 

4ih.  Then,  gradually  adyanoing,  he  learns  the  nature  of  the  principal  and 
LaaMS.  and  1-  -     •  •  •  -  *„i,  -entenoe,  whether  simple  or  comple 


olhntns  Bttm  irf  ^ritl^mjeto. 


The  Ohild's  Arithinetic. 
Colbnm's  Intellectual  Arithmetio. 
Golbom's  Common  School  Arithmetic. 
Golbum'fl  Arithmetic  and  its  Applications. 

**  These  books  make  thorough  scholars.'' 

lat.  Children  are  interested,  in  the  beginning  of  the  study,  by  objeot-lessons. 
2d.  Principles  are  developed  by  simple  illustrations  before  the  rules  are  stated. 
8d.   The  explanations  and  definitions  are  concise  and  consistent  throughout.  - 
4th.  The  analyses  are  clear,  simple,  and  original. 
5th.  The  character  of  the  examples  is  eminently  illustratiTe  and  practical. 

A  12mo  Yolume  of  808  pages,  beautiftilly  illustrated.  This  book  is  a  skilful  condensation,— 
not  a  mere  compilation, — written  in  an  attractiye  and  pleasant  style,  which  cannot  fail  greatly 
to  instruct  and  interest  the  learner. 

'*  Miss  Berard  is  a  graceful  and  yiyid  writer,  with  a  skill  in  condensation  that  giyes  her  rare 
vaooess  as  a  historian  for  the  juveniles." 

Its  wide  sale  and  increasing  popularity  attest  its  fayor. 

Designed  as  a  first  book  of  history  for  schools.     Illustrated  by  numerous  anecdotes. 
No  other  Sutory  publithed  is  so  interesting  to  children. 

Containing  a  tyttematie  arrangement  and  elamfication  of  the  difficulties  in  Orthography 
arising  from  the  irregular  sounds  of  the  letters.  Also,  sentences  for  writing  from  dictation, 
and  lists  of  words  for  examination  andjreyiew. 

BY   SINGLE   AND    DOUBLE   ENTRY. 

IXL  tliree  niuu'bersy  1>oiu[id.  In.  trwo  1>oo1ls. 

The  Common  School  Book-Eeeping  (including  Nos.  1  &  2)i 
The  High  School  Book-Eeeping. 

COMPLETE,  THOROUGH,  ANO  EXHAUSTIVE. 

Eyery  principle  in  business  transactions  is  introduced  and  explained. 

The  principles  of  Debit  and  Credit^  upon  which  the  science  of  Book-Eeeping  rests,  are 
<)oialIy  elucidated. 

a  process  needed  by  the  Practical  Book-Keeper  is  wanting  in  this  system. 


POHER  &  HAMMOND'S 


{IS^Tim  . 


The  Sohool  Series— Nqs.  1  to  9  inclasive. 

The  Ladies'  Series— Nos.  10  to  12  inolusive. 

The  Mercantile  and  Ornamental  Series— Nos.  13  to  15  indnsiTei 

Attention  is  requested  to  the  following  characteristics  of  this  system : — 

Ist.  Discarding  the  old  alphabetical  order  of  the  letters,  it  groups  them  under  «xx  iftiinirfgi 
^ntxplu — ^three  for  the  small  letters,  and  three  for  the  capitals. 

2d.  By  this  original  and  scientific  grouping  of  the  letters,  each  letter  made,  assists  in  Iht 
irmation  of  the  next.  Thus,  practice  in  making  the  letter  A  will  assist  in  forming  N^  aai 
lat,  in  turn,  prepares  the  way  for  M,    So,  also,  of  P,  B^  R,  &c. 

8d.  The  etue  and  ffraee  of  these  copies  are  unequalled  by  those  of  any  riyal  books  in  lUs 
ountry  or  the  world. 

4th.  The  system  is  rendered  yery  complete  by  its  dlTision  into  three  series,  so  that  it 
leots  ihe  wants  of  all,  from  the  young  beginner  in  the  primary  school,  to  the  amatcor 
an  who  desires  instruction  in  Flourished  Capitals  and  German  text. 

iattir  &  InwtnanA'jf  Writing  (S>Utt$, 

Six  in  number,  containing  all  the  elementary  principles  and  their  combinationa.    The 
unplete,  methodical,  and  yaluable  Writing  Charts  CTer  published. 

A  book  of  120  pages,  containing  Elucidations  and  Suggestions. 

^txtitA'ii  lAantutl  tft  fptti^lt  ^rt  snA  ^tit^ratttre. 

A  charming  little  book  of  180  pages,  adapted  to  the  higher  grades  of  schools  and  mm 
aries,  intended  to  awaken  in  the  young  reader  a  taste  for  jQterature  and  Art,  the  gratificalks 
f  which  will  be  the  source  of  future  enjoyment. 

We  also  publish  the  following  Miscellaneous  Works : — 

AngeU's  French  Literature; 

Cktwdery's  Blementary  Moral  Lessons. 

Barnard's  Xiduoation  in  Europe. 

Blake's  Biographical  Dictionary. 

Swan's  Beaders  and  BpeUera»  fto.  Ao. 


m  ^  m 


Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  cordially  inyited  .to  correspond  with  as  in  regard  to 
r  our  books. 


Liberal  terms  will  be  given  for  first  introduction  or  in  exchange  for  other  books  in 

Copies  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  half  retail  price.     Send  for  Catalo>sm  m 
^rice-hst.  '  ** 

J.  ¥.  soHEaiiEBHOM  fc  00.        COWPERTHWATT  &  CO. 

*^^30  Broom,  St.,  ir^rork.  2fo.  2S  South  Sixth  St.,  PhUoOf. 


PROSPECTUS 


— wi 


n&irnu  Mthntil   ^autninl 

FOR    1867— VOLFME    XII. 


Is  entering  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Indiacta  School  Jotibvjll, 
the  Publisher  would  say,  that  arrangemente  have  been  perfected  to  in- 
crease the  original  matter  of  the  Joubkal,  and  it  is  his  determination  to 
make  the  Journal  second  to  no  other  educational  Journal  in  the  country, 
and  the  Publisher  trusts  that  those  interested  in  the  educational  progress 
of  oar  State  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  the  Journal  their  hearty  and 
cordial  support;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  old  subscribers  will  not  only  con- 
tinue their  subscriptions  but  forward  others. 

Prof.  Geo.  "W.  Hobs,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State,  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Editorial  Department,  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  able  contributors. 

The  Journal  will  contain,  as  heretofore,  from  32  to  48  pages  reading 
matter,  and  printed  on  fine  paper ;  no  expense  shall  be  spared  in  the  me- 
chanical department. 

The  Publisher  makes  the  following  liberal  terms  for  subscription , 
which  will  be  found  more  favorable  than  those  offered  by  any  other  edu- 
cational J&umal: 

Single  subscriptions,  per  annum $1  50 

Six  copies  "  7  60 

Ten    "    or  more  "  percopy 1  20 

Pifly  copies  for  $60,  and  a  copy  of  "Webster's  New  Illustrated  Diction- 
KTjy  at  Lippincott's  new  Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World,  to  liie 
getter  up  of  the  club.  One  hundred  copies  for  $120,  and  a  silver  mounted 
Ma^etic  Globe  worth  $40. 

Clubs  may  be  formed  at  any  time,  and  names  sent  as  soon  as  obtained ; 
&s  a  Register  is  kept,  so  that  when  the  names  sent  amount  to  the  Premium, 
it  will  be  forwarded  as  desired. 


CLUBBING  WITH  OTHER  PUBUCATIONS. 

I    -will  send  the  Indiaa  School  Journal  and  the  "  LiitU  Chief**  for 

one  year  foi' $1  75 

Journal  and  "Owr  ToiAiff  Folks"  for 2  25 

Journal  and  "Ailantie,'*  for , 4  00* 

Journal  and  " X^tf«  Corporal"  for 2  00 

Payments  always  in  advance  and  all  suhscrvpiiona  diseontinuedj  without 
notice,  as  soon  as  term  expires.  Money  may  be  sent  at  my  risk  by  P.  O. 
Order  or  Expreas-^xZ  vot,  small  sums  by  JlfatZ. 

JOHK  J.  PABSONS,  Pablisher. 

[NoTB.~Nune8  <tf  parties  olabbing  need  not  all  be  at  the  same  Post  Ofiloe.] 


« 


n 
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LADIES'    PRBMITJMtlt 


TO  THE  U0IE8  ONLY. 


We  will  give  the  LADY  who  sends  us  the  Urgest  list  of  snbscriben 
(new  or  old),  for  the  Indiana  School  Joubbtal,  for  1867,  a 


New  Parker's  Sewing  MacMne, 


Provided  the  list  is  over  fifty,  and  the  amount  remitted  at  $1.50  for  etch 
name.  This  premium  will  remain  open  until  July  1st,  186T,  and  names 
may  be  sent  at  any  time  and  in  any  number ;  we  keep  areglater  of  aU  lists. 

in  order  that  the  ladies  may  not  work  for  nothing,  in  case  one&ili  to 
send  fifty  names  within  the  time  specified  above^  we  will  send 


BOOKS  OF  THEIR  OWN  SELECTIOH. 


To  the  amount  of  one-quarter  the  money  sent;  thus,  if  a  lady  sends  us  ten 
names  with  fifteen  dollars,  we  will  forward  books  to  the  amount  of  $2.75, 
such  as  she  may  select,  of  the  publications^of  any  House  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  such  proportion  of  any  amount  under  seventy-five  dollars 

fS^ample  Oopies  ftimished  QratiB.'lto 

J.  J.  PABSONS, 

PUBLISHER  OF  INDIANA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 


\ 


THE  LITTLE  CHIEF. 

A  BAT-SOHOOI  HO|rrHLT» 

Of  uxteen  doable-oolumn  pages,  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  and 

BSAtJTtfttUV  lUWeTfiATIO. 

THE  LI17LS  OHISF  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertalnini^  com- 
panion and  coungeUor  of  tbe  young,  and  labor*  to  inatilinto  their  mrndt  a 
fore  for  the  things  that  are  true,  honest,  just,  pore,  lorely,  and  of  good 
report.    To  this  ^id  it  oontalni 

PoemSy  Stories  ^  Letters ;  Dialogues j  Dedamaiions  ^  Songs  ; 
QameSy  VharadeSy  EnigmaSy  Puzzles  ^  Problems. 

One  copy,  one  year • ..$    7ft 

There  copies,  one  year ^ • 2  00. 

Tiye  copies,  one  year... • .......•«  8  00 

Larger  clubs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  centB  fbr  each  subscriber. 

For  $1  T6  we  will  send  one  corny  of  *^The  Little  ChUf*  and  one  copy 
of  the  *<  JnMma  Sehooi  JaumaV^ 

To  those  who  will  act  as  Agents,  we  oflbr  the  following 

1.    For  a  club  of  Are,  one  extra  oopy  of  the  <*  Littlb  Ohiiv.'' 

5.  For  a  club  of  ten,  "Tanglewood  Tales,''  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Haw* 
thome ;  or,  if  preferred,  ^  Graded  Schools,"  by  Wells.    Price  of  either  $1.2ft. 

3.  For  a  club  of  fifteen,  '<  Bed  Letter  Days ''  by  Gail  Hamilton,  or  the 
"  Indiana  Sehooi  JomnaB  "  one  year.    Frioe  ox  eitner  $1  60. 

4.  For  a  dub  of  twenty-|lYe,  the  '<  Flower  People,''  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  and  << Stories  of  Many  liands,''  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or  *<  Bar- 
nard's Object  Lessons.*'    Price  of  either,  $2  60: 

6.  For  a  dub  of  fifty,  Carlton's  three  Celebrated  Juvenile  Works — 
<<  Hy  Days  and  ITights  on  the  Battle-field,"  "  Following  the  Flag,'  and 
*«  Winning  his  Way."  Price  of  each  $1  60;  or  in  place  of  these,  if  de- 
sired, a  Bound  Volume  of  the  "  Ameriean  Journal  cf  EdueaHon."  Price 
$4  60. 

6.  For  a  dab  of  one  hundred,  a  oopy  of  **  Webster's"  or  "Worcester's 
Unabridged  Dictionary."    Price  $12  00 

In  addition  to  the  above  premiums,  we  will  giro  to  the  penon  sendinff 
Q8  the  largest  dub  before  the  first  of  February,  1867,  a  copy  of  either  m 
the  Dictionaries. 

We  also  offer  the  following  premiums  for  the  kigesl  dubs,  sent  before 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1861 : 

For  the  largest  dub,  a  Portable  Hdodeon,  Price $100  00 

For  the  next  largest  club — ^The  Teachers'  Library ,    30  70 

For  the  third  lareest  club— ▲  Bosewood  Guitar 18  po 

For  the  fourth  largest  dub — ^Woicestei's  or  Webster's 

Unabridged  Dictionary 12  00 

Subscribers  need  not  all  be  at  the  same  ofitoe,  nor  sent  at  the  same 
time. 

Addr.u  OOinim  A  SHOKTBIBGI,  PvMlshen, 

1 2-2tf  Bi^MamapoUMy  MndL 


t 
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STANDARD  EDUCATIOIAl  WORKS. 

FXJBLIBEED  BT 

D.  APFLETON  &  CO^  NEW  YOBK. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES^  in  gmeral  ute  in  allparU  cf 
the  United  States. 

APPLETONS  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES,     fy  G.  P.   QuackenbM, 
s       A.  M.J  upon  the  hoMs  of  the  works  of  George  R.  PerJcms,  LL.  i>. 

Hie  Sftriei  eonsitte  of  •  Pkimaht,  an  Blbxintart,  a  Practical,  a  Hionsit  mn4  % 
•  Mbiital.  The  Primary;  Pdca  iO  da. ;  Bleraentary,  prioa  60  eU.;  reofenUy  pabllahed. 
The  Practical,  price  91  00,  is  now  ready.  No  labor  hae  been  spared  to  make  it  es* 
aotly  what  is  required  for  the  pnrpose  of  mental  discipline  as  well  as  for  practical  «•• 
fn  the  dally  business  of  llCs.  It  is  olear,  simple,  ihoroagfa,  eomprehenslTe,  lo^nnlW 
Arranged,  well  graded,  is  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  examples,  and  tearhe*  /ai 
mefJiodji  at^ualfy  uted  hy  hwifm»  men.  The  great  distlngalshlng  leatare  jef  thla  Series  la, 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  pres  nt  state  of  things,  and  is  prepared  with' reference  to  the 
financial  changes  o  the  last  flTe  T«ars.  The  braachea  of  Mercantile  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic  baring  reoelTed  speeUl  attention.  The  merits  are  so  manifest  thaiths 
Series  Is  being  rapidly  adepted  In  alkparts  of  the  oonntry. 

Quaokenbos'  Text-Books  on  the  Englisli  Lac^age 

— INGUJDB— 

PRIMARY  GRAMMAR. 50cte. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR %\  SO 

LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION. -- «     90 

RHETORIC. ^ $1  75 

Covering  the  whole  fleldfXhese  books  aflTord  an  Insight  into  the  stmetiiN  of  the 
Bnjflish  Language  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

qUACKENBOS  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY $2  00 

*•  PRIMARY  HISTORY, $1  00 

llie  style  dear  and  simple,  yet  dignified,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent^  inspires  the 
learner  with  a  love  of  ^e  sabjec^and  a  ta8te  for  biatorical  reading  in  general.  To  use 
as  a  Reader,  they  are  greatly  saperior  to  all  others. 

qUACKENBOS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. $2  00 

"  The  singular  excellence  of  all  Qaackeubos'  School  Books  is  well  known  to  the  edo- 
cational  community.  Thev  are  geuerally  admitted  to  be  the  bbst  hamcals  on  the  Fab- 
jtotB  of  which  tkeyreepecttvely  lreat.~J.  W.  BvcKLitr,CUy  Supermtettdant  t^fSdmtiUt 
BrofMyn^  N,  Y. 

Bev.  Dr.  WiNsaow,  "  Author  of  Intelleoiual  Phi*osophy***  aays :  "  All  tke  works  of 
this  excellent  author  are  eharact«need  by  clearness,  accuracy,  thoroaghnem  and  com* 

Sleteness ;  also,  by  a  gradufd  and  continuous  development  of  ulterior  results  from 
leir  previously  taught  elements.'* 

YOUMANS  NEW  CHEMISTRY,  {Revised  Edition) $2  00 

Entirely  re-written,  and  all  the  latest  (hcCs  and  principles  of  the  eeience  are  explained. 

HARKNE8S  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK. $1  25 

«  LATIN  GRAMMAR $1  T5 

"  LATIN  READER $1  50 

"  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS. $1  T5 

HADL^rS  GREEK  GRAMMAR $2  00 

D.  kvphvnnt  A  Co.,  pnblish  opwardfof  2S0  School  Text-Books,  including  all  the  de- 
partments of  Englian,  Liatfn,Oreek  and  French,  of  wbieh  a  complete  Deaoiptive  Cac- 
cdogue  wf  11  be  sent  f^ee  of  postage,  to  those  applying  for  it. 


*  Single  copies  of  the  above-named  standard  works  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  fhr 
examination,  on  receipt  of  one- half  the  retail  tirice.    Liberal  terras  made  for  introdnc 
tion.    Teachers  and  school  OflRoers  are  inyitea  to  correspond  with 

OEOBGE  H.  TVntSS,  Traveling  Agent. 
Or    QUO.  W.  ai#BA30NtSook8eUer, 
1^-1  -«t  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


a 


Sent  prepaid  by  first  Post,"  at  prioaa  annaxad. 


4  Mst  @t  W^ffks 


BT 


Fowler  and  Wells,  389  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

TIm  foUowiog  Lilt,  embraces  most  of  our  Books,  savv  prirata  Medical  Woiks 
conUUed  in  oar  **  Spbcxal  List,"  and  those  on  PHONOQItAPHT,  which  are 
giren  in  separate  Catalogues,  sent  on  receipt  ot  stamp.  Copies  of  those  Works 
will  be  seat  by  Return  Post,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address  ss  aboTo. 
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WOJRK8   Oy  BHRENOLOGY. 


KwkMMml    m€    PbronolOi 


aa4 


laval    •r    Pnronoionr^  aasi 

rhvikiKiianiy    for    1«67.    By   8.   H>W*ll» 
ilfly  illostrmtians   jeeU 

nerfcan  PlftrenoloKlcmlJ'oiir» 

t«l.     A  liaiktauinAir  illuatrmUd  mou  u\f. 
Eaitadby8.]LWelIt,ayMr, It  00 


€»ai%«Hi  I««ctaroa  on 

Josy.   A  oaapleta  cooim.    Id  nuaUa 


.ITS 


CoBib«9a  moral  Pliilooopliyt  or, 

u«  Uutias  tif  Matt.     Noir  Kd.  rarlKd  nnd 
•alusod.    Oeo.  Cualie %lli 

Chart   for   Reeordlnflf   Tarloaa 

DevelopniAaU.      Dcti^ed    lor    Fhraiinlo- 
pits lOe. 

GoaatUvtloB    of  man*    By  Oro. 
CvmlM.  Aathorisod  fid.  lUwlrfttlous.  .11  li 

Completo  T¥orka  of  Dr,  Gall  on 

Pbr«aoloty,  6  vol*.,  (Very  ■earc*,)  net.  .|1A 


Defence  of  Phrenoloj 

uaata  and  Teatimoay, 


lioloi:T ;    Arffn- 
ByBoanIman,..|l50 


DovftooUe    Life,  ThonfflnCo   on* 

its  Cooourd  aad  Piaoord.  By  N.  Sizar. . .  .iSe. 

Bdacatlon  Complete*     Embrodiif 

KhysiolACT.  Animal  and  Mental,  Solf-Cal- 
tnre,  and  Memory;  One  larye  toL  By  Fow- 
ler  4  00 

Bdacatlony  founded  on  the  Na- 
ture of  Man.  ByDr.Spurzlteim  Muslin,  1  M 

niasttrated  Chart  of  Phyolos- 

■omy,  in  map  furm, Ue. 

llatrtnaonry  or.  Phrenology  and  Phr- 
■lolosy  applied  to  the  Selection  of  OoDKenial 
coBpaaaona  for  Llfk    By  Fowler, Mo. 


memory  and  Intel Icetnal  Ii 

pruvenient ;  applied  lu8elf-£Uu<»Uuti,..l  M 

mental   Sdenee^    IjoeCnres   on, 

arrtirJiiw  t<i  ihn  Fliitoauiiliy  uf  Phrcnoloff  . 
By  Ber.  O.  S.  Weaver.    Moslln fM 

New  Phyalovnomy.  or,  Slano  of 

Charac-ler— As  uiaiiifekiadtliruu^ti  Teintiera- 
meiit  an<]  Esicmal  Forms,  and  especial fv  in 
thfi  Human  Pace  Divine,  with  wore  tnan 
I.OCO  illastrationa.  By  8.  R.  Wells,  Editor 
PlirrnoluKical  Jonraal.  In  one  larfe  Tolunie, 

haiulwimeW  hound.     In  maslin, 5  00 

Heavy  calf,  with  marbled  edges,  .......  .8  00 

Turkey  morocon.  ftall  gilt, 10  00 

The  Trent is9  of  Ml.  Wklls,  which  la  admir- 
ably printed,  and  pcofueely  illustiated.  is  prob- 
ahly  the  most  complete  Hao<)-IVx>k  upon  the 
snliject  in  the  language.— AT,  F.  THZrane. 

Phrenoloflry     Prowed,     Illustrated 

and  Appliru.  Thirty-i>ev<:nlli  edition,  k. 
staiidara  woik  on  the  Scicm e,  moslln,. . .  1  li 

Phrenology  and  the  Seriptnreo* 

By  Rev.  John  Pierpont, Ste 

Phrenolosleal   Cinlde*     Designed 
lor  Uu*  use  of  Students, 2Sc 

Phrenological  Bnat,  Designed  ea- 

pcciully  for  L.i'arnera,  shuwiua  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  all  the  Organ*  of  the  Brain  fnlly 
develop*^.  Price,  inoludlng  box  for  packing 
(Nut  mailable), 175 

Phrenological   Specimens    fbr 

Sticietiei  aud  Private  Cabinets.   40  raets 
net,  (not  malleblej 30  CO 

Solf-Cultare  and  Perfection  of 

Character.    Moslln,.... tM 

Self-Inatmetor  In  Phrenology 

snd  Phypiolngy.  Illuatnted  with  one  hun- 
dred engravings.    Paper, 90c. 

11ke8amelnmnslin.w.. •7>e* 
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SHELDON  &  CO..  PubUshers, 

.498  ft  000  BROADWAY,  NMW  YORK. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHBD  BY 

E-  H.  BXJTIjEIi  <Sb   OO-/ 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCBKLL^a  FiKrr  Lisbons  m  Gsookapht.  For  yoonc  chfldreo.  Deticned  ••  m» 
Inirodactiou  to  the  autbor^t  Primary  Geography.    With  mapa  and  eD|(r*^iDC** 

MiTcHBLL^a  Nbw  PaiHARY  Gbooraphy.  Illuttrated  by  Tweoty  colored  Mapa,  aod 
One  Hundred  Bngravlogt.  Dealgaed  aa  aa  introduction  to  the  New  Intermediate 
Geography. 

tfiTCHBLL^a  Nanr  Intbrmbdi^tb  Gboorapht.  For  the  nae  of  Sohoota  and  Acad«. 
intei.    Illustrated  by  twenty-three  copper>plate  Mapi  and  nnmerona  engrarlnies. 

MiTCTHBLL^s  Naw  School  Geoorapbt  and  Atlas.  A  system  of  Modem  Geography- 
Physical  Political  and  Oesvripilye.  Illastratcd  by  Two  Hundred  Engravings, 
and  accompanied  by  anew  Atlai  of  Forty-four  copper-plate  Maps. 

MiTCHBLL^a  Nbw  A  acibrt  Oboorapht.    An  entirely  new  work, elegantly  lllnatimted, 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Sbries. 

MiTCBBLL^B  (Olo)  Primart  Gboorapht.  An  easy  introduction  to  the  atady  of  Geo- 
graphy.   Illn4traied  by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

Xnt^HBLL^  (Old)  School  Gboorapht  and  Atlas.  New  Reviaed  BdfUon.  A  eye- 
tem  of  Modern  Geography,  comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  the 
World,  and  its  grand  divisions,  Bmbelllsbed  by  numerous  engravings,  and  ae. 
oompanleii  by  an  Atlas  eontainlng  thirty -four  maps. 

MiTCRBLL*s  (Old)  Amcibrt  Gboorapht  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Aeadcmtea« 
Schools  and  Families.  A  system  of  C  lassical  and  Sacred  Geography,  embelllahed 
«1ih  engravings.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  containing  maps  illnsiratlAC 
the  woric . 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Bistort  op  thb  Uhitbd  Statbs.    A  Pictorial  History  of  the 

United  StaU^s,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  8.  G.  Goodridh, 

author  of  •'  Peter  Parley's  Tales." 
OooDRicH^s  Akbricar  Child's  Pictorial  History  op  thb  Uritbd  Statbs.    An  la- 

trnducilon  to  the  author's  *'  Pictorinl  HUtory  of  the  Ui.ited  Ktatea.*' 
Goodrich's  Pi<  torial  Histort  op  fiNOLAXD.     A  Pictnr:al  Hiatory  of  England.    By 

S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ^^Pictorlal  History  of  the  United  Statea,**  etc. 
GooDRicH'a  Pictorial  History  op  Rohr.    A   Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Borne, 

with  sketches  of  the  History  of  Modern  Italy.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Histort  op  Arbbcb.    A  Plctoral  History  of  Greece,  Anelent 

and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *^  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

States." 
GooDRirn's  Pictorial  Histort  op  Framcb.    A  Pictorial  History  of  France.    For 

the  use  of  Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 
Goodrich's  Parlbt's  Covkor -School  Histort  op  thb  World.    A  Pictorial  HIa- 
^tory  of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Illustrated  by 
'^engravings.  * 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  Histort.    Elegantly  illastraled  with  more  tbaa  tve 

bandred  engravings. 

CorrsB's  Blbmbrts  op  Looic.  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a  Mannal  of  la* 
straetion.    By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D..  President  of  the  Lehigh  University. 

Coppbb's  Elbmbrts  op  Rhbtoric.  Elements  of  Rhetorie.  Designed  asa  Mannal  of 
Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.,  author  of  **£lementa  of  Login.*'  Hew 
edition,  revised. 

Copprb'i  Acadbkio  Spbaxbr.    1  Vol.,  8vo. 

Orhsbt's  Goidb  to  Gboorapht.  Embracing  Primary  Reading  Leaaona,  Written  awd 
Oral  Methods  combined.  Map  Exercises,  systematically  arranged,  a  Chart  of  Lat- 
itude and  Longitude,  and  Calculations  in  Mathematical  Geography.  Deaigaed  to 
accompany  the  Mnp«  of  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.  By  George  8. 
Ormsby,  Sopt.  Public  Schools,  Xenia,  O.    With  numerous  engravings. 

BoHooL  Histort  op  Martland.  To  which  are  added  Brief  Biographies  of  Dietta- 
guished  Statesmen,  Philanthropitta.  Theologians,  Ac.  With  numerona  engrav- 
log*.    Prepared  for  the  schools  of  Maryland. 

BtROHAM's  Latin  Gramkar.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language,  for  the  nae  e 
Sohoolt  and  Academies,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.  By  Wm.  Blni^aia 
A.  M..  Snpt.  of  the  Bingham  Sehool,  MebanevUle,  N.  O. 


HADLEYS  NORMAL  ACADEMY. 

RICHMOND,  INDIANA. 
The  next  Tenn  of  Twenty  Weeks  will  Begin 

FEB.  4th,  1867. 


This  School  embraoes  Model  Primary  end  Preparatory  Departmentt  for  practice  la 
teaching ;  also  complete  Grammar  High  School  and  Normal  Departments,  and  Is,  we 
bellere,  the  best  sebool  for  the  training  of  teachers  the  State.  We  mslce  this  a  spe- 
cial part  of  oar  wofic,  ssd  tnsare  satisfaction.  We  have  applications  for  many  more 
teaehen  than  we  caa  fornish, at  remaneratlTe  wages. 

HIRAM  HADLEY, 
12-1-lt.  Principal. 


The  Teachers'  Universal  Record 

BY  HAMILTON  S.  McRAE, 

School  Examines  of  Switzerland  Countt,  and  Superinten- 
dent OP  Vetat  Public  Schools. 

CONTAINS  FIFTY-THREE  SPACES  TO  EACH  OF  THE  FORTY- 
SIX  HANDSOMELY  RULED  PAGES, 

It  has  a  ''place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place." 

And  for  Economy^  Simplicity  and  CompteteneaSf  is  Unsurpassed 

Price,  91.00 

For  Sale  by 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Cincinnati,  O 

JOHN  R.  NUNEMACHER, 
11-lltf.  New  Albany,  Ind. 
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School  Furnishers, 

CHICAaO. 


wBSTEsn  aobut  for  thb  cblebbatbd 
CHASE'S    SCHOOL    F17RNITURE, 

ThsLMattKnliBOttilsiliitilsililaoiaBbDnl   Deik.SnU.ud  ilagt*  ud  doabK 
T>utaer«'DB>ki,A«.,*a..l«  Mfaandlntbs  Itorlh  W«L. 
Octr  9,000  Detka  of  thU  manufaeture  purefuaed  by  Cliieayo  alone. 
EOLBBOOKS'S  UQT7ID  SLATS  FOB  BIiACE  BOABDB. 

Tbe Bm BiUnt.    KulailTawlalbroncbbutllK  Volud  SUIa ■  ot  Iba 

HOLBROOK-S  SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

~  A>  parfMMd  and  mannrictgcad  bi  Dwlrht  Holbroak,  whicb  utniprlia* ;  G1«bH, 
TellnmDi,Oirarl«<,OtOaMTa(AtnKVorBit,Raiiiara!Framai.OaamstricalaiidArHk- 
tuUeal  Solid!,  Magna  ■,  ImproTad  lok  WalU,  Black  Board  Rsbban,*c,A«.    Pi»- 

MITCHBLL'S  3EKIBS  OF  OUTLINB  MAPS. 

Thaia  Hapiaro  aiad  UiroacboDlUia  Nav  Bofland  SUtaa,  Haw  7aik,  Ohio',  IsdUu, 
■Dd  mora  gun  a  rail  J  Ihan ■■  — '-  "■-  "* "*■ •■■- 

■  ABarloa.lPDbiWian 

CAMP'S  BEBIB8  OF  fiSOSRiPHIES  A  HiPPUiO  FUIKS, 

Sera  In  Hlbitaall>i  Hapi.  and  deilnrd  etpedallr  (a  accoitipanr  Uam.    Tah« 
OaoarapUaaaDd  mapplBR  PlaWatikalalan  napa  for  dnvtuc)  bara  !«■■  baea  oaad, 

wlibibaniD.tullitactor}  raanlu. 

OHAXTB  AHS  tABLKTB  Ot  ALL  XIHIM. 

Mnto*  Prtms'i,  Sct.nl  TaiUti.  (neJwfei  fTHOra  «■;•)      Parna.  Caatoa  4-  Scn». 

■  •p<f  irHlitig,Ta*Ul:  C*titn't  CtUrU  Oitiofkictt  Ctrdi.  SnJUId-tJfmlUatt 

<•*>•(  ntuu.  *••>%*■<  4*- 

PHILOSOPHrCAL  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

POBLISHBRB  07 

eOTTEK'a  PHTSIOLOMCAL  CHAKTS, 

t)Mrlctn^oalKaTl«t,algMlBM(;  noBahooloih  afltrd  la  b<  wliboal  tb<D.  Oidn* 
,     ■UaDdedlnproBptlj,  A.  H.  ANDBEW8, 

ll-^-U  OiMbr'a  Opan  HoBja,  £3  ffHblagtoa  Btraat,  CHIOtOO. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

B.  H-  BTJXXiEI^  ac   00-, 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

I 

Entirely  Hew — ^Tezt,  Mapt  and  Bng^Tings. 

XiTCBKLL*t  FiBiT  LiMowt  iM  OsoeEAPBT.    For  7oii»ff  ofaUdreD.    D«0ifii«d  m  as 

introdoetion  to  the  aathor*i  Primary  Oe^grspby.    With  maps  aod  eomTlDgt. 
MrrcHBLL*!  Nbw  Primakt  Obo«rapht.    lllattmted  by  Tweoty  colored  Maps,  and 

One  Handred  KograTlnf  e.    Deaigned  at  an  Introdaokion  to  the  Hew  Intermediate 

Geography. 
MiTCHiLL*t  Naw  IjfTSRMKDiATB  OBooaAPHT.    Por  the  BM  of  Schools  and  Aeade- 

mle*.    Illnctrated'  by  twenty-three  eopper.plate  Mapa  and  anaeretta  engrattnge. 
MiTTKBLL**  Nbw  School  GBoeaAPBT  abb  Atlas.    A  tyrtem  of  Modem  Geography — 

Physical.  Polltltal  and  Deecripilre.    lUaAuatod  by  Two  Hundred  SograTinga* 

and  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-fonr  copper*plate  Kaps. 
M XTCHBLL't  Kbw  A.«cibbt  Gbovbapby.    An  entirely  new  work, elegantly  lllnstrated. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES;  Old  Sbrks.    ^ 

MiTCBBLL**  (Olb)  Pbimabt  OBoonAPBT.  An  easy  Introdnetton  to  the  alady  of  Geo- 
graphy.   Illnstrated  by  engraTlngs  and  ilxVeen  colored  maps. 

]fxT**aBLL*B  (Olb)  Bobool  QBOoatfBT  amd  Atlab.  Hew  RcTlaed  Edition.  A  aya- 
tem  of  Modem  Geography,  comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  Uio 
World,  and  Ita  grand  dfrlsions.  Brabelllsbed  by  nnmeroos  engrarlngs,  and  ac- 
companle<}  by  an  Atlas  eontalnlng  thirty -fonr  maps'. 

MiTCBBLL^s  (Old)  Arcibbt  Oboobapbt  ahd  Atlab.  Designed  for  Academtoa, 
Schools  and  Families.  A  system  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Geography,  embellished 
w  Ith  eoerarlngs.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  eontalnlng  mapt  lUnstratlng 
the  work. 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

<kK>DBicB*t  PicToaiAL  BisTOBT  OP  TBB  Ubitbb  STATBt.    A  Plctorlal  Hlttory  of  the 

United  states,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  8.  G.  Goodrldi, 

anttaor  of  **  Peter  Parley *•  Tales.*' 
OooDKicH*s  Ambeicab  Cbilb's  Pictobial  Histobt  op  TBB  Ubitbb  Statbb.    An  In*  '  ' 

troductlon  to  the  anthor's  *•  Pictorial  Hifltory  of  the  United  BUtes.*' 
GooDBicB*s  Pictorial  Histobt  op  Bbolabb.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Bngland.    By 

8 .  G.  Goodrich,  anthor  of  ^'Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,*'  etc. 
OooDBicB*B  Pictobial  History  op  Rohb.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Borne, 

with  sketches  of  the  History  of  Modem  Italy.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich. 
GoonaicB's  Pictobial  Histobt  op  Gbbbcb.    A  PIctoral  History  of  Greece,  Andeat 

and  Modern.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich,  anthor  of  »^  Pictorial  £Uttoryof  the  United 

States." 
C^ooDBicB's  Pictobial  Histobt  op  Fbabcb.    A  Pictorial  History  of  France.    Por 

the  use  of  Schools.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich.    RcTtied  and  brought  down  to  the  pret* 

ent  time. 
Ooodbicb's  Pablbt*!  Commob-^cbool  Histobt  op  tbb  Wobld.    A  Pictorial  Hlt- 
tory of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich.    Illnstrated  by 

eofrrarlngs. 

saicB's  Pictobial  Hatubal  Histobt.    Elegantly  Illustrated  with  more  than  two 

Iftundred  engraTlngs. 

CoppBB*s  Elbmbbts  op  Looio.  Elements  of  Logic.  Detlgaed  at  a  Manual  of  la* 
Bf  ractlon.    By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.,  Pretldeot  of  the  Lehigh  UnlTcrslty. 

Corraa's  Elbmbrts  op  Rbbtobic.  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of 
luetmctlon.  By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.,  author  of  **  Elements  of  Logic."  New 
edition,  rerlted.  / 

Copfbb's  Acaobmic  SpbaKBb.    1  Vol.,  8ro. 

Omae*av*t  Goibb  to  Gboobapbt.    Embracing  Primary  Reading  Lestona,  Written  and 
Oral  Methods  combined,  Map  Exercises,  systematically  arranged,  a  Chart  of  Lat- 
itude and  Longitude,  and Cafcalatlons  in  Mathematical  Geography.    Designed  to 
aecompany  the  Maps  of  MitcholPs  New  Intermediate  Geography.    By  George  8. 
Ormsby,  Sapt.  Publio  Schoola,  Xenka,  O.    With  numerous  engrarlnga. 
0CBOOE.  Histobt  op  Habtlarb.    To  which  are  added  Brief  Biographies  of  Dittia- 
^oiahed  sutetmen,  Plillaathropl«ts,  Theoleglana,  Ac  '  With  numeront  engtaT« 
fo|t9<    Prepared  for  the  schools  of  Maryland. 
Bi]r«BAM't  Latib  OBAMXAa.    A  Grammar  of  the_Latla  Laagsege,  for  the  uae  a 


Selioolt  and  Academies,  with  Exercises  and  Voeabulariet.    By  Wm.  Btagham 
]L,  llapt.  of  the  Bingham  Beheol,  MebaaeTille,  E,  0. 


•  ♦» 


■Ray's  New  Elementary  Algetra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algetra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangemeDt,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needleslj 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


i«»«w 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Bay's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
▼ate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINGXnSHING  CHABACTEHISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  bcifig 
all  lyised  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulacca, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arraugement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Z.mt  aad 
ending  with  the  Sphere ;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  hMii 
and  not  scattered  through  seyeral  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principle  to  common  things,  calculated  to  xb* 
crease  the  pupiVs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rigktlf 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giTxsg. 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practical  driU  operaUoru — that  he  hms  ht4' 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for 
ination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Rat's  ^ 
Elementary  Alqebra,  60  cents;  Kay's  New  Higheb  Alqkb&Al,  S& 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  cents  per  copj. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  ft  HINKLE, 

fITNCJNJTATT,  01TT€K 


JS-  l<r  r>  la  E  -w  s . 


School    Furnishers, 


CHICAGO. 


CHASE'S    SCHOOI,    TVRSITJJS.S, 

ThelkleitmndmoitdailnblBiljleorRehODi   Deik.  Soli.iBd  itnile  and  dnub]> 
TsMbsri'DMllltie.,  d(o..  tobstDuDdlnUeKDrth  WhI. 
Orer  9,000  DctRs  of  this  numiifacliire  piirchaeed  by  Chicago  alone. 
HOZ^SOOES'S  UQUID  BLATE  FOB  BLACK  SOABDS 

Th*  Bt>T  axUDt.     KielailTsulslhroDirhbBUtieUiiIlrd  Suisior  Iba 

HOLBROOK'S  SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 


ImptgT 


impriaai :  OlBb«i, 
— -'-.1llndJ!Illh- 
■.,4e.    Fob. 


MITCHELL'a  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE   MAPS. 
Tbaso  Mipaire  uiad  ttarou(tiniiltlia  Ne<r  BnitUnd  Rlnln.  Npw  York.  Ohlo.IndUni, 

UMatahincailD  t>onodir:t.  irs  bsllsr  md  mora  oidalT  knovo  tb»  *ui  oltaar  miIm 
ju  AmCTlcn.    Pobllaberi  ol 

CAMP'S  SEBIKB  OF  eKOfiBAPHIES  ft  HiFFINe  PLATB8, 

GflDsmphlai  and  mapping  PUiai  (akBlaUjD   nuptror  drawing)  !»*•  long  bran  ntad. 
■ith  the  mo.t  utlitactorr  rainlu. 

OHABn  AHD  TABLFn  OT  Alt  KHIDS. 

>(•(«■  Printmrj  tclinl  TtUnt,  {iiel%tivi  Wt,ltr»  Suit)      PtfitK.  Dunte*  t  ■<^*- 

m»r'*  irrt«a#  TttUt:  Ctllft  Coltrii  UitgrcpHical  Card*    attftU'iJfilinitl 

fcl..lT.*(.I..  *..,*..,-»=. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  OF  ALl  KINDS. 

PUHI.IRHBRR  OF 

CDTTER'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

Diitrlct  i^cbool  Serlai,«lghtlD  lat;  nD?eboalcaliiSl>rd  to  t>s  ■Ithnutllian.  Order* 
BtUDded  lo  prompllf .  A.  B.  ANDBEWB, 

II-O-lI  Croiby<iOparaHouw,n  WiuMaglsii  Straat,  CBICAGO, 


APPROVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

£3.  XX.  STTTXjSJE^  <Sc   CO./ 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCBBLL^i  FiKiT  LissoKs  IN  Gioobapbt.  Fof  yooiiff  obfldreD.  Deaigned  m  an 
InirodacUou  to  the  author^  Primary  Geography.    Wlih  mapa  and  enmTiDgs. 

MiTCHBLL^a  Nbw  Prikart  Oboorapht.  iUuitrated  by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and 
One  Handred  Eng ravings.  Designed  m  an  inlrodnctlon  to  the  New  Intermedtata 
Geography. 

MiTCHBLL^a  Nbw  Intbrkbdiatb  Gboorapht.  For  the  nae  of  Schools  aad  Acada. 
miei.    Illustrated  by  twenty*ttiree  copper-plate  Maps  and  onroerons  engrarinitB. 

MiTC'HBLL^s  Nbw  School  Gboorapht  and  Atlab.  A  system  of  Modern  Geography- 
Physical  Political  and  Des/riptlre.  Ulnstratcd  by  Two  Hundred  Bngravloga, 
and  accompanied  by  anew  Atlai  of  Forty-four  eopper>plate  Maps. 

MiTCHBLL*8  Nbw  AhCiBNT  GBooaAPHT.    An  entirely  new  work, elegantly  lllaitratad. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Sbbibs. 

MiTCBBLL*B  (Old)  Primary  Gboorapht.  An  easy  tntrodncUon  to  the  atndy  of  Gao- 
graphy.    illustrated  by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

MiT*WBLL*B  (Old)  School  Gboorapht  and  Atlas.  New  Revised  Edition.  A  aya- 
tem  of  Modern  Geography,  eomprislng  a  descrlptirn  of  the  present  state  of  tha 
World,  and  Its  grand  divisions,  Bmbelllshed  by  numerous  engravlnga,  and  ae- 
oompanle't  by  an  Atlas  containing  thirty -four  maps. 

MiTCRBLL*s  (Old)  Ancibnt  Gboorapht  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Aeademlaa« 
Schools  and  Families.  A  system  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Geography,  embelltahed 
alih  engravings.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Alias,  containing  maps  lllnatialinc 
the  work . 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Hibtort  op  thb  Unitbd  States.    A  Pletorlal  History  of  tba 

United  States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  S.  G.  Goodrlcla, 

author  of  •*  Peter  Parley ^s  Tales.'* 
OooDRicB^s  Ahbrican  Cbild's  Pictorial  Histort  op  thb  Unitbd  States.    An  in* 

troductlon  to  the  author's  *■  Pictorial  History  of  the  Ui.lted  fitaiea.** 
Goodrich's  Pt<  torial  Hirtort  op  £noland.     A  P1ctnr:al  History  of  England.    Bj 

S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ^'Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,*'  etc. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Hibtort  op  Rohn.    A   Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Roma, 

with  skntches  of  the  History  of  Modern  Italy.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Histort  op  Orbbcb,    A  Plotor  al  History  of  Greece,  Anefeni 

and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ''Pictorial  History  of  the  United 

SUtes." 
GooDRirn's  Pictorial  Histort  op  Francb.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Franca.    For 

the  use  of  Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  praa* 

ent  time. 
Goodrich's  Parlbt's  Gonmon-School  Hibtort  op  thb  World.    A  Pictorial  Hia- 
^toryof  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Illustrated  by 
**  engravings.  • 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natihial  Histort.    Elegantly  Ulastrated  with  mora  than  tvo 

handred  engravings. 

Coppbb'b  Elbkbnts  op  Logic.  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of  la  * 
stroetlon.    By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D..  President  of  the  Lahlgh  University. 

Coppbb's  Elbmbnts  OP  Rhbtoric.  Elements  of  Rhetorlo.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of 
instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.,  author  of  *«  Elements  of  Logle."  Hoar 
edition,  revised. 

Coppbb's  Acadbmic  Apbasbr.    1  Vol.,  8vo. 

Ormsbt's  Goiob  to  Gboorapht.  KmbraclDg  Primary  Reading  Leasons,  Written  aad 
Oral  Methods  combined,  Map  Exvrclses,  systematically  arranged,  a  Chart  of  Lat- 
itude and  Longitude,  and  Calculations  In  Mathematical  Geography.  Designed  to 
accompany  the  Mnp«  of  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.  By  George  8. 
Ormsby,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Xenla,  O.    With  numerous  engravings. 

School  Histort  op  Martland.  To  which  are  added  Brief  Biographies  of  Dlatln- 
guished  Statesmen,  PbilanthrnpUts.  Theologians,  Ae.  With  numerous  angraT- 
log4.    Prepared  for  the  schools  of  Maryland. 

Binoham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Laacuage,  for  the  use  o 
Schools  and  AoAdemles.  with  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.  By  Wm.  Blaghaaa 
A.  M..  Rapt,  of  the  Blngnam  School,  Mebanevllle,  N.  O. 


HADLEYS  NOEMAL  ACADEMY. 

RICHMOND,  ESDIANA. 

The  next  Tenn  of  Twenty  Weeks  will  Begin 

FEB.  4Ui,  18«7. 


■0- 


This  School  embraeei  Model  Primary  «nd  PreiMtratory  Departmanta  for  praetlce  In 
toaehtnf ;  alio  complete  Grammar  High  School  and  Normal  Departmenta,  and  la,  we 
believe,  the  bett  aebool  for  the  training  of  teach^ra  the  State.  We  make  tbla  a  ape- 
clal  part  of  oar  wofk,  and  Insure  Mtlaf action.  We  hare  appUcationa  for  many  more 
teachers  than  we  can  farnlah,  at  remaneratlTe  wages. 

HIRAM  HADLET, 
12-1-lt.  Pbincipal. 


The  Teachers'  Universal  Record 

BY  HAMILTON  8.  McRAE, 

School  Examiner  of  Switzerland  Cottntt,  and  Superinten- 
dent OF  Vevat  Public  Schools. 

CONTAINS  FIFTY-THREE  SPACES  TO  EACH  OF  THE  FORTY- 
SIX  HANDSOMELY  RULED  PAGES, 

It  has  a  ''place  for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place." 

And  for  Economy^  Simplicity  and  CompUienes^  is  Unntrpaased, 

Prloe,  $1.00 

^or  Sale  by 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLE, 

Cincinnati,  O 

JOHN  R.  NUNEMACHER, 

ll-lltf«  Nkw  Albany,  Ind. 


I 


A.T     LA.ST. 

Guyot's  Primary  <J^graphy ;  )  j^g^  ^^^py 

Guyot's  Common  School  Geography,] 


Felter's  Primary  ArlthmetiCy 
Fetter's  Prae(ica1|JLrithniellet 

OOMPIiBTB  OOMMON  SCHOOIi  SSSBISS^IN  TWO  VOLS- 

in/*Th«  Ksw  PEACTIOA.L  AuTHXKTic  \%  AD  ootlroty  new  Book,  prepared  tl  oarr# 
^veei,  with  tpedal  refiranoe  to  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  IimtANA. 


GUYOT'S   SCHOOL  MAPS. 

TKN  MAPS?  beaatlf ally  ooloredt  moan  ted  on  ma8Un,aod  In  neat  portfolio.  1% 

MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ts  alonft  worth  one-third  the  cost  of  the  whole  terles.    BVEBY  SCHOOL  SBOCLD 
HAVE  TRBSB  MAPS. 


PEROE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  THE  BEST  GLOBE  IN  USE. 


/ 


SHELDON'S   PHONIC   CHARTS, 

eighteen;charts  on  bollek. 

lO'Very  farorable  terms  giren  on  ABITHMBTICS  and  GBOOBAPHUU,  for  In 
Introduction. 

CHAS.  SCRIBNEB  «  CO.,  New  York,  PubMers. 
Addrew 

NICHOLSON  &  BRC, 

IHcknumdy  Ind. 

Weetem  Agonta  for  the  PubliilMn- 
GOBO.  P.  BBOWN,  TraToling  Agent. 

Alnfclj 


NORTH  WHBTBRN  PARMEE. 


Ll(«fmUin%    M  Joorftal  I6tf  t&e  ^ardao, 4iif  the'  l^lf  Clfiele.    Royal <Uaf to  for*. 

•ub«er(b«fi H ue loir prletf'of  fia year. 

SPKCIAL  OFFICR.^AU  Who  tabMrtbe  wlihiB  a  moBtk  will  r«otlT«  Iho  three  haek 
Bamhon  for  Oetohor,  RoTOoibor  Mid  DoMBibor«  froo— (flftoea  mohtht)-,  for  $1— a 
mo«t  •ploadld  oflSsr. 

The  toll^  viaf  eotleet  of  the  Preie  wtU  jtre  the  reader  aone  Idea  of  the  ettlmate 
placed  «pon  oar  peper  hy  lira  BUJIuilal  Fnienlly  r 

It  ia  the  beat  paper  erer  Pabllahed  la  ladlaaa.— ITsrel  Jim0rUmn. 

U  remiodt  at  or  the  old  ladlaaa  Farmer  whoa  edited  by  Heary  Ward  Beeeher  — 

Tae  Aveneaa  A«l0aYUfglM«fflw  Weal.«-«J«bir  jbrvaFOrartip. 

If oai«  Waavaaa  ramiiaai  llala>aaallaB< Afioallaral  Joaraol  haa been  ealarge d 
and  oiherwtao  greatly  ImproTod  oa  eomneaelac  Its  aeeood  year.  There  fa  bat  oae 
farter  farm  Joaraal  Id  Amerleaaad  ae  leer  or  okeeper  aay  where.— ir««<an»  CAH«- 

Bxeelalor  le  evIdaaMy  IM  mettg^f  Br.  Blaad  lafbe  •aadoal  af  htoOMdel  JaviMl. 

If  there  aae  aoy  hetier  papera  they  dof  H  reaeh  thta  ofiloe.—/»dA4a«  J^wrmmL 

Itit  JaatwhatUelaimtto  be— a  flratelaaa  Rural  Mafa«iae— Ailed  witn  oriftaal 
matterofapraetleal,a<efaU  and  Mf My  lateteeilnf  dharaeter.  ftlttbe  laneafand 
altogether  urn  AaeatiM^lfaalMnal  JoMoal  la  the  Weet,  and  the  eheapeelta  Amerlaa. 
The  premlom  offered  U  worth  the  aaheertpttoa  prlee.--C<M<iMe(i  Jfaeilf  Tlmu,  \ 

Itlaalarfeqaarto,  •plendldty  niottrated,  aad  la  erery  way  the  best  thlag  we 
hare  teen  fkom  Cbe  Wett- — Mmifr  9fIAgki^  30»Uu» 

The  We«t,  aad  aapeelally  thie  9tal0b  haa  loag  needed  Jael  aaeb  a  paper  aa  Tar 
RoaTB  WosTaaa  FAa«a»t  aad  we  ooagratalate  the  people  apon  the  faet  that  Ita  pab- 
lieatlon  la  In  aaoh  able  haa 4a.  Dr.  Raod  la,  la  d^ery  way,  well  qoallffed  for  the  taak 
he  haa  aaaamed*  and  we  eoogratalate  him  apoa  the  vreat  aaeeeaa  that  haa  atteaded 
hla  enterprlae  daring  the  past  year  — FuUmn*  ITcaUv  Oeif  «. 

AH  aabaerlptloae  earefblly  aealed  aad  plalaly  addreaaed  will  be  at  oar  riak. 

Ad(drtM»  T.  -A.  aiiAWD. 

LMk  ftetftm^ai^laMpalleyla^^ 

12-^11. 

HADLEY'S  NOMAL  ACADEMY. 


BICEMON^,  TSVUSk. 
The  Next  Term  of  Twenty  Weeks,  witt  begiiif 


»   »     » 


.  V  '     1.1/        .     • 

lUa  School  enbraeee  Model  Primary  aad  PiaparaWry  Departnaata  ftyr  praallea  ta 
teaching  «  alao  complete  Grammar,  High  Bahael  aad  Hormal  Depaftmeata.  and  la«  we 
belieTeT^#nbdit  iefioi  for^lw  tiiihlt7*r  leiehett  tt  lie  ^Mi.^^  hiaW  Wjl  tpe- 
elal  part  bfoiiF WorV ,  hhd  fdtfhre  lIMttfMtldir.  wa  Iftt A  apphehllead  Ibr  taa^f  more 
teacnera  thsn  we  can  fhralah,  at  remaaetallTa  wagee. 

HIRAM  HAITLEY, 

12-1-tf.  PUKOIPUi. 


IIL.XrXJBTrKiA.TED 

EDUCATIONAL  BULLETl 


\ 


"P**«-i«i«^«^ 


omamm  tiu  jahitait  iiuxmr. 


A  Uo7«l  Stfiaol  Bo)r. 

li«iB«  aboai  KjBiaent  iaikttit* 


tnnihg  10  Tlii«ir. 

A  T«Mb«r*i  Opinion. 

Tb«  UflUty  or  Dfowliif. 

Robert  CollogOs  of  Coottcnftoople. 


Bottty  HonM%  LoH  Kraiot. 

t%o  Ctlni«(ot  of  BloYmtetf  Rafloii 

▼oloaaooa, 

VraaOk  lonfMIs  tho  Vonnoalor. 

A  SkUonil  SUMard. 

TIko  SUid  J  of  Qtmrnmr* 

Tko  Tninkt  of  Itow. 

ValoaMo  AddUKitit  to  Boionoo, 


I^ .  JL  ^0]^^9A0X  3JP& 

Temperature  peeoliar  to  dlArent  BleTations. 

m.  CHABT*  iQliow^V  the  oorreepoiMlenoe  of  oUaiatat 
in  diflbrent  psreltele'  of  Latltiidfi^  with  those  in  difbrait 
degreee  of  elerelion* 

zv.  nsmnoB  oavbmi>  ^t  av  xabthquad 

m  ITlliT^lVlA.^       .» 

▼•    THS  TSBBX  GBXAT  FAJCIUBS  OV  TBXS8 
ClMellled  by  their  TrunU/'  '      ' 

EVERY  TEACHEE,  SSQDLD  HAVE  IT. 


I       f 


f BR  HEtifB  PBft  ANNVli  IK  A9TAMCB. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Pabliihera. 

111  A  113  WlLLIAlDB  Bt^  NBW  YOSK. 


THE- ONLY  TEXT-BOOK 

whleh  preaenU  Phjt\o\ogj  m  ft  Siady  for  Scboolf ,  ia  %ht  light  of  the  MrriM  it  mty  be 
io  ft  papll  in  determining  end  Impreailng. 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 

Beoommendations  not  heretofore  published. 

BoiTOH,  Pebraarj  S8tb,  1866 . 

I  hftTe  examined  your  text-booki  on  Pbytlology  witb greet efttlefftctlon.    The  '*  Pri 
mery  Physioiogy**  appeers  to  me  to  be  Jast  the  thing  for  all  Common  Sehooli,  while' 
the  ^*  PhysiolocT  andHeftlth^^  le  ftdmirably  ftdapted  for  High  SehooU  end  Acftdemles. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  t^xt- books  yoa  hftve  rendered  ft  Tfiry  Important  service 
to  ft  maoh  negleeted  branch  of  edoeetion.  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

8npt.  of  Pablie  School. 

Otid,  5.  Y.,  KoTember  ISth,  1886. 

<*  Jarris*  Physiology'*  Is  reeelTod  end  fally  met  our  expectations.  We  Immediately 
adopted  it.  H.  R.  8ANF0RD, 

PrIn.  East  Genesee  Conference  Seminary. 

WssTcanTBai  Pa«,  September  8d,  1866. 

4  thoroagh  examination  Has  satisfied  me  of  Its  superior  claims  as  a  text-book  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  taught.    1  shall  introdnce  it  att>nee. 

WM.  F.  WYBBS,  Prin.  Academy. 

Boston,  Febmary  ISth,  18t6. 

The  rery  excellent  **  PhTslolog)**  of  Dr.  Jarvis  I  had  introduced  into  car  High 
School,  wher^  the  siudy  had  been  temporarily  dropped,  bellering  it  to  be  far  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  that  had  come  ander  my  obterTaiion  ;  indeed,  the  re-introuuetlon 
of  the  study  was  delayed  for  some  months,  because  Dr.  JnrTls'  book  could  not  be  had. 
and  we  were  unwilling  to  Uke  any  other.  HBN  K Y  Q.  DKKN  Y, 

Chairman  Book-Com.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

JarrBasoHnLLs,  Ohio,  Aagnet  13tb,  1866. 

I  hare  earefnUy  examined  JarTls'  '*  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health,^'  and  am  highly 
pleased  with  it.    It  should  have  a  place  in  erery  sehool-room,  and  In  oTory  family. 

J.  L.  SCO  IT,  Pria.  Union  School. 

Pall  Rirta,  Mass.,  July  •th,  1866, 
I  haTe  examined  Jarris'  **  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health,**  which  you  had  the 
kindness  to  send  to  me  a  short  time  ago.    In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  far  the  best  work  of 
tte  kind  within  my  knowledge.    It  has  been  adooied  as  a  text-book  in  oar  Public 
Sehoole.  D.  W.  STBVBSrs,  8upt.  Public  Schools. 

UniTaasiTT  or  MicHtoAir,  Ann  Aasea.  Mica.,  Feb.  14, 1866. 
I  hare  examined  Dr.  Jarris*  **  Physiology**  wr.h  caro,  more  particularly  because 
some  works  of  the  kind,  designed  for  schools,  are  superttclal.  and  some  present 
extravagant  and  erroneous  views,  and  am  happv  to  And  tbis  work  not  only  free  from 
errore,  as  I  belioTe,  but  full  of  correct  Information  and  sound  InstrnotioB.  It  is  pre- 
eieely  adapted  to  our  High  Schools  and  Seminaries.  I  think  that  all  our  youth,  of 
betk  eexes, should  study  the  subject,  and  hare  no  hesitation  m  aaylng  that  this  is  the 
moflt  thorough  and  satisfaciory  work  of  the  kind  that  I  hare  examlaed. 

B.  O.  HAVBN. 

It  la  a  ataadard  work  by  an  educated  maa,  aad  writtea  lo  a  style  atoaee  clear, 

Eraetleal  and  lustructlre  to  all  classes.  The  publishers  hare  done  a  public  good  in 
lealog  this  attractlre  rolume,  and  we  hope  a  demand  for  It  will  spring  up  for  copies 
by  the  handreds  of  thousands,  for  it  well  merits  It  on  account  of  its  storing  ralue  and 
the  needa  of  the  times.~ff«/Z*#  Journal  •f  H$mUh,  April,  1866. 

The  work  before  us  teaches  as  plainly  as  mute  lips  can,  all  that  one  needs  to  know 
of  thin  too  oft  negleeted  sul^eet— >and  teachee  it,  too,  In  the  most  admirable  manner. 
It  attraeta  our  attention  and  claims  our  eommeadatl'>n,  not  so  moeh  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  now  physloloffical  truths,  as  by  the  clear  syitsmatle  way  In  whleh  U  takes  nold 
of  thoao  well  established, describing  the  organs  and  explaining  the  rarlons  phenomena 
of  aoimal  fife  •  •  •  Altogether  the  book  Is  such  a  one  as  we  take  pleas* 
aro  In  rooommendiagto  lorert  and  teachers  of  this  important  study .^TAs  Michigan 
Ttm^kmr^  June,  1888. 

PBICB,  (postage  pre-paid,)       -        -        •        |1.50. 
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GET  THE  BEST. 

Webster's   Unabridged  Dictionary. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

Thoroughly  rerised  and  mneh  enlarged.  Orer  3,000  fine  en/crarin^.  Is  a  well-nixfa 
indispensiable  requisite  for  every  lawyer,  clergyman  and  other  professional  man,  as  veil 
as  eTery  intelligent  fiimily. 

It  contains  10,000  W0BD3  and  MEANINGS  not  found  in  other  Dictionanes. 

It  is  now  believed  to  be  by  far  the  most  complete,  useful  and  sattsfhctoiy  Dictionary 
of  the  language  ever  pubhshed,  as  it  is  by  fkr  the  largest  single  Tolume  ever  issued  in 
any  language. 

The  possession  of  any  ether  English  Dictionary,  or  any  previous  edition  of  this,  can- 
not compensate  for  the  want  of  this  very  full  and  complete  one.  In  its  present  pehbet- 
ed  state  it  must  long  remain  the  BESTjBNGLISH  DICTIONART,  and,  once  possessed, 
remain  of  constant  and  abiding  value. 

No  other  English  Distionary  has  such  weight  of  authority,  or  is  cited  so  freouentlyin 
Legislatures,  Gourts  of  Justice,  or  in  determming  the  meanmg  of  contracts,  as  Webster. 
A  very  large  number  of  Reported  Gases,  arguments  of  Counsel,  Ac.,  might  be  quoted  to 
prove  this. 

"  Unquestionably  the  very  best  Dictionary  of  our  langnage  extant.  Its  great  aocnra* 
cy  in  the  definition  and  derivation  of  words  gives  it  an  authority  that  no  work  on  the 
subject  possesses.  It  is  constantly  cited  and  relied  on  in  our  Gourts  of  Justice,  in  our 
Legislative  bodies,  and  in  public  discussions,  as  entirely  conclusive.*'— Hon.  Joibi  C. 
Bpencor. 

Lately  one  of  the  most  important  suits  of  modem  times,  in  the  highest  Court  of 
England,  turned  solely  on  the  definition  of  a  single  word.  It  is  signifloant  of  Dr.  Web- 
ster's reputation  in  England  as  a  definer  of  words,  that  in  ttie  Alexandra  case,  tried  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  at  Weatminster  Hall,  under  purely  English  law,  no  other  Dic- 
tionary, English  or  American,  was  onoted  or  alluded  to  than  his.  We  quote  from  tb« 
Lord  Chief  Baron's  decision,  June  24, 1863,  (page  232  of  the  report  of  the  trial): 

"  I  have  looked,  so  that  I  might  not  go  wrong,  (as  we  have  the  advantage  of  having 
it  here),  at  Webster's  American  Dictionary,  a  work  of  the  greatest  learning,  research  and 
ability." 

*'  I  think  it  not  only  agreat  improvement  upon  former  issues  of  ttie  same  work,  bot 
superior,  in  most  respects,  to  any  other  English  Dictionarv  known  to  me.  The  l^rs 
of  the  recent  editors  and  contributors  have  made  it  undouotedly  the  best  general  eiy- 
molog[icon  we  yet  possess  of  the  language ;  its  vocabulary  is  ample  as  could  well  be 
given  in  the  compass  of  a  single  volume ;  its  definitions  are,  in  general,  sufilciently  ex- 
act and  discriminating;  audits  pronunciation  is  apparently  conformable  to  the  btsi 
usage.*'— ifon.  Oeo.  P.  Manky  Ftorwee^  Itafy,  March  7, 1866. 

'*  Etymological  part  remarkably  well  done  *  *  We  have  had  no  English  Die* 
tionary  nearly  so  good  in  this  respeot."— ^orfA  Americom  Bwimo. 

"  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  best  Dictionary  that  either  England  or  America  can  boast" 
'-National  (^tarUrly  Review^ 

"  No  English  scholar  can  dispense  with  this  work.**— £i&{iotAeea  Sacra, 

"  In  ita  general  aoenniey,  completeness,  and  practical  ntilitr,  the  work  is  one  which 
none  who  eon  read  or  write  eon  henerforward  afford  to  dispenu  vrith.—'AUatUie  MamOig, 

'*  The  Ntw  WsBSTK  is  glorious— it  is  perfect— it  distances  and  defies  coinpetition-4t 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired."— J.  /.  Raymond^  LL  D.,  Pteeidjont  of  Vaecar  CoSLege. 

"All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard  Dictionary  at  their  elbows;  And  while 
vou  are  about  it  OKT  TBI  bkst:  that  Dictionary  is  Noah  Wsbstbr's— <A«  ^nsctf  wori  mm* 
bridged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the  amount  fh>m  off  your  back,  to  (pot  it  into  yoor 
head. — PhrenoUyjical  Journal 

Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three  square  rods  of  ground,  well  prepared, 
with  the  avails  of  which  thev  may  buy  it.  Bverv  mechanic  ahould  pat  a  reoeivmg  box 
in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  house  to  catch  the  stray  pennies  for  the  like  purpose. 
Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible;  it  is  a  better  expounder  than  many 
which  claim  to  be  expounders.  It  is  a  great  labor  saver ;  it  has  saved  us  time  enougn 
in  one  year's  use  to  pay  for  itself  and  that  must  be  deemed  good  property  which  will 
clear  itself  once  a  year.  If  you  have  any  doubt  about  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word 
dear,  in  the  last  sentence,  look  at  Webster's  nine  definitions  of  the  t*.  <.**--%t8ae*M«B(t* 
Life  Boat. 

In  one  Volume  of  1,840  Roycd  Quarto  Pages^  and  in  various  com- 
mon and  Fine  Bindinge* 

••GET  THE  LATE8T,"        "GET  THE  BEST."        "GET  WEBSTER.** 

Published  hj  O.  ft  O.  KEBBIAM,  Bpringfteld,  lUst. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Specimen  pages  of  Illustrations  and  other  newfeatores  will 
be  sent  on  application  to  the  publishers. 


EBSTER'S    80HOOL    DICTIONARIES,   viz.: 

X.    THE  PRIMABT,        ni.    THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.        V.    COUNTING  HOUSE. 
XI.    COMMON  SCHOOL.  IT.    ACADEMIC.  VI.    UNIVERSITT. 

These  popular  School  Dictioniiriet  having  been  thoroaghl  j  reTised,  and  extenairel  j 
rBgarded  as  the  standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition*  and  Pronunciation,  and 
WLs  the  BEST  Dictionaries  in  use,  are  respectftilly  commended  to  teachers  and  others. 
nrtMy  are  much  more  eztensiTsly  sold  and  used  than  all  others  oomMned. 

Jiar*Webster*s  School  Dictionaries,  are  published  by  IVISON,  PHINNET.  BLAKE- 
SSAN  A  CO.,  47  and  49  Greene  St.,  New  Tork ;  J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  A  CO.,  Philadelphia ; 
And  sold  by  S.  C.  GRIGGS  *  CO.,  GhiOkgo ,  SABOENT,  WILSON  *  HINKLE,  Cincin- 
ziAti ;  and  by  all  Booksellers. 

UiLTV      BOOXCS. 

caMff »*•  ^l«4MW«irs9  8  Tols.,  with  American  Notes  by  J.  C.  Pbskhs,  Esq.,  New 

Edition.    186«. 

OUftjr  0m  ClMslr««<S|  greatly  improred  by  the  addition  of  American  Notes  by 
J.  C.  PjttRiKB,  Esq. 

Cta9i9  0m  Miti^f   Edited  by  J.  C.  Pnxim,  Esq. 

The  above  standard  Law  Books,  so  indispensably  necessary  to  every  lawyer*8  library, 
continue  to  be  published  by  G.  A  C.  MERBIAM.  and  are  sold  biy  all  Law  Booksellers. 
12-3-lt 


^  

The  Teachers'  Universal  Record 

BY  HAMILTON  8.  McKAE, 
School  Examzneb  of  Switzbbland  Gountt,  and  SuPEBDiTXif* 

DENT  OF  YbTAT  PvBLIC  SoHOOLS. 

CONTAINS  FIFTY'THREE  SPACES  TO  EACH  OF  TEE  FORTY- 

SIX  HANDSOMELY  RULED  PAGES, 

It  has  a  ^  place  tot  eTerythiiigy  and  everjthiDig  m  its  pUoe.'* 

AiuLfor  EGonom^^  SwipUeiiy  and  OmpUUne^Bf  ii  Uhwrpasied, 

PrtM»  •l.OO 

Por  Sale  by 

SABGBirT,  WILSON  ft  HINELB, 

CnrcnrKATi,  O 

JOHN  B.  KUI(S31A0HSB, 
11-litt  Ksw  AiBAirr,  Imp. 


SCHOOLDAY  DIALOGUES. 


A  Book  for  the  Schooli  the  Familji  and  the  Literary  Qirole 


COMPILED  BY  ALEXANDBB  CLABK,  A,  M., 


BdliOr  of  OUE  SCHOOLDAT  VlUTOa. 


New  Original  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Aeo. 


The  most  •nterUlDlnif  and  InstracilTe  book  of  DIalofvetyei  Uraad.  AvAliakl 
addition  to  ibe  Family,  Teaehen*  and  Sehool  Ubcarj.  12mo.  35d  pH^  ^'^ 
poai-jmid  11.30.    A  liberal  ditoount  to  AffeaU. 


H0TICB8  OF  TBI  PBB88. 


«Thls  book  farnlthee  a  f  roat  rariety  of  InUrettInf  and  profiUble  rodtttieu-- 
dramatle  in  their  tone  and  eoneiracUon,  and  unexoeptionable  in  the  monli  vkki 
they  incnloate.  Bat  the  eoUeetlon  la  by  no  moana a  proif  one;  a  nnmber  m  ii* 
morone  and  amnrtnc  pleoea  fire  a  pleaeant  flaror  to  the  dldaetleaketohet.  The  ma» 
end  and  object  of  thbworkia  to  teach  children  to  read  properly.  To  do  this  IM 
eoMpller  aaye :  *^It  la  neceaaary  to  call  oat  the  nataralf  eooTeraattoaal  ^***«^ 
phraaeeloffT  of  ererj'day  llie ;  the  bim  and  Tolee  of  repartee  In  play,  la  vort«ii 
trade,  la  the  moat  eommon  happenlaga  of  home,  oraehool,  or  Jon  ney,  or  eeeaatf 
whataoerer.*)  Thia  end  and  aim  ean  be  aoeompliahed  by  putting  Into  the  haaii " 
ehildren  the  *SehooldayI>ialogaea.*  ^^—PhitadtlfkU  Euqmrtr, 

•*The  Dlalofoea  are  well  leleoted,  and  eompriae  a  goed  rarlety  of  aal^eda,  bj^ 
gnwe  and  ray .  They  alao  haTO  the  merit  of  broTlty,  a  moat  Important  ooadderaBo* 
In  aehQol  dialoffiiea.  The  Tolnme  will  be  a  Tory  naetal  aaalaunt  to  teaehera  who  4f 
aire  to  ImpvoTo  their  papUa  la  thia  braaoh  •!  odveatlon.**— PAOerf^pMa  Etmat 

BmXUUu, 

*<▲  highly  ralaable  work  for  Sehoola  and  Aaaoelatlona.  In  rarlety,  aantimeetiaj 
flyle,  iu  eontenta  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpoee  of  the  compiler.  Oaeafw 
meat  effeetlTe  featurea  of  the  dialogaea  of  thia  book  la,  ttut  their  ToeabnlarybiJ* 
beyond  the  dally  aeeaea  of  aehoot  daya.  Te  eommend  the  work,whlek  lakairj 
iomely  iaaued,  to  both  teaehera  and  paplla.**— PJtactfa(pM«  Hpm*  Wnki^* 

*«The  anbjeeta  are  Tarled  and  tnTarlably  IntereatiBg,  tnenleatlng  patriotimn,*!*!] 

iiaoi 


neea,  reetltode  and  tfiitby  and  theae  are  latenpoiaoi  wtth  hnmorooa  and  teUHf  i 
at  the  foUlea  of  the  day.  It  la  a  work  that  mvat  ampereada  in  a  groat  aaaaart 
booka  in  preeent  naa*"— P<lta*m»y  Chrea<tla« 

•mila  book  eaanoi  IhU  to  ba  highly  appradatad  by  adiiaaton.*^Pttf«tafy  ( f*' 


rabUahadby 

.  W.  DAUOHADAT  dk  Oa.. 
IM  Walami  atraaC,  PklladalpWi,rk| 


The  Cheapest  Tonng  People's  Magazine  Pnblished. 
82  Large  Dovbh  Column  Octavo  Pages  each   Month. 

OUE  SCHOOLDAY  YISITOE. 

A  First  Glass  Dlnstrated  Magazine. 

Some  of  the 

ABLEST  AMERICAN  WRITERS 

Are  engaged  to  contribute  regularly  to  its  pages. 

ITS  COimim    COKPBISB 

Original  Stories,  Sketches  of  TreTel,  Spicv  Biftlogues,  excellent  Muaic,  Biographies 
of  Great  Heo,  Letters,  Problems,  Rebuses,  Pussier,  Sec. 

NOTICES  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  A'etc  York  Tribune  says  of  Oua  Schoolday  Visitob  :  '*It  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in 
the  cause  of  Juvenile  Education — being  adapted  for  a  reading-book  in  school,  and  a 
companion  at  home.    The  contents  are  fiill  of  useful  information,  imparted  in  an  at- 
tractive form,  and  show  dilllgence  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  editor  and  publishers." 
**We  take  pleasure  in  commending  the  Schoolday  Visitob  to  the  attention  of  parents 
and  guardians,  who  are  seeking  to  provide  interesting  and  instructive  reading  lor  obil- 
dren  and  youth. — Xew  York  Infiepctident.. 
*'It  is  a  sound,  healthful  magazme  for  the  fkmily  and  school.— JShmd^-SScAoof  Times. 
**lt  is   one  of  the  most  attractive  periodicals  of  the  kind,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
cheapest  now  published.    Bend  for  a  specimen  number,  and  Judge  for  yourselves  of  its 
merits. — Phrenological  Joumalt  New  York. 

OuB  Schoolday  Visitob  is,  in  point  of  literary  ability  and  mechanical  execution, 
equal  to  the  best  serials  of  the  d&j.**— Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

*'It  is  calculated  to  instruct  and  amuse,  without  hlling  the  mind  with  worthless  flm- 
cies." — PhUaddphia  Ev€.  Tdegraph. 

**We  know  ot  no  magazine,  even  in  Boston,  which  we  would  recommend  to  oiur  young 
people,  before  OuB  Schoolday  Visitob."— FKaj(/i«W  (Mass.)  N&jos  Letter. 

'*The  contents,  are  unusually  interesting ;  and  while  inculcating  the  best  ol  precept 
and  example,  there  is  never  to  be  found  the  least  approach  to  dullne8s.'*~»Act86«>ngfA 
Qmuneretal. 

'*The  low  rate  at  which  it  is  offered,  opens  for  it  an  extensive  field  of  usefulness."— 
ToUdo  (O.)  Commereixd. 

"We  are  disposed  to  place  it  among  the  most  spnshtly  and  interesting  of  the  numer- 
ous magazines  for  the  young." — Chrmian  5tond9^rf,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

"We  do  think  it  the  best  young  folks*  paper  in  tne  couniry."— C^rta^ion  FamiUy  Oom- 
pamon,  Troy,  Pa. 

"Elegant,  interesting,  elevatingand  instructive.  Every  ikmily  should  take  acopy."— 
Bensfselacr  Prairie  Ttlecjraph. 

It  is  free  from  the  pernicious  teachings  of  so  many  Northern  periodicals."— £^^on 
(Md.)  Star. 

"In  the  laree  number  of  periedioals  for  the  young,  we  are  glad  to  note  this  as  among 
the  best."*— Irc«fc/n  iVcio  Yorker. 

*K>ub  .Schoolday  Visitob  is  by  fkr  the  neat»4t  and  most  worthv  jpnblioatlon  of  its 
class  ever  issued  from  a  Pennsylvania  press.  Its  tvpogmptay  aaa  illustrations  have 
not  been  excelled  anywhere."— JoAtwfoiwi  fPa.)  TiHoune. 

**The  Visitob  has  no  equal,  to  our  knowledge,  and  is  worthy  tke  attention  of  all."— 
Rural  Ntuo   Yorker. 

"The  names  of  its  contributors  alone  are  enough  to  give  ebaracter  to  the  pages  of 
this  magnKine."— i;/ica  (N.  Y,)  .JEpcmng  Telegfraph. 

"With  it,  yon  will  not  have  naif  so  many  occasions  to  use  the  birch,  to  keep  the  boil- 
ing-over life  of  your  children  within  bounds."— L^mon  (Mo.)  Progreei. 

"The  music  in  this  number  is  worth  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  subscription  price 
for  one  jeax,"—Bitighamfon  (N.  Y.)  Standard. 

"This  mngasine  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  elevating  periodl* 
cals  published."- isracftic,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Published  the  first  of  every  month,  at  $1.25  a  year.  Three  copies,  13.  Five  oonies, 
with  Premium,  »5.  '^  ^ 

Valuable  Premiums  for  Clubs.  Rare  inducements  to  Agents.  Specimen  nnmbers. 
with  full  instructions,  sent  post-paid  for  ten  cents.  Agenta  wanted  in  every  School  ana 
at  every  Post-office  hi  the  United  States.    Every  teacher  should  have  it.    Address 

J.  W.  DAUGHADAY  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
12-3.lt.  ^ 


BTA8AaRAY,M.D. 
wmaa.  PKomiom  of  batueai.  ■cimcs  m  saktakp  vnrwunr* 


Tliii  Bertes  fomt  the  most  full,  tcholftrlj,  aad  attraetWa  appantni  for  tb«  ibi4x 
of  Botany  to  bo  fonnd  in  the  laagnage.  For  eomprebentSTonaaaof  tcopo,  ezactiMt 
and  oloarnoM  of  dawrtptlon,  actarato  and  adontiln  analyaia  of  plaata,  and  baaatf 
of  illnatrationa,  th^  have  tic  e^iuit. 

I. 
HOW  PLANTS  GROW.    A  Botany  for  bog  Innera.    500  enta. 

II. 

LS8S0NS  m  BOTANY  AND  VEGETABLE  FHT8I0L0GT.    lUnitiated  by  Kl 
drawings. 

III. 

LESSONS  AND  MANUAL^  with  Garden  Botany,  In  me  voirnie, 

IV. 

THE  MANUAL  ILLUSTRATED;  eonUlninf  tbe  Mosses  aad  LWenrorta,  wlik 
beautiful  1  Uthof  rapble  drawings. 

v« 

STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY,  a  revised  edition  of  Ike  •<] 
ieal  Text-  Book,*>  witb  laOO  enU. 

FLORA  OF  THE  BOUTHREIf  UJfiTED  9TJITE8.    By  A.  W.  Gbapmah,  M.D. 

1  Tol.  690  pages. 

These  books  are  strongly  Indorsed  by  Paors.  Aoassis,  Silumar,  Toaavr,  aad 
Hbhet*  of  this  oenntry,  aad  by  Das.  LianLBT,  Booasa,  and  other  dlatingnlahsd 
Botanists  in  Borope. 

THB  UNION  8BRIB8  OP  KEADBR8  AND  8PBLLBRS. 

Snttrely  kbw  in  mattbe  and  illubteaJioiis,  and  receiTod  with  great  fitTorbylhs 
best  teaohers  ia  the  eonntry. 

ROBINSON*S  COMPLBTB  MATHKM4TICAL  SERIES. 

The  most  Complete,  Praotleal,  and  Sclentlfle  Series  of  Mathematical  Text-Booki 
OTor  issued  in  this  eoantry,  graded  to*  the  wants  of  Primary.  Intermadlate*  Gram- 
mar, Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  inclndlng  Arithmutite^Jttr 
fthras,  Oeometries,  Surveying,  etc,;  highly  commended  by  all  Who  haTO  teslsd 
them  in  the  class-room. 

KBRL'8  NEW  8BRIB8  OP  GRAMMARS. 

Unsurpassed  in  simplicity,  clearness,  research,  and  practical  nUllty.  Thlaseriss 
consists  of 

8PBNCBRIAN  PENMANSHIP. 

Simple,  practical,  end  beautiful.    Jfewly  engraved  mnd  imfreved. 

BRYANT,  8TBATT0N  ft  PACKARD'S  BOOK  KBBPINOISERIBS. 
Beaatifally  printed  in  colors. 

WBLL*S  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Inclndinc  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology*  and  Science  of  Common  Things. 

G0LT0N*8  SBKIBS  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 
The  new  daarto  Geographies,  Just  pablished  and  added  to  this  seriei,  anrpttaa  aay 
thing  of  the  kind  before  the  public. 

These  popular  School  Dictionaries  are  very  generally  regarded  as  the  Standard 
authority  in  Orthography,  Deflnltion.  and  Pronunciation,  and  are  much  more  eactea- 
slTely  sold  and  used  than  all  others  combined. 

J[f^  Those  desiring  to  know  more  of  our  publications  are  requested  to  correapoad 
bus  ftoelyi,and  to  send  for  oar  DescriptWe  Catalorue  and  Circulars. 
JO*  Liberal  terms  given  en  books  fumteked  for  examinatien  er  intredueti0U, 
Address  the  Publubers, 

IVISON,  PHIKNSY,  BIiAKEMAN  Ac  Oo^ 

47  and  49  Green  Street,  New  York. 

8.  a  GBiaas  *  oo.,  m.  b.  b  abnabd, 

Chicago.  LeaisTille,  Ky.,  General 

l»4-«t. 


THE  LITTLE  CHIEF. 

A  DAT-SGHOOL  MONTHLT, 

Of  rixteen  doable-colamn  pages,  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  and 

BEaOTlFtlttV  lttU$TftATIt). 

THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertoining  com- 
panion and  counselor  of  the  young,  and  laoors  to  instill  into  their  minds  a 
love  for  the  things  that  are  true,  honest,  just,  pore,  lorely,  and  of  good 
report.    To  this  end  it  contains 

Poems^  Stories  J'  Letters;  Dialogues^  DeclamaJtions  ^  Songs ; 
GameSj  Charades^  EnigmaSy  Puzzles  ^  Problems. 

OC  S  ^J'  IMC  S  . 

One  copy,  one  year $    75 

Three  copies,  one  year 2  00 

Pive  copies,  one  year 3  00 

•  Larger  clubs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  for  each  subscriber. 

For  $1  75  we  will  send  one  copy  of  "  The  Little  Chief"  and  one  copy 
of  the  "  Indiana  School  JoumaL" 

To  those  who  will  act  as  Agents,  we  offer  the  following 

1.  For  a  club  of  five,  one  extra  oopy  of  the  "  Little  Chief.'' 

2.  For  a  club  of  ten,  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Haw- 
thorne ;  or,  if  preferred,  "  Graded  Schools,"  by  Wells.    Price  of  either  $1.25. 

3.  For  a  club  of  fifteen,  "  Red  Letter  Days,"  by  Gail  Hamilton,  or  the 
"  Indiana  School  JournaC  "  one  year.    Price  of  either  $1  50. 

4.  For  a  club  of  twenty-five,  the  "  Flower  People,''  by  Mrs.  Horace 
3fann,  and  ^* Stories  of  Many  Lands,"  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or  "Bar- 
nard's Object  Lessons.*'    Price  of  either,  |2  50. 

5.  For  a  club  of  fifty,  Carlton's  three  Celebrated  Juvenile  Works — 
"  My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-field,"  "  Following  the  Flag,'  and 
"  Winning  his  Way.*'  Price  of  each  $1  50;  or  in  place  of  these,  If  de- 
sired, a  Bound  Volume  of  the  "  American  Journal  oj  Education."  Price 
$4  50. 

6.  For  a  club  of  one  hundred,  a  copy  of  "Webster's"  or  "Worcester's 
Unabridged  Dictionary."    Price  $12  00 

In  addition  to  the  above  premiums,  we  will  give  to  the  person  sending 
us  the  largest  club  before  the  first  of  February,  1867,  a  copy  of  either  of 
the  Dictionaries. 

We  also  offer  the  following  premiums  for  the  largest  clubs,  sent  before 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1867 : 

For  the  largest  club,  a  Portable  Melodeon,  Price $100  00 

For  the  next  largest  club— The  Teaehers'  Library 30  70 

For  the  third  largest  club— A  Rosewood  Guitar 18  00 

For  the  fourth  largest  club — Worcester's  or  Webster's 

Unabridged  Dictionary 12  00 

Subscribers  need  not  all  be  at  the  same  ofiSce,  nor  sent  at  the  same 
time. 

Address  BOWLING  A  SHOB^RIDGE,  PaMishen, 

1 2-2tf  IndianapoiiSf  Jtiil. 


STANDARD  EDUCATIONAL  WOBKS. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBK. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  in  general  use  in  all  parts  €f 

the  United  States, 

APPLETOUrS  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES.     By   G.  P.   QuaekenB^, 

A.  M.f  upon  the  basis  of  the  works  of  George  R.  Perkins,  LL,  I), 

The  Seriei  eonsItU  of  a  Primary,  an  Elbmimtart,  r  Practical,  r  Hiohrr  rii4  r 
Mrrtal.  The  Prlmarv;  priee  40  ois. ;  Blementary,  prlee  60  eU.;  reeenlly  pobllifa«d. 
The  Praotical,  prlee  91  00,  It  now  ready.  If  o  labor  haa  been  tpared  to  make  It  ox- 
ROtly  what  Is  required  for  the  purpose  of  mental  dliclpUno  as  well  as  for  practical  hm 
In  the  dally  baalness  of  life.  It  is  clear,  simple,  thoroagrh,  eomprehenslre,  loirlcalff 
arraneed,  well  graded,  Is  supplied  with  a  great  rariety  of  exam  pica,  and  teaehet  1m 
methods  aetuaUy  used  btf  businest  men.  The  great  dlstlngaisblng  feature  of  thia  Series  la, 
that  it  is  adapted  to  the  pros  nt  state  of  things,  and  is  prepared  with  reference  to  the 
flnanolal  changes  o  the  last  fire  Tears.  The  branches  of  Mercantile  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic  having  received  special  attention.  The  merits  are  ao  manifest  that tb« 
Series  Is  being  r  pidly  adopted  In  all  parts  of  the  country. 

:  Qaaokenbos'  Text-Books  on  the  English  Language 

INCLUDE 

PRIMARY  GRAMMAR, 50rffc 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR $1  20 

LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 90 

RHETORIC $1  75 

CoTcring  the  whole  Held,  these  books  afford  an  Insight  Into  the  atrueture  of  the 
Engliib  Language  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

qUACKENBOS  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY $2  00 

*•  PRIMARY  HISTORY. $1  00 

The  style  clear  and  nimple.  yet  dignified,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent,  inspires  the 
learner  with  a  love  of  the  subject  and  a  taste  tor  historical  reading  in  general.  To  use 
ae  a  Reader,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  others. 

qUACKENBOS*  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. $2  00 

**  The  lingular  excellence  of  all  Qnarketibos'  School  Books  Is  well  known  to  the  edu> 
cational  community.  They  are  aenerally  admitted  to  be  (he  brst  mamcals  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  respecfcircly  treat.— J.  W.  Bucklet,  CUy  Superintendent  of  Scteob, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Dr.  Winslow,  "Author  of  Intellectual  Phi'osophy,"  saya:  "All  the  works  of 
thiff  excellent  author  are  characterized  by  clearness,  accuracy,  thorov^hneite  and  com- 
pleteness ;  also,  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ulterior  results  from 
their  previously  taught  elements.'^ 

YOUMANS  NEW  CHEMISTRY,  (Revised  Ediiwn) $2  00 

Entirely  re-written,  and  all  the  latest  fhcts  and  prinetples  of  the  ecienoe  are  explained. 

HARKNESS*  INTRODUCTORY  LAJ'IN  BOOK. $1  23 

*«  LATIN  GRAMMAR $1  75 

"  LATIN  READER $1  50 

«'  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS. $1  75 

HADLEYS  GREEK  GRAMMAR $2  00 

D.  Applrton  &  Co.,  publish  upwardfiof  250  School  Text-Books,  including  all  the  de- 
partments of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and. French,  of  which  a  complete  Descriptive  Cat- 
alof^ue  wfll  be  sent  free  of  postage,  to  those  applying  for  it. 

0^  Single  copies  of  the  above-named  standard  works  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  for 
examination,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.    Liberal  terms  made  for  introauc 
tion.    Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

GEOBGE  H.  TWISS,  Traveling  Agent. 

Qr    QEO.  W.  G^EASON^tBookseUer, 
12-l-6t       .  COLUMBUS,  OHIOJ 


^ 


NEW  EDITIOHS  OF  SAHDIieD   BOOKS. 

STODDABB'S  SEBIE8  OF  ABITHMETICS,  Bevised,  etc. 

WITH  LARGER  TYPE  AND  MODERN  BUSINESS  METHODS. 

Stoddard 8  Juvenile  Mental  Ariihmeii^  25  cU,    American  Intellectual  AriVT 

metic,  50  cts.    Key  to  ditto^  *50  cts.     Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  §0  ets. 

Practical  Arithmetic  90  cts.     New  Practical  Arithmetic^  $1  00. 

Key  to  do^  $1  00**    Stoddard  ^  HenkUfa  Elementary  Alg^ 

bra,  $1  25.    Key  to  do.,  $1  25.*    S.  i  HJe  University 

Algebra^  $2  00.    Key  to  ditto,  $2  00.* 

B  ULLION  ^  MORRIS S  NE  W LATIN  GRAMMAR,  $1  60 

This  new  book  lifounded  on  Bullion's  Latin  Grammar,  and  riTM  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  vowel  quantities— of  the  IVouns  aud  Verbs  with  a  different  style  of  type 
for  the  terml  lattonsln  the  iieolenslons  and  Conjugations— of  the  third  Declension— 
of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses,  parti  ulaily  the  subjuuctire  Mood 
with  full  disouBsion  of  the  Moods  of  the  Verb— a  new  arrangfement  of  ihe  Active  and 
Facsive  Voices  of  the  Verb— a  full  treatmect  aud  discussion  of  Pronouns  and  their 
QS6S — an  analysis  of  the  four  eonJuf(atlons^~-a  new  classification  of  IrrefruUr  Verbs 
— a  new  chaplur  on  Derivation  and  Composition— a  re-distribution  of  tne  6>ntax 
bringing  together  the  uses  of  the  vatIous  cases,  etc.,  under  separate  headi — a  trans 
latioDof  all  the  examples  quoted  In  the  Syntax— a  careful  revision  of  the  Prosody 
etc,  etc.f 

BULLION  i  MORRIS S  LATIN  LESSONS,  $1  00 

A  convenient  sized  book  for  beginners,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  B.  dt  M.  Oramma 
with  Bxeroites  in  translations  of  LaUn,  alsO)  varied  **  Keadingt "  and  a  Vocabulary. 

B  ULLION  ^  KENDRICKS  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  $2  00 

This  book  is  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  Bullion's  Greek  Grammar,  by  A.  C. 
Keiidricb,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Rochester  University,  New  York.  In  the  chanxeeand 
additions,  much  relating  to  Accents,  Prepositions,  Particles  and  the  Third  Declension 
has  been  re- written,  and  also  much  on  the  Verb  and  In  the  Syntax  has  been  re-caat. 
In  simplicity  and  size  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  most  convenient  and  useful 
Greek  Grammar  ever  published 

B  ULLION S  LATIN  ENGLISH  LEXICON  {STNONVMS).,         $4  60 

LONGS  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  QUARTO,  52  MAPS,  $4  60 

Edited  by  Geo.  Long,  A.  M.  The  maps  are  finely  engraved  and  colored  and  in  a 
form  very  convenient  for  classical  students. 

BAIRDS  CLASSICAL  MANUAL,  90  cts. 

An  epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquities  and  Chronology. 

KALTSCHMIDTS  LAT,  ENG.  j-  ENG,  LAT.  DICTIONARY,   $2  50» 
A  convenient,  condensed,  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 
D^' These  books  are  printed  In  the  latest  approved  typography  and  are  part  of 

BULLIONS  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Ihe  other  books  of  the  series  being  Bullion's  Cbrnfaon  School  Grammar  or  introduc- 
tion to  Analytical  Oranimar  60  ets.  AwUj/tical  Orammar  91  00.  Exercises  in  Analysis  and 
Punnng,  2i  ets.  Latin  Orammar^  $1  60.  Latin  'Reader^  $1  50.  Exercises  in  Latin  QmifO- 
sifiorty  '%l  50.*  Cmsnr's  Cbmmentaries,  toith  vocabulary^  $1  60.  CXcero's  Orations^  %\  60.* 
Ha'luHU  $1  «>.*  Orefk  Lessons,  f  1  00.  Greek  Orammar,  %l  76.  Greek  Beader,  $2  25.* 
CoQper*s  VirgU,  «3  00.* 


AUlen's  Science  of  Govemment,^%\  50 
Shatos  English  Litei'ature,  *$1  IS 
Hooker's  Human  Physiology,     $1  75 


Brockle^y's  Astronomy  $1  *!5 

Peissner's  German  Chrammar  $1  75 
Palmer's  Book  Keeping,  $1  00 


Copies  for  examinatien  of  the  above,  excepting  those  marked  with  a  *  sent  by  mail 
post  paid,  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  half  the  annexed  price,  by 

SHELDOjr  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

12-l-at  H98  *  ft»  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


A.  NEW  text-boob:. 


SOMETHING     NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAT'S  RUDIMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

OONTAININO 

A  FULL  PRESENTATION 

OP  THB 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


•  #i 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Practieil 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fally  of  the  Fundamental  Bules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  ANB  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analtsq 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid ;  the  rules,  short  and  exact ;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  eLxamin- 
ation,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

.     SARGENT,  WILSON,  &  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI,   O. 


•  ♦» 


Hay's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  reyision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 

the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 

Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 

all  intelligent  teachers. 

—I  •■■■I 

RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

« 

Bay's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Oeometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTIKGUISHING  GHABACTEBI8TICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  soience,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  giyen  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  seyeral  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  princ^Us  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giying 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  praetieal  drill  optraUofu — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates :  Rat's  New 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Eay's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents ;  and  Bay's  Plans  and  Solid  Qeometry,  60  tents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SABGENT,  WILSON  ft  HINEXE, 

ciircnfXATi,  OHIO. 


mNDIIRD  EDUCATIOyi  WORKS. 

PUBUBHED  BT 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  TOEK 

CORNELL'S  OEOORAPHICAL  SERIES,  in  general  use  in  aUparU  ef 
the  United  States. 

APPLETQNS  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES.     By  G.  P.  (hiMha^ 
A.  Af.,  upon  the  basis  of  the  works  of  Oeorge  R.  Perkins^  LL.  D. 

The  8«riei  eonsUts  of  •  Primaet,  an  Blbkiiitart,  m  Practical,  a  Hiobbr  mxA% 
Mbmtal.  Tbe  Primary;  priea  40  eU. ;  BleneDtary,  price  00  eU.;  receoUy  pablbhed. 
The  Praetioal,  price  SI  00,  it  now  ready.  No  labor  baa  been  epared  to  make  ilex* 
aetly  what  Is  required  for  the  purpose  of  mental  discipline  as  well  as  for  practical  nie 
In  the  dally  baslness  of  life.  It  is  clear,  simple,  thoroairh,  eomprehenstre,  lofrically 
arranged,  well  graded,  is  sapplied  with  a  great  rarlety  of  exam  plea,  and  leaeha  m  ] 

methois  actuaUy  uaori  by  businM$  men.  The  great  dlstingalshing  featare  of  this  Series  is, 
that  ills  adapted  to  the  pros  nt  state  of  things,  and  Is  prepared  with  refereneetotke 
flnaneial  changes  o  the  last  flre  Tears.  The  branchee  of  Merrantlle  and  Commerdal 
Arithmetic  haying  received  special  attention.  Tbe  merlta  are  so  manifest  that tkt 
Series  is  being  r  pidly  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

!  Quackenbos'  Text-Books  on  the  English  Language  | 

—INCLUDE I 

PRIMARY  GRAMMAR. 50<rf».  i 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR $1  20  I 

LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 90 

RHETORIC $1  75 

Corerlng  the  whole  field,  these  books  afford  an  insight  Into  the  atrnetare  of  the 
English  Language  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

qUACKENBOS  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. $2  00 

*•  PRIMARY  HISTORY. $1  00 

The  style  clear  and  nimple,  yet  dignified,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent,  inspires  the 
learner  with  a  love  of  the  sabject  and  a  taxte  tor  historical  reading  in  general.  To  use 
M  A  Rertder,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  others. 

qUACKENBOS"  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. $2  00 

**  The  lingular  excellence  of  all  Qnackeiibos'  School  Books  is  well  known  to  the  edn- 
cational  community.  They  are  aenerally  admitted  to  be  the  brst  xakuals  on  tbe  sub- 
jects of  which  they  respectively  treat.— J.  W.  Bucklet,  City  Superintendent  vf  ScfimU, 
Brooklifn,  N.  Y, 

Rev.  Dr.  Wmsiow,  "Author  of  Infellectu.al  Phi'osophy,"  i»aya;  "All  the  works  of 
thiy  excellent  author  are  characterized  b^  cleamess,  accuracy,  thoroa^hnew  and  com* 
pleteness ;  also,  by  a  gnulual  and  continuous  development  of  ultenor  rei<ults  from 
their  previously  taught  elements." 

YOUMANS  NEW  CHEMISTRY,  (Revised  Edition) $2  00 

Entirely  re-written,  and  all  the  latest  fhcts  and  prinotples  of  the  sclenoe  are  ezpUuned. 

HARKNESS"  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK. |1  23 

"  LATIN  GRAMMAR $1  75 

"  LATIN  READER $1  50 

*'  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS. $1  75 

HADLEYS  GREEK  GRAMMAR $2  00 

D.  Appliton  k  Co..  pabliab  upwards  of  250  School  Text-Books,  including  all  the  de- 
partments of  Engliiih,  Latin,  Greek  and.  French,  of  which  a  complete  Deecriptive  cat- 
alogue wfll  be  sent  free  of  postage,  to  those  applying  for  it. 

4^  Single  copies  of  the  above-named  standard  works  will  be  mailed,  po$>t  paid,  for 
examination,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.    Liberal  terms  made  for  introanc 
tion.    Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invitea  to  correspond  with 

GEOBGE  H.  TWISS,  Traveling  Agent 

Qr    QBO.  W.  G^EASON^.  BookseUer, 
12-l-*t      .  COLUMBUS,  OHIO' 


NEW  EOITIONS  OF 


II 

8  TODD  ABB'S  8EBISS  OF  ABITHH£TICS,  Bevised,  etc. 

WITH  LARGER  TYPE  AND  MODERN  BUSINESS  METHODS. 

Stoddard's  Juvenile  Menial  Ariihmeti^j  25  eie.    American  InUUeetual  AriVC 
fnetie,  50  cis.    Key  to  ditto^  *50  ct».     RvdimenU  of  Arithmetic  §0  de. 
Practical  Arithmetic  90  eta.     New  Practical  Ariihm^iie^  $1  00. 
Key  to  do.y  $1  00**    Stoddard  ^  Henkl^a  Elementary  Alge- 
bra, $1  25.    Key  to  do.,  $1  25.*    S,  i  HJe  University 
Algebra,  $2  00.    Key  to  dittos  $2  00.* 

B  ULLION  ^  MORRIS S  NE W LATIN  GRAMMAR,  $1  60 

This  new  book  Isfounded  oa  Bullion*^  Latin  Grammar,  sod  rlrea  a  new  treat- 
ment of  the  TowelquaDtilles— of  the  Moans  and  Verbs  with  a  dine  rent  style  of  typ« 
foriha  terml  latioDsin  the  DeolensioDs  and  Conjafrations^of  the  third  Decleosion— 
of  the  meaning  and  use  of  the  Moods  and  Tepses,  parti  ularly  the  subjanctire  Mood 
with  full  discussion  of  the  Moods  of  the  Verb— a  new  arrangement  of  the  ActiToand 
Pasalve  Voices  of  the  Verb — a  full  treatmert  and  discussion  of  Pronouns  and  their 
iiaes— an  analysis  of  the  four  eonjugstions— a  new  elassiflcation  of  Irregular  Verba 
— a  new  chapttfr  on  DeriTatlon  and  Composition — a  re. distribution  of  tne  8>ntax 
bringing  together  the  uses  of  the  rirlous  oases,  etc.,  under  separate  heads — a  trana 
latloD  of  all  the  examples  quoted  in  the  Syntax— a  careful  revision  of  the  Prosody 
ete.,  etc., 

B  ULLION  i  MORRIS'S  LATIN  LESSONS,  $1  00 

A  cnnrenient  sized  book  for  beglaners,  and  a  iynopsls  of  the  B.  A  M.  Gramma 
with  £xercises  in  translations  of  Latin,  also,  varied  **  Keadinga  '*  and  a  Vocabulary. 

B  ULLION  ^  KENDRICKS  GREEK  GRAMMAR,  $2  00 

This  book  is  a  carefully  revised  edition  of  BuUion^s  Greek  Grammar,  by  A.  C. 
Keiidrick,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  Rochester  University,  New  Yorlc.  In  the  chaogesand 
additions,  much  relating  to  Accents,  Prepositions,  Particles  and  the  Third  Declension 
has  b«en  re-wrltien,  and  also  much  on  tne  Verb  and  in  the  Syntax  has  been  re-cast. 
In  simplicity  and  size  it  is  believed  that  this  will  be  the  most  convenient  and  useful 
Greek  Grammar  ever  published 

B  ULLION S  LATIN  ENGLISH  LEXICON  [SYNONYMS).,         $4  50 

LONG'S  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  QUARTO,  52  MAPS,  $4  50 

Edited  by  Geo.  Long,  A.  M.  The  maps  are  finely  engraved  and  colored  and  In  a 
form  very  coiiveitlenl  for  classical  students. 

BAIRDS  CLASSICAL  MANUAL,  90  eta. 

An  epitome  of  Aneient  Geography, Mythology,  Antiquities  and  Chronology. 

KALTSCHMIDTS  LAT  ENG,  |-  ENG.  LAT.  DICTIONARY,   $2  50* 
Aoooveoient,  condensed,  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beglnnera. 
H_f-  These  books  are  printed  in  the  latest  approved  typography  and  are  part  of 

BULLIONS  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Ifae  other  books  of  the  series  being  Bullion's  Cbmmon  School  Orammar  or  introduc- 
tion to  AnabfHad  Orarnmar  60 ets.  Analytiad  Chrammar  91  00.  ErcrctMs  m  AnalysUand 
FitrriTUj,  2/  c/ji.  Latin  Orammar^  91  60.  Latin  Reader,  $1  80.  Exercine«  in  Latin  OomfO' 
BiHon^  '%\  60.*  Ormr's  OommentarieSf  with  vocabulary,  $1  60.  Cicero's  Orattons,  $1  SO.* 
Sa'liiitt^  81  .W.*  GrwA-  Lessonst  $1  00.  Oreek  Orammar,  %1  75.  Greek  Reader,  $2  25.» 
Cooper'8   VirgU,  $3  CO.* 


A  Men' a  Science  of  Gov€mment,^%\  50 
Sfiaws  English  Litei'aiure,  *$1  75 
Hooker's  Human  Physiology,     $1  75 


Brocklesby's  Astronomy  $1  75 
Peissners  German  Grammar  $1  75 
Palmer's  Book  Keeping,  $1  00 


Copies  for  examinatlen  of  the  above,  excepting  those  marked  with  a  *  sent  by  mail 
post  paid,  to  teachers,  on  receipt  of  half  the  annexed  price,  by 

SH£LDO]Eir  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

13-l-3t  |498  &  Jbo  BROADWAYt  NEW  7QBK. 


JL  NEW  text-boob:. 


f  >  > 

r 


SOMETHING     NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN. ARITHMETICS. 

RAH  RUDlMim  OF  ARITHMETlil, 

OONTAININO 

A  FULL  PRESENTATION 

OP  THB 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUm 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Practieal 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Rules,  and  Common  tnd 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AKI}  MEASUBBS, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analtsc 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examiu- 
ation,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy :  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

.     SARGENT,  WILSON,  &  HINEXE, 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


•  •> 


Rays  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  carefal  and  thorough  roTision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  bj  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needleesly 
mnltiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstratioDS,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


>*»i 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

m 

Bay's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  eom- 
prehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINQUISHINa  OHABACTEBISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Siraiffht  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere ;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  b^ks. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  prineipUM  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupirs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
applj  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — tn  praeUeal  driU  cperaUom — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  AritJimetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates :  Bay's  Nkw 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents ;  and  Kay's  Plane  and  Solid  Oeomstrt,  60  tents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishersi 

SABGENTt  WILSON  &  HINELE» 

CIKCINKATI,  OHIO. 


A  isruii  E  "WS' 


School  Furnishers, 

CHICAaO. 


WEBTKBN  AOSNT 


CBLBBSATBD 


CHASE'S    SCHOOL    FTJRNITTTRE, 

ThalatsilandmoitdulnblaitTlaofRshnol   Deik.  B»li.  ud  •liglo  and  doobl* 
T«>eb<n'  Deiki.fte.,  dec.  la  be  roond  In  tbe  Norih.Weii. 
Oner  9,000  Detka   oj  thit  manufaeijcre  purchated  hy  Chicago  alonf. 

HOLBROOES'S  LIQUID  SLATE  FOB  BLACK  BOABDS* 

Th*  UersiiidI.     ETclutlTaMlelhrouthbiiiihe  Unltfd  Siaioi  of  ibe 

HOLBEOOK'S  SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

T«llarUni.l><reiiei,0bJsrlTeMS>><niFori>infNuRi'%r>IPrmine«.G;nmpliLci1>Dd.trilb- 
mellul  Solidi,  MacDS  •  Improied  lak  Wella,  Blsrk  GatM  RubbiTi,  Ar.,&e.  Puk- 
lUhera  or 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

TbeaeHtpaaraaiedlbroiiKbantthaNawBrirUsd  !lul«t,n^wTark,Ohlo,lDdtu^ 


and  !lui«t,  TI<-w  Ti 


AmerlH.    PubUabanoI 

CAMP'S  8KBIB8  Or  eEOQBAPHIES  A  HAPPIKe  PLATES, 

Keratn  Mlleball'a  Napa,  and  dsilcnFd  aapKcltllr  la  KKimpanT  Ibrm.    Tabu 


CHABTI  AUD  TASLKTS  07  ALL  KIHDI. 
'Hnirr  Scliiil  Tdtltti,  (iKlntiaa  ITciCiPii  «a(i).     /■■gun.  /)■■(>■  tf  Sinl. 


•i  imUng.TahMt.  Ctil 


PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  OF  ALl  KiNOS. 

PUBr.CSHBRS  OF 

CDTTERS  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS, 

Malrlet  Rebool  Eartai.elgbl  Id  Ml;  ooSabool  cab  nfford  lo  bo  "iihoQi  lliam.  Oi4tn 
■tundBdlopiampU;.  A.  H.  ANDBBWB. 

ll-«-lt  Craibj'a  Opari  Uonw,  63  WaahtngtoD  Sltaal,  CBICACO. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E.  H.  BTJTIjEIt  <Sc   OO-, 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — Text,  Maps  and  En^avings. 

MiTCBBLL^t  FiRiT  LiMONt  IN  GcooiArBT.  For  joootf  ebildreo.  Detlipied  ti  an 
Inirodaction  to  the  author**  Primary  Geography.    Wllh  maps  and  enicraTings. 

MfTCBKLL^s  nkw  Primabt  Oboorapbt.  llla»trated  by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and 
One  Hundred  Bngravlnge.  Deaigned  aa  an  lutroduotlon  to  the  Kew  Intermediate 
Geography. 

MiTCBBLL^a  Kbw  Ihtbrmbdiatb  Gboorapbt.  For  the  uae  of  Schools  and  Acade- 
roie«.    Illusiratad  by  twenty-three  copperplate  Maps  and  nnmorona  engraylngi. 

MiTCBBLL^s  Nbw  Scbool  GBoaRAPBT  AMD  Atlab.  A  vyslein  of  Modern  Geography- 
Physical.  Political  and  Deacriptlre.  Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  SngraTlDgt, 
and  accompanied  by  a  none  Atlas  of  Forty-four  copper-plate  Maps. 

MxTCBBLL^a  Nbw  A..CIBNT  Oboorapbt.    An  entirely  new  work, elegantly  lUnatrated. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Seribs. 

MiTCBRLL^a  (Olu)  Prim  art  Oboorapbt.  An  easy  Introdaetlon  to  the  stvdy  of  Oro- 
graphy.   Illustrated  by  engravings  and  sixteen  colored  maps. 

](fT*'BBLL*8  (Olu)  Schooc.  Qboorapbt  ano  Atlas.  Now  Rovised  Edition.  A  ays- 
tern  of  Modern  Geography,  comprising  a  desoriptirn  of  the  present  state  of  the 
World,  and  its  grand  divisions,  Embellished  by  numeroas  engravlnga,  and  ae- 
companleil  by  an  Atlas  containing  thirty-four  maps. 

MiTCBBLL^s  (Old)  Ancibrt  Oboorapbt  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Academies* 
Schools  aud  Families.  A  system  of  Classical  and  Saered  Oeograpbyf  eoibelltshed 
ikllh  encravlngs.  Together  wllh  an  Ancient  Atlas,  eontalnlng  maps  UlnsiratlDf 
the  work. 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

OooDRicB^s  Pictorial  Ribtort  op  tbi  Unitbd  Statbb.  A  Pictorial  History  of  th« 
United  Suites,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.  By  8.  O.  Ooodrleh, 
author  of  "  Peter  Parley's  Tales." 

OooDRicB^s  Akbrican  Cbild*b  Pictorial  HtBTORT  OP  TBB  TTnitbd  Statbb.  Ab  in- 
troduction to  the  author's  "  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.*' 

OooDRicB'a  Pictorial  Ribtort  op  BNeLAND.  A  Pictorial  History  of  Bnglaod.  By 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  "Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

OooDRicB^s  Pictorial  Histobt  op  Roxn.  A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancient  Rome, 
with  sketches  of  the  History  of  Modern  Italy.    By  S.  O .  Goodrich . 

GooDRicB's  Pictorial  Bistort  op  Orbbcb.  A  Pictorial  Hlstorr  of  Greece,  Ancient 
and  Modern.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  *«  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
States." 

OooDRicB's  Pictorial  Hibtort  op  Prancb.  A  Pictorial  History  of  France.  For 
the  use  of  Schools.  By  8.  O.  Goodrich.  Revised  and  brought  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

OoonaicB's  Parlbt'b  Goxmob-9cbool  Bistort  op  tbb  World.  A  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  S.  O.  Goodrich.  Illastrated  by 
oogravings. 

saicB's  Pictorial  Natural  Hibtort.    Blegantly  lllastratad  with  more  than  two 
knndred  engravlngB. 

CorPBK^  Blbkbntb  op  Looio.  Bloments  of  Logle.  Deaigned  as  a  Manual  of  In* 
strnction.    Bv  Henry  Coppoe,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Lehigh  Universltv. 

CorPBB's  Elbkbh'ts  op  Rbbtoric.  Elements  of  Rhetorie.  Designed  as  a  Manual  of 
Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppoe,  LL.D.,  author  of  *•  Slomonts  of  Logio."  Ifow 
edition,  revised. 

Coma's  Ac  ADBXio  Spbakbr.    IVol.,  8to.  ..  * 

OaxBBT's  GniDB  to  Gboobapbt.  Bmbraelng  Primary  Reading  Lessons,  Written  and 
Oral  Methods  combined,  Map  Bzereises,  systeaatlcallj  arranged,  a  Chart  of  Lat- 
itude and  Longitude,  and  Calenlatlona  in  Mathematical  Geography.  Deaigned  to 
accompany  the  Maps  of  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography.  By  Ooorgo  S. 
Ormsby,  Supt,  Public  Behools,  Xenia,  O.    With  nnmorons  oagravings. 

iexooL  HinoRT  op  MaaTaABD.   To  whlek  are  added  Brief  BiofrapbloB  of  Diatia- 

Cished  Statesmen,  Phllanthroptsta,  TheologtaBia  Ao.    With  nnDoroas  engraT- 
ts.    Prepared  for  the  sohools  of  Maryland. 
BtBoBAX'B  Latin  OaAMKAB.    A  Grammar  of  tho  UUn  LaagmaM,  fw  the  bm  o 
Behools  and  Aeademiea,  with  Bsereisoa  and  VoeabBlarl^t.   By  Wm.  Blaghaoi 
A.  M.,  Rvpt.  of  tho  BtafhaB  Mioolt  MobaaaTUla,  M.  C. 


VALUAB  LIE 

EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

FOR 

SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  AND  COLLEGES. 

PUBLI8BBD  BY 

J.  B.  UPPINGOTT  ft  Go.,  Nos.  715  and  717  Market  Street 


LIPPmCOTT'S  NEW  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER. 

Brery  portion  of  the  text  of  the  former  work  has  been  thorooghly  reriied,  aTinj 
Urge  portion  of  the  articles  wholly  rewritten,  with  an  appendix  of  nearly  10,000  osir 
arlieles,  lelattDf ,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  States.  One  toL,  orer  9300  Impsr- 
ialSro  pages.    Sheep,  8  00. 

Thb  Kbw  OASKTnaa  presents: 

I.  A  descriptive  noiioe,  with  the  most  reoent  and  anthentte  Information  respeeUac 
the  eountrles,  Islands,  rivers,  mottntalns>  cities,  and  towns  In  every  part  of  the 
flobe. 

II.  The  names  of  all  Important  places,  both  In  their  native  andf>relgnlanfasg«i, 
with  the  pronaneiation  of  the  same  :  a  feature  never  attempted  in  any  other  work* 

Hi.  The  classical  names  of  all  ancient  places,  so  far  as  they  can  be  accurately  ssosr* 
tained  firom  the  best  anthorltles. 

IV.  A  complete  etymological  vocabalary  of  geographical  names. 

V.  An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  peinciples  of  pronunciation  of  names  la  the  Dsa 
ish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Oreok.  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Ports- 

fuese, Russian, Spanish,  Swedish,  aad  Welch  langnages. 
his  ifreat  work  embodies  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  in  Us  depsrtment,  not  accssflUs 
fromany  other  book  extant,  nor  less  important,  as  a  promoter  of  sound  learsingi 
than  the  best  dictionary  of  the  Bnglish  language,  by  the  side  of  which  it  merits  apises 
on  the  table  of  every  teaektr  and  tek^tl  In  the  country. 

217  Not  allowable  by  mall,  bat  will  be  sent  any  reasonable  distance,  at  oar  ex- 
pense, on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  STUDENTS  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

HENRT  MORTON,  A.  M.,  xm»  ALBBRT  M.  LBBDS,  A.  M., 

A  text-book  on  Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  and  Or  anlo  Chemistry,  prssentlBg 
all  the  valuable  new  facts  in  the  branches  dtscussed,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the 
present  time ;  beautifully  illustrated  with  over  150  engravings.  One  vol.  ttiao. 
Over  300  pages.     1  SS. 

LIPPINCOTTS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

I.  ALLBN»S  ORAL  GBOORAPRY 90  SS 

Pictorial  Maps  and  Natural  History  Engravings. 

II.  ALLEN'S  FRIMARr  GBOORAPH7 » 

Based  on  the  Object  Method  of  InstraeUon. 

ItL  SHAW  AND  ALLEN*S  COM  PRE  BENS  I  V£  GBOORAPHT 100 

Combining  Geography  with  Natural  History. 

V.SMITH'S  HEW  GEOGRAPHY 110 

Synthetical,  Analytical,  and  Comparative. 

V.  CARL  RITTER'S  COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY » 

"  Translated  by  William  L.  Gaob 

WORKS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OP  TEACHING. 

Bt  JAMES  PVLK   WICKER8HAM,  A.  M. 

railfCtPAL  OP  VHM  PKHHSVLVAinA  STATB  HOaMAt    SSOOb  AT  KILLBESVILIS. 

WICKBRSRAM^S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY 10  W 

A  Treatise  0«  the  PreparatloDi  Organtaatloa,  Employment,  GovemmeBt,aBd 
▲fithoritleft  of  School.  • 


WICKBS8HAM*S  MBTHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  ....•••• 190 

Tbat  part  of  Iho  PhUotophr  of  Bdaotttoo  whtok  troali  of  tho  Nmtnro  of  tlie 
BeToral  branehM  of  Koowtedf  e  and  Methods  of  toaehlsg  them.   ISmo* 

LOOMIS'S  NEW  AEITHMETICS. 

LOOMIS*S  NKW  ANALYTICAL  ARITBMBTIC »0 

A  Pint  Book  eomblnlng  Intelleetaal  and  Written  Bzerdeee. 

LOOMIS'S  NKW  NORMAL  AKITHMBTIC 40 

Complete  Praotleal  Treatiee  for  adraneod  elaaeet. 


JQ*  There  are  epeelal  Introdaetory  prloee.     Please  address  the  Pnbllshers. 


^BEN  FH&NKLIN 


TKAM    I^OOK    AND  ^OB    ^HINTING    ^OUSE. 


17  WEST  MARYLAND  STREET, 


Railroad,  Bank,  Commercial,  and  Mercantile  Printing,  Rsling  and  Binding,  Ik., 


DONE    IN    •UPERIOR    STYLe. 


tyai/scauii    ai&nie^    aufen  ^    AimiltHa  C/cnoc/    w«lit4wied. 


^  khtbs  0f  ^rmthtj  vol  t^t  CmttBn  ^sngSRjt  {rtomirtig  snb  ntstlg 


THE  ONIiY  TEXT-BOOK 

whleh  prOMDU  Phjtiotagy  n  •  a%m&j  for  8eb«oli«  ia  th*  light  oflb«  a^rrtoe  It  mAj  bt 
to  a  papll  la  detormlnln^^nd  laproMtef , 

THE  LAWS  OF  HEALTH. 


Miwsr  iFiiiSDaiit 


BeoommendatloiLB  not  heretofore  pabliBhed. 

BosTow,  PebrDAry  9Bth,  IflK. 

I  haT«  examined  your  text-book%  on  PhTtlolory  witb  ^reat  tatlsractloD .  The  **Pii- 
mary  Physiology**  appears  to  me  to  be  just  tbe  thing  for  all  Common  Schools,  while 
the  *«  Physlolorr  and  Health**  Is  admirably  adapted  for  High  Schools  and  academtes. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  tAxI- books  yon  have  rendered  a  T^ry  Important  ssrrice 
to  a  muoh  negleeted branch  of  edacatlon,  JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 

ftopt.  or  Pnblle  SeheoL 


OTi»«n.  Y.,  November  19th, 

*<  Jarrls*  Pky  ttology '*  la  reeelTOd  and  fbUy  net  on  r  expectations.  We  Immellaiely 
adopted  It.  H.  R.  8ANP0RD, 

Prln.  Ba»t  Genesee  Conference  Senlssry. 

\f  BrrcHnsTxa,  Pa.,  September  9d.  MBB. 

4  thorongh  examination  has  satisfied  me  of  Its  superior  claims  as  a  text-book  le  ihs 
attention  ofteaohers  and  taught.    I  shall  introdnee  It  at  once. 

WM.  F.  WTBRS,  Prin.  Academy. 

Boat  on,  Ttebmary  13th,  IftC 

The  TeiT  excellent  **  Phvstology**  of  Dr.  Jarrls  I  had  Introdnced  Into  onr  Hlfk 
School,  where  the  study  had  been  temporarily  dropped,  bellerlog  It  to  be  far  the  belt 
work  of  the  kind  that  had  come  under  my  obsenration ;  indeed,  tbe  re-lntro"netis8 
of  tbe  study  was  delayed  fbr  some  months,  becsose  Dr.  JnrTls*book  could  notbehad, 
aad  we  were  nawlUlng  to  take  any  other.  HBRKV  G.  DENNY, 

Chairman  Book-Com.,  Dorchester,  Vsah 

JamaaoNTiLLB,  Obio,  Aogiiat  13lh,  ISMl 

I  hare  earefbUy  exaaUaed  Jarrls*  ^  Physiology  aad  Laws  of  Health,**  and  am  highly 
VsMed  vltli  it.   It  should  hare  a  place  la  erery  sehool-room.  and  i  n  oTcry  f  amltar. 

J.  L.  SCO  IT,  Prin.  T7nion  Scbeel. 

Fall  Ritbe,  Mass.,  July  tth,  IMt, 
I  hare  examined  Jarvis'  *■  Physiology  and  l-awsof  Health,**  which  yon  had  Ihs 
'kindness  to  send  to  me  a  short  time  ago.    In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  far  the  htfn%  wcrfc  ef 
tleklnd  within  my  knowledge,    it  has  been  adoptod  as  a  text-book  iaoarmMis 
!ohools.  D.  W.  STBVBNS,  Supi.  Pablie  Brheeli. 

UmtvasiffT  or  MtcBioAii,  Ana  Aaaoa.  Mica.,  Peb.  ]4«  IMI. 

I  hare  examined  Dr.  Jarrls*  **  Physiology**  wi'h  care,  more  particnlarly  besssM 

N>me  works  of  the  kind,  designed  for  schools,  are  superficial,  and  some  presset 

•ctraragaat  aad  erroneous  Tlews,  and  am  happy  to  fiad  tbis  work  not  only  ftiee  f^a 

errors,  as  1  belleTC^  but  full  of  eorreot  information  aad  soaad  Instruction.    It  Is  prt- 

•elsely  adapted  to  onr  High  Schools  aad  Seminnrie*.    I  thiidt  that  all  oar  yoath,  of 

both  sexes,  ihoald  study  the  fubject,  and  haTO  ao  heeltatSoa  in  aaying  that  this  is  lbs 

most  thorough  and  satisfactory  work  of  the  kind  that  t  hare  examlaod. 

B.  O.  HAVBN 

It  is  a  standard  work  by  an  educated  man,  and  written  in  a  style  at  oaee  dssr, 
praetiearaadiastraetlreto  allelasaes.!  The  pabll4iors  have  done  a  public  good  la 
Issuing  this  attraetlTO  Tolume,  and  we  hope  a  demand  for  It  will  spring  op  for  ceplm 
by  the  huodreds  of  thoneaads,  for  it  well  merits  it  on  aeooant  of  Its  storing  Talac  ss4 
th«  needs  of  the  tlmea^Jlwrs  Jeamal  tf  Aa<f  A,  April,  1806. 

The  work  before  us  teaches  as  plalaly  as  mute  lips  eaa,  all  that  one  needs  to  kaee 
ef  this  too  oft  neglected  Stttjeet-Hind  teaches  it.  too,  la  the  most  admirable  maassr. 
It  attmots  euratteilion  and  claims  our  eamhifudatioa,  not  so  maoh  by  the  preseau- 
tton  of  new  physiological  truths,  as  by  the  clear  systematie  way  ia  which  it  takes  asM 
of  those  well  established, describing  lae  organs  and  explaining  the  rarious  phenonsss 
of  aalmal  flfe.  •  •  •  Altogether  the  book  is  taeh  a  one  aa  we  uke  plem- 
ure  In  recommending  to  loTOrs  aad  teachers  of  this  Importaat  stady.— 7^  Muhigm 
'T—k€r^  Juae,  IMS. 

PRICE,  (pofltage  pre-paid,)'      -        -        -        |1.50, 
.  A.  8.'  BABNES  ft  CX)^ 

"^^  It.  Ill  A  113  WiLLiAJC  St,  new  TOKL 


I     • 


BY  AgAORAY,M.D. 

FimSft  rB«PHMR  or  SATVAAL  •«•■€■  IM  BABTAKS  OBIT 


ThlsSarletronBt  the  nail  tall,  sckoUrlj.  ft»d  attnetWe  appArataifortlMita^y 
•r  Aotenj  to  be  toaei  la  tke  Uefwec*.  For  oenprebenetTeBeteof  Mepe,  exectDCM 
Bad  elearn*M  of  doMriptSea,  accnrate  aad  ecleatllle  aaalislj  of  pUate,  aad  beaatj 
ef  lll««tratioBe,  tkty  have  no  equoL 

I. 

HOW  PLANTS  ^ROW.    A  Botaay  far  beflaaert.    fOOeala* 

H. 

LB880KS  IN  BOTANY  AND  VBQBTABLB  PBT8IOL0G7.    Illufltrated  by 
drawlaga* 

III. 

LBS80N8AND  MANUAL^  fcUh  Gardea  Botaay,  to  tme  vobima. 

IV, 


THE  MANUAL  ILLUSTRATED \  eoatalaiag  iha  Mofaaa  aad  LlTerworU,  wlUi 
beavtlAil  litbognphlo  drawiagt. 

STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY^  a  laTtoed  adilloa  ef  tba  ''BotaB- 
iaalText-  Book,**  wltb  1300 cato. 

FLORA  or  THE  BOUTHREJt  UJfiTED  UTJiTES,    By  A.  W.  Cbapmab,  M.D. 

1  Tol.  O-Kl  page*. 

Theee  books  are  ttreagly  Indorsed  by  Paori.  AoA»ia,  Sillimab,  Torbbt,  aad 
HaaaT.  ^f  thin  eenntiy,  and  by  Dat.  Likdlbt,  Huoaaa,  aad  ether  dlttiagoiihed 
Botaalttain  Borope. 

THB  UNION  RBR1RS0P  KBADEKR  AND  8PBLLBR8. 

Katlrelv  aaw  in  MATxaa  aadiLLciraAJioas,  aad  received  with  great  fkvorby  the 
beet  teachers  la  tbe  roantry. 

ROBINSON*S  GOMPLBTB  MATHKM4TICAL  SBRIBB. 

Tbe  most  Complete,  Preetlcal.  and  Relentiec  Buries  of  Matbenatleal  Text-Books 
CTer  iR^oed  tn  this  roontry,  graded  to  the  wants  oi  Primary.  Intermedfalp.  Oram- 
var,  H«rm»Iand  Hf|rh  Rrbonis,  Arademlrsaod  Colleyrs,  tncladlng  ArithmtHea^  Al- 
gtbrms,  O^omttrits  amrmefing^  etc,;  highly  commended  by  all  who  hare  teated 
ihem  la  the  class-room. 

KERL«S  NEW  SERIES  OP  GRAMMARS. 

Unsarpasaed  In  timpltcUy,  clearaeet,  research,  and  practical  attUty.  This  series 
consleta  of 

SPRNCBRIAN  PENMANSHIP. 

Slmpl  e,  practical,  and  beaotlfal.    JVsvly  tngrmvad  end  imfrovi, 

BRYANT,  STRATToN  Ik  PACKARD'S  BOOK  KBXPIHO  SERIES. 
B^aottfnlly  printed  In  colors. 

WBLL'S  NATURAL  SCIENCES.  ^ 

InHodiog  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Scieoce  of  Common  Thinga. 

OOLTON*S  SERIFS  OF  QEOaRAPHIBS. 

The  new  Quarto  G*>ograi»hieH  lust  publ.dhetl  and  added  to  thia  aerlea,  aarpaaa  any- 
thing of  the  kind  before  the  public. 

^aiB9s:BiB»o  o9at®(Dib  i!>a9vit®EriiiBitae« 

Tbeee  popular  School  DIctlonarlee  are  very  geaersUy  regarded  as  the  Standard 
aQthorlt>  In  Orthnprrsphy,  Dcflnltion  and  Pronnnclatloo,  and  are  mneh  more  extea- 
sWely  sold  and  hsed  than  all  others  combined. 

Wj*  Those  desiring  to  kaow  more  of  oar  publications  are  requested  to  correapond 
with  us  frflcly  .and  to  send  for  our  DeserlptWe  Catalorut*  and  Circular*. 

20"  Lihtral  term*  fivn  on  bookB  fumUkedfor  exominttitn  or  introduction. 
Address  fh(*  PnbMnbers, 

IVISOir,  PHHYNEY,  BLAKEMAK  ft  Co., 

47  aad  48  Greea  Street,  New  York. 
B.  O.  0BIOa8    ft Oo.  M.  B.  BABNAWT>, 

LealsTille,  Ky .,  General  Agenl. 
lS-0-9t. 


THE  LITTLE  CHIEF 

A  DAY-SCHOOL  MONTHLY, 

Of  sixteeB  dottble-oolamB  pftgea,  printed  on  Ado  book  pspor,  and 

THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  com- 
panion and  counselor  of  tbe young,  and  laoors  to  instill  into  their  mindi  s 
lOYe  for  tbe  tbings  tbat  are  true,  bonest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.    To  this  end  it  contains 

Poema^  Stories  J'  Letters ;   Dialogues^  Declamations  ^  S(mys; 
Games,  CharadeSy  Enigmas,  Puzzles  ^  Problems. 

X  S  ...  Bftfit  • 

One  copy,  one  year $    75 

Three  copies,  one  year t  00 

Fiye  copies,  one  year 3  00 

Larger  claba  al  tbe  rate  of  sixty  cents  for  each  subscriber. 

For  $1  75  we  will  send  one  copy  of  "  The  lAttU  CMef"  and  one  copj 
of  tbe  "  Indiana  School  JoumaV^ 

To  tboee  who  will  act  as  Agents,  we  offer  the  following 

1.  For  a  club  of  five,  one  extra  copy  of  the  "  Littlk  CHiir.*' 

2.  For  a  club  of  ten,  "Tangle wood  Tales,'*  for  lx)y8  and  girls,  by  H«v- 
tbome ;  or,  if  preferred,  "  Graded  Schools,"  by  Wells.    Price  of  either  $1.25, 

3.  For  a  olub  of  fifteen,  '*  Red  Letter  Days,"  by  Gail  Hamilton,  or  the 
^Indiana  SehoolJoumai! "  one  year.    Price  of  either  $i  50. 

4.  For  a  club  of  twenty -five,  tbe  »*  Flower  People,*'  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Hann,  and  **Storie8of  Many  Lands,"  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or  "fiir- 
aard's Object  Lessons.'     Price  of  either,  $2  50. 

6.  For  a  club  of  fifty,  Carlton's  three  Celebrated  Juvenile  Works- 
<<  My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-field,"  '*  Following  the  Flag,'  ud 
"Winning  his  Way!"  Price  of  each  $1  50;  or  in  place  of  these.  If  de- 
sired, a  Bound  Volume  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  EdtteaHon."  Price 
$4  60. 

6.  For  a  club  of  one  hundred,  a  copy  of  "Webster's"  or  »' Worcosicr's 
Unabridged  Dictionary."    Price  $12  00 

In  addition  to  the  above  premiums,  we  will  give  to  the  person  sending 
us  the  largest  club  beforo  the  first  of  February,  1867,  a  copy  of  either  of 
tbe  Dictionaries. 

We  also  offer  tbe  following  premiums  for  the  largest  clubs,  sent  before 
the  Ist  day  d  Joly,  1867 : 

For  the  largest  olub,  a  Portable  Melodeon,  Price $100  00 

For  tbe  next  largest  club— The  Teaehers'  Library 30  70 

For  the  third  lamst  club^A  Rosewood  Guiur 18  00 

For  the  Ibortb  lareest  c)ub— Worcester's  or  Webster's 

Unabridged  Dictionary 12  00 

Subscribera  need  not  all  be  at  the  same  oflice,  nor  sent  at  tbe  same 
time. 

Addrefi  MWLIKCI  A  BHORTBI DOS.  PsbUshefs, 

i^2tf  JTiMilaiMVoM,  AmL 


STAIDURI  EDUCIITIOIAL  WOilKS,' 

nmUBHBDBT 

D.  APPLETON  ft  CO.,  NEW  TOBK. 

CORNELVS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  in  gmcral  u»e  in  all  parts  of 
the  UmiedSiaies. 

APPLETOUrS  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES.     By   G.  P.   Quodfcm^ 
A.  M.,  upon  the  basis  of  the  works  of  George  R,  Perkins,  LL,  2). 

The  SttrtM  eontVtti  of  a  Psimakt,  an  BLBMsnTiiRT,  s  Practical,  •  bCbbbr  and  a 
If BMTAL.  The  Primary;  pri«a  40 eU. ;  Kleroantary,  prioa  60  ett.s  r«e«Dfcl7  pablUhed. 
The  Practical,  price  $1  00,  Is  now  ready.  No  labor  hat  been  cpared  to  make  It  ex. 
aotly  whatli  reqnlred  (or  theporpoee  of  mental  dieclplloe  as  well  aafor  praetlcal  w*% 
In  the  dally  banlness  of  life,  ft  Is  tX^^r^  simple,  thoroorh*  torn  prehensile,  lofrtcally 
arrnDeed,wellfnuled,  Is  sapplled  with  a  preat  Tariety  of  exsmplee,  <md  imcKea  1m 
methods  aebuUjf  used  bjthmkiiMS  mm  The  yreat  dUfcln|ralehln|p  featore  of  this  ■erios  la, 
that  Ills  adapted  lo  the  pros  nt  state  of  thlfifrs,  and  Is  prepared  with  ref^renre  to-tha 
flnandal  chanires  o  the  last  Ito  years.  The  branches  of  Merraatlle  and  Oommeretal 
iirithmetlehatlBfreeeWed  special  attention.  The  merits  are  so  maoUlMt  that  the 
Borlee  Is  belnf  r  ptdly  adopted  In  all  parts  of  the  conntry. 

Quaokenbos'  Tezt-Eooks  on  the  English  Language 

— ^WCLUDE 

PRIMARY  GRAMMAR b^  da. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR %\  20 

LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 90 

RHETORIC. $i  76 

Corerinf  the  whole  field,  these  books  afibrd  an  Insight  Into  the  strnetore  of  th« 
Bniflbh  Langaag e  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  scarce. 

qUACKENBOS'  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. $2  00 

••  PRIMARY  HISTORY. $1  00 

The  style  clear  and  sfmple.  yet  dignified,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent,  inspires  the 
learner  with  a  love  of  the  subject  and  a  taste  tor  historical  reading  in  general.  To  use 
aa  A  Reader,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  all  others. 

qUACKENBOS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, $2  00 

**  The  singular  excellence  of  all  Qnackeubos'  School  Books  is  well  known  to  the  edu- 
eational  community.  They  are  aenerally  admitted  to  be  the  aasr  mamuaus  on  the  snb- 
iecte  of  which  they  respectively  treat.— J.  W.  Buckubt,  City  Superimtendrnt  qf  Sehooiet 

SeT.  Dr.  W1NS1.0W,  ** Author  of  Intellectual  Phi'osophy,**  says :  "All  the  works  of 
ih\n  excellent  author  are  eharacfcerised  hj  clearness,  accuracy,  thorotighneMi  and  com- 

Sleteness ;  h1»o,  by  a  gradual  and  contmuoua  deyelopinent  of  ulterior  reaulta  firom 
leir  previously  taught  elements.'* 

YOUMANS  NEW  CHEMISTRY,  (Revised  Edition) $2  00 

Entirely  re-written,  and  all  the  latef>t  fiicts  and  principles  of  the  science  are  explained. 

HARKNESS  INTRODUCTORY^ LATIN  BOOK. $1  25 

*•  LATIN  GRAMMAR $1  75 

"  LATIN  READER $1  50 

«*  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS. $1  75 

HADLEYS  GREEK  GRAMMAR $2  00 

D.  Applxton  a;  Co..  publish  upward*  of  250  School  Text- Books,  inclading  all  the  de- 
pATtmentA  of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  of  which  a  complete  Descriptive  Gat* 
aloxne  wfll  be  sent  free  of  postage,  to  those  applying  for  it. 

flV  .^ingle  copies  of  the  above-iiamed  standard  works  will  be  mailed,  post  paid,  for 
examination ,  on  receipt  of  one- half  the  retail  price.    Liberal  terms  made  for  IntfodtM 
tion .     i  eachera  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  * 

GEOBOB  H.  TWI88,  Traveling  Agent. 
Or    aiSO.  W.  aiiBASQfr,  BookaeUer. 
12-1-et  COLUMBUS,  OHIOJ 


m  EOITIONS  OF  SAIIDJIIIB  BOOS, 

STODDABD'B  SBBIB8  OP  ABITHMETICS,  BeviMd,  etc 

WITH  LARGER  TYPE  AND  MODERN  B  USINESS  METHODS, 

StoddanTa  Juvenile  Menial  Arithmetic^  25  eU.    American  InieUeetual  ArUh 
metiCf  50  cts.    Key  to  ditto,  *50  cU.     Rudiments  of  Arithmetic  60  ets, 
Praeiioal  Arithmetic  90  eta.     New  Practical  Arithmetic^  $1  00. 
Key  to  do^  $1  00*    Stoddard  j*  HenkUa  Elementary  Alge- 
bra, $1  25.    Key  to  do^  $1  25.*    S.  4*  Wa  UmoeraHy 
Algebra,  $2  00.    Key  to  dUto,  $2  00.* 

B  VLLION  #  MORRIS S  NE  W  LATIN  QRA  MMAR^  $1  50 

ThUn«w  book  itfonnded  on  Bolllon't  Latin  Orammarvand  clvn  a  newtrMl- 
ment  of  'be  towoI  quaDUtle»-K>r  tbe  Moaot  and  Vorba  witb  adimrent  ttyl*  of  typa 
fortbetormi  aitonttB  ibe  De«laa«loiM  and  Conjucratlont^of  ibe  iblrd  ]>»rI«D»l<>i— 
of  iba  rooaalnf  and  um»  of  iba  Moods  and  To*  oea,  parik  niarly  tbo  mliJaiieUTtt  Mood 
wttb  fulldlMUMioo  of  the  Moods  of  Um  Verb— «  new  arraui^emeniof  ibe  AitlTe  urf 
Passive  Voices  of  the  Verb— a  full  trestmert  sud  discussion  of  Prononits  and  thsir 
uses — an  analysis  of  the  four  eooJoiiratSons-^'-a  new  elassifleatloii  of  Irrei^Ur  Verbs 
— a  new  chapter  on  DeriTatlon  and  Composition — a  re-distrlbutlon  of  tbe  B«Dtax 
brlngloK  together  tbe  uses  of  tbe  virions  eases«  »io.,  nnder  separate  beadv — a  irsas 
lailonof  all  the  examples  quoted  in  tbe  Syntax— a  careful  rerislon  of  tbe  Prosody 
ete.,  etc., 

B  ULLION  i  MORRIS'S  LA  TIN  LESSONS,  %\  00 

A  eonTOBlentsUedbook  for  beginners,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  B.  A  V.  Grammi 
witb  Exercises  In  translations  of  Latin,  also,  varied  •*  Keadlngs  **  and  a  Vocabulary. 

B  ULLION  *  HENDRICKS  GREEK  GRA  MMAR,  $2  00 

This  book  is  a  oarefoUy  revised  edition  of  Bullion *s  Greek  Grammar,  byA.  C. 
K.endrick,D.  D.,  LL  D  ,  of  Rochester  Universiiy.  New  York.  In  the  rhanretsi^d 
additions,  much  relatlngto  Accents,  Prepositions,  Particles  and  tbe  Third  l>eeien«loo 
has  been  re-written,  and  also  much  on  toe  Verb  and  In  the  Syntax  has  been  re-ca»t. 
In  simplicity  and  sixe  it  is  believed  that  ibis  will  be  tbe  most  convenient  and  uselQl 
Greek  Grammar  ever  published 

B  ULUONS  LA  TIN  ENGLISH  LEXICON  {STNONTMS)^         $4  60 

LONG'S  CLASSICAL  ATLAS,  QUARTO,  52  MAPS,  $4  50 

Edited  by  Geo.  Long,  A.  M.  The  maps  are  finely  engraved  and  colored  and  In  * 
form  very  convenient  for  classical  students. 

BAIRD'S  CLASSICAL  MANUAL,  90  eta. 

An  epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  Mythology,  Antiquiifesand  Chronology. 

KALTSCHMIDTS  LAT.  ENG.  #  ENG,  LAT.  DICTIONARY,   $2  50» 
Aeonvenient,  condensed,  and  cheap  Lexicon  for  beginners. 
117  These  books  are  printed  in  tbe  latest  approved  typography  and  are  part  off 

BULLIONS  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS  AND  SCHOOL  CLASSICS. 

Tbe  other  books  of  the  series  being  Bullion's  Cbmmon iSdboo(  Grommcrr  orintrodoc- 
tlon  to  Analytical  Orananar  SO  cts.  Anatytie(U  Orammar  f  1  00.  Bxerase*  in  Arwi^ms  md 
fSirmng,  tfcte.  Laivn  Orammar,  fl  50.  Latin  Seader^  $1  fiO.  EaBereuss  in  Latin  Cbni«v- 
sitkm,  f  1  50.*  Ooemr*»  Qmimentaries,  with  voeabttlary,  |l  50.  Ocero't  Oratiant,  $1  SO.* 
Sa'lusl,  91  50.*  Oreek  Leiwns,  %\  00.  QreOc  Cframmar,  fl  75.  Greek  Eeader,  93  25  • 
Cboper'8  Fuyfl,  98  00.* 


Alden'a  Science  of  Gxn€mment,''%\  50 
Shaw'a  Enyliah  Literature,  *$1  75 
Hooker' a  Human  Phyaioloyy,    $1  75 


Brocklesby'a  Aatronomy  $1  75 

Peiaanera  German  Grammar  $1  75 
Palmer^ a  Book  Keeping,  $1  00 


Copies  for  examination  of  tbe  above,  excepting  those  marked  wttb  a  *  sent  by  mail 
post  paid,  to  teachers,  on  roeelpt  of  half  the  annexed  price,  by 

SHELDON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

12-l-«t  (498  A  500  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


School  Furnishers, 

CHICAGO. 


JIOERT  FOR  THE  dLEKATED 

CHASE'S    SCHOOL    FUKNITTTKE, 

ThaIMa)lSDdaioatil«1r>ti1a(l;learEcha«l  Derk.Srili.  ud  alDil*  knddoabl* 
Taukstt'  Ot(k>,&e.,  die.,  to  bs  faniid  In  ths  NorUi  Wut. 

Over  9,000  Detta  of  this  manufaeture  purehated  by  ChieoJfo  alone. 

HOLBBOOKS'S  UQUID  SLATE  FOB  BLACK  BOABDS* 

Tk«  BoT  HUnt.     Knloilre  ulBUnaaahbattha  Unllr*  SuUi  or  Iha 

HOLBROOK-S  SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

Ai   partocUd   and    mannfurtDrad   br  Dvlfhl  Holbtnnk,  whkhcntnnrla*):  GInba* 

TMIi>rlaDt.0ireFl«.0bla<'tTeubluiParina..'(Dni-n1PiiinBii.GeometiiMl*ndArlth. 
nsiloal  Solldi,  Mains  •  laiptsTtd  Ink  Wella,  Black  Board  Rabban,Ao.,AB.  Pub- 
llahaT*  of 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  ODTLINE  MAPS. 

tnattnd  RUta*.  Hfv  York.  Oblo.Indtena, 
'aalorn3tat'>.    Tbaj  rapraaanllba  TerT 

■MaltDinfSi  ID  boaimiiry.  ais  twllsr  and  nnra  nldnly  known  tban  any  ottaaraaiMa 

B  Ain«>l«a.    Fnb1l>b<Taar 

CAMP'S  SERIES  OF  flEOGRAPHIES  A  HIPPING  PUTE8, 

Ka«itn  Ultehair*  Wapi.  and  dail<nrd  atpeiHally  lo  aeeompiBj  tben.    Tab** 
wllktbaiiio.lutiitecurT  rHolta.  ' 

CBASTS  AFS  TASIxn  OT  UL  XtJUa. 
fiiOi  Primary  Metnl  T'hlttt.inilmiiviWtiUTit  «■!•)  _  /'■r*>->  P^S'T.*.*^.** 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
PDBLiagBRB  or 

CDTTERfl  PHTSIOLOGIOAL  CHARTS, 

Ualrtet  DaboalSarlBa.olghtlB  aat;  noSabooloab  allbrd  to  ba  wtiboat  Ikam.  Drddn 
fHMdadtopfOBptlj.  A.  H.  AHDBBWB, 

It-«-U  CroAj^  Open  Ho>w,  01  Wiahlaston  Btmt,  CSICAOO. 


I  >l 


Ray  s  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bet 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  fomer 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revieion,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlcffly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  tad 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  tmpsir 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  seriei  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbatioD  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


m*  %  11 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Bay's  Elements  of  Piano  and  Solid  Oeomotxy:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  tid 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINGXnSHIVG  CHABACTEHISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  scienoe,  the  definition!  beig 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Gkometrioal  axioms  and  posulaiM. 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subjeot,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Lmt  u^ 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  ketl, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  ealculated  to  is- 
orease  the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teaoh  him  to  lifht^ 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pnpil,  gi^ 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  pracU/eal  driU  operatiom — that  he  hu  h*i 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  ena- 

ination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Rat's  Nrv 
Elshsntary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  "' 
cents ;  and  Ray's  Plans  and  Solid  Gbombtrt,  60  eents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers,  «» 

SABGENT^  WILSON  ft  HINBXE, 

CIKCIKKATI,  OHJiK 


School  Furnishers, 

CHIOAGO. 


WERTKBH  AGBNT  POR  THE  CELBBSATBD 

OBASE'S    SCHOOL    FTTRNITURE, 

Oaar  0,000  Dtaka    q/  fAi«  mdnu/acAtrv  pUTchascd  by  Chicago  alone, 

HOI.BBOOS8'8  LIQUID  SLATE  FOB  BLACK  BOABDS* 

Tka  Hbt  BiUnt.    UxeloalT*  nU  tbiOBCkknt  the  liBllrd  SWMi  of  Iha 

HOLBROOK'S   SCHOOL    APPARATUS, 

AS  Mrhetcd  and  mKnnri<-iar*d  bt  Dwl(ht  Holhrnnk,  which  cnmprlM) ;  DInbM 
■rtel1amiit.Oiivn>M.Ob1«rtTaishlucFDrinI..'(din>:r>1Ptamei.Gi>oinBlrl«lindAillh. 
mellal  flallda,  Higna  I  luipraTad  lok  WdIK,  Bliak  Beard  llBlitMn,&a.,Ai.  Pub- 
lUhan  of 

MITCHELL'S  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Tbeaa  Hapiara  Hard  UiroDchnol  tha  Kaw  Bnrland  fiUMa.  ItrwTorh.  Oblo,  lodteBft, 
kBdinnr«ienariiilr  tbm)  anroUiardgib' WaiwmStai'-'.    Titij  rapraHotlh*  f  arr 

ktsitrbaDVaalD  bonniliiry.irB  batter  and  mora  wldalf  kpanii  tban  anTOtkarMflM 

CAMP'S  SERIES  07  «EO«RAPHIRB  A  HAPPIlfS  PLATES, 


wtlh  Ika  Bo.t  aatlibi 

CHAST*  AVD  TABLZTS  OT  ALL  ZIHIIB. 
9iium  Primary  SckatI  mult.  {mtaai 
Mtr'i  WritiiLg  TthUl:  C>II>a'f  C.l«i ,  _, 

PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

PDBLISHBRS  Or 

CnTTERa  PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHARTS. 

IM«ttlel«aliiwISarl«i,elgbtlBiat;noS(ikMlBaban>rd  to  b*  wiitnnttkaB.  Ord«r« 
(IMBdad  to  pronpUf.  A.  H.  ANDBB^S, 

1V*-M  CroibT'i  Open  Hdub,  O  Wiuhlagton  StrMl,  CBICAOO. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — ^Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTonsLL^a  FiRfT  LiaaoNi  in  GvooKAnnr.  For  yonnc  ebildren.  De>lfii«d  m  n 
iDtrodactloo  to  the  aatbor^s  Primary  Geo^rai^by.    With  maps  and  eDienvlnfi- 

MiTCHBLL^t  kbw  Prih4RY  Gioorapht.  lIlQitrated  by  Twenty  colored  Mape,  and 
One  Hundred  Bnf raring.  Designed  as  an  introdnotfoD  to  tlie  New  Intermediatt 
Oeoirraphy. 

MiTCH^L*a  Naw  Tntsrmbdiatb  Oboorapiit.  For  tbe  nee  of  Sehoolt  and  Aeade- 
nilea.    IllustratAd  by  twenty-three  copper- plaie  Maps  and  nnmerone  enirravlBfk 

MiTcnctL^s  Nbw  School  Gboorapiit  and  Atlab.  A  ayatem  of  Modern  O^iirraphy— 
PhTsical  Political  and  Dea-ripiiTA.  lilnatrmted  bj  Two  Hundred  kngraTl^p, 
and  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-foar  eeppor*p1at«  Mapa. 

MiTCHBi.L*a  Nbw  A  cibnt  Gboorapbt.    An  entirely  new  work, elegantly  tllaBtraled. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Skmm. 

MiTCBBLL*B  (OLn)  Primart  Gboorapht.  An  easy  Introdaetion  to  the  study  of  Om> 
frraphy.    IHnttrated  by  en^ravlnira  and  sixteen  colorod  maps. 

MrrvBLLHi  (Old)  Scbool  Gboorapht  amd  Atlab.  New  Revised  BdffloB.  A  syt- 
tem  of  Modern  Oeoirrapby,  comprtalnr  a  deaerirtirn  of  tbe  present  state  of  Chs 
World,  and  its  frmnd  dirislons.  KmbelUsbed  by  namorous  ongrarlngs.  ^d  a^ 
oompanled  by  an  Atlas  oofitaininfrtbirty-fotirmaps. 

MrrcHBLL^a  (Olo)  Ancibrt  GKoaRAPBT  and  Atlab.  Dealgoed  for  AcadrmisSa 
^  Schools  and  Famltifs.    A  system  of  Classcal  snd  Sacred  Geography,  emb^lltAsd 

with  eneraTings.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas, oontainlng  maps  Ulastrstlag 
the  work . 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Goodrich's  Pictoruc  Bistort  or  thb  Uhitbd  Staths.    A  notorial  History  of  the 

United  States,  with  notices  of  other  portions  of  America.    By  8.  G.  Goodckit, 

author  of  **  PHer  Parley's  Tale*.'^ 
OooDRicn^s  American  Child's  Pictorial  Histort  or  trb  Unitbd  Statbs.    Ab  Ib- 

tredacllon  to  the  aotbor'e  •*  Pictorial  HI<itory  of  the  United  States." 
GooDRicn's  P(<  TORiAL  HisTORT  OT  Enoland.     A  Plctonal  History  of  Bogland.    By 

6.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ^^PictoHal  Htatory  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 
GooDRicB'a  Pictorial   Histort  op  Rokh.     A   Pictorial   Hiatory  of  Ancient  BeaiS« 

with  aketchea  of  the  Hintnry  of  Modern  Italy.     By  8.  G.  Goodrich. 
GooDRicH'a  Pictorial  Histort  or  '^rcbcb.     A  Plot'tr  al  History  of  Greece,  Andeat 

and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ^^  Pictorial  History  of  the  Uaitad 

SUtea." 
GooDRirnVi  PfOTORiAL  HisTORT  Or  Francb.    A  Plctorlal  History  of  France.    For 

tbe  RAO  of  Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Rerlsed  and  broaght  down  to  tbe  pres- 
ent time. 
Goodrich's  Parlct's  Common-School  Histort  op  thb  World.     A  Pictorial  H1»> 

toryof  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Illustrated  by 

engrarlngs. 

drich's  Pictorial  Nat0Ral  Histort.    Elegantly  lllastrated  with  more  than  two 

hand  red  engravings. 

Coppbb's  Elbhbnts  op  Looic.    Elemonls  of  Logic.    Deeigaed  aa  a  Mannal  of  la 
1  structlon.     By  Henry  Coppew,  LL  D..  President  of  the  Lehirh  UnlTeraitv. 

Coppbb's  Blbmbhts  OP  Rhktoric.    Blements  of  Rhetoric.    Designed  as  a  Manual  e( 
Instruction.     By  Henry  Coppee,  LI..D.,  author  of  **  Elements  of  Logic."   New 
edidoD,  rerlsed. 
Coppbb's  Acadbmic  Spbarbr.    1  Vol.,  f^o. 

Or msbt's  Guide  TO  Gboorapht.  KmhraclDg  Primary  Reading  Lessons.  Written  and 
<  Oral  Methoda  combined,  Map  Ex^-rci^ea,  aystffmatirally  arranged, a  Charter  Lst- 

[  Undo  and  Longitude,  and  Calculatlona  In  Katbematieal  Geography.    Deaigoed  to 

accompany  the  Wnpt  of  Mitch'tll's  New  fntermedlate  Geography.    By  George  8. 
Ormaby,  Sopt.  Public  Schools,  Xenia,  O.     With  numerous  engraVings. 
Bthool  Histort  Op  Martland.    To  whicb  are  added   Brief  Biographies  of  DisUa- 

f:ulshed  Statesmen,  Philanthropltts.  Tbeoieglana,  Ae.    With  nnmerous  eagtaT* 
ng*.    Prepared  for  the  schools  of  Marylanrl. 
BiBOHAM's  Latin  Grammar.    A   Grammar  of  the  Latin  LaHgtiage,  for  the  esee 
Schools  and  Academies,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabnlarles.     By  Wm.  BlBgbam 
A.  M..  Supt.  of  the  Bingham  Behool,  MAbaaerUle,  N.  C. 


VALUABLE 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

FOR 

SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  AND  COLLEGES. 

PUBLI8BBD  BY 

J.  B.  LIPPINGOTT  *  Go^  Nob.  715  and  717  Market  Street 


LIPPINCOTT'S  NEW  PRO^OUNCING  GAZETTEER. 

Bfery  portion  of  the  text  of  ttao  former  work  haa  been  thorouiphly  rerU^d,  a  Terjr 
large  portion  of  the  artlclea  wholly  rewritten,  with  an  appendix  of  nearly  10,000  new 
articlea,  relating,  f<^r  the  most  part,  to  the  United  States.  One  vol.,  over  9300  Imper- 
ial 8to  j>affea.    Sheep,  8  00. 

TMn  naw  O^iamBa  preaenta: 

I.  A  deeerlptfre  notlee,  with  the  most  reeent  and  anthentte  Information  reapeetlng 
theeonntrlea^lalandairlTera,  moantalna,  eltlea,  and  towna  In  every  part  of  the 
iplobe. 

II.  The  name*  of  all  important  places,  both  In  their  native  and  f  >reign 'angnages, 
with  the  pronunciation  of  the  same  :  a  featore  never  attempted  in  any  other  work, 

III.  The  elassleal  names  of  all  anelentplaoof ,  so  far  as  thej  can  be  aeeurately  aaeer- 
talned  from  the  best  anthoritlea. 

IV.  A  complete  etymological  vocabalary  of  geographical  names. 

▼.  An  elaoorate  exposition  of  the  pelnclples  of  pronnnclatlon  of  names  In  the  Dan 
lab,  OnWrh,  French,  Ghsrman,  Greek.  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Porta- 

Kese,  Russian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Welch  languages. 
Is  great  work  embodies  a  wealth  of  knowledge.  In  He  department,  not  acceaslble 
from  any  other  book  extant,  nor  less  important,  as  a  promotor  of  sound  learning, 
than  the  best  dictionary  of  the  Kogllsb  language,  by  the  side  of  which  it  merits  a  place 
on  the  table  of  everv  t»meh$r  and  fkopl  In  the  country. 

Jj^  Mot  allowable  by  mall,  but  will  be  sent  any  reasonable  distance,  at  onr  ex- 
panse, on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  STUDENTS  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

HENRT  MORTON,  A.  M.,  Ann  ALBBRT  M.  LEKDS,  A.  M., 

A  text-book  on  Chemical  Physics  and  Inorganic  and  Or  ante  Chemistry,  presenting 
all  the  valuable  new  facts  in  the  branches  dlscussetl,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the 

Sreatfnt  time ;   beautifully  Illustrated  with  over  150  engravings.    One  vol.  l9mo. 
▼er  300  ptgM      1 SA. 

LIPPINCOTTS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

I.  ALLEN'S  ORAL  GEOGRAPHY 10  flS 

Pictorial  Maps  and  Natural  History  Engravings. 

II.  ALLEN'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY » 

Based  on  the  Object  Method  of  Instruction. 

III.  SHAW  AND  ALLEN'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GBOGRAFa> ;  1  00 

Combining  Geography  with  Natural  History. 

"7.  SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY 1  |o 

Synthetieal,  Analytleal,  and  Comparative. 

V.  CARL  HITTER'S  COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY 90 

Traaslated  by  Wiluam  L*  Gasi 

WORKS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

Bt  jambs  PVLE    WICKER4HAM,  A.  M. 
raiwciPAL  or  nw  vaaiitTLVAinA  statb  koumal  s.hool  at  milluisvillb. 

WICKERSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY , 80M 

A  Treatise  on  the  PrepamtloBi  OrgaBlsatloa,  Employment,  Got erameot,  tad 
Aathoriiies  of  School. 


WICKBRSHAITS  MBTHODB  OP  UTSTBUCTIOH ISO 

That  part  of  the  Philotophy  of  Bdaeatloii  whioh  troatt  of  tbo  5ator«  of  tka 
■oToral  bimaeboa  of  Knowlodfo  aad  Melliodi  of  ieaolilDg  thon.   Bno. 

LOOMIS'S  NEW  ABirftMETICS. 

I.OOIII8<S  NKW  AHALTTICA  ITHHBTIC 11 

A  Pint  Book  oomblDii.  loetaal  and  Writton  Bzorettos. 

LOOMIS'S  NKW  NOKMAL  AHITHMBTIO « 

ConpleU  Praetieal  Troa*toe  for  advaneed  elaaaot. 


027*  Tboro  aro  apectal  Introductory  prteoi.     PloaM  add  rota  tbo  Pobltakan. 


^BEN  FRANKLIN 


§TEAM   I^OOK    AND  ^OB    ^HINTING   ^OUSE, 


17  WEST  MARYLAND  STREET, 


Railroad^  Bank,  Commeitlal,  and  Mercantile  Printings  Ruling  and  BindiBg,  kL, 


DONE    IN    SUPERIOR    STYLE. 


^mHu^   aikntioH    awm  S    44eHfi*m  6uf4^    wMmm^. 


^U  kkbs  0f  (anting  in  l^t  German  JtKnpxgt  |rtomptI|  mb  Bctfl 


The  Teachers'  Universal  Jlecord 

BY  HAMILTON  S.  McRAE, 
School  Ezaminbb  of  Switzerland  Countt,  axd  Supsunmir- 

DENT  OF  YeVAT  PuBLIC  ScHOOLB. 

CONTAINS  Firrr-THREE  SPACES  TO  EACH  OF  THE  FORTT- 

SIX  HANDSOMELY  RULED  PAGES 

It  has  a  '^  place  for  eveiythiiig,  and  eTerything  in  its  place.** 

And  fur  Eeonomty^  SimpUeUy  and  OompUteneaSf  ia  Unmrptuted' 

Price,  tLOO 

7or  Bale  bj 

SARGENT,  WILSON  ft  HIKKLE, 

ClNOINITATIi  O 

JOHN  B.  NUNEKAGHBR, 
11-lltf.  New  Alb  ANT,  Ira. 


MAP    DRAWING 

MADE  SIMPLE,  ATTRACTIVE  AND  SUCCESSFUL. 


To  meet  what  seema  to  be  necessary  oonditions  of  success  in  Map- 
drawing,  two  series  of  Gabd  Maps  bare  been  prepared,  each  contain- 
ing sixteen  Packets  of  six  cards  each,  with  simple,  explicit  directions 
to  the  learner  on  the  back  of  each  card.  The  first  series  is  made  up  of 
the  simplest  outlines  of  States  and  countries ;  the  second,  of  more  full 
mape  of  the  same  States  and  countries. 

The  ^pil  should  begin  the  Outline  series  very  young^  and  practice 
a  few  mmutes  each  day,  for  two  toeeksj  upon  each  card  lesson.  Six  Cards, 
or  one  Ptusket,  will  in  this  way  oeeupy  a  term  of  tweWe  weeks. 

One  week  upon  a  lessen  of  the  Full-map  series  will  usually  be  sufficient 
if  the  OwUtne  smes  is  first  well  mastered. 

These  Card-Maps  were  prepared  primarily  for  use  in  the  Sandusky 
Pablie  Sehools;  but  can  be  suppliea  when  wanted  at  fifteen  cents  per 
Paekei— less  by  the  quantity,    if  ordered  by  mail,  a  three  cent  stsimp 
should  be  sent. 

Address: 

K,  F.  COWDEBY. 

19-4^1t,  Sandusky f  Ohh. 


NORTH  WESTERN  FARMER 


A  Monthlj  Magulueof  AfrrleatUire,  H  trii.<aita<'e.  Home  ImproTeraenf,  sod  Panilr 
Mteratare.  A  Joarn^l  for  tbe  Girden,  anil  ih^  Fdmily  Ctrcla.  RojaI  Qaario  font' 
iweuty-foar  paces,  splendidly  illustrated,  bound  in  Uoted  oorers,  and  faraisbsdt* 
sabscrlbers  ai  tUe  low  priee  of  $1  a  year. 

SPS'^lALOPPttR.— All  wbo  subscribe  within  a  month  will  receive  the  three  Itsrk 
numbers  for  October,  November  and  December,  f^ee— (ttfteen  mont]is),for  |l-« 
most  splendid  offer. 

The  folio  <vin|[;  notices  of  the  Press  will  civa  the  reader  tome  fd«a  of  the  eatiouM 
placed  upon  our  paper  by  ibe  Editorial  Fri^iernity  : 

It  is  the  best  paper  ever  Published  in  I 'idia^a.^- Aural  jt«erie«« 

It  remind 4  us  of  the  old  lullaua  Parmor  wnen  edited  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher- 
JlHra/A*s«  Yorker. 

Till  Am  trican  Arrlcaltarallstortliw  West.— >A*«wy«r««y  Cbmrier 

NoaTH  Wbstbrii  Parmrr  —Tais  ex-ell  Mt  \£>  cultural  Journal ha^ been  eolarrsi 
and  otherwise  greatly  improved  on  commenci  nc  ll«  second  year.  Th«re  ts  riatOM 
larffcr  fnrm  journal  In  America  and  no  fi  ler  or  cheaper  any  where. — ir««(em  CA«v* 
Ciaa  Jld90C«U0. 

KxceUi  »r  Is  evidently  the  motto  of  Or  BUikI  in  the  condnetof  hfs  mod«>lioarnsl, 
W  there  are  any  better  papers  they  doiiH  reach  Ihis  •>fllee. — IndMum  Journal. 

It  is  jost  What  it  claims  to  be— a  flr.ncUM  Rural  Mafazlne—4ltl«»d  with  erlflasl 
matter  of  a  prariloal,  useful,  and  hi/h'y  int^if*  iuflf  charaeler.  (t  is  the  larK^tksd 
altoipeth'-r  the  finest  Afflrcultural  Journal  m  th  W^^st,  and  the  cheapest  In  Am^risft. 
The  premium  offered  ts  worth  thesubsciption  price.-->C<«e>«aaf«  Wfklf  Timu 

ItlsaiarKe  quarto,  spl-^nltdly  Mlii«ir  t"l.  und  in  everyway  the  best  thing  ve 
have  seen  from  the  West  — Baaaer  •/  Lights  Boatmn, 

The  Weit,  and  espertinily  t^is  s'tnle.  hits  lo  g  needed  Just  such  a  paper  «iTii 
North  Wistbrn  F«ricbr,  and  we  c'tnfl^«-.-iui  ai  •>  itii)  people  npon  the  fa -t  that  its  pel- 
licatlon  is  in  such  able  ban  Is.  Dr  Bla  I'i  ^.  <»  •tve'^y  way.  well  qualill-*'«  for  ta"  i  sk 
he  hrs  assumed,  and  we  congratula"*  hin  up  >n  the  trreat  success  tttat  hasattesds4 
his  enterprise  during^  the  paH  year — Indiana  fVeeklf  Oa%»tU. 

All  subscriptions  carefully  sealed  and  pUiii>  addressed  will  be  at  our  risk 

Address,  T.  A.  BlLAfiD 

Lock  Boxl2S,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
U-3-lt. 


HADLEY'S  NORMAL  ACADEMY. 

RICHMOND,    IXDIANA. 
The  Next  Term  of  Twenty  Weeks  will  begin. 

FKB.  4tlk.  l4Sr. 


0- 


teach* 

hel{< 

•Ul 

teachers  than  we  can  ftirnlsh,  at  remnneruiiVH  wages. 


HIRAM  HADLEY, 
12-1-tf.  Principu. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &.  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


CHAMBERS'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA; 

A  Dictionary  of  Universal  Knowledge  for  the  People,  on  the  Basis  of  the  Latest  JBdition 
of  the  German  Conyersations-Lezicon.  Illustrated  with  Maps  and  Numerous  Wood 
Engravings.  Published  in  Part.s,  Price,  26  Cents  each ;  to  be  comprised  in  Nine 
Volames,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  volumes  of  ** Chambers's  Information  for  the 
People."  Price  per  Volume,  Cloth,  $4.50;  Sheep,  S6.00;  Half  Turkey,  $6.60. 
Vol.  IX.  nearly  completed. 

Steel-plate  Maps,  beautifully  printed  in  colors,  to  illustrate  the  geographical  portion  of 
the  Encyclopaedia,  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at  a  reasonable  extra  charge. 

Smbsoribers  to  the  Monthly  Parts  will  be  furnished  with  Muslin  Cases  for  the  Volumes 
It  76  Cents  each,  or  the  Publishers  will  bind  the  Volumes  in  Cloth  for  One  Dollar  each. 

Copies  of  the  work -will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  free  of  postage, 
»n  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  Publishers. 

The  Encyclopeedia  is  an  embodiment  of  Art,  Biography,  History,  Geography,  and  the 
Sciences — a  library  in  itself.  The  Articles  are  arranged  alphabetically,  so  that  the  work 
nay  be  eaeily  consulted,  and  have  all  been  prepared  by  contributors  who  possess  a  special 
biowledge  of  the  subjects.  This  work  is  the  iudupensable  requisite  for  every  school  district 
ind  select  school  library  in  the  land.  The  progressive  teacher  every  day  will  need  some 
if  ita  facts  to  instruct,  encourage  and  interest  his  pupils. 

A  Supplementary  Volume  is  in  course  of  preparation  which  will  contain  articles  on  all  the 
vcent  improvements  and  discoveries  jln  the  arts  and  sciences,  will  show  the  world's  history 
10  dale,  and  be  especially  full  in  American  Events  and  Biography. 

CHAMBERS'S  BOOK  OF  DAYS. 

Just  completed  in  Two  Volumes  Royal  8vo.  Price  per  Set,  Cloth,  $9.00;  Sheep,  $10.00; 
Half  Turkey,  $11.00.  The  Book  of  Days:  a  Miscellany  of  Popular  Antiquities  in 
connection  with  the  Calendar,  including  Anecdote,  Biography  and  History,  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature,  and  Oddities  of  Human  Life  and  Character.  Edited  under  the 
supervision  of  Robert  Chambers. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  NEW  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER. 

Every  portion  of  the  former  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  articles  wholly  rewritten,  with  an  Appendix  of  nearly  10,000  new  articles,  relat- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  to  the  United  States.  One  Vol.,  over  2300  Imperial  8vo.  pages. 
Sheep.  $10.00. 

The  Nsw  Gazettser  presents : 

I.  A  descriptive  notice,  with  the  uiost  recent  and  authentic  information  respecting  the 
»untries,  islands,  rivers,  mountains,  cities  and  towns  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

II.  The  names  of  all  important  places,  both  in  their  native  and  foreign  languages,  with 
le  pronunciation  of  the  same:  a  feature  never  attempted  in  any  other  work. 

III.  The  classical  names  of  all  ancient  places,  so  far  as  they  can  be  accurately  asoer* 
lined  from  the  best  authorities. 

IV.  A  complete  etymological  vocabulary  of  geographical  names. 

V.  An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  principles  of  pronunciation  of  names  in  the  Danish, 
Qtch,  French,  German,  Greek,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
an,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Welsh  languages. 

This  great  work  embodies  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  in  its  department,  not  accessible 
■om  any  other  book  extant,  nor  less  important,  as  a  promoter  of  sound  learning,  than 
le  best  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  by  the  side  of  which  it  merits  a  place  on  the 
^ble  of  every  teacher  and  aehool  in  the  country. 

jl^jf*  Not  allowable  by  mail,  but  will  be  sent  any  reasonable  distance,  at  our  expense, 
I  receipt  of  price. 

The  PnbUflhers  wUl  give  Oanyassers  of  good  standing  and  experience  extr&  terms 
i  either  of  the  above  works. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  a.  CO.'S  PUBLICATIOHS. 


WORKS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHING. 

Bj  James  Pyle  Wickershanif  A.M.,  State  Sup*t  Public  Instrtiction,  PennsjlTEiitt;  lite 
Principal  of  the  Penna.  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville. 

Wiokersham's  Soliool  Economy.  l2mo.   Wickersham's  Methods  of  Infltraction.  l^<^ 

Viokersliam'B  Methods  of  Onltnre.    In  press. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

I.  Allen's  Oral  Geography.     Pictorial  Maps  and  Natural  History  EngraTings. 
II.  Allen's  Primary  G-eography.    Based  on  the  Object  Method  of  Instructioii. 

III.  Shaw  and  Allen's  OomprehensiTe  Geography.    Combining  Geography  wift 

Natural  History. 

IV.  Smith's  Hew  Geography.     Synthetical,  Analytical,  and  ComparatiTe. 

V.  Oarl  Bitter's  Comparative  Geography.    Translated  by  WiUiam  L.  Oage. 

THE  STUDENT'S  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

By  Henry  Morton,  A.M.,  and  Albert  M.  Leeds,  A.M.  A  text-book  on  Chemical  Vkj- 
sicB  and  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry,  presenting  all  the  Taluable  newfiMdli 
the  branches  discussed,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  time;  beavtifk^ 
illustrated  with  over  160  Engravings.     One  toI.  12mo.     Over  800  pages. 

LINCOLN  PHELPS'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

Lincoln's  Botany  for  Beginners.  Phelps's  Ohemistry  for  Beginnsn. 

Lincoln's  Familiar  Leotnres  on  Botany.         Fhdips's  Katoial  PhilosqidLy. 
Phelps's  Philosophy  for  Beginners.  Phelps's  Manual  of  Ohemistzy. 

CUTTER'S  ANATOMICAL  SERIES. 

Gutter's  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.    With  150  illustrating  Kngrtfiiip. 

By  Calvin  Cutter,  M.D.     12mo.,  466  pages,  half  roan. 

Gutter's  First  Book  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  for  Grammar  and  Sebci 

Schools,  with  88  illustrating  Engravings.    By  Calvin  Cutter,  M.D.    12mo.,  180pt|ti. 
half  roan. 

Gutter's  (Mrs.)  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene,  for  Schools,  with  100  Ohistniiif 

Engravings.     By  Mrs.  Eunice  P.  Cutter.     182  pages. 
Gutter's  Anatomical  GhartS,  beautifully  colored,  ten  in  a  set,  sheets.     Do.  mounted 
on  rollers.     Do.  District  School  Sets,  eight  in  a  set,  beautifully  colored,  paper.    I^>- 
do.  mounted  on  rollers.     Do.  do.  mounted  on  card-board. 

WRIGHT'S  BOOK-KEEPING. 

The   National   System  of  Book-Eeeping,  containing   the  Elements,    Practice, 
Science.     By  William  Wright,  Accountant.     8vo. 

ROHRER'S  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING. 

SchOiOl  edition,  8vo.     Do.  Counting  House  edition,  cloth.     Key  to  do.  cloth. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ART  CRITICISM. 

By  G.  W.  Samson,  D.D.,  President  of  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  CompR^' 
ing  a  treatise  on  '*The  Principles  of  Man's  Nature  as  Addressed  by  Art,"  with  a^b'* 
toric  survey  of  "  The  Methods  of  Art  Execution,  in  Drawing,  Sculpture,  ArehiteeMi^ 
Painting,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  the  Decorative  Arts."  Designed  as  a  Text^liMk 
for  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  as  a  Hand-book  for  Amateurs  and  Artists.     $S.5ll 

Idberal  Terms  given  on  Books  for  Introduction  or  Szamination. 

Address  the  Publishers.  J,  B.  IiIPPINCX>TT  it  CO^ 

Nob.  715  and  717  Haricot  St.,  Pfailade^ 


I-    B.  LIPPINCOTT  dc  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


COPY  BOOKS. 

ITew  Standard  Edition.     Revised  and  Newly  Engraved.     In  Pour  Distinct  Series: 

Oommon  School  Series.    Kos.  1,  2,  3, 4,  and  5. 

Busmess  Series.    Nos.  6  and  7. 

Iiadies*  Eeries.    Nes.  8  and  9. 

Szercise  Series.    Nos.  10, 11,  and  12. 

Spenoerian  Writing  and  Drawing  OhartB.    In  Six  Numbers. 

Spencerian  Eey  to  Fractioal  Penmanship. 

Theee  new  books,  on  account  of  their  Simplicity,  Arrangement,  Accuracy,  Uniformity. 
liuUng,  make  the  System  the  most  easy  to  teach  of  any  before  the  public. 


ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  MATHEHATICS. 

The  most  complete,  most  practical,  and  most  scientific  series  of  Mathematical  Text- 
books ever  issued  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  books  of  this  series  are  new,  or 
recently  revised,  and  all  are  now  published  in  superior  style.  All  the  improvement8 
of  the  beat  modern  text-books,  as  well  as  many  new  and  original  methods  and  prt^tieal 
oj^erations  not  found  in  other  similar  works,  have  been  incorporated  into  these  books. 

ProgressiTe  Table  Book.  TTniyenity  Algebra. 

Progressiye  Primary  Arithmetic.  Hew  ITniTersity  Algebra. 

ProgressiTe  Intelleotnal  Arithmetic.  New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Bndiments  of  Written  Arithmetic.  Analytical  Geometry  and  Oonio  Sections. 

ProgressiYe  Practical  Arithmetic.  Surveying  and  Nayigation. 

ProgressiTe  Higher  Arithmetic.  Elementary  Astronomy. 

Arithmetical  Examples.  TJniTersity  Astronomy. 

New  Elementary  Algebra.  Mathematical  Operations. 

The  Oaloolus.     Nearly  ready. 

Keys  to  all  the  advanced  works,  commencing  with  the  Practical  Ari^hraetio.  Tlie  forth- 
coming edition  of  the  Intellectual,  Rudiments,  and  Practical  Acithmetics*,  soon  to  be 
issued,  will  contain  an  elaborate  and  greatly  simplified  treatise  on  the  New  Metric 
System. 

KERL'S  GRAMMARS. 

Eerl's  Pirst  Lessons  in  Grammar. 

Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Oommon  School  Grammar. 

Eerl's  Oommon  School  Grammar. 

A  simple,  thorough,  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  language. 

KerPs  OomprehensiTO  Ghnmmar. 

Teaofa«r'8  book  of  reference. 

EerVs  Grammars  are  fast  becoming  the  leading  standard  text-books  on  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  are  already  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
New  Haven,  Baltimore,  Washington  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Lowell,  New  Bedford,  Fall 
River,  Bridgeport,  Jersey  City,  Wilmington  (Del.),  Lexington  (Ky.).  Binghamton,  etc. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  A:  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DR.  WEBSTER'S  SERIES  OF  DICTIONARIES. 

ThiB  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  autboritj  ia 
Orthography,  Definition,  and  Pronunciation ;  and,  as  such,  these  works  are  respect- 
fully commended  to  Teachers  and  others  as  (he  best  Dictionaries  in  use.  Moretlm 
TEN  times  as  many  are  sold  of  Webster's  Dictionaries  as  of  any  other  series  in  tliii 
country,  and  they  are  much  more  extensively  used  than  all  othkbs  combined. 
At  least  FOUR-FIFTHS  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this  country  ovn  WebiUr 
as  their  standard;  and  of  the  remainder,  few  acknowledge  any  standard. 

Webster's  Primary  Soliool  Dictionary.      Webster's  Academic  Diotionaiy. 
Webster's  Qommon  School  Dictionary.      Webster's  ITew  Uniyersity  DictioDaiy. 
Webster's  High  School  Dictionary.  Webster's  Boyal  Octavo  Dictionaiy. 

Webster's  Imperial  Octavo  Dictionary. 

WEBSTEE'S  UNABEIDOED  DIOTIONAEY. 

New  Illustrated  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  much  Enlarged.  Orer  StuW  Pine 
Engravings.  Ten  Thousand  Words  and  Meanings  not  found  in  Other  DiciioDarieft. 
Containing  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  more  matter  than  any  former  editions.  From  Bew 
electrotype  plates  and  the  Riverside  press.  One  vol.  Royal  Quarto.  1840  pageN  ii 
various  common  and  fine  bindings.  Plain  sheep,  marble  edges,  $12.00.  Websla*** 
Unabridged  Dictionary  in  published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam,  Springfield,  Ma^.,  anti  Tc 
sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

SANDERS'S  UNION  SERIES  OF  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

These  books  are  entirely  new^  though  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as  the  former  series  by 
the  same  author.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Charles  W.  Sanders  Las  not  bc?>B 
surpassed,  it'  equaled,  in  the  specialty  to  which  the  best  portion  of  bin  life  has  bc«« 
devoted.  His  primary  lessons  are  skillfully  graded  to  lead  and  keep  pace  vitt  the 
opening  minds  of  children,  simple  without  being  silly,  animating  without  frirelity, 
scientific  without  profession  of  science,  interest iug  and  instructive,  inculcatiof  t^ 
purest  morality,  and  will  bear  reading  and  re-reading  like  Uihle  lessons. 

Sanders's  Union  Primer.  Sanders's  Union  Eeader,  Ho.  4. 

Sanders's  Union  Eeader,  No.  1.  .  Sanders's  Union  Eeader,  ITo.  5. 

Sanders's  Union  Eeader,  No.  2.  Sanders's  Primary  Speller. 

Sanders's  Union  Edader,  No.  3.  Sanders's  Speller  and  Definer. 

Sanders's  Union  Speller. 


Special  Circulars  containing  Prices  for  Examination  and  Introduction  wiU  be  seit 
Teachers  and  School  Officers  postpaid  on  application  to  the  Publishers, 

,  J.  B.  LIPPIlSrOOTT  «fe  CO., 

Ifbs.  715  and  717  Market  St.,  PhUadelphia. 

IVISON,  PHINNET,  BLAKEMAN  4  00., 

No8.  4=7  and  4:9  Green  St.,  Sew  F** 


To  School  Teachers. 


We  sbull  have  employment  for  a 

GOOD    ACTIVE     TEACHEB, 

i 

who  is  willing  to  work  during  vacation  of  schools  this  summer,  in  eacli 
county  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  canvass  for  the 

HISTORY 


BY  W.  H.  BABNES,  A.  M. 


A  volume  of  about  Six  Hundred  Boyal  Octavo  Pages,  containing  an 
accurate  history  of  all  the  great  acts  of  the  most  important  (Congress  thai 
has  ever  assembled — a  biographical  sketch  of  all   the  members  of  tha 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  with  significant  and  characteristic  passages  from 
their  speeches — in  all  the  great  political  measures  of  this  Congress,  show- 
ing their  introduction  and  successive  amendments,  votes,  vetoes,  and  final 
passage,  step  by  step,  in  a  full,  complete  and  connected  form.     Making 
the  book  at  once  practical,  convenient  and  accurate,  written  in  a  clear  and 
concise  style,  forming  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion.    This  book  should  be  read  by  Every  Voter  who  wishes  to  keep  up 
With  the  times,  and  form  a  correct  estimate  of  public  men.    It  is  an  indis- 
pensable manual  to  the  Statbsmait  and  Politician,  since  it  gives  them 
m  compact  form,  convenient  for  reference,  all  the  important  facts  relating 
to  the  gre%t  National  Questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Restoration  of  the 
Stateis,  Suffrage,  Pinance,  the   Preedmen,  etc.,   which   are  presented,  not 
simply  as  viewed  frjm  a  partisan  stand  point,  but  as  their  distinguished 
champions  or  opponents  themselves  reear^l  them.    Thus  giving  the  opin- 
toD  of  the  political  leaders  of  all  parties  on  those  measures  which  are  of 
iBo  great  importance  for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  this  country. 
The  book  will  be  printed  on  super  white  calendered  paper,  and  bound  in 
the  best  manner  in  En£;lish  Muslin  or  Library  Sheep,  and  sold  only  by  the 
publisher's  authorized  agents,  each  of  whom  holds  a  certificate  of  Agency. 

PRICE  IN  MUSLIN,  $3  50.        PRICK  IN  LIBRARY,  Sheep,  $4  00. 

Enclose  stamp,  and  address 

MACAULEY  ft  CO.,  PabUshers, 

Indianapolis;  Indiana. 


American  Educational  Series. 

The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books,  the  emphatic  oommenda. 
tions  of  hundreds  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  who  have  tested 
them  in  the  class-room,  and  know  whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest  their 
real  merits,  and  fully  commend  them  to  general  favor,  and  to  the  confi- 
denoe  and  patronage  of  every  thorough  and  perfect  teacher. 


UNION  READERS, 

The  matter  and  illustrations  in  this  Series  are  entirely  new,  and  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  similar  Series  published,  in  variety  and  adaptation. 

Pletoriid  Primer,  beautifully  Ulustrsted. 
Frimarj  Speller. 

New  Speller,  Definer  and  Analyser.  ' 
Primary  Hand  Gards,  6  in  a  set. 
Primary  School  Charts,  large,  for  the 
Schoolroom,  8  Nos.  on  four  cards 


Union  Speller. 

Union  Reader,  Number  one,  S6 j>p. 
Union  Reader,  Number  two,  20s  pp. 
Union  Reader.  Nnmber  three,  29k  pp; 
Union  Reader,  Number  four,  408  pp. 
Union  Reader,  Number  fiye,  600  pp. 


Robinson's  Complete  Mathematical  Series, 


With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  is  the  most  complete 
Series  of  the  kind,  by  one  author,  published  in  this  country. 

Progressf  Te  Table  Book. 
ProgressiTe  Primary  Arithmetic. 
ProffresfiiTo  Intellectual  Arithmetic. 
Ruoiments  of  Written  Arithmetic. 
Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic. 


Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic. 
Arithmetical  Examples. 


New  Elementary  Algebra. 

AlgeDra,Tc 

raity  Algeb 
New  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 
New  Analytical  Geometry,  Ck>nic  Sections. 


University  Algebra,  (Old  Kdtion.) 
New  University  Algebra. 
Id 


New  Surveying  and  Navigation. 
Oalculus,  ready  Septemtor  1st,  1887. 


Keys  to  the  Arithmetics,  Algebras,  Geometries,  and  Surveying,  are  published  for  the 
use  of  Teachers. 

49"  The  forthcoming  Editions  of  Robinbom's  RvniHSiiTS,  Practical  and  Himin 
Abitbiutics,  will  cootam  a  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified  treatise  of  the  Haruo 
Sri^xii  of  weights  and  measures. 

KERL*S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

Unsurpassed  in  simpUcity,  clearness,  research  and  practical  utility.  This  series 
consists  of 

8PBNGERIAN  PENMANSHIP. 

Simple,  practical,  and  beautifhl .    Newlp  engractd  and  in/prwtd. 

BRYANT,  STRATTON  A  PACKARD»S  BOOK  KEEPING  SERIES. 

Beautifully  printed  in  colors. 

WELLS'  NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

Including  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Science  of  Common  Things. 

COLTON'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 

The  new  Quarto  Geographies  just  published  and  added  to  this  series,  surpass  any- 
thing of  the  Kind  before  the  public. 

These  popular  School  Dictionaries  are  very  generally  regarded  as  the  Standard 
authority  m  Orthography,  Deflnition  and  Pronunciation,  and  are  much  more  exten- 
sively sold  and  used  than  all  others  comtMued. 

^St"  Those  desiring  to  know  more  of  our  publications  are  requested  to  correspond 
withus  iVeely,  and  to  send  for  our  Dei<criptive  Catalogue  and  Circulars. 
A9^  Liberal  lerms  given  on  books  fumiitheafor  exmminatian  or  introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

ITIAOH,  PHINOET,  BliEKEBIAIf  dc  Co., 

47  and  t9  Greene  Street,  New  York. 
S.  G.  GRIGGS  &  Co.  M.  R.  B  ARN  ARD. 

lSfe-6>lt.  Louisville,  Ky.,  General  Agent. 


THE  LiniE  CHIEF. 

A  DAT-SGHOOL  MOHTHLT, 

Of  Bizteen  double-oolumn  pagosi  printed  on  fine  book  pftper^  and 

BIAtlTtPtJUV  .ItmeTRftTEO. 

THE  LITTLS  CHIEF  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  com- 

})anion  and  counselor  of  the  young,  and  labors  to  instill  into  their  minds  a 
ove  for  the  things  Uiat  are  true,  honest.  Just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report    To  this  end  it  contains 

Poeww,  Tories  Jr  Letters ;  Dialogues^  DedarruOions  ^  Songs  ; 
QameSy  Charades^  Enigmas^  Puzzles  ^  Problems. 

X  £2  -^  ]|£  S  • 

One  copy,  one  year $    76 

Three  copies,  one  year • 2  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 3  00 

Larger  clubs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  for  each  subscriber. 
For  $1  76  we  will  send  one  copy  of  "  The  LUtU  CMrf^*  and  one  copy 
of  the  "  Indiana  Sehwd  JoumaL" 
To  those  who  will  act  as  Agents,  we  offer  the  following 

1.  For  a  dub  of  flye,  one  extra  copy  of  the  "  Littls  Crdet/' 

2.  For  a  club  of  ten,  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Haw* 
thome ;  or,  if  preferred,  "  Graded  Schools,"  by  Wells.    Price  of  either  $  1.25. 

3.  For  a  club  of  fifteen,  "  Bed  Letter  Bays,"  by  Qail  Hamilton,  or  the 
^  Indiana  School  JoumaC  "  one  year.    Price  of  either  $1  60. 

4.  For  a  club  of  twenty-five,  the  "  Flower  People,''  by  Mrs.  Horaea 
Mann,  and  <*  Stories  of  Many  Lands,"  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or  **  Bar- 
nard's Object  Lessons.*'    Price  of  either,  $2  60. 

6.  For  a  club  of  fifty,  Carlton's  three  Celebrated  Juvenile  Works — 
**  Mv  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle-field,"  "  Following  the  Flag,'  and 
«♦  Winning  his  Way."  Price  of  each  $1  60;  or  in  place  of  these,  if  de- 
sired, a  Bound  Volume  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  EdutcaiunC^  Price 
$4  60. 

6.  For  a  club  of  one  hundred,  a  copy  of  "Webster's"  or  "Worcester's 
Unabridged  Dictionary."    Price  $12  00 

In  addition  to  the  above  premiums,  we  will  give  to  the  person  seiidinc 
us  the  largest  club  before  the  first  of  February,  1867,  a  copy  of  either  cf 
the  Dictionaries. 

We  also  offer  the  following  premiums  for  the  largest  clubs,  sent  befors 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1867 : 

For  the  largest  club,  a  Portable'Melodeon,  Price $160  00 

For  the  next  largest  club— The  Teaehers'  Library 30  70 

For  the  third  largest  club — ^A  Rosewood  Guitar 18  00 

For  the  fourth  largest  club— Worcester's  or  Webeter's 

Unabridged  Dictionary 12  00 

Subscribers  need  not  all  be  at  the  same  office,  nor  sent  at  the  aams 
time. 

Address  DOWLIlfe  t  SHOBTBIDGS,  Fabltoken, 


TeSt  You  do  Want  %t—Bvery  Teacher  WaiUs  it  I 

Atwater's  New  School  Circular 

It  Ailly  describee  hie 

NEW  SCHOOL  QOVERNMENTy 

which  ie  a 

Splendid  Series  of  Checks  and  Rewards 

aleo  hie 
SCHOOL  ROOM  MOTTOES. 

and  many  other  very  oBefhl  articlee  for  teachers. 

It  contains  complete  lists  of  School  Speakers,  and  books  for  teachers, 

besides  much  oseful  information. 

It  costs  nothing  but  the  act  of  sending  for  it,  and  will  be  sent  you  by 
Tetam  of  mail,  on  receipt  of  your  address. 

Send  to: 

J.  ATWATEB, 

Box  2083, 
12-4-3t  OHIOAOO,  ILL. 


HADLEY'S  NORMAL  ACADEMY. 


EICHMOND,  INDIANA. 


The  Next  Tenn  of  Twenty  Weeks  will  begin. 


FKB.  4tti,  1MT« 


This  Sehoot  •mbraoe*  Model  Prtmsrf  sad  Pr«p«nlory  DepailmeBte  tor  praetiee  in 

'  toaebtDf ,  sliio  complete  Ormmniar,  High  School  ao«l  Normsl  OepartmoDta,  and  li,  we 

¥eltoTe,the  best  lehool  for  the  training  of  teachers  \n  the  State.   We  make  thia  a  epe- 

einl  Mrt  ofonr  work,  and  Inaare  latlsraction.    We  hare  appltontiona  for  many  more 

iMbeaort  than  we  can  ftirniah,  at  remnneraUTe  wagea. 

HIRAM  HADLEY, 

13-1-tf.  PKINaiP&L. 


STAIDilBD  EDUCHTIOm  WORKS. 

PUBUBHSD  BT 

D.  APFLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBK. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  in  general  uae  in  aUparU  of 
the  UnUed  States. 

APPLETOUrS  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES.      By   G,  P.   Qiiadfcen&oc 
A.  M.f  upon  the  Ixuia  of  the  works  of  George  R,  Perkins,  LL.  2>. 

The  Seriet  eongftU  of  a  ^iMibt,  an  BLBMBaTAST,  a  Pkactical,  a  HiaHsa  aada 
Mbhtal.  The  Primary;  price  40  eU. ;  KleraenUry,  prlee  00  oU.;  reoently  pabliahed. 
The  Praotlcal,  price  91  00,  ii  now  ready.  No  labor  hae  been  apared  to  make  U  ex. 
aetly  what  is  required  for  the  parpose  of  mental  disolpilne  aa  well  aa  for  practical  «•• 
In  the  daily  bttainesa  of  llfo.  It  It  clear,  elmple,  thoroa^  comprehenalTe,  logiaally 
arraoBed,  well  graded,  tc  cappUed  with  a  great  rarlety  of  examplea,  oitd  teaehet  ttt 
methoM  actuaUy  u»ed  by  businesB  men  The  ipreat  dlttlng n ' thing  f eatare  ef  thia  Serlea  la, 
that  It  la  adapted  to  the  pret  nt  state  of  thlnr t,  and  Is  prepared  with  referenee  to  Ike 
floanolal  changes  o  the  last  Are  years.  The  oranches  of  Merrantile  and  Commerdal 
ArlthmottehaTlnf  received  special  attention.  The  merits  are  so  manlfbal  tluitths 
Series  Is  being  r  pldly  adopted  In  all  parte  of  the  country. 

Qoaokenbos'  Text-Books  on  the  English  Langnage 

INCLUDE 

PRIMARY  GRAMMAR. , 60  cU. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR $1  20 

LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 90 

RHETORIC. $1   T5 

Corerlnf  the  whole  field,  these  books  afford  an  Insight  Into  the  straotnre  of  the 
BngUih  Language  that  can  be  obtained  flrom  no  other  source. 

qUACKENBOS'  UNITED  STATES  HISTORY. $2  00 

*•  PRIMARY  HISTORY. %l  00 

The  style  clear  and  simple,  yet  dignified,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent,  inapirea  the 
learner  with  a  lore  of  the  subject  and  a  taste  for  historical  reading  in  general.  To  uae 
aa  a  Reader,  they  are  greaUy  superior  to  all  others. 

qUACKENBOS'  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. $2  00 

"The  singular  excellence  of  all  Qiuckeubos'  School  Books  is  well  known  to  the  edu- 
cational community.  Ther  are  aenerally  admitted  to  be  the  bbst  kamvau  on  the  sub- 
jects of  which  they  respectively  treat.— J.  W.  Bucblbt,  CUy  Superintendmt  <tf  SekooU, 
Srooldyn,  N.  F. 

Bev.  Dr.  Wibsmw,  "  Author  of  Intellectual  Phi'oaophy,"  says :  "  All  the  worka  of 
thiff  excellent  author  are  characterised  by  clearness,  accuracy,  thoro«^hne*s  and  com- 

Sleteness ;  a1»o,  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ultenor  reaults  froos 
leir  previously  taught  elements.'* 

YOUMAirS  NEW  CHEMISTRY,  (Revieed  Edition) $2  00 

Entirely  re-written,  and  all  the  latest  facts  and  principles  of  the  science  are  explained. 

HARKNESS  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK. $1  25 

'«  LATIN  GRAMMAR $1  Y5 

"  LATIN  READER $1  50 

«  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS, $1  75 

HADLEYS  GREEK  GRAMMAR $3  00 

D.  Applxtom  a  Co..  publish  upwardf»of  250  School  Text- Books,  including  all  tht  <!•• 
partments  of  English,  LAtin,  Greek  and  French,  of  which  a  complete  DesoriptiTo  Cat- 
alogue wfll  be  Rent  free  of  postage,  to  those  applying  for  it. 

■(^Single  copies  of  the  above-named  standard  works  will  be  mailed,  poet  paid,  for 
examination,  on  receipt  of  one- half  the  retail  price.    Liberal  terms  made  for  introane 
tion.    Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invitea  to  correspond  with 

GBOBGi:  H.  TWISS,  Traveling  Agent. 

Or    QUO.  W.  QLE AS  01^.  Bookseller, 
12-l-<t  COLUMBUS^  OHIO 


JL    TS'ETW    text-book:. 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S  RUDIMENTS  OF  ARITHMITIC, 

CONTAININO 

A  PULL   PRESENTATION 

OF   THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Practical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Menial  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Eules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METBICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  ANI>  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analysis 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid ;  the  rules,  short  and  exact ;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examio- 
ation,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT.  WILSON,  &  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI,    O. 


i 


•  m* 


Ray's  New  Elementary  Algelra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algetaa. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bat 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  reTision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  tins  revisioD,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needleaalj 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbatioii  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


^>  >  mt 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Eay*8  ElementB  of  Plane  and  Solid  Oeometry:  A  new  and  oon- 

prehensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exeroises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINainSHIKG  CHABACTERI8TIC8. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  tbe  science,  the  definitions  hdag 
all  bneed  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postnlatea, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Strai^hi  Jj»t  asd 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  heid, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  prineipUs  to  common  things,  calculated  to  ia- 
crease  the  pupiVs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giviaS 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — en  praeUeal  drill  opereUiont — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  ezaia- 

ination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Rat's  NiV 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  ceut«;  Kay's  New  Higher  Algebba,  S& 
eents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  eents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINELE, 

rTNCIKNATI.  OHI<K 


WlOKBR8HAM«ft  MXTHODS  OF  INJITRUCTION ISO 

Thtt  pari  of  the  Philotopby  of  BdaeatloB  which  treaU  of  the  Nature  of  the 
toTerel  braoehes  of  Knowledge  and  Methoda  of  teaebtag  them.    ISmo. 

LOOMIS'S  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

LOOIfl8*B  NliW  ANAliYTlCAL  ARITHMBTIC 185 

A  Pirat  Book  eomblDing  Intelleetual  and  Written  Ezeroieoi, 

LOOMES'B  NBW  NORMAL  AKITHMBTIC 140 

Complete  Praetieal  Treatlae  for  adTaneed  claatei. 


217  There  are  special  Introductory  prieea.     Pleaae  addreta  the  Pnbllthen. 


^BEN  FBANKLIN.^=^ 


^TEAM    !^00K     AND    ^OB    ^HINTING    ^OUSX, 


17  WEST  MARYLAND  STREET, 


ma^MtUmmttA^^j      ^s^ttC 


Railroad^  Bank,  Commercial^  and  Mercantile  Printing,  Ruling  and  Binding,  te.. 


DONE    IN    SUPERIOR    STYLE. 


S^ad/duMi    iMn&oH    aitfen  ip    Aiintina  cfcneo/    waioMfued. 


^U  kmbg  of  printing  m  t^t  Cftrmati  ^angtiagf  {rromptlg  ^x^  nratlg 


APPROVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 
£!.   XX.   S  XT  1?  X<  S  X%   <SB   CO-, 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  ^ew — Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCBBLL*!  First  Limomi  in  Gboorapbt.  For  yoanc  ehtldroB.  Deslitnod  ••  ab 
introdaetloo  to  the  anihor^t  Primary  Oeograpby.    With  maps  and  onicraTlngt. 

MiTCHBLL^t  Vbw  Prikart  Groorapht.  llluftrated  by  Twenty  colored  Mapst  mn4 
One  Hondred  Bni^Tlnfe.  Designed  aa  an  introduction  to  the  New  Intennediata 
Geoi^raphy. 

IfiTCHRLL^e  Nbw  iRTRRMBniATB  GBooRArRT.  For  tho  UM  ot  BohooU  and  Aead*- 
mtea.    Illustrated  by  twenty-three  copper-plate  Maps  and  DQinerons  engraTinitR. 

MiTCHRLL*s  Kbw  Bcbool  Gboorapbt  arb  Atlas.  A  system  of  Modem  G^^raphy — 
Physical.  Political  and  Descriptire.  Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  kofrarlacav 
and  accompanied  by  anew  Atlas  of  Perty-four  copper-plate  Maps. 

MrrcBRLL^s  Mrw  Ahcirnt  Groorapbt.    An  entirely  new  work, elegantly  lUaattaiad. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Sebiks. 

MrrcBRLL*s  (Olb)  Primary  Gboorapbt.  An  easy  IntrodacUon  to  the  stndy  of  Geo- 
graphy .    Illustrated  by  engravings  an<)  sixteen  colored  msps. 

MiTiTBRLL^  (Old)  Scbool  Gboorapbt  aro  Atlas.  New  ReTlsed  Kdltlon.  A  eye- 
tem  of  Modern  Geography,  comprising  a  description  of  the  present  state  of  th« 
World,  and  Its  grand  dnrlsions.  Embellished  by  numerous  engrarlngs,  aod  ae* 
companied  by  an  Atlas  oontaining  thirty -four  maps. 

MiTCBBLL*s  (Old)  Arcibrt  Gboorapbt  and  Atlas.  Designed  for  Aeadem1«a« 
Schools  and  Families.  A  system  of  C  lassical  and  Sacred  Geography,  embelllakad 
with  engrarings.  Together  with  an  ^nolent  Atlas,  containing  maps  Ulasuvtlsg 
the  work. 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

GooDRicB^s  Pictorial  Bistort  op  tbi  Unitrd  Statbs.    A  PIctnrlal  History  of  tkm 

United  States,  with  notices  of  other  por  lions  of  America.    By  8.  G.Goodrich, 

author  of  **  Peter  Pariey*s  Tales.** 
OooDRicB^s  Ambrican  Crild^s  Pictorial  Histort  op  tbr  Unitrd  Statbs.    Ad  Ib- 

troduoUon  to  the  autbor^s  **  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States.** 
OooDRicB*s  Pictorial  Bistort  op  Bnoland.    A  Pictorial  Bistory  of  Bnglmnd.     By 

S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  ^'Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States,**  ete. 
GooDRicB*s  Pictorial  History  or  Rokr.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Ancleot  RoBe, 

with  sketches  of  the  History  of  Modem  luly.     By  S.  G.  Goodrich. 
OooDRicn*s  Pictorial  History  op  (irbbcb.    A  Piotoral  History  of  Gre4«ce«  Aociosi 

and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  »» Pictorial  History  of  the  Unttod 

Staten.** 
OooBRicB*s  Pictorial  History  op  FRANra.    A  Pictorial  History  of  Fraoee.     Por 

the  use  of  Schools.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    RoYised  and  bronght  down  to  the  proa- 

ent  time. 
GooDRicB*s  Parlry*s  Commor-^cbool  History  op  tbr  World.    A  Pictorial   His- 
tory of  the  World,  Ancient  and  Modern.    By  S.  G.  Goodrich.    Illttstnlod  by 

engrsTlngs. 

DRicB^s  Pictorial  Natural  Bistort.    Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  thao  ««• 

hundred  engraYings. 

CoppRB*s  Elbbbnts  op  tiooio.    Elements  of  Logic.    Designed  as  a  Manna!  of  Ib- 

Btruction.    By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Lehigh  UniTeisltr. 
CopPBB*s  Elbbbnts  op  Rrbtoric.    Elements  of  Rhetoric.    Designed  as  a  ManvBlof 

Instruction.    By  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.,  author  of '*  Elements  of  Logic.'*    Hew 

edition,  roYlsed. 
CopPBB*s  AcADBBic  Spbaxbr.    1  Vol.,  8yo. 
Orbsby*s  Guidr  to  Gboorapby.    Embracing  Primary  Reading  Leasoos,  Written  had 

Oral  Methods  combined,  Map  Exercises,  systematically  arranged,  a  Chart  of  f.at- 

Itude  and  Longitude,  and  Calculations  in  Mathemattcsl  Geography.    Designed  to 

accompany  the  Maps  of  MitchelPs  New  Intermediate  Geography.    By  Qwtrgm  S. 

Ormsby,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Xenia,  O.    With  numerous  eusraTfoga. 
BruooL  History  op  Maryland.    To  which  are  added  Brief  Biographies  of  DIstiB- 

KUlshed  Statesmen,  PhiianUiropi«ts,  Theologians,^.    With  numerona  rnn^rvr" 

logs.    Prepared  for  the  schools  of  Marylano. 
lhNoBAM*s  Latin  Grabbar.    A   Grammar  of  the  Latin  Languafo,  for  the  uae  of 

Schools  and  Academies,  with  Exercises  and  Vocabularies.    By  Wm.  Bingham. 

A.  M..  Supt.  of  the  Bingham  School,  MabaDeYille**o  'n 


J 


JL  W  ID  K  El  "W  S  ' 


School    Furnishers, 


CHICAGO. 


WESTKim  AQBHT  POR  THE  CBLBBBATgD 

CHASE'S    SOHOOI.    rURNITITKE, 

Ttialii>''<tan<lninitil«*lnbUatTl»aCflahonl  Deah .  SaaU,  and  ilorle  and  donU* 
Taacbati' DMli»,Aa..&e..  10  MIOnnd  littaa  HorUi.Waat. 
Oea-  8,000  De»la  of  thia  Tttanufaebm  punjuited  by  Chicago  alone. 
SOLBBOOES'S  LIQtTID  SLATE  FOB  BLACK  BOABDS, 

in*  Bm  mUdI.    EiBlDilTauUlliniD||hbDltli<ValtadStaU>o(ths 

HOLBEOOK-S  SCHOOL  APPARATUS, 

A(  psifSotsd  and  niBarictDrad  br  Dvlitbt  Bolbra«k,  whloheiHnpiliMi  Olob*. 
TellDPl<ini,Oiierlsi,OblaslTsnoh<TicPornii.lliinanlPTainM,OMnalrl(iil>Dd.lrilh- 
mvUiul  !>allda,  MmdbU  >iiipra*ad  ink  Walla,  Bluk  Board  Rgbban,  &«.,««.    Pob- 


Thaaa  Hipiara  ninr]  ihranchiDllhe  Neir  BnitUBd  fltatw.  Hew  fork,  Oblo,  lodiaoa, 
and  DOTS  (onanllr  tban  aor  olbart  Ln  thn  Weitern  Sut.>».  Tbay  lapraaanl  lh«  T*rT 
lateatfhanfag  In  baandarl,  an  bailor  and  nora  widal;  knoiA  tbaa  an;  olbot  tarlM 
InAmaila.    Publlibaraot 

CAMP'S  8EKIE8  OT  eiMUPHIES  k  MAFFIHfi  PUTK8, 

Ilr  W  aeeonipaDr 
}t  drawing  taiT*  la 

OHAXTfl  Airo  TABLETS  OT  ALL  KOTDI. 

fiotlM  PHmmrf  StkHl  nUiU,  (cululst  Wittm  SiIi).    />ar>».  Duntn  i  ScrO. 

a*r'«  Writing  TUIilf.  CUtn'i  Col*'ti  UutrarUcul  Carii.  8ujl(M>JtraM«aal 

Stittt  TVtIfti.  ^i.,  4">'>  t<- 

PHIL050PHICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  APPARATUS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

PCTBLISHBRS  OF 

CUTTERS  PHTSIOLOaiOAL  CHARTS, 

I>latrlaLSetionlSartBi,aighllDaBt)  ooSaboolBab  iIDrd  is  ba  wltbontlhom.  Ordsra 
aileodad  to  prnrnpUT.  A.  H.  ANDBBWa, 

Il-»-U  Cioabj'a  Opor*  H<>aM,e3  WuMngton  Stnot,  CHICAGO. 


V ALU A  B  L  E 


EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

FOR 

SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  AND  COLLEGES. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

I B.  LIPPINCOTT  ft  COn  Nob.  715  and  717  Market  Street; 

PHILADBLPHIA. 


LIPPINOOTPS  NEW  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEEB. 

Brery  portion  of  the  t«xt  of  the  former  work  hae  been  thoronfhly  roTised,  n'vcfy 
Inrfe  portion  of  the  articles  wholly  rewritten,  with  an  appendix  of  nearly  10,001  acv 
article*,  relattnf ,  for  the  moat  part,  to  the  United  States.  One  toL,  orer  S300  iBfur 
lal  8to  j;>aKeB.    Sheep.  8  00. 

Tbb  Ilnw  Oazbtrbr  preaents : 

I.  A  detcriptlTo  notice,  with  the  mostreoent  and  anthentie  Information  retpedlac 
the  oonntrles,  islands,  rlrers,  mountains,  cities,  and  towna  In  every  part  of  Iks 
globe. 

II.  The  names  of  all  Important  places,  both  in  their  nntlTO  and  f >relgn  'ancasfWi 
with  the  pronandation  of  the  same  :  a  featare  never  attempted  In  any  other  work, 

IJI.  The  classical  names  of  all  ancient  place*,  so  far  as  they  can  be  aeeoraiely  asesr 

tained  from  the  best  anthoritles. 
IV.  A  complete  etymological  vocabulary  of  goographical  names, 
v.  An  elaborate  exposition  of  the  pelnoiples  of  pronunciation  of  names  la  the  Dai 

Ish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Greek.  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian,  PoUsh,  Porta- 

fnese,  Russian, 8pBnl«h,  Swedish,  and  Welch  languages, 
bis  great  work  embodies  a  wealth  of  knowledge,  in  its  department,  not  aecesiibis 
from  any  other  book  extant,  nnr  less  important,  as  a  promoter  of  sound  leanlag, 
than  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English  language,  by  the  side  of  which  it  merits  aplaes 
on  the  table  of  every  teacher  and  eehoel  in  the  country. 

TO*  Not  allowable  bv  mall,  but  will  be  scat  any  reasonable  dlstaiioa,at  oar  sf 
pense,on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  STUDENTS  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

UBNRT  MORTON,  A.  M.,  and  ALBERT  M.  LEEDS,  A.  H., 

A  text-book  on  Ghemioal  Physics  and  Inorganic  and  Or  anlo  Chemistry,  pteseatlsg 
all  the  valuable  new  fticts  in  the  branches  discussed,  bringing  the  work  down  tsibe 
present  time ;  beautifully  illustrated  with  over  150  engravings.  One  vol.  Itea. 
Over  300  pages.     1  85. 

LIPPINCOTTS  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

I.  ALLEN'S  ORAL  GEOGRAPHY It  « 

Pictorial  Maps  and  Natural  History  Engravlnga. 

II.  ALLBN*8  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY 9 

Baaed  on  the  Object  Method  of  InstrueUoB. 

III.  8BAW  AND  ALLEN'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GBOGaAPHT !• 

Combining  Geography  with  Natural  Hialory. 

Y.SMITH'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY lit 

Synthetieal,  Analytical,  and  Comparative. 

V.  CARL  RITTER'S  COMPARATIVE  GEOGRAPHY » 

Translated  by  William  L.  6a«b 

WORKS  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  TEACHIN6. 

Bt  JAMES  PYLB   WICKER8HAM,  A.  M. 

PBINCIPAL  09  TBB  rBBRSTLVABlA  STATB  RORMAb    acVOOL  AT  HILLBBSVIUB. 

WIOKERSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY  .  Hit 

'A  Traatlae  on  the  Preparatlao,  Dig anlsatloa,  Kmployaant,  GovenaMBt,aa4 

Authoritiea  of  School.  f 


PROSPECTtrS 

FOR    1867— VOLUME    XII. 


In  entering  upon  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Ikdllsa.  School  JovKHALf 
the  Puhlisher  would  say,  that  arrangements  havte  been  perfected  to  in- 
crease the  original  matter  of  the  Jouknal,  and  it  is  his  determination  to 
make  the  Joubnax  second  to  no  other  educational  Journal  in  the  country, 
and  the  Publisher  trusts  that  those  interested  in  the  educational  progress 
of  OUT  State  will  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  the  Journal  their  hearty  and 
cordial  support;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  old  subscribers  will  not  only  con- 
tinue their  subscriptions  but  forward  others. 

Prof.  Gko.  W.  Hoss,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the 
State,  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  Editorial  Department,  assisted  by  a 
corps  of  able  contributors. 

The  Journal  will  contain,  as  heretofore,  from  32  to  48  pages  reading 
matter,  and  printed  on  fine  paper ;  no  expense  shall  be  spared  in  the  me- 
chanical department. 

The  Publisher  makes  the  following  liberal  terms  for  subscription, 
which  will  be  found  more  favorable  than  those  oiFered  by  any  other  edu- 
cational Jtumal: 

Single  subscriptions,  per  annum $1  60 

Six  copies  "  7  50 

Ten    "    or  more  "  per  copy 1  30 

Fifty  copies  for  $60,  and  a  copy  of  Webster's  Kew  Illustrated  Diction- 
ary, or  Lippinoott's  new  Pronouncing  Oazetteer  of  the  World,  to  the 
getter  up  of  the  club.  One  hundred  copies  for  $120,  and  a  silver  mounted 
Magnetic  Globe  worth  $40. 

Clube  may  be  formed  at  any  time,  and  names  sent  as  soon  as  obtained ; 
as  a  Beirister  is  kept,  so  that  when  the  names  sent  amount  to  the  Premium, 
it  will  ^*  forwarded  as  desired. 


CLUBBma  WITH  OTHEK  PUBUOATIONS. 

I  will  send  the  Indiana  Sohool  Journal  and  the  "IMU  Chief"  for 

one  year  for ^.........^l  75 

Journal  and  ^'Our  Young  Folks"  for 2  25 

Journal  and  "^«an<ic,"  lor 4  00 

Journal  and "l^ti^  (hrporal"  for.*.,... i.*.. 2  00 

Journal  and  " iVbr<A  Western  Farmer"  tor .• 2  00 

I^aymentg  olioays  in  advance  and  all  mbeeripiUms  diseoniSmied,  without 
notice,  as  soon  as  term  expires.  Money  may  be  sent  at  my  risk  by  P.  O. 
Order  or  £«rpres»— if  iki  small  sums  by  Manl, 

JOHN  J.  FAQSONS,  Publisher. 

(Zfova.— Names  of  |Mrtiss  dabbing  oMd  ^ot  all  bo  a(  tUs  same  Post  Ofloo.] 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK. 


A    HI8T0B T 


TilRTY^Nim  CONORESS. 

BY  PROF.  W.  E  BABNES,  A.  IL 


Avihor  of  "  Body  Politic"  etc. 


WILL  BE  BEADT  MAY  FIFTEENTH. 


•  ••• 


A  few   Good  Canwissers    Wanted  I 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS  PREFERBED, 
2b   whom.  LIBERAL    TERMS    Wm  be  Oioai. 

m 

SEND  FOB  PROSPECTUS  AND  (XBCULAS, 

Enclosing  Three  Cent  Stamp. 

HAG  AULET  ft  GO^  Indiaaafidii. 
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SABGENT,  WILSOU'  ft  BINKLE9  Cinoizmatit  O. 

DAN.  HOUGH,  Agent,  Indianapolis. 

McOUFFErS  READERS  AND  SPELLERS  RAY*S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS, 

0BO8BY  ft  AIKSWOBTH,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  £.  D.  BOWLEB,  Aqknt,  Indianapolis. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  FRENCH  SERIES,  PAYSON,  DUNTON  A  SCRIB- 
NER'S  PENMANSHIP, 
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TEACHERS'.RECORD, 
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MITCHELL*S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  GOODRICHS'  SCHOOL  HI8T0RIBB» 
0OPPEE*S  LOGIC,  BTC., 

A.  H.  ANDBEWS,  Chicago,  HI. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  LIQUID  SLATING,  ETC., 

D.  APFLETON  ft  Co.,  New  Tork. 

OBO.  H.  TWIS8,  GEO.  W.  GLEASOE*,  Columbna,  O. 

OORNELL*S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIIS,  QUACEENB068'  TEXT  BOOKS, 
TOUMAN*S  CHEMISTRY,  HARKNBSS'  LATIN  SERIES,  HADLEY'S  GREEK, 

BOWLING  ft  SHOBTBIDGE,  Indianapolis. 

••UTTLB  CHIEF," 

rVTSOH,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  ft  Co..  E.  Y. 

GRArS  BOTANICAL  SERIES,  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS,  ROBIN- 
80N*S  MATHEMATICS,  KERL'S  GRAMMARS,  SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP, 
WELLS*  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  COLTON^S  GEOGRAPHIES,  W£B8TER*S 
DICTIONARIES, 

JOHN  ATWATEB,  Chicago,  HL 

ATWATER*8  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT, 

J.  BAXTBB  ft  CO.,  FriendBhip,  E.  Y. 

ALLEGHANY  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK. 


TRUTH  vs.  MISBEFRE8ENTATION. 


In  a  recent  number  of  an  "Edacational  Bulletin/*  issued  monthly  in  this  citj,  andrie- 
culateil  among  the  Teacher«  and  educational  men  of  the  entire  country,  by  the  Pah. 
lishers  of  a  Series  of  School  Books,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adrertisiug  and  paffinc 
their  own  publications,  we  notice  some  remarkable  statements. 

For  example— «s  evidence  of  the  wonderful  **  Progress  '*  of  certain  Books,  and  cf 
"the  appreciation  of  merit  '*  in  the  same,  as  well  as  to  show  how  the  **rIati<Mial 
Series  are  held  in  comparison  with  competing  text-books,"  they  have  selected  fitnn 
the  tabular  Mtatements  of  the  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  Universi^  of  the  State  of 
I«IewYork,  dated  March,  1860,  but  made  npfrom  the  reports  reeeiToa  from  212  Acade- 
mies under  their  superrision,  and  bearing  date  from  June  to  September,  1865t  the 
following  "  interesting  items,'*  the  evident  design  of  which  is  to  coBTey  afldse  inprsi- 
sion  in  regard  to  the  use  of  their  own  and  of  other's  publications. 

FROM   THE   ''BULLETIN." 

SBADSJiS—'Who]e  number  of  Academies  reportmg; .........^...^......ur 

Usinff  Parl<er  ±  Watnen's  Readers » 90 

Number  of  competing  Series «.^.  14 

AIirrHMETICS—Aofidcm\es  reporting 195 

Using  Davies' ^  55 

Competing  text-books .........  U 

wlX<?££iJil5—Aoademics  reporting 1« 

U8«  Davies' .......««  ft 

Competing  text  booki .............^....^.  10 

Tf  the  object  of  publishing  and  circulating  the  above  is  not  wilfully  to  deceive,  aarely 
the  publi!«ners  or  the  above-named  books  have  sullied  their  reputation  for  honesty 
and  fairness,  when  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  "Competing  text  books**  were  ased 
in  a  larger  number  of  Academies  than  were  their  own,  cmd  th^  knew  U. 

An  honest  and  truthful  statement  from  the  same  report  would  read  as  follows: 

BEADESS—Who\e  number  of  Academies  reporting....... ..II? 

Use  Parker  A  Watson's  Series — ...  90 

Use  Sanders'  Series W 

Use  Wilson's  Series ^ mm..............  17 

11  Other  Competing  Beires. 

Many  Academies  report  two  or  more  authors  in  use,  on  the  same  subjects. 

^J2/7*lfAf^7/CSr~Academie8  reporting W 

Use  Davies' -  55 

Use  Robinson's « m....  .................  69 

Use  Thomson's <1 

11  Other  competing  series. 

ilLOjEBiiXS— Academies  reporting ~ .............IK 

Use  Daviea' IS 

Use  Robinson's .^^...IM 

Use  GreenleaTs 10 

9  other  competing  authors. 


In  January,  180T,  it  was  found  upon  actual  Inouiry  that  Bebiitton** 
used  in  106  of  those  Academies,  and  Robinmrn'M  Algd>ras  in  150. 

'fhesp  two  statements  speak  for  themselves,  and  need  no  comment.  The  motive  is 
obvious. 

We  will  add  one  more  Act  t)earing  upon  the  comparative  circulation  of  booki.  via.  : 
According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmetion  for  the 
State  of  WisoomiN,  made  December,  IM6,  the  whole  number  of  School  Districts  ia  tkt 
State  was  3,448. 

Using  Sander's  Spellers ......8,147 

Using  McGutry*8  Bpellers ...1^ 

Using  Parker  and  Watson*s  Spellers 306 

Using Saoder*s  Readers.......... m.m .«,.1,16B 

Using  McGufiry* 8  Readers, ...1,973 

Using  Parker  and  Watson *8  Readers 471 

We  only  desire  that  the  "  American  Edueathnal  Seriea  *'  shall  stand  upon  their  mfrsM 
ak  nuritSt  and  are  willing  to  submit  them  to  any  test,  even  of  comparative  circalatioo. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  and  Circulars  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  School  OlBesr. 
upon  application.    Address 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  40  UBEENS  STBEST,  New  York, 

Nkw  Tou,  Hay  1,  1867.  1S-8-1L 


THE  miEGmiY  AUDEMY  OF  MUSIC. 

SCHOOL    SONG    BOOK 

By  A..  M!.  Johnson. 


THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS  A' 

New  Method  for  Teaching  Notes. 

Much  more  simple  and  efficient  than  any  heretofore  published. 

IT  COSTAINS 
PIECES  FOR  ALL  SCHOOL  OCCASIONS, 

wiTa 

fll  IIIMIII  Ul  SIf!lTT-Fin  UITIFII  SlltS, 

of  every  variety.     It  contains  an  ingenious  arrangement  called 

"MUSICAL  WOEDS  OF  COMMAND," 

which,  although  designed  to  develop  musical  expression,  will  exercise  ai 
beueficiul  an  etTect  on  the  discipline  of  a  Fchotil,  ms  militury  drill. 

In  muny  respects  this  is 

Different  from  any  other  School  Song  Booky 

and  teachers  are  earnestly  invited  to  examine  it 

IPrice  S5  per  Dozen. 

A  copy  for  examination  sent,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  45  cents,  by  the 
Publishers, 

J.    BAXTER   ^    CO., 

At  the  Allef/any  Academy  of  Music, 
Friendship,  (Allegany  Co.,)  H.  Y. 


The  Allegany  Academy  of  Hnsle 

IS  THE 

Oldest,  Largest  and  Most  Successful  Musical  Sehad  in  the 

United  States. 

Its  pnbliontione  arc  arrnnged  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  are  well  worth 
the  attention  of  teachers.  The  publicationi  of  the  Allegany  Acaden^y 
of  Mui\ii  are  f^r  sufe  by 

i2-6-lt  S.  6BIGQS  &  CO.  39  Lake  St,  CHICAQO. 


THE   LITTLE     CHIEF, 

A  DAT-SCHOOL  KONTHLT. 

Of  sixteen  double-column  pages,  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  and 

BEAUTIFiltlV  itwataiiTHO. 

THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  com- 
panion and  counselor  uf  tbe  young,  and  labors  to  instil  into  their  minds  a 
love  for  the  things  that  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.    To  this  end  it  contains 

PoeniSy  Stories  ^  Letters ;  Dialogues j  Declamations  ^  Songs; 
GameSy  Charades^  JEnigmas,  Puzzles  ^  Problems. 

17  E  R  m:  s  . 

One  copy,  one  year $  75 

Three  copies,  one  year 2  uo 

Five  copies,  one  year... 3  00 

Larger  clubs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  for  each  subscriber. 

For  $1  75  we  will  send  one  copy  of  **Tho  Little  Chief,"  andoneoopy  o' 
the  "  Indiana  School  Journal." 

To  those  who  will  act  as  Agents,  we  offer  the  following 

1.    For  a  club  of  five,  one  extra  copy  of  the  "  Litllc  Chief." 

For  a  club  of  ten.  "  Tanglewood  Tales,"  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Haw* 
thorne;  or,  if  preferred,  "  Graded  ScliooU,"  by  Wells.  Trice  of  either  $1.25l 

3.  For  a  club  of  fifteen,  *'  Bed  Letter  Onys,"  by  6»il  Hamilton,  or  the 
"Indiana  School  Journur'  one  year.    Price  of  either,  $1  50. 

4.  For  a  club  of  twenty-five,  the  "Flower  People,''  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Hann,  and  "Stories  of  Many  Ltinds,"  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or  ^'Bar- 
nard's Object  Lessons."     Price  of  either,  $2  50. 

5.  Kor  a  dub  of  fifty,  Chrlton's  three  Celeprated  Juvenile  Worka — 
«'  My  Days  and  NighU  on  the  Buttle  Field,"  "Following  the  Flag,"  and 
"Winning  his  Way."  Price  of  each  $1  50;  or,  in  pluee  of  these,  if  de- 
sired, a  Bound  Volume  of  the  **  American  Journal  of  Education.  Pricey 
$4  50. 

6.  For  a  club  of  one  hundred,  a  copy  of  Webster's  or  Worcester's 
Unabridged  Diotionnry.     Price  $12  00. 

In  addition  to  the  aDo.v.e  premiums,  we  will  give  to  the  person  sending 
us  the  largest  club  hQfi>x»  the  first  of  February,  1867,  a  copy  of  either  U 
the  Dictionaries. 

We  also  ofier  t^e  following  premiums  for  the  largest  clubs,  sent  before 
the  Ist  of  July,  1B67  : 

For  the  largest  club,  a  Portable  Melodeon,  price $iOO  00 

For  the  next  largest  club,  the  Teacher's  Library 30  70 

For  the  third  largest  club,  a  Hosewood  Guitar 18  00 

For  the  fourth   largest  club,  Worcester's  or  Webster  s  Una- 
bridged Dictionary ,,„ ^ 12  00 

Subacribers  need  not  all  be  at  the  same  office,  nor  sent  at  the  same  time. 
Address 

POWLIXO  it  8H0BTRIDGE,  Publlalien. 
l^-lt  Indianapolis  Indiani. 


STAHDilRD  EOUCATIOIM  Mm. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  in  general  um  in  aUparU  of 
the  United  States. 

APPLETON S  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES.      By   G.  P.   (juaekenhoe, 

A.  M.,  upon  the  basis  of  the  works  of  George  R.  Perkins^  LL.  JO. 

The  Series  cont*4>ts  of  a  Prik^rt,  an  Bi  kmkktart,  a  Practical,  a  Higrcr  mod  a 
Mbrtal.  The  Prlmnry:  prire  40  cU. ;  Eli^tnttntBry,  price  60  cts. :  recently  publltbed. 
Tti«  Practical,  prte«  91  00, 1«  now  ready.  No  labor  has  been  Ppared  to  mnke  It  ex> 
artly  whHtls  requir«>d  for  the  par  pose  of  mental  discipline  as  well  at  for  practical  u«tt 
in  the  da'Iy  bn«lnea«  of  life,  ii  is  clear,  simple,  ihorotijrh,  comprebenaive,  tofrleally 
arranfred.  well  irraded.  Is  sapplied  wiih  a  great  variety  of  cxsmples.  and  teaeh&s  thfi 
tnefhO'iti  aetuaUy  wted  6.v  biutiness  men  The  rreat  dUtinfruishlng  feature  of  thtt  Series  la, 
that  It  t«i  a'lapiod  to  thn  pres  nt  state  of  tiiinfrs.  and  Is  prepared  with  reference  to  the 
fliiancial  chaiiflr«'S  o  thn  last  fire  vears.  The  branches  of  Mercantile  and  Commercial 
Arithmetic  harlnir  received  special  attention.  The  merits  are  so  nanifast  thattht 
8«rles  is  being  r  pidly  adopted  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Qnackenbos'  Text-Books  on  the  English  Language 

IKCLUDE 

PRIMARY  GRAMMAR. HOets. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR $1  20 

Z,ESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION 90 

RHETORIC $1  T5 

Covering  the  whole  Held,  these  books  afford  an  1n»1srht  Into  the  straetore  of  the 
Kngll»h  Language  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  source. 

qUACKENBOS"  UNITED  STATES  HISTORr. $2  00 

'•  PRIMARY  HISTORY. < $1  00 

The  atyle  clear  and  9iniple.  yet  dignified,  forcible,  and  often  eloquent,  inapirea  tha 
leiflmer  with  h  love  of  the  subject  ami  a  t^iste  ior  historical  reading  in  general.  To  use 
aa  a  Reader,  they  are  greatly  superior  to  nil  others. 

QUACKENBOS*  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. $2  00- 

*'  The  singular  excellence  of  all  Qnaciieubos'  School  Boolcs  is  well  known  to  the  edu- 
cational coinrannity.  They  are  generally  ndmitted  to  be  the  brbt  MANCALfl  on  the  aab* 
jecta  of  which  they  respectively  treat.— J.  W.  Buckubt,  City  Superintendent  qf  SehooU, 
SrooUyn^  N.  Y. 

Bev.  Dr.  WtRStow,  "  Author  of  Inte11ecto.il  Phi'osophy,"  say« :  "  All  the  works  of 
ihi^  excellent  anthor  are  ehanict«rised  b^  clearness,  aocuracy,  thoroughness  and  com- 
pleteness ;  also,  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ultenor  results  from 
cbeir  previoufiiy  taught  elements.'* 

JTOUMANS  NEW  CHEMISTRY,  {Revised  Edition) $2  00 

Eafcireiy  re-written,  and  all  the  latest  ihcts  and  principles  of  the  aolMieeare  explained. 

DARKNESS  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK. II  25 

«  LATIN  GRAMMAR $1  75 

"  LATIN  READER $1  60 

«  FIRST  GREEK  LESSONS. $1  75 

ffADLEYS  GREEK  GRAMMAR |2  00 

D.  APTLvrox  A  Co.,  pablish  npwnrdaof  250  School  Text- Books,  including  all  the  da* 
jkartments  of  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  of  which  a  oomplete  Descriptive  Cat- 
2loKue  wfll  be  sent  free  of  postage,  to  those  applying  for  it. 

iK^.^ngte  copies  of  the  above-named  standard  works  will  he  mailed,  post  paid,  for 
axs^mination,  on  receipt  of  one- half  the  retail  price.    Liberal  terms  made  for  introdac 
tiott*     Taaefaers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with 

GEOBQE  H.  TWISS,  Traveling  Agent. 

Ot    OIBO.  W.  GIiBABOlVtBookseUer, 
1 2-1^1  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


APPROVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

£2.  XX.  BX77XiS£%  <SB   OO-, 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — ^Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCvcLL^i  FiBffT  T.iMOwa  in  Gkaokafiit.  For  yoimr  ehll(lr«n.  ]>ttrn^4  ••  aa 
ImroductlAii  to  Uim  author*!*  Prliniiry  Geojrriiphy.    Wiii  inuptand  ftifrnirliiy*. 

MiTCBBkL^s  *^KW  PrtiMART  Gkoqrapuy.  lUu'trMled  by  Tweiiiy  colored  M*<|mi.  asd 
Oiitt  Hundred  Kuf  ravlug*.  Designed  a«  an  iutroduction  to  the  Ncw  lulttrHie^liald 
OttogrNi'liy. 

MiTCHKLL**  New  Imtbiimbdxatb  Gboorapbt.  Por  the  nse  of  ScbooU  and  Acade- 
niie«.    lllu*iriil*'d  ny  iwenty-tbrfeo^ppfr  pUte  Mapa  and  r  nroeroiii  f  itf  mvinfff. 

MiitUBLL^a  Naw  ScnooL  Gkoorapbt  ani»  Atlas.  A  Ky»iein  nrUtMl»*rn  O^tBrapby" 
Fli>slcal  Political  and  Dcs.-ripuve.  Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Lrgravikf^ 
and  Mcenmpanied  by  a  new  Atln'«  of  Porty-rour  copprr  p'ate  Maps. 

MiTCDBLL^s  Nbw  A  -ciBNT  GBooBApnY.    All  eoUrtfly  new  «ork,elesauilj  llliutratod. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Skbibs. 

MiTTaBLL^B  (Old)  Prtmart  Gkoorapdt.  An  ravy  Introdurtlon  to  tbe  stodj  ot  Geo- 
graphy.    Illu^tniied  by  enirravlnir*  end  sixteen  rolore«t  maps. 

lflT>-BBLL*s  (Oi.o)  SrnooL  Gbooraput  akd  .Ati.as.  New  Revised  Edition.  A  srs- 
teni  ot  Modern  Gen|rrMphy.  «oioprl»lnff  a  desfrl  i*«  n  ot  the  presfnlttete  of  the 
World,  and  Its  lerand  divisions.  Rml>*'11ish«fd  by  numerous  eugraviuga,  attd  •& 
eompanie  •  by  an  Atlas  euntalnlrg  thlity*lour  mnps. 

MiTCBBi.L*s  (Old)  Ancibrt  GaooRAPBT  and  Atlas.  neslgn«*d  for  Arad«Bik«« 
Schools  and  PamlU-s.  A  system  oi  C  lassical  en<l  Sacreil  Ge«  gmphy,  t*  mb*  lliybfd 
wtlb  enarrarlttgs.  Together  with  an  Ancient  Atlas,  eoutainlug  maps  lUasuraUag 
the  work. 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Ocodricb'*s  Pictorial  Bistort  op  tbb  Unitbd  Rtatbs.  A  pletoilal  Hittory  of  ik9 
United  State's,  with  notlefs  of  niher  porilonsor  America.  By  S.  G.  Gf>oarich, 
auttior  of  *'  Pt  te.r  Paile)  »•  Tales." 

000DB|rB*S  AMKBirAB   CbILD's   PiCTOBIaL  HISTOBT  op  TBB  UmTBD  StaTSS.      AB    i»> 

trodne*lon  lo  the  antnor^s  *  PictorUl  Hi>toiy  ot  the  Ui.iif<i  htaUs.** 
GooDBicB*s  Pktobial  Histobt  OF  Eholabd.    a  Pleiorat  Hlstoiy  o'  Baglaad.    Bf 

8.  G.  Goodrirh,»uthoror  **Pictnrial  History  nf  the  UniVd  Stales.**  etc. 
GooDBK H*s  PicTOBiAL  HisTosT  OP  KoMN.     A   Pictorlal   HIst'try  nf   AnclcBt  RoBse* 

with  8k«*ich«-s  or  the  Hiftory  of  M«Mlem  lulr.     By  8.  G.  Goodrich. 
Goo»Bicii*s  PicTOBiAL  HisTOBT  OP  (^BBBCB.    a'  Plol'>r  sl  Hi^torT  of  Grs'^ce,  Anel^Bt 

and  M«>dern.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  »« Pictorial  Ulsiory  of  the  Vnlted 

SUtes.** 
Ooo0riib*s  PiCTOBiAL  HisTORT  OP  Prancb.    A  Plctorlal  Hinory  of  France.     For 

the  u«e  of  Schools.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich.    KeTlsed  and  brongbt  down  to  the  proa- 

ent  lime. 

600DBICB*S   PaBLBT^S  CoMXO|f-«lCBOOL   HiSTORT  OP  TBB   WoBLD.      A    PIctoHal     Hl«» 

tory  of  the  World,  AociCDt  and  Modern.    By  8.  G.  Goodrich.    Illustrated   by 
onrraTlirgs. 
'   Daicfl*8  Pictorial  Natvbal  Histobt.    Elegantly  tlliistratod  with  nsoro  than  ivo 
hundred  engravings. 

Coppbb's  Elbmbicts  op  Looic.    Elements  of  Logic.    PeslgB4>d  a«  a  Mannal  of  !». 

strut  t'on.    By  Henry  Coppee,  LL  D..  Preeldeni  of  the  L«'hlth  Ui'lveiiitv. 
CoppBB*s  Elbmb^tb  op  Rbbtobic.    Elements  of  Khctorlr.    Designed  asa  Manval  «r 

Instruction.    By  Henry  Coppeo,  LL.D.,  author  of  ^^BleiLonu  of  Logic.**    Hev 

edition,  revised. 

CoPPBB*S  AtaDBMIC  J^PBABBR.      1  Vol.,  8tO. 

Obhsbt*s  Guidb  to  Gboobapbt.  Embracing  Primary  Reading  Lessons.  Writica  msd 
Oral  Methods  romhined.  Map  Ex-rcises,  sysU^ntatlrally  arninvpd,a  Chart  oi  l.«t- 
Itnde  and  Ijongitude.  and  CHlonlatlon*  In  UNthnmat*ci<l  Geography.  Designed  to 
accompany  the  Maps  or  MltehttlPs  New  Intermediate  Ge«igraphy.    By  George  8. 

Ormsby,  8apt.  Pnbll"  Schools.  XAnla.O.     W|ih  numerous  engravKgn. 

BcflooL  H  isTORT  OP  M ABTLAXD.  To  wHich  nre  added  Brief  Biogmphiesi  of  Distinqimthed 
Btittesmen.  Ph'lmthropiste.  Theologiuns,  Ac.  With  numerona  engravinn.  Pre- 
pared for  thei>choola  of  Mnrvland. 

BiBOH  am'^Latik  Grammab;  A  (Jrwnrimsr  of  the  Latin  Lengunee.  for  Iho  use  of  Srlwtola 
S*l«i!?**f  "J'fS*  ^J.***  ?q*«i|*^  and  Vocabularie*..  By  W.n^Bingham,  A.  M.  8apor> 
inteadontof  thoBrnghamSchoola,  MebanTille,N.  O.  -^    •        •  r* 


JUST     PUBLISHED. 


A  FULL  AND  PRACTICAL  PRESBNTATION 


or  THS 


Metric  Sfsteii)  of  Weights  &  Measures. 

rRKPARED   FOR 

ROBINSON'S  PROGRESSIVE  ARITHMETICS. 


Many  new  and  original  improvementi  in  the  Arrangement,  Nota-' 
tion  and  Applications,  hare  been  inirodvced  into  this  Treatise  not  he* 
fore  presented  to  the  public,  which  greatly  simplify  and  adapt  the  syS' 
tern  to  genertd  use, 

THE  FOLLOWING  POINTS  CLAIM  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  : 

l5t.  ThA  clenr  nnd  comprohensive  mnnncr  in  which  the  nomenchituro, 
is  presented  in  the  general  nitnly.si?. 

2d.  The  simple  nnd  entirely  o^tginal  abhrcvintion  of  the  nomonclaturo, 
completely  retaining  its  cxprossiveiieRs  and  iiniversHlity,  and  at  the  Minio 
time  adapting  it  to  the  wnnts  of  business  men.  This  abbreviMti<»n  obvi- 
ates otie  of  the  ereatc^st  objections  to  the  u{>e  of  the  Metric  System. 

3d.     Its  simple,  orijici>^*iK  ^^^  scientific  notation. 

4th.  Its  full  and  intelligiblo  exhibit  of  the  measurement  of  surfaces, 
aolids  and  angles. 

5th.  The  cniployment  of  but  two  simple  rules  for  changing  from  the 
old  »vstem  to  the  new,  and  fr«»m  the  new  system  to  the  old. 

This  Trenti.«e  will  bo  add(>d  to  the  future  editions  of  Hobinsoxi'fl  Ru-* 

diments,  Practical  and  Higher  Aritbmetics. 

There  will  alno  be  inserted  in  Per  Cent«K*N  ">  the  Higher  Arithme- 
tic<  Mveral  pag(*s  on  the  different  kinds  of  V.  S.  Secitritien,  Itonds,  Treas- 
ury  Notes,  Ox'td  Investments,  Currency,  ^c,  with  FraeiieaL  Examples.  Thit 
change  and  addition  will  not  interfere  in  the  use  of  the  book  with  previ- 
ous editions  of  the  same. 

The  Metric  System,  nnd  the  aforenamed  improvement  in  prr  cen- 
TAOE,  will  also  be  bound  in  pamphlet  form,  containing  abotit  47  12mo. 
pages,  and  will  bo  sent  to  any  addfess,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  Twenty-five 


UW  Those  deBirini(  to  know  more  of  onr  pablieittion^,  lire  rrqnefited  to  corrMpond 
rith  iiH  fre*'ly,  and  to  ^cnd  fur  our  DeMriptive  CNtnlogue  nnd  Circulars. 

Xtb^aJ  ttntM  given  on  bookt  fumiahed  for  eiuuninatAn  or  vUroduetion. 

Address  th«  Publishem, 

IVI80N,  PHINKEY,  RLAKEMAN  &  CO. 


Yes  You  Do  Want  it — Every  Teacher  Wants  U. 

Atwater's  New  Sohool  Circular 

It  fully  dcacribes  his 

NEW  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 

which  is  a 


Splendid    Series    of    Checks    and   Hewards. 


also  his 


SCriOOL  ROOM  MOTTOES, 


and  many  other  very  useful  articles  for  teachers. 

It  contHins  complete  lists  Tor  School  Speakers,  and  books  for  teacben 
besides  much  useful  information.  , 

It  costs  nothins;  hnt  the  net  of  sending  for  it,  and  will  be  sent  too  by 
return  of  mail,  on  receipt  of  your  address. 

Send  to: 

J.  ATWATEK,  Box  2083. 
12-4-3  C^ia^  KL 


^BEN  FRANKLIK 


fXKAM    ^OOK     AND    ^OB    ^HINTING    ^OUSE, 


17  WST  MARYLAND  STRT, 


Railroad,  Bank,  Commercial,  and  Mercantile  Printing,  Ruling  and  Binding,  Ac^ 

DONE    IN    8UPEJIIOR   8TYLE. 

%\  hmbf  of  printing  bt  t^e  Cftiman  ITangtiBgt  jrromptlK  sub  neitfi 

tfltCQitb. 


SOMETHING     NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

un  mmmn  of  arithmitii], 

CONTAINING 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION 

OF   THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


»#• 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  Practical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  MeuLal  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fally  of  the  Fundamental  Enles,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fmctions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  fall  presentation  of  tho 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

tiio  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  baa  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analtsis 
are  ooncise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
lo  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examio- 
atioDy  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  bo  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT.  WILSON,  &  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI.   O* 


Ray's  New  Elementary  Algetra. 
Rays  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arcangement,  bit 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  fonur 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revieion,  the  examples,  where  they  ^ere  thought  to  be  needlcMly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  tlie  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  aid 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  sericiof 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


w« 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Bay^B  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Oeometry:  A  new  and  oon- 
prchensive  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  czercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate  Students. 

ITS  DISTINQXnSHINa  CHARACTEHISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  tho  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitioiia  hnag 
all  bnsed  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Oeometrieal  axioms  and  poaialaic% 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject^  beginning  with  the  Straight  Uant  aad 
ending  witli  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  (h rough  several  chapters  or  boolss. 

3.  Nuraorous  applications  of  the  prineiplet  tjo  common  things,  calculated  to  i>- 
crease  tho  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  studj,  and  to  teaeli  him  to  ngjblty 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  popil,  giTiBf 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  praeOaU  drill  operatimu — that  he  haahai 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  fbr  « 
inatioD  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Ray^s  Nkv 
Elkmentary  Algebra,  GO  cents;  Ray's  New  Hiohsr  Algkbba,  S 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  cents  per  copy. 
Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  UlNKLE* 


CIIICTJLA.R 


OF    THE 


STAIE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 


Tetzchers: 

State  Institute  No.  2,  will  convene  at  Columbus,  Ind.,  Monday, 
July  15,  and  adjourn  Friday,  July  26,  1867. 

Instructors. — Amanda  P.  Funnelle,  Hiram  Hadley,  John  Han- 
cock and  Thomas  W.  Harvey,  employed  by  the  State  Institute 
Committee,  will  be  assisted  in  the  work  of  instruction,  by  William 
A.  Bell,  George  P.  Brown,  Daniel  Hough,  John  M.  Olcott,  A.  C. 
Shortridge,  and  other  able  educators. 

Specialties. — ^AU  Common  School  Branches,  including  Physi- 
ology and  History,  will  be  reviewed,  in  connection  with  the  presen- 
tation of  the  best  methods  to  interest  and  advance  pupils.  Besides, 
practical  courses  of  daily  lessons  will  be  given  by  Lewis  Graesen, 
in  Gymnastics ;  by  Gertrude  Thurman,  in  Drawing ;  and  by  an- 
other accomplished  teacher,  in  Writing. 

State  Superintendent,  George  W.  Hoss,  will  be  present  first 
week. 
Tuition. — Ladies  $2  per  term;  Gentlemen  $3. 
Boarding. — Ladies  not  over  $3  per '  week ;  Gentlemen  not 
over  $4,  except  at  hotels,  where  $5  will  be  charged. 

Teachers  may  rest  assured  that  Amos  Bums,  S.  £.,  Bartholo- 
mew county,  David  Graham,  Superintendent,  Columbus  Schools, 
and  the  other  citizens  will  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Insti- 
tute, and  spare  no  effort  to  make  the  members  feel  at  home. 

Visits  from  Examiners  and  other  School  Officers,  earnestly  so- 
licited. They  are  confidently  expected  to  heartily  co-operate  with 
the  Committee  in  their  aim  to  secure  decided  success  for  every  In- 
stitute. To  this  end,  a  leading  object  of  the  State  Institute,  the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  work  in  the  County  Institutes,  will  be 
kept  steadily  in  view,  while  no  one  will  fail  to  be  benefited  by  the 
mutual  interchange  of  opinion  between  persons  resident  in  differ- 
ent localities  of  the  State. 

Half-fare  from  New  Albany,  Jefferson ville,  Madison,  Indianap« 
olisand  Rushville,  via  J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R,  from  Cincinnati  and  La- 
fayette, by  the  C.  &  I.  R  R.,  from  Terre  Haute  via  T.  &  R., 
from  Richmond  via  Ind.  Central  R.  W. 

If  practicable,  procure  free  return  passes  when  tickets  are 
purchased. 

Very  respectfully, 

HAMILTON  S.  McRAE, 

Supef  ifUendenL 


LIST   OF   ADVERTISERS. 


SABGENT,  WILSON  A  HINKLE,  Cincinnati,  O. 

DAN.  HOUGH,  Aqknt,  iKDiAKAFOLn 

MoOUFFEr  8  READERS  AND  SPELLERS  RAY'S  BIATHEMATICAL  SERIEBb 
SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS, 

CROSBY  ^  AINS WORTH,  Boston,  Mass. 

N.  E.  D.  BOWLEB,  Aobmt,  Ikdiavafolb. 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS,  FRENCH  SERIES,  PATSON,  DUNTON  A  SCRIB- 

NER*8  PENMANSHIP, 

H.  S.  MoRAE,  Veray,  Ind. 

TEACHBRS\RECORD, 

B.  H.  BXTTLEB  A  Co,  Philadelphia. 

MITCHELT/S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES,  GOODRICHB*  SCHOOL  HISTORIISB. 
OOPPEE'S  LOGIC,  ETC., 

A.  H.  ABDBEWS,  Chicago,  IlL 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  LIQUID  SLATING,  ETC., 

p.  APFIiETON  &  Co.,  New  York. 

QEO.  H.  TWISS,  QBO.  W.  GLEASON,  Columbus,  O. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  '  SERIES,  QUACKENBOSS*  TEXT  BOOBB^ 
TOUMAN'S  CHEMISTRY,  HARKNESS'  LATIN  SERIES,  HADLEY*S  GREEK. 

BOWLING  Sd  SHOBTBIDGE,  Indianapolis. 

'  "LITTLE  CHIEF," 

IVISON,  FHINNEY,  BT.ATTEMAN  &  Co..  N.  Y. 

GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES,  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS,  BOBIV- 
SON'S  MATHEMATICS,  KERL*S  GRAMMARS,  SPENCERIAN  PENMANSHIP, 
WELLS'  NATURAL  SCIENCE,  COLTON'S  GEOGRAPHIES,  WEBSTEV8 
DICTIONARIES, 

JOHN  ATWATEB,  Chicago,  IlL 

ATWATBR'S  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT, 

ALF.  L.  SEWALL,*' Little  Corporal.'* 
A.  S.  BABNE8  &  CO., 

PA  RKER  St  WATSON^S  8BRIB8. 

GEOBGE  MEADE, 

KOVBLTT  MICROSCOPB. 


"TRUTH    vs.    MISREPRESENTATION.** 


Chapter  I  M»— The  B^oot  on  the  other  JLeg. 


MiMRB.  IVIBOH,  PaiVHtT,  Blakbxax  ACo., 

PublUhera  of  the  American  Bdoeatlonal  Series. 

GBHTLixair :— Your  notice  of  us  under  the  above  title  !•  a  great  succest.  If  we 
have  a  fault  to  And .  it  would  be  that  it  i«  not  to  strictly  amiable  as  we  should  rejoice 
to  see  sU  the  fn  I  mi  nations  of  a  house  sogrealand  respectable.  Please  try  to  forfrive 
us  for  endeavoring,  in  our  insignificant  way,  to  make  a  livlnir  out  o^  school  books, 
which  must,  we  fear,  clash  occasionally  with  yours.  Yon  will  feel  belter,  we  think, 
if  yon  can  confine  your  business  effnit^  to  to  their  leglllmate  channels,  and  not  mla- 
direct  your  energies  by  making  unprovoked  attacks  in  print  upon  your  neighbors. 

In  tbe  July  number  of  the  'MUustrated  Bducationml  Bulletin,*^  (subxcriptlon  price, 
fen  cents  per  annum)  we  have  answered  in  full  your  strange  attatk.  Our  object,  at 
present)  in  simply  to  set  before  the  public  the  merlis  of  tbe  principal  charge  you 
make  upon  us,  and  leave  to  any  Impartial  mind  the  question  as  to  which  of  us  is 
guilty  of  **  misrepresentation." 

Tbe  April  number  of  the  popular  Journal  above  mention  contalnsd  an  article  on 
the  Academies  of  New  York,  iu  the  conrse  of  which  some  tables  are  nsed  with  tbe 
avowed  purpose  of  showing  **  how  the  National  Series  are  held  in  comparison  with 
competing  t  jxtbooks."    Tbe  form  of  statement  Is  this  : 

RBADBRS-  Whole  number  of  Academies  reporting 187 

U^ing  Parker  dc  Watson's  Series 00 

Number  of  competing  series 14 

And  similar  tables  follow  in  the  departments  of  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Oram  mar.  Botany  and  Latin.  This  Is  a  very  Innocent,  and  (as  we  thought) 
sufllcled>  ly  explicit  manner  of  stating  the  case.  7ou,  however,  tste  grave  exception 
and  favor  us  with  some  pretty  broad  language  because  we  did  not  put  it  in  this  way: 

BRaDBRS— Whole  number  of  Academies ^....  107 

Use  Parker  &  Watson*s  Series ^ go 

Use  Sanders*  Series 80 

Use  Wilson's  Series • 17 

11  (137]other  competingserles. 
Oor  reasons  for  not  doing  as  you  so  politely  suggest,  were,  to  be  brief 
First — We  roustoonfess  we  never  thought  of  It. 
Seoood — We  cannot  afford  to  advertise  yon  for  nothing. 

Third — We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  invidlouH  comparisons  with  rival  pub- 
lishers and  theirbooks,  deemlngsuch  forb<>arance  an  actof  simple  courtesy,  due  even 
to  those  who  have  broken  their  mostsolemn  obligations  to  Irjure  us. 

As  yon  absolvent  from  the  Utter  restraint,  however,  we  publish  here  the  part  of 
the  truth  which  you  suppressed ;  an  Instance  of  whst  yon  call  **  misrepresentation.** 
The  article  upon  which  you  comment  contained  also  flgnres  which,  if  presented  with 
^  honesty  and  fairness/*  would  read  somewhstas  follows: 

111  Aeademiesuse  Monielth  k  MeNally^s  G-^ography,  National  Series. 
33  use  Colton  ft  Pitches  Geographiea  andli  Pitches  Physical  only  Am*n  series. 
(Ml  use  Parkerft  Watson's  Readers,  National  Series. 
80  use  Sanders*  Readers,  American  Series. 
66  use  C1ark*s  Grammar,  National  Series. 

5  use  Wells'  Grammar,  and  3  u»e  IL<)rl*s  Grammar,  American  Series. 
IM  use  Davies*  Oenmef  ry.  National  Series. 
SS  nse  Roblnson*s  Geometry,  American  Sejlee. 
89  use  Wood*lB'>tany,  National  Series. 
59 use  Gray*s  Botany,  American  Series. 
Thus  five  outof  the  seven  series  which  we  quoted  are  nsed  more  largely  than  yon? 
own  text  books  in  the  same  branches,  and  fon  r  put  of  the  seven  more  largely  than  any 
other  single  series  in  the  same  department— proving  conclusively  *<howtheNationaI 
Series  are  held,  ete.**  ^  ,...,..       ^ 

We  BOW  follow  you  to  Wlseons'n.  whence  yon  derive  another  ^*  honest  and  truth- 
fa!  statement,**  to  tbe  purpose  that  Parker  ft  WaUon  have  not  yet  caught  up  In  that 
eem  para  lively  remote  sestion  wsth  the  time  honored  settlement  of  Sanders.    Now 
bear  as  witness  that  we  did  not  invite  you  to  this  field,  while  we  extract  some  more 
figoreefrom  the  same  report,  which  you  wilfully  Ignore— shall  we  say  ^^with  the 
erident  design  to  convey  a  false  impression  f  **    Of  school  district  in  '^Iseonsin, 
8S0  use  Davies*  A rithme.lc.  National  Series. 
931  use  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  American  Series. 
MO  use  Davies*  Algebra,  National  Series. 
103  use  Robinson*s  Algebra,  American  Series. 
laOT  use  Clark's  Grammar,  National  Series. 
47  QseKerPs  Grammar,  American  Series. 
S088  aseXoatelth  ft  McNally*!  Geographies.  National  Series. 

Hon*  teportsdntlng  Cblten  ft  nteb*s  Geographiee,  An^riMS  |«ri«e. 


All  lo  wbDm  !>■  hkirr  loBi  It,  nicapl,  unfotlunatslT,  jDuriiiliai.  sm  hlfibljr  p>uh4 

■nil  compllinaiiu  forlt.  Waaaiid  niinplei  tn  idt  tddrFu  •ithoqtchirga.iiakin 
prlnlad  ■  1ari<  aitra  adUlon  ol  Iha  April  oambor  to  usat  the  dsmud  oecuiaHd  >! 

ThiDklng  you  lu  fiaaame  or  lbs  edueitlonml  com  lu  unity  for  joor  niilcudUt- 
Intareilail  elpoMor  aarmlrociona  daaign),  wa  labHilbe  ourMlfai,  raraMirolljiW 
«taHrmilT  you»,  A.  B.  BAKMSS  A  CO^ 

Pnblliban  of  tba  Kullaniil  Sarlai  or  standard  aobool  B«tL 

111  and  113  William  itraal,  Kaw  York.Hay  SO,  IW?.  Itt-IL 

THE    NEW    NOVELTY    MICROSCOPE. 

PATENTED  MAT  24,  1864. 

THIS  laths  only  aaiDirilncf:1U«»*rtiiTaotedirhlcta  Uadipled  tothe«iiBl» 
tlon  or  living  Iniecta,  coiSnlOE  Ltaam  vlltiln  Iba  tata,,  feat  ap  ow  dowa.    II  l>  ilH 

mlcrauupe.  'svary  Sobaol  Teivbar,  TodiIiI.  BaiomolOKlm  Bankef,  ManiuL 
Parmat.aiTdapsr.Bae-keepar,  aasdiman.AiiDrilim  Ulnar,  Urunl>t,Suiil(Dl>i< 
Pleaaura-HOkenhDUld  have  dpb.  It  U  alio  an  iDitiucKxand  ■■nnilu  ciflut 
Maod.  ll  eao  be  folded  ap  and  earded  In  tba  parkflt— ever  ready  to  aaka  aiul- 
Dillaniriom.fXiire'igreallabratoiy.    frlce  13.    Ltbermi  Mrmi  lo  aceeU  iDd'iil- 

Addrait  GEOROK  HBADK.  Boil*. 
IS-Str  Kusua,  WlKtDda 

W  A  S  H  I  N  G 

<  > 


.PI 


Strong,  Mmpic  and  IVacficot.  It  ii  a  Bqaecting  Utelnat' 
wtrranted  not  to  injure  clotbini; :  geared  to  give  lixatrakes  of  Ibe  phiu- 
«n  for  ona  turn  of  the  htinale,  and  ISO  turns  of  wbich  will  nu 
thoroiigbty  the  bulk  of  tiz  to  twelve  ihirtf,  according  to  the  eiie  of  ikt 
Heehine  used.  A  girl  or  boy  can  operate  it,  and  mi  yeart'  eiperimtt 
proTea  the  Nonpnreil  to  be  the  only  wnshiiiK  machine  made  which «mii> 
the  teet  of  time  and   uee.      It  ia  unapproachable  for   Speed,  Poirw  «ei 

""■—' -.  AOENTS  WANTED-Send  for  freedescriptiiBcirculanW 

OAKI.EY    A   KEATING, 


APPROVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BT 

.  H.  BTJTLBR  <SB   OO-, 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — ^Textj  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCSBLL**  Fimrr  LiasoNf  ik  GmoBmAWwr.  For  joanr  oblldren.  Dealftned  at  an 
iotrodaetlon  to  the  aathor^s  Primary  Geography.    With  maps  and  enftrarings. 

MiTCHaLL*8  Naw  PaiMAaT  GaooaAPHT.  lila«trated  by  Twaoty  colored  Maps,  and 
One  Handred  £nf  ravioga.  Dealgned  aa  an  iotrodaetlon  to  the  New  Intermediate 
Geography. 

MxTCRBLL^B  NBfT  iHTBaMtoiATB  GaooaAPHT.  Por  tho  uao  of  Sehoola  and  Acade- 
mies.   Illustrated  by  twenty-three  copperplate  Mapa  and  numerous  engraTlnga. 

MiTCBBLL^B  Nbw  School  Gboorapbt  axd  Atlas.  A  syttem  of  Modem  Gt^igrapby— 
PfaTBleal,  Political  and  Deaeriptire.  lUustraled  by  Two  Hundred  kogravlngs, 
and  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlas  of  Forty-four  copper-piste  Maps. 

MiTCBBLL^B  Mbw  A  ^ciBNT  Gboobapbt.    Ao  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  iUastrated. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Sebum. 

New  editlont,  revlaed  ta  date,  are  pobllsbod  aa  nsoal. 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

000DBICH*a  PiCTOaiAL   RlSTOBT  OP  TBB   UhITBD    StaTBS. 

Ooodkicb*b  AnBaicAN  Cbilo^b  PicToaiAL  HirroaT  op  tbb  Umitbd  Statm. 

Goonaica^s  Pictobial  Histobt  op  Brolahd. 

Goodbicb^s  Pictobial  Histobt  op  Rom  a.      ^ 

GoooaicB^s  Pictobial  Histobt  op  Gbbbcb. 

OooDBicB'a  Pictobial  Hi8tobt  op  Fbavcb. 

GooDBicB'a  Pablbt^b  Combom-Scbool  Hibtobt  op  tbb  Wobld. 

OooDBiCB^  Pictobial  Natubal  Histobt. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  preparation,  and  will  be  publlahed  In  the  autumn,  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
PHYSICAL  GBOGRAPHY.illnstraied  by  a  large  number  of  Copper  Plato  Mapa, 
engraved  in  the  best  atyleof  the  art,  from  original  drawings,  and  from  the  maps  of 
Peterman,  Kettb  Joba.ston  and  others,  and  by  one  hundred  lutereating  wood-cuts, 
principally  from  natu  al  objects.  By  John  Broeklesby,  Professor  of  Mathematica  in 
Trlftliv  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  author  of  **  Lessons  on  Meteorology,"  and 
**•  Elements  of  Astronomy.'*  Daslgneu  to  accompany  MltohelPs  New  Series  of 
Geographies. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SERIES  OP  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Daa'gned  to  accompany  MitcbelPs  New  School  Geographies,  carefully  eomptledand 
danwn  by  A.  Von  Stein wehr. 

These  Maps,  »even  In  number,  are  of  a  cooTenlent  size,  and  elearly  and  fully  re- 
present ihe  Pol  tloal  Boundaries,  Mountain  Systems.  River  Courses,  Plateaus  and 
Plain*  of  tae  earth.  Tiiey  are  believed  to  be  more  accnra  e  than  any  Wall  Mapsnow 
pabllshed,  and  wili  be  furnished  at  a  price  not  exceeding  Ten  Dollara  a  set. 

A  brief  MANUAL  or  KKY,  prepared  ity  A.  Von  Stein wehr,  will  be  issued  with  tha 
Maps, containing  such  matter  a^  will  lully  Illustrate  the  Maps. 

8<>taool  Teachers,  and  frteoda  of  education  in  general,  who  are  desliout  of  latro* 
doclog  or  examining  any  o   the  above  works,  are  respectfully  invited  to  addreti, 

E.  H..  BUTLER  &  CO.,  FublislierB, 

V^^  137  8«atb  raanhStM#t»Phtlad«lp]U«. 


Fes  TouBo  Want  U—Eoay  Tuuhsr  Wmttt  it^ 

Atwater's  New  School  Circular 

It  fiilly  dMcribes  his 

NEW  SCHOOL  aOVERNMENT. 

whicli  is  a 


Splendid    Series   of    Cheeks   and   Rewards. 

also  his 
SCHOOL  ROOM  MOTTOES, 


and  many  othor  very  useful  articles  for  teachers. 

It  contains  complete  lists  'for  School  Speakers,  and  books  for  teacben 
besides  much  useful  information. 

It  costs  nothing  bnt  the  act  of  sending  for  it^  and  will  be  sent  700  by 
return  of  mail,  on  receipt  of  your  address. 

Send  to : 

J.  ATWATER,  Box  2083. 
12-4-3  '  OuAttgo^ni 


^J3EN  FBANKLIN, 

^TKAM   ^OOK    AND   3|oB    I^HINTING    ^OUSE. 

17  WEST  MARYLAND  STREET, 


Rflilratd,  Btnk,  Commercial,  and  Mercantile  Printing,  Ruling  and  Binding  Ac, 

DONE    IN    8UPERI0R    STYLE. 

^  kinks  of  ^nntrng  ht  t^t  0tnnan  ITasjgttBjt  ptompt(|  nxb  neai^ 


The  Ameiicaii  Edaoational  Series. 

The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books — ^the  emphatic  commenda- 
tions of  hundreds  of  the  oest  teachers  of  the  coantry,  who  baye  tested 
them  in  the  class  room,  and  know  whereof  the  afSrm,  amply  attest  their 
real  merits,  and  fully  commend  them  to  general  favor,  and  the  confidence 
of  every  thorough  and  practical  teacher. 


TJNIOlSr   READERS. 

The  matter  and  illustrations  in  this  series  are  entirely  new,  and  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  similar  series  published,  in  variety  and  adaptation. 


Robinson's     Complete     Mathematical     Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additiona  recently  made,  is  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  the  kind,  by  one  author,  published  in  this  country. 

The  Metric  System  of  Wetg^hts  and  Measures. 

Full,  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  business  men,  will  be  added 
to  Uie  future  editions  of  Robinson's  Rudiments,  Practical  and  Higher 
Aritmetics.  There  will  also  be  inserted  in  Per  Centage,  in  the  Higher 
Arithmetic,  several  pages  on  the  different  United  States  Securities,  Bonds, 
Treasury  Notes,  Gold  Investments,  Currency,  Ac,  with  practical  ex- 
amples. This  change  and  addition  will  not  interfere  in  the  use  of  the 
book  with  previous  editions  of  the  same. 

The  Metric  System  and  the  aforementioned  improvement  in  Per  Gent- 
age,  will  also  be  bound  in  pamphlet  form,  contain inff  about  4Y  12mo. 
pages,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Kerl's  New    Series  of  Orammaxs, 

Unaurpasaed  in  Simplicity,  Clearness,  Research,  and  Practicel   Utility 

W  ebster's  School  Dictionaries. 

These  popular  school  dictionaries  having  been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
extensively  regarded  as  the  standard   authority  in  Orthography,  Deflni- 
*  tion  and  Pronunciation,  and  as  the  best  dictionaries  in  use,  are  respect- 
fully commended  to  teachers  and  others.      They  are  much  more  exten- 
sively sold  and  used  than  all  others  combined. 


SPENCERIAN  COPT  BOOKS. 

Used  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Officially  adopted  and  used  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Taught  m  all  the  Commercial  Colleges.  Also,  Wells'  Natural  Science, 
Wilson's  Histories,  Fasquelle'<(  French  Series,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book- 
Keepins,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Mantilla's  Spanish  Readers,  Brad- 
bury s  School  Music  Books,  etc.,  etc. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  are  inrlted  to  cdrreipond  with  m  ftreely,  and  to  send 
for  our  Deterlptire  Catalogue  and  Clrealar,  which  will  be  promptly  tent  upon 
appUeation.  n71^il>^'al  terms  flvea  on  books  niraished  for  examinatloa  or  Intro- 
daeUoD. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  FHINKEY,  BLAKEMAN  ft  CO 

47  mm4  49  49Fr««M  Mreeff.  Jlfitw 

M.  R.  BARNARD,  Agent,  Louisville,  Ky. 
it-c-tf. 


To  School  Teachers. 


We  shall  have  employment  for  a 

GOOD    ACTIVE     TEACHES, 

who  IB  willing  to  work  during  vacation  of  schools  this  summer,  in  sack 
county  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  to  canvass  for  the 

■ 

HISTORY 


RTY-Ni^Tli 


BY  W.  H.  BARNES,  A.  M. 


A  volume  of  about  Six  Hundred  Boyal  Octavo  Pages,  containing  an 
«iccurate  history  of  all  the  great  acts  of  the  most  important  Congress  that 
has  ever  assembled — ^a  biographical  sketch  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress,  with  significant  and  characteristic  passufres  from 
their  speeches — ^in  all  the  great  political  me^ures  of  this  Congress,  show- 
ing their  introduction  and  successive  amendments,  votes,  vetoes,  and  final 
passage,  stop  by  step,  in  a  full,  complete  and  connected  form.  Makioc 
the  book  at  once  practical,  convenient  and  accurate,  written  in  a  clear  ana 
concise  style,  forming  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion. This  book  should  be  read  by  Every  Voter  who  wishes  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  and  form  a  correct  estimate  of  public  men.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable manual  to  the  Statesman  and  Politician,  since  it  gives  them 
m  compact  form,  convenient  for  reference,  all  the  important  facts  relating 
to  the  great  National  Questions  of  the  day,  such  as  the  Restoration  of  the 
States,  Suffrage,  Finance,  the  Freedmen,  etc.,  which  are  presented,  not 
simply  as  viewed  from  a  partisan  stand  point,  but  as  their  distinguished 
champions  or  opponents  themselves  regard  them.  Thus  giving  the  opin- 
ion of  the  political  leaders  of  all  parties  on  those  measures  which  are  of 
so  great  importance  for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  this  country. 
The  book  will  be  printed  on  super  white  calendered  paper,  and  bound  in 
the  best  manner  in  Ene^lish  Muslin  or  Library  Sheep,  and  sold  only  by  the 
publisher  8  authorized  agents,  each  of  whom  holds  a  certificate  of  Agency. 

PBIOE  IN  MUSLIN,  $3  50.        PRICE  IN  LIBRARY,  Sheep,  $4  00. 

Enclose  stamp,  and  address 

MAGAULET  k  CO.,  Publisheis, 

IndianapoliB,  IndiaiUL 


»»♦ 


Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra, 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bat 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instanoes,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


^»  ••■ 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  prSctical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges^  SohooU,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTIHOUISHnra  chabacterxstics. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  pripiary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  baaed  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Oeometrioal  axioms  and  poistnlaties, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arraug^ment  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Jam  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  eaoh  figure  being  given  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Namerons  applications  of  the  prmcipUf  to  common  things,  oalonlated  to  in- 
crease the  pupirs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly- 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giTing 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  praetieal  drill  operationt — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  R^t's  New 
Elemxntaby  Algebra,  60  cents;  Rat's  New  Hiobteb  Algbbba,  85 
cents ;  and  Rat's  Plane  and  Solid  G-bohbtbt,  60  eents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINELE, 

CINCINNATI,  OMia. 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S  RUDIMMTS  OF  ARlTRHETill, 

CONTAININO 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION 

OP   THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASTIBE& 


»»» 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  stndy  of  Actic$I 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Mental  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Rules,  and  Common  ind 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Aritii- 
metic  published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  \rj 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  ority.  The  Models  of  Analtbd 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  tnail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  ilitroduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $8.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON,  k  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI,   O- 


THE  RIVERSIDE  MAGAZINE 

FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

Number  VII.  July,  1867. 

CONTENTS. 

Frontispiece.    "Bobby  Sbaftoe's  gone  to  Sea."     By  H.  L.  Stephens. 

L  Samuel  Adams:  A  Biography.  (With  an  engraving  on  wood 
from  Copley's  painting  of  Sam.  Adams,  by  W.  L.  Champney, 
and  a  view  of  Fanuell  Hall,  as  it  waa  a  hundred  years  ago,  by 
A.  R.  Waudj 
II.  Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family :  Master  High  Flyer.  By  Horace 
£.  Scudder. 
III.    Among  the  Trees :  July.     By  Mary  Lorimer.  (With  a  drawing 

of  the  Pitcher-Plant. 
lY.    Stories  from  Shakespeare.    III.    The  Merchant  of  Venice,  or, 
The  Three  Gasketo. 
y.    A  Little  Bird,  and  what  became  of  it.      (With  two  illustrations 
by  L.  G.) 
VI.    The  Lossof  the  Havelock. 

VII.    Historic  Recollections  at  Frederick.    By  Nellie  Eyster.    (With 
two  Illustrations  by  A.  R.  Waud. 

*'  Our  Army  and  Navy."     (A  full  page  illustration  by  H, 
W.  HerrickJ 
VIII.    A  Fourth  of  July  in  Smyrna.    By  8.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 

IX.    Bunny  fh>m  Panama.     Bv  Helen  G.  Weeks.    With  an  illustra- 
tion by  H.  L.Stephens.) 
X.     Bobbing  for  Eels.    By  G.  G.  Abbott. 
XI.    The  Gig  Gart  and  Kitten  House.    By  Jacob  Abbott.     (With  an 
illustration  by  H.  W.  Herrick.) 
XII.    Terra  Nova;  or,  Goast  Life  in   Newfoundland.    III.    (With  an 
illustration  by  G.  G.  White.) 

XIII.  Lazy  Bunch.     By  M.  H.    (With  four  illustrations   by  H.  L. 

Stephens.) 

XIV.  Books  for  Young  People.    VI. 

XV.    The  Window  Seat    At  the  Hour  of   Bells  and  Grackert.    By 
By  the  Editor. 
XVI.    Last  Number's  Legacy. 
XVII.    The  Glorious  Fourth.    A  Serial  Story  in  three  chapters.    By 
Gourtland  Hoppin.    (All  illustration.) 


■^••^i^N«««. 


TERMS  OF   SUBSCRIPTION. 

$2  60  a  year  in  advance.  Three  copies  $6  50.  Five  copies  $10  0  0 
Ton  copies  $20  00,  and  an  eztra  copy  gratis.  Twenty  copies  $36  00,  and 
an  extra  copy  gratis  to  the  getter  up  of  the  club.    Single  copies  26  cents. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  nrst  number  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  20  cents. 

HUBD  A    HOrGHTON, 

469  Broome  Street,  New  York. 

Postage  on  the  Magazine  is  24  cents  a  year,  payable  quarterly  at  the 
oiBce  where  it  is  received. 

Postage  on  manuscript  left  open  at  one  end,  is  two  cents  for  every  four 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof,  prepaid. 

Xietters  and  parcels  for  the  editor  may  be  left  with  Hurd  &  Houghton, 
or  sent  direct  to  the  "Editor  of  the  '  Riverside  Magazine  for  Young 
People,'  Riverside,  Gambridge,  Massachusetts." 

Bivsrside  Magazine  and  Indiana  School  Journal  for  $2  76. 


APPROVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E.   H.  BTJTXuBIt  <S6   GO-, 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCBiLL*t  FiRrr  Limons  in  Gvookafht.  For  yonnr  ehlldren.  Designed  ■■  an 
introduction  to  the  author^*  Primary  Geography.    With  mapa  and  enjcraTiop. 

MitchbllU  ^BW  Primart  Okoorapht.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  colored  MHps,  and 
One  Hundred  Bngrarlof  s.  Designed  as  an  inirodaotloo  to  tbe  N«w  latermedlatd 
Geography. 

MiTCHRLL^a  Navr  Ihtbrmbdiatb  Gboorapht.  Per  the  aae  of  Schools  and  Aeade- 
mlei.    Illustrated  ny  twenty-three  copperplate  Maps  and  ramerons  eni^ravinss. 

MiTTHBLL^s  Naw  SciiooL  GkooraPbt  ahd  Atlas.  A  system  of  Modern  G<>o)rraphy— 
Pbvsical  PolitlcHl  and  Dea-ripiire.  Illustrated  by  Two  Hundred  LagraTloga, 
and  accompanied  by  anew  Atla-iof  Pony-four  copp«r-p1ate  Haps. 

MiTCHBLL^s  Nbw  A.cibnt  Gboorapbt.    An  entirely  new  work,  elegantly  lUastratdd. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Skbhs. 

New  editions,  revised  t*  date,  are  pabllshed  as  asnal. 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

GooDRicH^s  Pictorial  Bistort  op  thr  Unitbd  States. 

OOODRICH^S  AKBRICAN   ChiLD''s   PlCTORIAL  HlSTORT  OP  THS  UXITBD  StaTIR* 

GooDRicn^s  Pictorial  History  op  Eholamd. 

GoooRicB^  Pictorial  Histobt  op  Romr. 

Goodrich^b  Pictorial  History  op  Grrbcb. 

GoooRir-B*s  Pictorial  History  op  Prarcr. 

GooDRicB^s  Parlbt^s  Commor-^cbool  History  op  tbb  Worlo. 

GoooBicB^s  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  Preparation,  and  will  be  pabllshed  In  the  antamn,  A  NUW  STSTBM  OF 
PHYSICAL  GKOGRAPHY.lllustraiedby  a  large  number  of  Copper  Plate  Haps, 
engraved  In  the  beat  style  of  the  art,  from  original  drawings,  and  from  the  maps  of 
Pet*^rm an,  Keith  JobRKton  and  others,  and  by  one  hundred  interesting  wood-cnts, 
principally  from  natu  al  oblecls.  By  John  Brocklesby,  Professor  of  Mathematics  In 
TritiUv  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  author  of  **  Lessons  on  Meteorology,*'  and 
'^  Bltfments  of  Astronomy."  X)«)slgnea  to  accompany  MltchelPs  Hew  Sarlei  of 
Geographies. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SERIES  OP  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Des'gned  to  accompany  M'.tohell's  New  School  Geographies,  carefully  eomplledand 
daawo  by  A.  Von  Stelnwehr. 

These  Maps,  ^even  in  number,  are  of  a  conTenlent  size,  and  clearly  and  fully  ra- 
p^eatfut  the  Pol >tlcal  Boundaries,  Mountain  Systems,  RiYer  Courses,  Plateaus  and 
Plains  of  tbe  earth.  Tiiey  are  belloYed  to  be  more  acoura^e  than  any  Wall  Mapsnow 
pHblished,  and  will  be  furnished  at  a  price  not  exceeding  Ten  Dnllars  a  set. 

A  brief  MANUAL  or  K.KY,  prepared  My  A.  Von  Rtelnwehr,  will  be  issuod  with  the 
Maps,  containing  such  mailer  a%  will  lully  Illustrate  the  Maps. 

School  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  In  general,  who  are  deslions  of  Intro* 
daolag  ox  axamlning  any  o'  the  above  works,  are  respeetftilly  Invited  to  addreu» 

E.  H.  BUTLEB  &;  CO.,  Publishers, 


MODEL   TEXT   BOOKS. 


PROF.  ARNOLD  GUTOT'S 

GEOGEAPHICAL     SERIES. 

Upwards  of  100,000  Copies  already  Sold. 


»^^»»^^»^^i^^^»^^^»^i^^i^^^»^^MM»^^»#M^M^MW^'^iMMMM 


"Incomparably  saperior  to  aoythiDg  published."— Pbof.  Aoassis. 

"Ooe  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  of  the  world.'*— Prof.  J.  D.  Daxa.. 

"  Greatly  super  or  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published."— Prof.  Jossra  Hcxbt. 

"  Thorought  sysiematic  and  exhaustive,"— Prof.  Gf.o.  M.  Ga.ob. 

"  They  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  era." — Prof.  W.  J.  Rolte. 

'*  We  take  Guyot  as  our  guide,  and  use  his  book."*— Prof.  Sanbobx  Tshxet. 

'*  They  siand  alone  in  cunception  and  execution." — Hon.  E.  E.  White. 

**  Philosophical  and  accurat-e ;  simple  and  attractive." — Rev.  G.  B.  Nobtitbop. 

*'  Itis  the  only  system  worthy  of  the  name."— Prof.  W.  H.  Patmx. 

"I  believe  in  them."— Hon.  Anson  Smyth. 

"Unquestionably  the  best  Text  Books."- Prof.  Thob.  W.  Habvet. 

**  No  book  of  the  kind  worthy  of  being  compared  to  it."— Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldob. 

**  It  stands  the  practical  test  of  the  school  room  admirably."— Prof.  H.  B.  bnuGUS 

"The  books  have  been  tried  with  the  best  results."— Prof.  R.  Edwabds. 

"Should  be  unwilling  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  work  extant.*' — Prof.  S.  H> 

Prabl. 
"  Abundantly  satisfactory." — Prof.  Edward  C^sk'ST. 
"The  bfst  Geogrrtphy  with  which  I  am  acquainted."Prof.  J.  8.  Cilibt. 
"i  congratulate  the  100,000  children  of  Vermont  upon  the  adoption  oftbcM 

books  in  our  schools. — Hon.  J.  S.  Adaks,  Seo.  Board  of  Education,  Vt. 


The  immense  demand  which  has  arisen  for  Guyot's  Geographical  Text  Book*  is 
all  pnrts  of  the  country ,  sinre  their  publication,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  that  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  plan  of  (Geographical  teaching  wms  needed.  No  other  series  of  Geojf- 
raphies  ever  issued  In  this  country  have  received  so  univers;  11  v  the  indorsemrnt of 
the  leading  e«lufators  of  ilie  day  ;  and  that  Prof.  Guyot  has  in  these  bnok<>  fully  ni^t 
the  requirements  of  both  teacherw  and  pupils,  we  have  overwhelming  evidence  m  ibe 
numberless  te»*timoniaU  which  are  ponstj^nily  pouring  upon  u.m  from  nil  quarters*.  Is 
every  section  of  the  country  the  nubl  cation  of  ihisMcnes  of  tx)oks,  and  the  new  ay«tem 
they  r«*present,  was  hailed  with  aelight,  which  ha-^  highlened  into  enthusiasm,  when 
the  books  have  come  under  examinxtion  and  into  use.  The  actual  test  of  the  schod 
room  has  proven  ihsit  the^'C  t>ooks  are  eminently  practical,  and  that  Prof.  Guyot  bss, 
by  this  wonderful  advance  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  Geography,  set  ia 
motion  an  influence  which  will  change  and  elevate  the  method  of  teaching  this  braioeh 
of  study  throughout  the  country. 


t 

654  Broadway,  between  Bleecker  and  Bond  Streets. 

New   York. 

droulars  (82  pages)  of  TeBtimoDlals  Mnt  free  to  any  addresB.  I8-i4fi 


Guyot's  Geographical   Text  Books. 


<(•»■ 


P  R  I  IMC  A.  R  IT  ; 

Or,  Introduction  to  the  Stndj  of  Geography. 

1  volume,  quariOj  with  maps  arid  numerous  engravings.    Price  90  cents  net  • 

This  book  is,  as  Mh  title  in'liofitftH.  an  **introdnotion  to  the  stii  ly  of  geogr  iphy,"  for 
young  We -ritinerj*.  It  ix  designed — Ij»t.  To  fill  the  mind  of  the  younj?  with  viviti  pic- 
tures of  nature  in  Mueh  re^ionM  of  the  glwbe  sia  may  be  considered  jcjreat  u;eogm|)hiCHl 
type.**.  2d.  T">  give  the  piijul  !\s  correct  eonceptionH  iw»  posf^jMe  or  the  le:i(ling  geo- 
graphical forms  of  laud  and  water,  wiih  the  terms  by  which  they  are  desigiifiied,  in 
order  that  wlien  he  u?ea  these  lerm-;  they  may  Imve  a  diHtiuct  moaning  uti^vi'lied  to 
eri'-n.  3d.  To  give  him  an  i«lea  of  rcpre^entuig  portions  of  the  eintli's  wnrfiwe  by 
mjip-a,  thus  pre|jsiring  him  to  nmke  the  map  it  elf  h  Hpot-iR  oliject,  of  study,  as  he  must 
do  in  the  next  grade.    4th.    To  awaken  r  (iesire  for  future  study. 

To  ■  ccomplisii  thii  purpose,  the  author  hu-*  made  iiMeof  a  .sene-*  of  familiar  sketches, 
told  in  .ximplw  liiii^iiuue,  whiirh  arc  cal  islited  to  awnkpn  the  im  igin.Uion  of  the  chil- 
dren, quicken  their  curto^ity,  and  mainiam  their  intereHtio  the  Htudy. 

The  Intermediate  Geography. 

1  volume^  quarto^  wiih  26  maps  and  numerous  illustrations.  Price  $1.25  net. 

This  book  containi* — 1st.  The  study  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  in  brief,  concise  sen- 
t^ncen,  with  nu»*stions.  2d.  Form  and  nature  of  continenls  and  li^cat  on  of  their 
coiintrieH,  witn  map  studies*  and  diugrams  fur  drawing  mnps  of  the  continents.  8d. 
Phy-»ic:d  and  polituvil  geognphy  of  ilie  United  States,  with  mnp  studie.««,  and  diagrams 
fordrawing  maps  of  the  several  St»ite«^  in  sections.  The  entire  book  is  wiittcn  in  brief, 
compact  sentences,  and  IS  provided  thomughly  with  questions;  and,  while  it  covers 
thi- ground  sufhciently  for  intermediate  cl:o>sea,  ii  18  specially  deb  gaed  aa  a  stepping 
stooe  to  Che  study  of  Quyot's  Commcn  School  Geography. 

Common  School  Geography. 

In  one  royal  quarto  volume^  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Containing  twenty-three  maps,  of  which  Ave  are  double  page  maps,  engraved  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  art,  colored  politically  and  physically,  embracing  also  diagrams 
for  the  construction  of  maps  of  each  continent.    Pnce  ?1.'ho  net. 

Thi."  book  embraces  a  mmnte  and  detailed  study  of  each  map:  a  full  desoription  of 
the  general  physical  character  of  each  coniitient ;  its  vegelmbfe  and  animal  life;  the 
rsi'es  of  men  wnich  inhabit  it,  and  the  Rlates  into  which  it  is  divided. 

The  study  of  the  continents  is  preceded  by  aserie'*  of  introductory  lessons,  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  f'»rm  of  the  earth,  and  the  arrantfcment  of  the  continents  and 
oct'^ns,  to;jether  with  definitions  of  the  different  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water 
found  upon  it.«  su- face;  the  different  varieties  of  land  surface;  the  character  and  uses 
of  the  inland  waters  ;  and  the  icading  re^ources  of  civilized  life. 

At  the  conclu.>ion  of  the  stu  iy  of  the  continents,  their  States  and  Nations,  which 
con?'titutes  ihe  body  of  the  work,  is  a  second  and  fuller  course  of  lessons  on  the 
United  States,  introduced  especially  for  the  use  of  ihose  pupils  who  will  noi  continue 
the  subject  of  study  beyond  the  common  school  grafle.  Ttie  book  is  concluded  with 
a  course  of  lessons  on  Mathematical  or  Astronomical  Geography. 

Common  School  Geography— Teachers'  Edition. 

With  full  instructions  and  examples  for  teaching  the  book,  lesson  by  lesson,  through- 
out the  entire  work.    Price  $2  00. 

BW  Any  of  the  above  books  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 
9&^  A  Circular  (32  pages)  of  TestimonialA,  and  illwiirafed  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  our  publications^  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  address^  on  applir 
cation. 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER  &  CO ,  Publisliers, 

654  BroadwajTy  New  York. 
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TKe  American  Educational  Series. 


The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books — the  emphatic  commenda- 
tions of  hundreds  of  the  oest  teachers  of  the  country,  who  have  tested 
them  in  the  class  room,  and  know  whereof  the  affirm,  amply  attest  their 
real  merits,  and  fully  commend  them  to  general  favor,  and  the  confidence 
of  every  thorough  and  practical  teacher. 


The  matter  and  illustrations  in  this  series  are  entirely  new,  and  uosur- 
passed  by  any  other  similar  series  published,  in  variety  and  adaptation. 


Robinson's     Complete     Mathematical     Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  is  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  the  kind,  by  one  author,  published  in  this  country. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Full,  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  business  men,  will  be  «d«led 
to  the  future  editions  of  Kobinson's  Kudiments,  Practical  and  Higher 
Aritmetics.  There  will  also  be  inserted  in  Per  Centnge,  in  the  Higher 
Arithmetic,  several  pages  on  the  different  United  States  Securities.  Bonds, 
Treasury  Notes,  Gold  Investniente,  Currency,  &c.,  with  practical  ex- 
amples. This  change  and  addition  will  net  interfere  in  the  use  of  the 
book  with  previous  editions  of  the  same. 

The  Metric  System  and  the  aforementioned  improvement  in  Percent- 
age, will  also  be  bound  in  pamphlet  form,  containing  about  47  12mo. 
pages,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cenu. 

Kerl's  New    Series  of  Grammaxs. 

Unaurpassed  in  Simplicity,  Clearness,  Research,  and   Practicel   Utility 

W  ebster's  Scliool  Dictionaries. 

These  popular  school  dictionaries  having  been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
extensive|y  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Defini- 
tion and  Pronunciation,  and  as  the  best  dictionaries  in  use,  are  respect- 
fully commended  to  teachers  and  others.  They  are  much  more  exten- 
sively sold  and  used  than  all  others  combined. 


SPENCERIAN  COPY  BOOKS. 

Used  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
Officially  adopted  and  used  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Taught  m  all  the  Commercial  Colleges.  Also,  Wells'  Natural  Science, 
Wilson's  Histories,  Pasquelle'*  French  Series,  Bryant  A  Stratton's  Book- 
Keeping,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Mantilla's  Spanish  Beaders,  Brad- 
bury s  School  Music  Books,  etc.,  etc. 

Tearhers  and  trhool officers  are  inrfted  to  edrrespond  with  at  freely,  snd  to  •rnd 
for  oar  Descriptive  Catalo^ne  and  Circular*  which  will  be  promptly  s^ot  opon 
application.  lO'LlbeTal  terma  gWeo  on  books  farnlahed  for  examination  or  ioiro- 
dncUon. 

Address  the  Pabtiahers, 

nriSON,  PHINNBY,  BLAKEMAN  A  00 

47  mmd  40  Cfr«e»«  Btr^ti^  J¥Vw  WrJe. 

M.  R.  BARNARD,  Agent,  Louiiville,  Ky. 


THE   LITTLE     CHIEF, 

A  DAT-SCHOOL  KONTHLT, 

Of  Bixteen  double-column  pageA,  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  and 

BEaUTIFUtlV  aUSTHATHO. 

THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  aims  lo  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  com- 
panion  and  counstloruf  the  young,  and  Iul>or8  to  instil  inlo  their  minds  a 
love  for  the  tilings  that  are  true,  hunesi,  ju9t,  pure,  lovol}',  and  uf  good 
report.    To  tliis  end  it  contains 

PoeniSy  Stories  ^Letters;  Dialogues^  Declamations  ^  Songs; 
Games  J  Charades,  Unigmas,  Puzzles  ^  Frvblems. 

T  E  »  3X  S  . 

One  copy,  one  year $  75 

Three  copiei*,  one  year 2  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 3  00 

Larger  clubs  at  tlie  rate  of  sixty  cents  for  each  subscriber. 

For  $1  75  we  will  send  one  copy  of  ''The  Little  Chief,"  andonecopyof 
the  "  Indiana  School  Journal." 

To  those  who  will  act  as  Agents,  we  offer  the  following 

i?rkm:ixj]mlsc 

1.     For  a  club  of  five,  one  extra  copy  of  the  '*  Little  Chief." 

For  a  club  of  ten.  "  Tan<jlewood  Tales,"  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Haw* 
thorne;  or,  if  preferred,  "  Graded  Schools,"  by  VVelU.  Price  of  either  $1.25. 

3.  For  a  club  of  fifteen,  '*  Ki-d  Letter  Day?,"  by  Gnil  Hamilton,  or  the 
'*IndiRna  School  Journul''  one  year.     Price  of  either,  $1  50. 

4.  For  a  club  of  twenty-five,  the  "Flower  People,''  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  and  ''Stories  of  ^lany  Lands,"  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or  ''Bar- 
nard's Object  Lessons.'     Price  of  either,  $2  50. 

5.  Eor  H  club  of  fifty,  Carlton's  three  Celeprated  Juvenile  Works — 
«*  3Iy  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle  Field,"  "Following  the  Flag,"  and 
"^Winning  his  Way."  Priee  of  each  $1  60;  or,  in  place  of  these,  if  de- 
sired, a  Bound  Volume  of  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Education.  Price, 
$4  50. 

6.  For  a  Ciub  of  one  hundred,  a  copy  of  Webster's  or  Worcester's 
Unabridged  Dieti(m«ry.     Price  $12  00. 

In  addition  to  the  ab«»ve  premiums,  we  will  give  to  the  person  sending 
us  the  largest  club  before  the  first  of  February,  1867,  a  copy  of  either  of 
the  Dictionaries. 

We  also  ofler  the  following  premiums  for  the  largest  clubi,  sent  before 
the  1st  of  July,  1867: 

For  the  larga^t  club,  a  Portable  Melodeon,  price.. $100  00 

For  the  next  largest  club,  the  Teacher's  Library 30  70 

For  the  third  largest  club,  a  Rosewood  Guitar 18  00 

For  the  fourth   largest  club,  Worcester's  or  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary 12  00 

Subscribers  need^not  all  be  at  the  same  office,  nor  sent  at  the  same  time* 

Address 

BOWLING  A  BHORTRIDOE,  PobllBhen. 
IS-S-tf  Indianapolis  Indiana. 


.rXJS'X^    S»tJBLIHH.E:X>. 
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Eay's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bat 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revieion,  the  exaraples,  where  thev  were  thought  to  be  needlessh 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  js  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


M»M 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTIlSrGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  SimplificAtion  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
all  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postaUtes, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  Jbeginning  with  the  Straighi  Lou  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  giren  under  one  head, 
and  not  scattered  through  neveral  chapters  or  books. 

3.  Numerous  applications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  ii- 
creas(*  the  piipiVs  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giTiaf 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — in  practieal  driU  operaiiona — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  hy  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exan- 
inaiiou  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Ray*8  New 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray^s  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents ;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  tents  per  copy. 
AddresB  the  puhlishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  mNELE, 

CTNVIKKATI,  Oflia 
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j\.  ivjE^vv  te:x:t-book: 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAfS  RBDIMENTS  OF  ARITHMETIC, 

CONTAININa 

A   FULL    PRESENTATION 

OF    T  H  F. 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

^^ • 

This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  ^ctical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Menial  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Eules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES, 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analysis 
aro  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid ;  the  rules,  short  and  exact ;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy ;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SABGENT.  WILSON,  &  HINKLE, 

OZNOINNATI^    O. 


THE    NEW    NOVELry    MICROSCOPE. 

PATENTED  MAT  24,  1864. 

THI!<  U  Ihn  ip|)>  Bignlftlnt  gtmo  cTer  Inrrnted  whicb  laadipMd  10  tbe  eiinlw- 
Uod  or  tlTlng  liiHfU,  coDfliilDf  (ban  within  »ia  rnrnt.  ntct  np  or  doirn.  II  b  miM 
(DiUbIa  rue  aiamtDlDc  bu>k  bUli,  ancnrlrit),  flawen.  leira),  Mtdi.  mlncrili,  cloth, 
wool,  Ihaiklu,  Ac.  balnr  adiplsd  Iob  gittltr  Tirlaly  of  pnrpniu  tban  taj  e'bai 


(iland.  Il  un  be  r.il'Iu.l  ap  iii<l  »iil*(l  lo  lti«  pnvkat— ev->r  n-id]  lo  maka  exkail- 
DiUonlfrom  Nuluca'i  great  Ubrator]'.    Prlca  (I.    Llberil  lornii  10  acaaU  aod  I'aat- 

and  It*  Ibiii*  eaal  potuca  •lampa. 

AddraM  GEOROK  HKADE.  Bni  U. 
IB-Sir  Radna,  WlicoDda. 

WASHING 
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StroHf,  Simple  and  Fractical.  It  ie «  8quc<>Ein{c  Hichina 
varranted  not  to  injure  clothing:  geared  If  give  eixilmkes  of  the  plung- 
ers  for  one   turn   of   the  handle,    and    150   turni   of  which   vill  waah 

t'inroiigh1,v  the  bulk  of  aii  lij  twi'lve  ^hirtfl,  according  to  the  size  of  ths 
Uachine  usrd.  A  girl  or  boy  cnn  operate  it,  and  riji  years' eipericDC* 
pruvea  the  Nonpareil  to  be  the  only  vashing  machine  made  which  standi 
the  tMt  of  time  and  use.  It  is  unapproachable  for  Speed,  Power  and 
BffBCtivcDCsa.  AGENTS  WANTBD.-BtiTxA  for  free  descriptive  circulan  lo 

OAKI.ET   A   HEATIXO, 

B-T-3e.  IS*    »latar  J>r«(,  JWw  Wr*. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

It  Coneems  Eyerybodj,  Direetly  or  Inilireefljr. 


Your  attention  is  repectftdly  Invited  to  the  importanoe  of  obtaining  mobb 
and  BSXTBii  blaokboardB  in  all  lobools  of  eyeiy  grade. 

^  aeeompUah  this  nothing  better  can  be  done  than  to  obtain 

and  have  it  applied  to  any  itxong,  hard,  smooth,  properly  located  snrfkees.  For, 
notwithstanding  all  the  elaims  set  np  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  slating,  pur- 
chasers may  rest  assured  that  no  better,  if  at  ffood,  slate-like  snrftuse  can  be  made 
II  1th  any  other,  as  with  Rbaboh 's  Blathto.  References  to  parties  long  aeenstomed 
to  Its  nse,  will  be  ftamlshed  when  desired,  to  prove  this. 


Prioes  of  the  Slating,  put  op  in  tin  cans  suitable  for  transportation,  by  ezpi 
or  otherwise,  as  follows:    Per  Pint,  $1.75;  per  Quart,  |8^;  per  Half  Gallon,  $6.60; 
per  Gallon,  fio.oo. 

Ooonty  and  City  Superintendents  will  do  their  Schools  real  tervice  by  pro- 
coring  this  Slating,  and  having  it  applied  so  as  to  give  an  abundance  of  good 
sorflioe   for  use  with  the  crayon,  in  every  branch  of  ichool  work.   To  such,  tt 
discount  will  be  made  as  follows:    On  two  gallons,  1-20;  on  three  gallons,  1-12; 
on  Ibar  gallons,  l-io ;  on  five  or  more  gallons,  34 

This  Slating  can  be  applied  as  easily  and  as  well  as  any  other  by  one  not 
aeenstomed  to  putting  it  on;  but  as  all  slatlngs  are  more  dlAcnlt  to  apply  than 
ordlnarsr  paint,  it  is  for  better,  when  the  Job  will  warrant  it,  to  have  the  work 
done  by  a  man  accustomed  to  apply  it,  and  thus  secure  the  best  surface.  A  man 
will  be  sent  ft>r  this  purpose  on  suitable  notice,  and  the  charges  will  be,  the 
ilatlng,  at  regular  price;  painter's  wages,  at  Chicago  rates,  with  railroad  and 
other  expenses  of  travel  and  board  ;  and  no  pay  will  be  required  till  the  wortc 
has  been  ftally  tested,  and  found,  in  all  respects,  satlsftustory  aoeordiiig  to  agree- 
ment. 

Blackboards,  with  nice  slate-like  surfltce  on  both  sides,  and  neatly  f^med,  at 
Ikom  60  to  76  cents  per  square  foot,  depending  upon  the  number,  size  and  style 
nf  fk«nie,  wlU  be  made  to  order  of  any  required  slse.  Those  two  feet  by  three 
bet  are  very  convenient  for  many  purposes  in  schools  and  IhmiUes.  Price  $3.oa 
Bach. 
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»r  all  styles,  and  flrom  the  best  manufacturers,  will  be  ftimlshed  at  the  most 
kvorable  rates.  To  those  needing  both  Slating  and  Furniture,  apeekd  rates  will 
M  allowed.  Orders  for  School  Furniture  should  be  given  early,  no  as  to  allow 
ime  to  put  it  up  in  the  best  manner. 


ft 


Snbflcsriptlons  will  be  taken,  at  $1.25  per  year,  for  **  The  Illinois  Teacher, 
'  The  aClchigan  Teacher,"  "  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,"  "  The  Indiana  School 
Foomal,"  "  The  Iowa  Instructor,"  or  any  similar  periodical,  the  regular  price  of 
rhich  la  $1.60.  And  to  any  one  already  a  subsorlber,  or  who  sends  a  subscription 
br  any  one  or  more  of  the  above,  **  The  American  Educational  Monthly  "  will  be 
tamlslied  at  76  cents  per  3'ear,  being  one-half  Its  regular  price. 
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md  all  other  articles  needed  in  schools  of  every  grade,  will  be  supplied  to 
^eachera.  School  Officers,  and  others,  at  wholesale  rates.  Information  as  to  prices, 
tc  eheerftilly  given  on  application. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  that  will  secure  prompt  attention  to  all  orders 
c  reqaests  for  information,  and  all  those  needing  any  of  the  above  articles  will 
lo  well  to  address  the  subscriber,  ' 

^oECso-  sc  zi.oxjiS"ai, 

39  &  41  liake  Street,  OHIGAOO. 


AGENT  FOB 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS, 

For  the  IntroductloiL  of 

WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  &  FAMIL7  HEADERS, 

CHABTS  Aim  MAlfTTAIi, 

piT   TSX  SOOJC   STOIEtJS   OF  S.    C.    GSJGGS   S    CO.^ 

39  &  41  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO. 

, <  I  ^  I » 

TEBMS  FOB  SXAMINATIOIT  AND  INTBODUOTION. 

For  BtxaminatioD,  toUh  rtfertnct  to  inlroducHon^  the  Spellers,  Primer  and  Readera  will  b«  Mit 
duargtt fprtjpaidf  on  receipt  of  ono>half  the  retail  prices;  and  they  will  be  furnished  at  Ckteags^fm 
first  introduction^  at  one-half,  and  the  Charts  and  Manual  at  throe-fourths  the  retail  prices.  Book- 
sellers can  furnish  thoRe  books  at  their  stores,  for  first  introduction,  at  the  prices  girsn  in  the  hcosI 
column  below. 

Prices  ofWillson's  Books  and  Charta 


♦•» 


First  Column,  retail  prices;    Second  Column,  introduction  prices  by  booksellers. 


Primary  Speller, 15  cts.  10  eta. 

JLarge  Speller, 35  20 

Primer « 26  15 

First  Reader 40  25 

Seoond  Reader 60  35 


TMrd  Reader,  (JhtermediaU,)  SO  cts,     50  eta 

Third  Reader 90  55 

Iburlh  Reader,  (JnUnh^'ate)  1 10  6S 

Fourth  Reader 1  35  80 

Fifth  Reader, 1  80        1 « 


CHABffs,  (22  in  number,)  mounted  on  heavy  card-board,  $18  00;  ftlanual,  $1  50. 


The  true  test  of  a  School  Book  is  its  use  in  the  School  Room.  How  Willsoh's  stand  ihiiMl 
may  be  learned  by  enquiry  of  thoee  teachers  who  have  used  them  even  tolerably  welL  On  this  pui^ 
special  reference  is  made  to  the  part  of  a  pamphlet  relating  to  these  Books  hnded: 

"  Willson's  Readers  in  the  New  York  CUy  PaUic  Schoels." 

A  gentleman  tvho  had  corresponded  cxtewdvely  to  learn  how  ^ley  stood  the  test  ff  0>^ 
School  Room^  sums  up,  under  date  of  May  IZth,  1866,  the  resiilt  osfMowt: 

**  Nearly  all  the  answers  from  those  using  the  books  are  TBBT  fiivorable ;  one  or  two  wtader^lj 
to;  one,  (Ft.  W.)very  snappish  against  tliom." 


Any  book  or  article  procured  at  wholesale  rates  for  Teachers  and  School  Offlcen ;   who  wiU 
confer  a  favor  by  sending  Kopurts,  Circulars,  and  other  Information  relating  to  schools. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRID&ED  DIOTIONART, 

Hew  Illustrated  Editloa— 3000  Eagravings— Betail  Prioe,  $12  OOr 
Will  be  famished  here  for  9Q  50,  or  sent  by  Express,  charges  paid,  for  $10  in. 


LIPPINCOTT'S  PRONOUNCINO-  G-AZETEER 

Beviflfld  Edition— 10,000  Hew  HoticeB— Retail  Prioe  $10  00, 
"Will  be  furnished  here  for  $7  60,  or  sent  by  Express  charges  paid,  for  |»  «t 


ATWATER'S  SCHOOL  GOVERNNENT, 

I-.atet  Kdition,  regular  price  $1  50,  will  be  sent  by  raall,  postage  paid,  on 

of  $1  20. 


Largest  Book  Agency  in  the  West 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  WORKS. 


♦  •—♦-♦••« 


School  Teachers  TXTanted, 

MALE  AND  FEMALE, 

to  Bend  for  Illustrated  Circulnrfl  find  nee  the  GREAT  ADVANTAGES  offered  those  who 
engage  in  the  sale  of  our  new  publiontions. 

NOW  IN  PRESS  A  NEW  WORK  ENTITLED 

"Sketches  for  the  Fireside," 

containing  over  1,000  I>ei«9on!«  of  Truth  and  Duty,  for  Every  Day  Life,  selected  from 
Hij>tory  and  Blogrnphv,  beautifiillv  illuMmted  with  over  sixty  emrrnving^,  making  a 
work  of  permanent  value  acd  one  that  will  prove  a  first  class  Agent's  book. 

Also  in  press,  a  new  edition  of  that  standai'd  work 

THE  COTTAGE  BIBLE  AND  FAMH-Y  EXPOSITOE, 

by  Rev.  WM.  PATTEN,  D.  P.  This  is  a  lar^,  royal  octavo  work  of  1,500  psges,  hav- 
ing over  800  pages  .\ores  and  Reflection!*,  Index,  TnMe8,2l  Steel  EngrHvings  Hnci  Msp-o, 
tog»-«iier  with  a  full  «nd  comnlele  Histories!  snd  Biogrsphipsl  Dictionnrv.  Recom- 
mended by  the  lending  cler^  of  nil  deiioniinnttouK  ofChriniifinfi.  not  only  in  thin  coun- 
try but  Kurope,  and  unquestionsbly  ihe  most  ac<*unue,  comprehensive  snd  superb 
edition  of  the  Sciintiires  ever  iMy-ued.  It  sells  readily  snd  give«  unbounded  sstistaetion. 
AGENTS  HAVE  NO  COMI'ETITION.  Send  at  once  for  the  outfit  ond  commence  the 
canvasH.  Full  particulars  free. 
Address  M.  V.  B.  COW  EN, 

Lafayette,  Indiana. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS  SHOULD  USE 

THE  aoLDEisr  i^Eisr. 

•dl  Beiier  Fen  than  GiiioWs  M^en^ 

Waminted  to  be  equal  to  the  gold  pen  for  ease  and  beauty  of  writing,  fnlly  as  flexible 
and  more  durable  than  any  steel  i>en  ever  mnnuf}ictur(*d.  Will  not  eorode.  They  swi 
endorsed  by  Home  of  Ihe  bej*t  business  men  in  the  countrv,  men  who  know  what  a  good 
pen  ia.  Traveling  Agents  wanted  to  introduce  the  GOLDEN  PEN  throughout  the 
We?*t,  and  also  other  saleable  articlef>.  Two  sises.  No.  1  for  general  use ;  No.  2,  extra 
fine  points,  for  ladien*  use  and  choice  penmanship.  They  i  rt*  put  up  in  neat  slide 
bozeit,  each  box  containing  12  pens.  Price  36  cents,  or  two  boxes  for  fifty  cents.  Bent, 
po!*t-paid  00  receipt  of  the  price.  Money  refunded  if  they  do  not  give  perfect  latis- 
wrtlon. 

School  Teachers  wishing  to  intro<luce  these  pens  in  their  schools  will  be  given* 
liberal  margin.  They  will  last  three  to  five  times  longer  than  any  steel  pen  manufuc- 
tured.    Address  M.  V.  B.  COWSN, 

La&yetto,  Indiaoa. 


PoTTSTOWH,  Pa.,  July  16,  1867. 

M.  B.  V.  CnwsN,— Dear  Sir:  The  box  of  No.  1  Pens  ordered  by  me  some  ten  dnvs 
since  has  arrived,  and  I  am  so  roucth  pleased  with  them  that  I  hsve  concluded  to  tsKO 
•a  Bftenoj  for  their  sale,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  order  one  gross  No.  2  and  three  gross  No. 
1.     I  enclose  your  prioe  to  agents. 

IS-Mt.  BSV.  8.  ftlBQFSOU). 


MODEL   TEXT   BOOKS. 


PROF.  ARNOLD  6nYOT*S 

GEOGEAPHICAL     SERIES. 


Upwards  of  IOO9OOO  Copies  already  Sold. 


Km^t0*^^^^^****^**m^*^^»^0*0*^**^t^^^kt*0^^^^^0^^^^v 


''Incomparably  superior  to  aoything  published.*'— Paor.  Aoassix. 

"One  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  of  the  world.''— Prof.  J.  D.  Daha. 

**  Greatly  super  or  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published."— Prof.  Joasps  HsnsT. 

**  Thorough,  pystemntic  and  exhaustive,"- Prof.  Geo.  M.  Gi.oB. 

•'  They  mark  the  diiwn  of  a  new  era." — Prof.  W.  J.  Rolte. 

"  We  take  Guyot  as  our  guide,  and  use  his  book.*"— Prof.  Sahbohm  Tssivbt. 

'*  They  stand  alotie  in  conception  and  execution." — Hon.  E.  E.  White* 

"  Philosophical  and  accurate ;  simple  and  attractive." — Rev.  G.  B.  NoaTVBOP. 

*'  Itia  the  only  system  worthy  of  the  name."— Prof.  W.  H.  Patnx. 

**I  believe  in  them." — Hon.  Anson  Suttu. 

**  Unquestionably  the  best  Text  Books."- Prof.  Thos.  W.  Haevet. 

**  No  book  of  the  kind  \Korthy  of  being  compared  to  it."— Prof.  B.  A.  Shkldov. 

'*  It  stands  the  practical  te^t  of  the  school  room  admirably." — Prof.  H.  tt.  b'FBACCi 

"The  books  have  been  tried  with  the  best  results."— Prof.  R.  EowARita. 

"Should  be  unwilling  to  exchange  it  for  any  other  work  extant." — Profl  8.  E> 

Prarl. 
"  Abundimtly  Hatisfactory."- Prof.  Edward  C  >vant. 
"  The  best  Geography  with  which  I  am  ncquHinted."Prof.  J.  8.  Ctllet. 
"I  congratulate  the  100,000  children  of  Vermont  upon  the  adi>ption  oftfatM 

books  in  our  schools. — Hon.  J.  S.  Adaks,  Sec.  Board  of  Education,  Vt. 


The  immense  demand  which  has  aripen  for  Guyot's  Geographical  Text  Book«i& 
all  pnrts  of  the  counlr\ ,  since  their  publication,  is  a  nufficJeni  evidence  that  an  impro*e- 
ment  on  the  old  plan  of  J^eographiciil  teaching  w»8  needed.  No  other  aeries  of  Gec»|t- 
raphies  ever  issued  In  this  country  hswe  received  so  univere.-  lly  the  indorsem*ni  of 
the  lending  educators  of  the  day  j  and  that  Prof.  Gnyot  has  in  tnese  book.*  fully  m*i 
the  reqiiirern«*nts  of  both  teachers  and  pupiN,  we  have  overwhelming  evidence  in  the 
numberle«'S  tej*timoninN  which  are  constantly  pounng  upon  um  from  nil  quarter!*.  la 
every  neciion  of  thecountry  the  nnbl  cation  of  this  serie-  of  txioks,  and  the  new  synem 
they  represent,  was  hailed  with  delight,  which  ha.**  highlened  into  enthusiasm,  when 
tlie  books  have  come  under  examination  and  mto  use.  The  actual  te^t  of  the  sschool 
room  haj*  proven  ihitt  the«e  books  are  eminently  practical,  and  that  Prof.  Gnyot  has, 
by  this  wonderful  advance  in  the  develonment  of  the  science  of  Geography,  set  la 
motion  an  influence  which  will  change  ana  elevate  the  method  of  teaching  this  bnnek 
of  study  throughout  the  country. 


654  Broadway,  between  Bleecker  and  Bond  Streets. 

New   York. 

dreulan  (82  pages)  of  Testimonialb  sent  f^ee  to  any  addroM.  It-t4t 


Guyot's  Geographioal   Text  Books. 


<i*i- 


P  It  I  M:  A.  I&  Y  ; 

Or,  Introdaclloii  to  the  Stadj  of  Geosrapli7* 

1  volume,  quartOj  with  maps  and  numeroti8  engravings.    Price  90  cents  net  • 

This  book  is,  Am  it"  title  ltnlic\atoj*.  an  *Mntroduf»tion  to  the  stii.ly  of  googriphy,"  for 
young  ^»ejnnerH.  It  i.M  dc^ifjncd — Ixt.  To  fill  the  mind  of  the  yonni?  with  vivid  pic- 
ture?! »)f  nuture  in  »uch  re^ioiiM  of  the  glube  t\9  inuy  be  oonnidcred  ffre;it  Keot^ra|ihiCiil 
type**.  2d.  To  give  trie  pnf'il  :i.s  correct  ooneeptions  ft8  pos>'iMe  of  the  k'Mding  geo- 
graphionl  form**  of  land  uiid  water,  wiih  the  terms  by  wliioh  they  are  de-^igfuitea,  in 
order  iliat  when  he  uses  thesf  term-*  they  may  have  a  distinct  mo:uiin>(  uttiu-fied  to 
ea'fn.  3o.  To  ^ve  him  an  uletx  of  representing  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  by 
mitp'-',  thus  prepuring  him  to  make  the  niH[)  it  elf  a  ♦»pe<"iR"  ohject  of  stuily,  as  he  must 
do  in  the  next  grade.    4th.     To  awaken  a  <lesire  forfutiire  study. 

To  ■  ccompli!*h  this  purpose,  the  autrior  ha-*  made  iiMeof  a  MenV-.-  of  familiar  sketches, 
told  in  >impl«  I:ii!;iua2c.  whu'h  are  oil  ;j1  tt*»d  to  awaken  th**  im  igination  of  the  chil- 
dren, quicken  their  curiot^ity,  and  maintain  their  mterestio  the  study. 

The  Intermediate  Geo^apby. 

1  volume^  guariOy  with  26  maps  and  numerous  illusiraiions.  Price  $1.25  neL 

This  book  contains — 1st.  Thfl  study  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  in  brief,  concise  sen- 
tences, with  out'stions.  2d.  Form  and  nature  of  continents  and  l»CMt  on  of  their 
countries,  witn  map  studies  and  diagrams  for  drawing  maps  of  the  continents.  3d. 
Phyr«ic:d  and  poliiicsl  geogrtphy  of  ilie  United  States,  with  map  studies,  and  diagrams 
for  drawing  maps  of  the  several  State-*  in  Hections.  The  entire  book  is  wi  itt<'ti  in  brief, 
compact  Henten«*es,  and  IS  provided  thoroughly  with  queMtioiis;  and,  while  it  covers 
the  ground  sufTicinntly  for  intermediate  cliu^ses,  ii  is  specially  de»  gaed  fta  a  stepping 
stooe  to  the  study  of  Quyot's  Conimcn  School  Geography. 

Common  School  Geography. 

In  one  royal  quarto  volume^  with  numerous  illusiraiions. 

Containing  twenty-three  maps,  of  which  Ave  are  double  page  mups,  engraved  in  the 
higliest  style  of  the  art,  colored  politically  and  physically,  embracing  also  diagrams 
for  the  coubtruction  of  maps  of  each  continent.    Piice  Sl.WJ  net. 

Thif*  book  embraces  a  minute  and  dct*iiled  study  of  each  man:  a  full  description  of 
theg«'neral  physical  chaiiicter  of  each  coiument;  its  vegetable  and  animal  life;  the 
nu*es  of  men  wiiich  inhabit  it,  and  the  Slates  into  which  it  is  divided. 

The  i«tud^  of  the  continents  is  preceded  by  a  series*  of  introductorv  lepsona,  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  the  arrangement  of  tne  continents  and 
oce  *n^,  together  with  definitions  of  the  dilfereni  natural  Jlivisions  of  land  and  water 
found  upon  its  su"  face ;  the  ditferent  varieties  of  land  surface ;  the  character  and  uses 
of  the  inland  waters;  and  the  leading  rebourcesof  civilized  life. 

At  the  conclu.sion  of  the  stu  ly  of  the  continents,  their  Slates  and  Nations,  which 
constitutes  the  body  of  the  work,  is  a  second  and  fuller  course  ot  lessons  on  the 
United  States,  introduced  especially  for  the  use  of  ihose  pupils  who  will  noi  continue 
tlie  subject  of  study  Ijevond  the  common  school  g^aile.  Ttie  book  is  coDCluded  with 
a  course  of  lessons  on  Mathematical  or  Astronomical  Geography. 

Common  School  Geography— Teachers'  Edition. 

With  fall  instractions  and  examples  for  teaching  the  book,  lessoo  by  lesson,  through- 
out the  entire  work.    Price  82  OU. 

Any  of  the  above  books  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price. 

A  Circular  (32  pages)  of  Testimonials,  and  Ulustrafed  Descriptive 

Catalogue  of  our  publications^  sent  free  of  postage  to  any  address^  on  appli- 

cation. 

CHAS.  SCBIBNER  ft  CO ,  Publishers, 

654  Broadway,  lHew  York. 
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THe  American  Educational  Series. 


The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  hooks — the  emphatic  commenda- 
tions of  hundreds  of  the  hest  teachers  of  the  country,  who  have  tested 
them  in  the  class  room,  and  know  whereof  the  affirm,  amply  attest  their 
real  merits,  and  fully  commend  them  to  general  favor,  and  the  confidence 
of  every  thorough  and  practical  teacher. 


TJNIOnsr   READERS. 

The  matter  and  illustrations   in  this  series  are  entirely  new,  and  unsar- 
passed  hy  any  other  similar  series  published,  in  variety  and  adaptation. 


Robinson's     Complete     Mathematical     Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  is  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  the  kind,  hy  one  author,  published  in  this  country. 

The  Hetrie  System  of  Weights  and  Measares. 

Pull,  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  business  men,  will  be  added 
to  the  future  editions  of  Kobinson's  Budiments,  Practical  and  Higher 
Aritmetics.  There  will  also  be  inserted  in  Per  Centage,  in  the  Higher 
Arithmetic,  several  pages  on  the  different  United  States  Securities.  Bundf, 
Treasury  Notes,  Gold  Investments,  Currency,  &c.,  with  practical  ex- 
amples. This  chan^e  and  addition  will  net  interfere  in  the  use  of  the 
book  with  previous  editions  of  the  same. 

The  Metric  System  and  the  aforementioned  improvement  in  Percent- 
age, will  also  be  bound  in  pamphlet  form,  containing  about  47  12ma 
pages,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

KerPs  New    Series  of  Grammars. 

Unaurpassed  in  Simplicity,  Clearness,  Research,  and  Practice!   Utility 

"Webster's  Scliool  Dictionaries. 

These  popular  school  dictionaries  having  been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
eztensivelv  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Defini- 
tion and  Pronunciation,  and  as  the  best  dictionaries  in  use,  are  respect- 
fully commended  to  teachers  and  others.  They  are  much  more  exten- 
sively Bold  and  used  than  all  others  combined. 


SPENOERIAN  COPY  BOOKS. 

Used  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  Statea. 
Officially  adopted  and  used  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Taught  m  all  the  Commercial  Colleges.  Also,  Wells'  Natural  Science, 
Wilson's  Histories,  Fasquelle'^  French  Series,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book- 
Keeping,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Mantilla's  Spanish  Readers,  Brad- 
bury B  School  Music  Books,  etc.,  etc. 

Teachers  and  ichool ofDcert  are  Invited  to  edrrespond  wtth  ui  freely,  and  to  e^fi4 
for  oar  Deioritotlve  Catalogne  and  Circular,  which  will  be  promptly  aent  opoa 
application.    ]0'I<iberal  terms  g Iveo  on  hooka  farniahed  for  ezamlnatloD  or  Intio- 

dttCtiOD. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISOK*,  PHINNBY.  BLAKEMAK  ft  CO 

M.  B.  BAKNARD,  Agent,  Louiaville,  sy. 
it^ti; 


THE   LITTLE     CHIEF, 

A  DAT-SCHOOL  MONTHLT, 

Of  sixteen  double-column  pagea,  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  and 

BEAUTIFUtlV  llWSTRaTHO. 

THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  com- 
panion and  counselor  of  the  young,  and  Itihors  to  instil  into  their  minds  a 
love  for  the  things  that  are  true,  boneei,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.     To  this  end  it  contains 

Poeww,  Stories  ^Letters;  Dialogues,  Declamations  ^  Songs; 
GameSy  Charades^  EnigwaSy  Puzzles  ^  Problems. 

T  E  Pt  31  S  ♦ 

One  copy,  one  year $  75 

Three  copies,  one  year. 2  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 3  00 

Larger  clubs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cent?  for  each  subscriber. 

For  $1  75  we  will  send  one  copy  of  "The  Little  Chief,"  andonecopy  of 
the  "  Indiana  School  Journal." 

To  those  who  will  act  as  Agents,  we  ofter  the  following 

1.    For  a  club  of  five,  one  extra  copy  of  the  "  Little  Chief." 

For  a  club  of  ten.  ''  Tanjjlewuod  Tales,''  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Haw* 
thorne;  or,  if  prLferre<l,  "  Graded  Schools,"  by  Wells.  Price  of  either  $1.25. 

3.  For  a  club  of  fifteen,  "  Ked  Letter  Days,"  by  Gail  Hamilton,  or  the 
''Indiana  School  Journul''  one  year.     Price  of  either,  $1  50. 

4-  For  a  club  of  twenty-five,  the  '*  Flower  People,''  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  and  "Stories  of  Many  Lands,"  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or  "Bar- 
nard's Object  Lessons.''     Price  of  either,  $2  50. 

6.  Eor  a  club  of  fifty,  Carltrm's  three  Celeprated  Juvenile  Works — 
«*  My  Days  and  Nights  on  the  Battle  Field,"  "Following  the  Flag,"  and 
""Winning  his  Way."  Priee  of  each  $1  50;  or,  in  place  of  these,  if  de- 
Bired,  a  Bound  Volume  of  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Education.  Price, 
$4   50. 

6.  For  a  club  of  one  hundred,  a  copy  of  Webster's  or  Worcester's 
"Unabridged  Dictionary.     Price  $12  00. 

In  addition  to  the  above  premiums,  we  will  give  to  the  person  sending 
138  the  largest  club  before  the  first  of  February,  1867,  a  copy  of  either  of 
the  Dictionaries. 

We  also  ofier  the  following  premiums  for  the  largest  club'),  sent  before 
the  1st  of  July,  1867 : 

For  the  largest  club,  a  Portable  Melodeon,  price $iOO  00 

For  the  next  largest  club,  the  Teacher's  Library 30  70 

For  the  third  largest  club,  a  Rosewood  Guitar 18  00 

For  the  fourth   largest  club,  Worcester's  or  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary 12  00 

Subscribers  need'notall  be  at  the  same  office,  nor  sent  at  the  same  time* 

Address 

DOWLIKG  A  BHORTBIDGE,  Pnbllshen. 

13-2-tf  Indianapolis  Indiana. 


.rusTt^  f»xj:Bm!!$H.K:x>. 


•  ♦> 


Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bst 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlesdr 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

Itjs  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impair 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  of 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers. 


!•♦»■ 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray*s  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTBBISTICS. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  Imag 
all  basod  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulatasi 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straigkt  Line  Ktd 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head. 
and  not  scattered  throuph  several  chapters  or  books. 

8.  Numerous  applications  of  the  prtncipUa  to  common  things,  calculated  to  ia- 
crease  ihe  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exerciser  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  glvinf 
him  Uie  same  advantage  in  working — in  pracHaal  drill  operaiumt — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  hy  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Rat's  Nkw 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra,  86 
cents ;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  eents  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  mNKLE, 

—  CINCINHTATT.  OSdO. 


A.  ivE^v  te:x:i.vi3ook:. 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAfS  RUDIMim  OP  ARITHMETIC, 

CONTAININa 

A   FULL   PRESENTATION 

OF    T  H  K 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


»♦< 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  ^ctical 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Menial  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Eules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES^ 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analysis 
arc  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  ezamio- 
ation,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  (3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SABGENT.  WILSON,  k  iJUHCLE, 

OZNOINNATI.    O. 


THE  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 


To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 


Clear;  thoroash;  eomprehensiTe ;  logically  arranged ;  well  mded;  sapplied  wA 
a  great  variety  oTexamples ;  exact  in  their  definitiona ;  brief  in  Uieir  mles ;  ooDdenaed 
and  Rearching  in  iheir  analysis ;  up  to  the  times ;  teach  the  methods  actoally  nsed  ij 
businessmen;  oblige  the  pupil  to  think  in  sniteof  himself';  fit  the  learner  forik* 
counting  room  as  no  other  series  does ;  the  only  books  that  a  progroasiTe  teacher  oa 
afford  to  use  ;  perfect  text  books ;  with  no  defects.  8uch  is  the  verdict  pronouncfvl  by 
teachers  on  our  new  Arithmetics.  Such  are  the  features  that  make  them  superior  w 
all  others,  and  are  introducing^  them  into  schools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Anttimetics  that  recogoim  the  great  financial  changes  of  the  lan 
five  years,  the  increaoe  in  prices,  the  difference  between  go'd  and  currency,— thst  de- 
scribe the  different  classes  of  U.  S.  Securities,  and  show  the  eomparatlTe  results  of 
investments  in  them. 

Quackenbos's  Arithmetics  (the  whole  s<)rie8-or  indlvidaal  books)  are  pronoonced  the 
best  ever  published,  by  such  eminent  educators  as 

JOHN.  G.  HARKNESS,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  Stele  Normal  School. 

E.  D.  KINGS  LET,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Oolumbaa,  O. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  High  School,  Bdgartown,  Masa. 

U.  SMART,  Principal  Classical  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HENRY  W.  FAY,  Principal  Classical  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

J.  C.  RIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lawrenoeborg,  Ind. 

J.  M.  GODBEY,  Principal  Academy,  Eagle  Biills,  N.  0. 

REV.  J.  H.  BRlTNNER,  President  Hiwassee  College.  Tenn. 

C.  HOIXOMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
ALFRED  KIRK,  Prmcipal  Third  District,  Columbus,  O. 
W.  R.  COOGAN,  Principal  Academy,  Oraytown.  Tex. 

D.  MoMURRAY,  Principal  of  Academy,  Union vtlle,  Iowa. 

C.  M.  BARROWS,  Principal  Classical  School,  Walpole,  Hitsa. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  President  Hillsboro  (O.)  Female  College. 


AN  ENGLISH  GBAMMAB,  -  -  -  H  90 

FIB8T  BOOK  IN  GBAMMAB,  -  .      0  80 

These  books  make  thorough  grammarians  with  hsJf  the  labor  to  the  teaeher  T«<|nirH 
by  any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  praetieal,  boldintbe^ 
reforms,  make  the  learning  of  giiunmar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  gnunmar  a  posiUts 
pleasure.  Such  is  the  tesumony  of  our  besi  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letten  ia  sar 
Circular,  where  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

Primary  History  United  States,  for  Beginners,        -       H 
Illustrated  School  History  U.  8.,  brought  down  to  1866, 62. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  recently  adopted  for  their  Com- 
mon Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  oooks,  Onarkenbos^s  Aritbmetin, 
Onunmars,  Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Anthmetioa  are  also  otk^akj 
adopted  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grammar  br  ite 
States  of  Maryland  and  Oilifomia,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charleaton*  Golumbos^  sad 
hundreds  of  other  places. 

Wb  maH  tpedmen  eopiee  of  these  Standard  Booke  to  mm  Tbodksr  or  aduA  Ogbur  am  rt' 
eeSpt^ffone-ha^f  the  above  prieee.  A  earful  examinatiom  U  att  vnaek.  Wl^mee  vjerior  boott 
when  thebeet  are  wUhM  riaehf 

WknforabU  TTenmB  made  far  Mnirodmciiam. 

Address,  D.  AFFIillTON  ft  Oo„  FabllBhen, 

44»  *  44»  Broadway,  New  York. 

Or,  QUO.  H.  TWI88,Tr»vollns  Agent, 

lS-«.tf.  OoTambus.  Ohio. 


A.    IVE^V    'rEXI^-HOOIi. 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAT'S  RCDllUMTS  OF  ARITHMITIC, 

« 

CONTAININO 

A  FULL   PRESENTATION 

O  b'   T  H  E 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


*♦» 


This  work  is  designed  for  beginners  in  tlie  study  of  iictical 
Arithmetic.  It  combineft  Menial  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  fully  of  the  Fundamental  Eules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in*America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  the 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES^ 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very  simple  system,  destined,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  to 
present  each  subject  in  one  form  only.  The  Models  of  Analysis 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  lucid;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON,  k  HUHCLE, 

CINCINNATt,    O 


THE    HEW    NOVELTT    UICBOSCOFE. 

PATENTED  HAT  24,  1864. 
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WASHING 

<  > 


> 

SIroiV,  Simple  and  Fraeticat.  It  is  a  Squerzing  Haehbt 
warrauted  not  to  injure  clothing  ;  geared  to  give  aixHtrokea  of  Ibe  ptnoT 
•n  for  one  turn  of  the  bandia,  and  150  turns  of  which  will  wuk 
thorough);  the  bulk  of  »ix  to  twelve  ehirta,  aucording  to  the  site  of  it» 
Hacbine  used.  A  girl  or  boy  can  opcmla  it,  and  «x  yean  eiperiMm 
provaa  tho  Nonpareil  to  be  the  only  washing  machine  made  which  itan* 
thetest  of  time  and  use.  It  is  unapproachable  for  Speed,  Power  is* 
EfFectiveneBB.  AQENT^  WAXTED-Svai  for  frMdeuriptirgdnjakiitB 

OAKI.ET   A   KEATIKG, 


THE   LITTLE     CHIEF, 

A  DAY-SCHOOL  MONTHLY. 

Of  sixteen  double-oolunan  pages,  printed  on  fine  book  paper,  and 

BHAUTIFUtlV  IlLUSTaaTEO. 

THE  LITTLT8  CHIEF  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  com- 
panion and  counselor  of  tlie  joursg,  nnd  Inbor-j  lo  instil  inln  their  minds  a 
love  for  the  thing?  thut  are  t^m^  boin*fii,  jiisi,  puiv.  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.    To  this  end  it  contains 

Poenis^  Stories  ^  Letters;  Dialogues,  Declamations  Jj-  Songs; 
GameSy  Churades,  EnicinniSy  Viu^les  ^  Problems. 

rr  s  K.  3j:  'H  • 

One  copy,  one  year $  75 

Three  copies,  one  year 1  00 

Five  copies,  one  year..   3  00 

Larger  clubs  at  the  rate  of  sixty  cents  for  each  subscriber. 

For  $1  75  we  will  send  one  copy  of  "  The  Little  ChKjf,"  and  onecopy  of 
the  "  Indiana  School  Journal." 

To  those  who  will  act  as  Agents,  we  offer  the  following 

P  R  Ii:  SJL  X  U  31  S  :     , 

1.     For  a  club  of  five,  one  extra  copy  of  the  "  Little  Chief" 

For  a  club  of  ten,  "  Tanglew«.)od  Tules,"  for  boy«  and  girU,  by  Haw- 
lliorne ;  or,  if  preferred,  "  Graded  Sehoijls,"  by  Wella.  Price  of  either  $1.25. 

3.  For  a  club  of  fifteen,  "  Red  Letter  Days,"  by  Gail  Hamilton,  or  the 
''Indiana  School  Journal"  oije  year.     Price  of  either,  $1  50. 

4.  For  a  club  of  twenty-five,  the  **  Flower  People,"  by  Mrs.  Horace 
Mann,  and  "Stories  of  Many  Lands,"  by  Grace  Greenwood;  or  *'Bar- 
nard's  Object  Lessons."     Price  of  either,  $2  50. 

6.  Eor  a  club  of  fifty,  Carlton's  three  Celeprated  Juvenile  Works — 
"My  Days  and  Nights  o'n  the  Battle  Field,"  "Following  the  Flag,"  and 
"  Winning  his  Way."  Price  of  each  $1  50;  or,  in  place  of  these,  if  de- 
sired, a  Bound  Volume  of  the  '<  American  Journal  of  Education.  Price, 
$4  50. 

6.  Por  a  Ciub  of  one  hundred,  a  copy  of  Webster's  or  Worcester's 
Unabridged  Dictionary.     Price  $12  00. 

In  addition  to  the  above  premiums,  we  will  give  to  the  person  sending 
UB  the  largest  club  before  tne  first  of  February,  1867,  a  copy  of  either  of 
the  Dictionaries. 

We  also  ofier  the  following  premiums  for  the  largest  clubs,  sent  before 
the  Ist  of  July,  1867  : 

For  the  largest  club,  a  Portable  Melodeon,  price $100  00 

For  the  next  largest  club,  the  Teacher's  library 30  70 

For  the  third  largest  club,  a  Rosewood  Guitar: 18  00 

For  the  fourth  largest  club,  Worcester's  or  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary 12  00 

Sttbecribers  need|not  all  be  at  the  same  ofi&ce,  nor  sent  at  the  same  time 

Address 

DeWIING  ii  SHORTRIDOB,  Pnblisliers. 

lft-»-tf  Indianapolis  Indiana. 


The  American  Educational  Series. 

The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  books — the  emphatic  con^menda- 
tions  of  hundreds  of  the  beat  teachers  of  the  country,  who  have  tested 
them  in  the  class  room,  and  know  whereof  the  affirm,«amply  attest  their 
real  merits,  and  fully  commend  them  to  general  faror,  and  the  oonfidenoe 
of  every  thorough  and  practical  teacher. 


UlSIIOISr   REA^DERS. 

The  matter  and  illustrations  in  this  series  are  entirely  new,  and  unsur- 
passed by  any  other  similar  series  published,  in  variety  and  adaptation. 


Robinson's     Complete     Mathematical     Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additiona  recently  made,  is  the  most  com- 
plete  series  of  the  kind,  by  one  author,  published  in  this  country. 

The  Metrie  ystem  of  Weights  Mid  Measures. 

Full,  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  businosts  men,  will  be  added 
to  the  future  editions  of  Robinson's  Rudiments,  Practical  and  Higher 
Aritmetics.  There  will  also  be  inserted  in  Per  Centage,  in  the  Higher 
Arithmetic,  several  pa^es  on  the  different  United  States  Securities,  Bonds, 
Treasury  Notes,  Gol<i  Investments,  Currency,  &c.,  with  practical  ex- 
amples. This  change  and  addition  will  not  interfere  in  the  use  of  the 
book  with  previous  editions  of  the  same. 

The  Metric  System  and  the  aforementioned  improvement  in  Per  Cent- 
age,  will  also  be  bound  in  pamphlet  form,  containing  about  47  12mo. 
pages,  and  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

KerPs  New    Series  of  Grammars, 

Unsurpassed  in  Simplicity,  Clearness,  Researoh,  and   Practicel  Utility 

"Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

These  popular  school  dictionaries  having  been  thoroughly  revised,  and 
extensively  regarded  as  the  standard  authority  in  'Orthography,  Defini- 
tion and  Pronunciation,  and  as  the  best  dictionaries  in  use,  are  respect- 
fully commended  to  teachers  and  others.  They  are  much  more  exten- 
sively  sold  and  used  than  all  others  combined. 


P  ENCE  RIAN  C  OPT  BOOKS. 

Used  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the'  United  States. 
Officially  adopted  and  used  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Taught  in  all  the  Commercial  Colleges.  Also,  'Wells'  Natural  Science 
"Wilson's  Histories,  Fasquelle'««  French  Series,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book- 
Keying,  Wbodbury's  German  Series,  Mantilla's  Spanish  Beaden^  Brad- 
bury s  School  Music  Books,  etc^  etc. 

Toacbers  mad  sehool  ofllcers  are  lnr1t«<l  to  edrraipond  with  as  freely,  and  to  ueni 
for  oar  Deteripthre  CaUlogue  and  Ciroalar*  wbtcb  will  h%  prompily  sent  vpot 
application.  Ijj* Liberal  terms  ^von  on  books  famlahed  f^r  examination  or  Intro- 
dnotlon. 

Address  tho  Pablisbers, 

IVION,  PHINNEY.  BLAKEMAN  ft   CO 

^    M.  B.  BABN  ABD,  Agent,  LouUyilla,  Ky. 
i«-«-tt 


APPROVED   SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E-   H.   BXJTXiBH   SC   00-, 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCBKiiL^s  First  Libsons  in  Gkoorapht.  For  yoaair  child r«D.  Desifrned  as  ftn 
Introd action  to  tiie  aathor^s  Primary  Geog^raphy .    With  maps  and  eni^raviDi^. 

MiTCHiLL^s  Niw  Primary  Gboorapbt.  lliu«trated  by  Twenty  colored  Maps,  and 
One  Handred  Eofravln^.  Designed  as  a^ introduction  to  the  New  Intermediate 
Geography. 

MiTCHKLL*g  Naw  iNTBRxaDiATB  Gso«aAPHT.  Pof  the  use  of  Schools  and  Aeade* 
roiaa.    Illustrated  by  twenty-three  copper-plate  Maps  and  numerous  enf  ravines* 

MiTonvLL^M  Nkw  School  Gboorapht  and  Atlas.  A  system  ofModern  G<">irraphy — 
Physical .  Political  and  Descriptive,  tllustrated  by  Two  Hundred  Logravings, 
and  accompanied  by  a  new  Atlat  of  Forty-four  oopper-piate  Maps. 

MiTcaaLL^s  Naw  AnCiBNx  Gsooraphy.    Ad  entirely  new  work,elesaotly  illustrated. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES ;  Old  Sebibs. 

New  edition §•  revised  te  date,  are  published  aa  usual. 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES.      ' 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Ristort  er  thr  United  Statrs. 

Goodricb's  Ajmrrican  ChildHi  Pictorial  Histort  09  thr  United  Statbr. 

GoooRioB^s  Pictorial  Bistort  or  BaeLANO. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Histort  or  Rom  a. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  or  Grrrcr. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  or  Franor. 

Goodrich's  Parlrt'b  GeHaoB-9cHooL  History  or  ma  World* 

Goodrich's  Piotorxal*Katural  Hirtort* 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  Preparation,  and  will  be  published  in  the  autumn,  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF 
PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHYailustratedby  a  larfre  number  of  Copper  Plate  Maps, 
eoc^raved  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  from  original  drawings,  aad  from  the  maps  of 
Pelerman,  Keith  Johnston  and  others,  and  by  one  hundred  Intereattng  wood-euts, 
principally  from  natu  al  obieots.  By  John  Brooklesby,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Trlnitv  College,  Hartford,  Gonneetlcnt;  author  of  **  Lessons  on  Meteorology,"  and 
'^  Bleraents  of  Aatronomy."  Designea  to  accompany  Mttohell's  New  Series  of 
Geographies. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Deetgned  to  accompany  Mitchell's  New  School  Geographies,  carefully  eomptledapd 
dasiwn  by  A.  Von  Steinwehr. 

These  Maps,  seven  in  anmber,  are  of  a  eonvenlent  size,  and  clearly  and  fully  re* 
present  the  Political  Boundaries,  Mountain  Systems,  River  Coarses,  Plateaus  and 
Flmins  of  the  earth.  They  are  believed  to  bo  more  accurate  than  any  Wall  Mapsnow 
pnblished,  and  wlli  be  furnished  at  a  price  not  exceeding  Ten  Dollars  a  set. 

A  brief  MANUAL  or  KKY,  prepared  by  A.  Von  Stelnwehr,  will  be  Issued  with  the 
]f  aps,  containing  sueh  matter  a«  will  luliy  Illustrate  the  Maps. 

School  Teachers,  and  friends  of  education  in  general,  who  are  destions  of  Intro* 
daclng  or  examining  any  o'  the  above  works,  are  respeetftilly  lovited  to  address, 

E.  H.  BtTTLEB  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

19-T-9I  137  Soatla  FonrUi  BtrMt,PhUMl«lplUA. 


MODEL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


FEOF.  ABNOLD  GUYOT'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SERIES. 

Upwards  of  1011,000  Copies  already  sold. 


"  Incompambly  superior  to  any thiDjt  published."    Prof.  AoASsn. 
**  ODe  of  the  ablest  Phyaioal  Geographers  in  the  world.*'— Prof.  J.  H.  Dana. 
*' Greatly  superior  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published.''— Prof.  Jossra  Ubbt. 
**  Thorough,  systematic  and  exhauative."  >-Prof.  Gbo.  M.  Gaob. 
**  They  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  era."— Prof.  W.  J.  Rolfs. 
**  We  take  Guyot  as  our  guide,  and  use  hia  book.*'— Prof.  Sasboui  TnnxT. 
**  They  stand  alone  in  coneeptton  and  execution."— Hon.  E.  B.  Wmrx. 
*'  Philosophical  and  accurate;  simple  and  attractive.**- ReT.  G.  B.  Nobtbbop. 
**  It  is  the  only  system  worthy  of  the  name.**— Prof.  W.  H.  Paymb. 
**  I  believe  in  them.*'— Hon.  Ansoii  Smtth. 

**  Unqueetionably  the  beet  Text  Books.**- Prof.  Thos.  W.  Hasyxt. 
**  No  book  of  the  kind  worthy  of  being  compared  to  it.**— Prof.  E.  A.  E/nxMm. 
**  It  ataods  the  practical  test  of  the  school  room  admirably.**— Prof.  R.  Eswabbs. 
"Should  be  unwilling  to  exchange  it  fbr  any  other  work  extant.**— Prof.  8.  H. 
Pbael. 
Abundantly  satisliMtory.**- Prof.  Bdwaxo  Gohamt. 
**  The  best  Geography  with  which  I  am  acquainted.' *—Prof.  J.  8.  Cnur. 
**  I  congratulate  the  100,000  children  of  Verment  upon  the  adoption  of  theae  books 
in  our  schools.- Hon.  J.  8.  Adaxb,  Sec.  Board  of  Edooation,  Vk 


ti 


The  immense  demand  which  has  arisen  for  Ouyot's  Geographksal  Text  Books  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  since  their  publication,  isa  anfflcienteTiaenoethatan  improTe- 
ment  on  the  old  plan  of  Geographical  teaching  was  needed.  No  other  aeries  of  Geog- 
raphies ever  Issued  in  this  country,  have  received  so  universally  the  indorsement  of 
the  leading  eduoatore  of  the  day ;  and  that  Prof.  Guyot  has  in  theae  books  taUy  m«t 
the  requirements  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  we.  have  overwhelming  evidence  m  the 
nnmberless  testimonials  which  are  constantly  pohring  n)H>n  us  from  all  quartern.  Id 
every  section  of  the  country  the  publication  of  this  series  of  books,  and  the  new  system 
they  represent,  was  hailed  with  delight,  which  has  hightened  into  enthusiasm,  when 
the  oooks  have  come  under  examination  and  mto  use.  The  actual  test  of  the  school 
room  has  proven  that  these  hooka  are  eminently  practical,  and  that  Prof.  Guyot  has, 
by  this  wondeHhl  advance  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  Geography,  set  ia 
motion  an  influence  which  will  change  and  elevate  the  method  of  teaching  this  tmadk 
of  study  throughout  the  eountry. 

OHABLES  SGBIBNEB  &  00., 

PUBLISHERS. 

054  BroaSway,  between  Bleeeker  and  Bond  Streets, 


Oirculara  (82  pages)  of  Testimonials  sent  free  to  any  address.  12-€  2t 


THE 


AMEEICAN 


SCHOOL  &  COLLEGE  TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED  By 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

4:7  and  49  Greene  Street,  New   York. 


•  ♦• 


The  large  and  increasing  sale  of  these  boolcs — the  emphatic  commendations  of 
hundreds  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  countrj  who  have  Usitd  them  in  the  dass-room^ 
and  knovo  whereof  they  affirm,  amply  attest  their  real  meriia^  and  fally  commend 
them  to  general  favor,  and  the  confidence  of  every  thorough  and  practical  teacher. 

Among  the  leading  and  most  popular  boola  of  the  above  Series,  the  following 
may  be  named,  viz. : 

TJINriON^    READERS. 

By  0.  W.  SASDEBS,  A.  M.,  and  J.  IT.  MoELLI(K)TT,  LKD. 

The  Union  JReciders  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders' 
'Readers*  They  are  entirely  new  in  maUer  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  pre- 
pared with  great  care ;  no  time,  labor  or  expense  having  been  spared  to  make  them 
eqTMl,  if  not  superior  to  the  very  best  Series  in  use. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  the  books  of  this  Series  conform  entirely  to 
Wkrster's  Nkwly  I1J.DSTRATED  AND  REVISED  QuARTO  DICTIONARY,  recently  published. 

PRIMARY  HAND  CARDS,  6  in  a  set. 
PRIMARY   SCHOOL  CHARTS,   large,   for  the 

School-room,  8  Kos.  on  four  cards. 
PICTORIAL  PRIMER,  beautifully  illustrated. 
PRIMARY   SPELLER. 


NEW  SPELLER,  DEHNER  and  ANALYZER. 
UNION  SPELLER. 


UNION  READER,  Number  One,  96  pp. 
UNION  READER,  Number  Two,  208  pp. 
UNION  READER,  Number  Three,  264  pp. 
UNION  READER,  Number  Four,  408  pp. 
UNION  READER,  Number  Five,  480  pp.  • 
UNION  READER,  Number  Six,  600  pp. 
ANALYSIS  OF  EMGUSH  WORDS. 


*  Thin  iw  a  new  and  Buperlor  book,  jutt  pubUthtd^  as  an  Intermediate  Reader,  between  the 
Union  Fonrth  and  the  formn-  Union  Fifth  Header ;  the  latter  having  its  title  changed  to  "  Thr 
ShHorieaJ^  cnr  Unum  Sixth  Meafier.** 


•  ♦  • 


Kerl's  New^  Series  of  Graii\ir\ars. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis, 
for  freshness,  scientific  method  and  practical  utility,  this  Series  of  English  Gram- 
mars is  unrivalled  by  any  other  yet  pablished.    The  Series  consists  of— 

Kerl's  First  Lessons  in  Grammar.    A  book  for  Beginners,  and  intro- 
ductory to  the  Common-School  Grammar. 

Kerl's  Com^non- School  Grammar.    A  thorough,  complete,  and  practical 
wuric  for  Common-Schools  and  Academies. 

Kerl's  Comprehensive  Chrammar.    To  be  used  as  a  hook  of  rrference, 

^^0^ Kerl's  Grammars  are  fast  becoming  the  leading  standard  Text-books 
oa  the  l^iUglisli  language,  and  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  very  large  circulation, 
being  already  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Nbw  York  Grrr,  Boston,  Ca.mbbidok,  New 
Havkn,  Baltimore,  Washdyoton  CrrT,  St.  Louis,  Ohioa.oo,  Milwattkie,  Grakd 
Rafids.  Davenport,  Lowell,  Nkw  Bedford,  Fall  RrvEB,  Bridobfobt,  Jbbsbt  Citt. 
WiLJCiKOTON  (Del.,)  Lexington  (Ky.,)  and  hundreds  of  smaller  towns,  and  prominent 
institutions  of.  learning  throughout  the  country. 


PUBLISHED   BY   IVISOX,   PHINNEY,   BLAKEMAN  &  CO. 


Robinson's  Complete  Mathennatical  Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  thus  Series  is  the  most 
complete,  scientific  and  practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  boob 
are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Pr.mary,  Intermediate,  €rrammar,  Normal  and  Hifk 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Colle^i^efl. 

Progressive  Table  Book,  {  Kew  Elementary  Algebra, 

Progressive  Primary  Arithmetic,  \  Kew  University  Algebra, 

Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  New  Geometry  and  Trigonomfitiy, 

Eudiments  of  Written  Arithmetic,  New  Analytical  Gkom.  and  Oonio  BeiL 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic,  i  New  Surveying  and  Navigation, 

Progressive  Higher  Arithmetic,  |  New  Diff.  and  Integ.  Galoulus, 

Arithmetical  Examples,  i  University  Astronomy. 


KEYS    to    the    ArWimeUcSf    Algebrcts.    Oeonwtries,    and    Survejfing,  art 
published  for  the  use  of  Teachers  only. 

Mobinson^s  Series ^  in  whole  or  in  part,  ^9s  oeen  adopted,  and  is  bov 
in  use,  m  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  Citt,  Trot,  ScHENBciADr,  UTiCi, 
SnuGusE,  Auburn,  Rochester,  Detroit,  Grand  Rapids,  Adrian,  Kalamazoo,  Avs 
Arbor,  Chicago,  Galesburo,  Rockford,  Joubtt,  Milwackie,  Madibok,  Jaxesthja, 
Ft.  Watne,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Winona,  St.  Anthony.  Davbnport,  Kkociz. 

BUKLINGTON,   ErIB,    LrXINOTON,    SpRINOFIBLD,    HaRTFORD,    MiDDLETOWN,    BRIDOEFOtr. 

Providence,  San  Francisco.  Mbupbis,  Nashville,  Savannah,  and  hundrtds  of  otber 
large  Cities,  Towns,  and  Literary  Institutions  in  all  the  States 

THE  METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  &  MEASURES, 

Fnll,  practical,  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  business  men,  has  been  added  ta 
Itobifisfni's  Rudiments f  JPracHcal  and  Higher  Arithmetics, 

There  has  been  aiso  inserted  in  Per  Centage,  in  the  Higher  ArUhmeHCf 
several  pages  on  the  different  kinds  of  27.  H.  S^cuiiiiMy  Bonds,  Trtastuy  JSoies,  Oak 
Investments,  Currency,  etc.,  with  Practical  Examples. 

This  change  and  addition  will  noc  interfere  in  the  use  of  the  book  with  previosi 

editions  of  the  same,  and  will  fully  meet  the  present  wants  of  the  Bchool^.  and  d 

business  men. 

'  It  Ib  one  of  the  best  methodical  inirodactiona  of  the  Metric  System  to  practice  in  the  ■ckoair 
room  that  we  have  seen.  The  others  are  mainly  deftcriptions  of  that  syatem  ;  this  is  the  trma 
itself,  as  far  aa  it  goes." — Pmntvivania  School  Journal. 

**  I  have  giren  your  work  in  the  Metric  System  a  hasty  examination,  and  am  Tery  much  piMSid 
with  it  It  is  by  far  the  clearest  and  most  practical  exposition  of  the  New  System  of  Weiirliis  ssd 
Measures  that  I  have  seen.'  — Nkwtok  JUteman,  fiupt.  of  Pub.  JtuL,  III*. 


Webster's  Sc]:\ool  Dictioi\aries. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  r?garrlofl  sis  the  only  National  Kiandard  autboricy 
in  Orthography  f  Definition,  and  I*ront€nciation»  At  least  FocB-rme 
of  ail  the  School  iiooks  published  in  this  country  own  Webster  as  their  standard: 
and  of  the  remainder,  few  acknowledge  any  standard. 


Webster's  Army  &  Navy  Pocket 

Dictionary, 
Webster's  Pocket  Dictioi\ary, 
Webster's  Prim.  School  Dictior\ary 


Webster's  High  School  Dictior\ary, 
Webster's  Academic  Dlctior\ary, 
Webster's    Couivting-House    Die- 


Webster's  Com.  School  Dictionary,  |       tior\ary. 


STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Nearly  every  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union  k* 
recommended  Webster's  Dictionary  in  the  strongest  terms.  Among  them  are  lta« 
of  Maivk,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusktts,  Rhode  Islilxd,  CossncnBBf, 
New  York.  New  Jbrsbt,  Pbnvbyj.vania.  Makylind,  Ohio,  Eiditvcit,  Iitoiixa 
^ijNOffl,  MiaaooRT,  MicmoAN,  Iowa.  Wisconsin,  Mtnnrsota,  Nowh  CiMua. 
Alabama,  California,  and  also  Cxs xnA^Tuxniy^hree  In  all. 
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WELLS'  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

These  workA  ombody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science,  excel  in  their  liicid 
stjie,  numerous  facts,  copious  illustrations  and  practical  applications  of  science  to 
the  arts  of  every-day  life,  and  are  indorsed  by  hundreds  of  eminent  and  succewful 
practical  Educators  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  abd  the  Pre^s. 

Science  of  Common  Things, 
NiMtural  JPhilosophy, 


JPrincipleft  of  Cliemistirf/, 
First  Principles  of  Geology. 


■•■♦■♦- 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  PACKARD'S 

BOOK-KEEPING  SERIES. 

These  books  are  beautifully  printed  in  colors  on  the  best  of  white  paper,  and 
ele^ntly  bound. 

Common  School  Edition^  High  Sch4>ol  Edition  9 

dmnting'House  Edition. 


-•♦  • 


WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  Series  of  Histories  is  the  roost  complete,  and 
the  most  perfectly  graded,  of  any  now  before  the  public. 

Primary  American  Ilistorj/. 

American  Hlstoiry.    Sliool  Edition. 

History  of  tlie  United  StMes.    ReTised. 

Outlines  of  General  History.    12mo. 

Outlines  of  General  Hist4>ry.    Lib.  Edition. 


•  ♦♦ 


Cotton's  Series  of  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published. 
The  Maps  are  all  drawn  on  a  xm^orm  system  cf  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 

CoUon's  Primer  of  Geography. 
Colton^s  Introductory  Geography. 
Cotton's  Modern  School  Geography. 
Cclion^s  American  School  Quarto  Geography. 


We  also  invite  attention  to  the  followin^j;  : 

O ray's  Botanical  Series.  \    Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series. 

FasqueUe's  French  Series.  j    American  DelnUer. 

Woo'Jbury's  German  Series.  ]     Goodlson's  Fhrawin^j  Book. 

Progressive  Spanish  Readers.  Scliool  Becords, 

Sill^H  Syntliesis  of  tlie  English  Voire  and  Action. 
Sentence. 

Bradbury's  School  Music  Books ^  etc.^  etc. 


■^ 


ViisLtmsM 


THE  MODEL  STVLE  AND  STAXDAJll>   SYSTEM. 

Officially  adopted  and  used  in  every  State  in  the  Union.    TiAn{;ht  in  ntnt-Untht  of  all  the  Sorma^ 
Schools,  and  ii^  uearly  all  the  Commercial  Colleges  iu  the  United  States. 

IN    FOUI\  DISTINCT  SEI^IKS. 


LADIES'    SERIES, 

Nos.  8  and  9. 


COMMON    SCHOOL    SERIES,        { 

Nos.  1,  %  3,  i  and  5.  I 

BUSINESS    SERIES  EXERCISE    SERIES, 

Nos.  6  and  7.        .  I  Xos.  10.  11  and  VI. 

These  New  Booki,  on  accoxmt  of  their  simpUeiti/^  arrangemmf^  (xceuraey,  trntformitf.  sad  nrita;. 
make  the  System  the  most  eany  to  teach  of  any  before  the  public. 

This  Sthtkm  is  offlci'illff  recommendfid  and  used  almogt.  fxchuiirdy  in  the  States  of  HxanBis. 
WiBOOHSiM,  MisHOUBZ.  lowA.  MiNKEsoTA,  WxsT  VmiuNiA  and  Nebraska  ;  more  than  any  ocber 
in  the  State*  of  Nkw  Yors,  Pknnrtlvania,  Ohio,  Ii.likoib,  Indiana.  It  is  largtly  u»td  iMrmfkm^ 
the.  erUirf.  South,  and  Im  rapidly  InoreaslnK. 

•♦» 


SPENCERIAI^  KEY 

For  the  nso  of  TEACHERS.    PUPILS,  and  PROFESSIONAL    PENMEN,  containing  mf 
and  terentf-Hx  pagos,  and  hundreds  of  lUustratloni.  is  now  ready. 


•  ♦■• 


Spencerian  Charts  of  Writing  and  Drawing, 

Sijfi  in  Numlter.    In  Siaee,  24  by  30  inchrg 

They  are  so  printed  as  to  present  Vie  appearance  of  SUPERIOR  BLACK  BOARC 
WRITING.     The  letters  can  be  seen  across  the  Sclwol  Boom, 


■•♦  • 


SPENCERIAN  DOUBLE  ELASTIC  STEEL  PENS. 

Theso  Pens  combine  elasticity  of  action  with  nmoothness  of  point  not  fonnd  on  other  Pcs^ 
and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  SWAN  QUILL  than  anvthing  hitherto  invented.  Thej 
are  nsed  in  all  the  principal  COMHEBCIAL  COLL£(>£S  in  the  United  Stoteii  and  are  proooooeed 
by  AccouMTANTR,  Tp.ArHKBS,  Ofticials,  and  Corrrspomdkktm,  the  Jieitt  JP«nii  JIfannfmeimrfd. 


•  ♦♦ 


The  nnderslffned  would  alao  call  the  attention  of  buyera  of  BooUit  nnd  St'Otion^rp  to  ^^ 
large  and  freHh  stock,  embracing  all  modern  Sc/ufol  nnd  CoUege  Tert^Jiookit,  tojtethM'Wik 
a  general  assortment  of  Hchool  and  Off.«ie  Stationery,  Blank  JBookm,  Speneeriif 
Xote,  Letter  and  Cap  J*apera,  which  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  at  the  lowest  market  pwe 

93^  Teach#»r8  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  ns  freely,  and  to  send  f«  <w 
l>RflOKipTEVE  GATALoatJK  AND  CiRCULAB,  whIch  Will  bo  promptly  sent  upon  application. 

Jg^  Liberal  Umu  ffiven  on  Booln  fumiffied  for  JEsamtna/ton  nr  IntroducUon. 
Address  the  Publishers, 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO. 


8.  C.  CRIGC8  A  CO. 

CHICAGO. 


47  Jt  dO  Greene  Street,  AVn-  Tork. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO. 

PHILADRIiPHXA. 


!If«  Gregory's  H^p  ®t  fine. 

A  Chart  c4  History  atKl  Chronology  for  Moderu  History,  both  Eu- 
ropean and  American.     Embracing  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and 
X9th  Centuries,  with  Genealogical  Tables  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany. 

This  Chart  accomplishes  for  the  study  of  History  what  the  introdaction  of  maps  did 
for  the  study  of  Geography.  It  is  literally  a  Map  of  Time,  presenting  the  Years  and 
Centuries  as  distinctly  before  the  eye  as  a  good  map  presents  Counties  and  States. 
Each  year  and  century  has  its  own  clearly  marked  place,  and  yet  the  arrangement  is  so 
simple  and  philosophical  that  a  child  can  easily  learn  to  read  it. 

The  different  Nationalities  are  represented  bv  the  different  Colors,  and  the  relative 
importance  of  events  by  different  sizes  and  kinas  of  type  ;  and  thus  the  eye  and  local  as- 
sociation are  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  memory.  It  will  be  found  almost  as  difficult  to 
forget  dates  learned  by  this  method  as  to  rrmemhtr  them  when  learned  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

Size  of  Map,  mounted  on  Muslin,  46  x  65  in.      Price  of  Map  and  Hand-Book,  f  7.00. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  HISTOBT  AND  OHBONOLOGT. 

This  Book  is  prepared  by  the  same  author,  and  fully  explains  the  Map,  giving  clear 
and  ample  directions  for  its  use. 
Pages,  192.  Price,  #1.25. 


Together  with  the  Map  of  Time,  the  most  perfect  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  the 
Hand-Book  affords  the  best  general  view  of  Modern  History  and  Chronology  extant — 
Edward  Egglcston* 

We  like  the  plan  of  this  book.  It  does  not  attempt  the  task  in  which  all  compilers 
fail,  because  it  is  an  impossible  one,  of  compressing  the  history  of  the  world  into  one 
readable  volxune,  but  proposes  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  skeleton  outline,  which  is  to 
acquire  flesh  and  blood  and  life  from  the  perusal  of  the  passages  referred  to  in  the  va> 
rious  standard  histories,  of  which  a  list  is  given  in  the  Introduction. — Mass,  Teacher. 

There  are  three  features  which  render  this  manual  superior  for  school  purposes,  to 
the  histories  commonly  in  use  :  ist.  The  selection  of  a  limited  portion  of  modern  time 
connected  immediately  with  the  present  age,  and  embracing  the  most  important  move- 
ments and  achievements  of  the  human  race ;  2d.  The  comparison  by  centuries,  of 
;  events  of  all  the  leading  countries  in  Europe  and  in  America*;  3d.  The  constant  refer- 
ence to  authorities  by  which  tlie  outline  of  dates  can  be  filled  in  by  the  teacher  or  pupil 
at  pleasure. — T%e  Ivation, 

I  have  seen  no  contributions  in  aid  of  this  most  interesting  and  instructive  depart- 
ment of  study  which  seem  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  as  Mr.  Gregory's  Map  and 
Hand-Book.— y\^'A?«  Batemati^  Sup,  Pub.  Inst,  III. 

They  seem  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  making  young  people  permanently 
familiar  with  the  principal  facts  of  history.     It  is  a  well  recognized  principal  in  the  sci- 
ence of  education  that  a  truth  which  the  mind  holds  by  any  two  of  its  powers  is  more 
•  strongly  held  than  if  there  were  but  one  faculty  employed  aoout  it.     He,  therefore,  who 
!  spreads  out  the  events  of  history  before  the  eye,  gives  the  mind  an  additional  hold  upon 
i  them.    And  when  it  is  remembered  that  facts  gained  through  the  sight  make,  for  the 
,:  most  part,  the  very  strongest  impression  upon  the  mind,  the  advantage  of  this  method 
1'  will  become  more  than  ever  apparent. — Rick*  Edwards^  Pres.  Ill,  Normal  University, 

I  have  examined  the  **  Hand-Book   of   History  and   Chronology,"  and   "Map  of 
I  TimCj!'  by  Dr.  pregory,  and  am  delighted  with  both.    They  would  have  saved  much 
I  valuable  time  to  me,  had  I  l)een  in  possession  of  them  many  yes^rs  ago.     They  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  everv-  student. —  T  A,  Parker^  Sup,  Pub,  Inst.^  Mo. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  you   have   published   Dr.  Gregory's   Historical   Chart.     I 

|j  have  been  present  several  times  when  he  has  lectured  on  the  subject  of  historv*,  at  the 

'  same  time  showing  the  use  of  this  chart  in  this  study.     I  feel  certain  that  the  chart  will 

furnish  most  valuable  aid  in  the  study  of  History. — O,  Hosford^  Sup,  Pub.  Inst.  Mick, 

Liberal  Terms  for  iNTRODucnoN. 


ADAMS,  BLACKMBB,  ft  LTOK,  Chieago,  m.  j| 


.1 


Lessons  in  Elocution*.       ': 

By  ALLEN  A.  GRIFFITH,  A.  M.  |; 

HE0OMMENDATION8:  j 

"  I  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  Elocutionists,  and  to  the  Teachers  and  Friends 
of  the  Public  Schools,  and  predict  for  it  a  wide  and  rapid  sale." 

Newton  Bateman,  Supt  PuK  Inst,  of  III. 
**  Prof.  Griffith  has  given  us  an  excellent  book.    He  has  exhibited  the  practica]  pria- 
ciplcs  of  the  art  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be  applied  with  much  ease  and  prccisioa." 

J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  III.  Industrial  Univefsity. 
"  I  cheerfully  and  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the  Teachers  of  this  State.'* 

John  G.  McMynn,  Supt  Pub.  Inst  of  Wi& 
"  I  have  met  with  no  work  upon  the  subject  which  seems  to  me  so  well  raktilatcd  to 
excite  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  students  of  this  Ix-autiful  art" 
Price,  ;^i.5o.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Supt  Normal  School,  Minn. 

THE  SUNDAT  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

A   LIVE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MONTHLY. 
A   HISW  SYSTKM    OF   IlVBTRr €Tl02f . 

The  Teacher  presents  each  month  a  lesson  for  each  Sablxith.    The  peculiar  featuvs  t 
of  these  lessons,  that  have  caused  them  to  be  received  with  such  marked  favor,  are  as 
follows : 

I..  A'oieSf  explaining  and  illustrating  the  lesson — condensed — drawn  from  the  best 
sources. 

2.  Stt^sthfis  to  TciuherSy  as  to  the  manner  of  giving  the  lesson  most  eflectively. 
Embraang  the  use  of  objects,  the  Superintendent's  blackboard  exercises,  the  adapta- . 
tion  of  the  lesson  to  the  Infant  Class,  and  hints  to  Bible  Class  I'eachers  where  they  are 
necessary. 

3.  The  Question  ^<it^r.— Four  pages  of  the  Teacher  are  devoted  to  the  Question  Paper, 
consisting  of  a  Scripture  Lesson,  to  be  committed  to  memory,  a  Golden  Text,  a  Cen- 
tral Thought,  an  Analysis  of  the  lesson,  and,  when  needed,  an  Explanatory  Note.    This ' 
is  followed  by  Questions  on  the  Lesson. 

Terms  : — Single  Subscriptions,  I1.50  per  year  in  advance  ;  Question  Papers /rvr  to 
Clubs ;  Extra  Question  Papers  ii.oo  per  hundred.  Specimen  No*s  of  Teacher,  15 
cents. 

OliAMe^K  TVrltlng-  Spellei*  &  Oeliiiei*. 

!     Three  Columns  on  a  Pa^e.     The  middle  one  for  re-writing  the  misspelled  wordss 
i  Twenty-four  pages.     Fifty  or  Seventy-five  words  may  be  written  on  each  pa^. 

Price  $1  80' per  doz..     Specimen  sent  K>r  10  cents, 

ROLPH'8  NORMAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

Complete  in  Six  SooJbs  of  Tft^eHiy- F'our  'I^affes  J^^eit, 

n  this  series,  the  Reversible  Cop/  Card  is  kept  near  the  line,  on  which  the  pupil  it 
!  writing.  Directions  in  bold  print,  and  Cuts  from  actual  Photographs,  are  m  sight 
!  alxive  the  copy. 

I     A  Height  Scale,  showing  by  colors  the  exact  proportions  of  Writing,  is  a  new  and 
I  valuable  feature. 

I     Liberal  terms  for  introduction.     Price  $1.80  per  doz.     Specimen  numbers  sent  l>v 
mail  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

Adams'  System  of  School  Records. 

The  most  simple^  compieie^  and  economical  ever  published.  Class  Book,  Rcgisteri, 
J  ledgers,  Report  Cards,  and  all  other  Blanks  for  Teachers  and  School  Officers :  Tru*- 
!  tees'  Township  Record,  Trustees'  School  Record,  Trustees  Enumeration  Record,  Tow- 
jship  Librarian's  Book.  School  Teacher's  Contracts  and  Reports,  and  Receipt  Boui, 
School  District  Record.     City  .Si'/.^Trustees'  School  Record,  School  Treasurer  s  Book. 


\y         xation  Record, Teachers'  Contracts  auid  ReportsV&c,,  &c,  I 


AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

«*  REWARDS ''  REDUCED  TO  A 

USEFUL  AND  PERFECT  SYSTEM. 

The  good  effect  of  aq  aooante  renster  of  deportinent  and  toholarahip  in  protnotiog  a 
healthy  spirit  of  emulation  is  acknowledsed.  Yet  such. a  register  ia  rarely  kept. 
Teachen*  have  no  time  to  record  each  recitation  as  it  occurs.  '  Other  duties  crowd,  so  that 
ihe  record  mtwt  bn  neglected  for  the  time,  and  afterwards  made  from  memory.  Patfeet 
accuracy  being  impoBHible,  oonfidenct  m  the  reeoni  U  weak&ied  and  its  ntoral  force  Uifgt, 

The  AiD8  secure  the  good  results  of  accurate  records  and  reports,  with  less  expense 
of  time,  and  naturally  awaken  active  parental  interest. 

The  AIDS  mav  be  uned  in  various  ways.  This  in  convenient :  In  the  morning  give 
each  pupil  a  CARD  (five  merits)  representing  ti  perfect  day^  to  be  forfeited  for  misde- 
meanor, or  iailure  in  recitation.  SINGLE  MERITS  and  HALF-MERITU  are  for  pupils 
who  fiul  to  retain  their  CARDS  nnd  yet  are  worthy  of  «ome  credit.  Five  Cards  hem  by 
any  pupil  are  exchanged  for  a  CUBCK  (twenty-five  men  is)  representing  a  perfect  School 
Week.  Four  Checks  are  exchanged  for  a  GEKTIFICATE  « >F  MERIT,  representing  one 
hundred  merits,  or  a  perfect  Month.  These  Certificates  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are 
ttiffned  by  the  teacher.    The  number  held  shows  the  pupil's  stanaing. 

If  prises  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  session,  there  can  be  no  mistake  in  deterr 
mining  to  whom  they  belong ;  the  decinion  being  made  by  each  pupil  exhibiting  his 
Cards  and  Certificates,  no  suspicion  of  favoritism  can  arise. 

They  are  neat  in  desisn.  beautifully  printed  in  BEST  colors.    The  Certificates  are 

E rises  which  pupils  wiircnerisb.  Single  Merits  and  Half-Merits  are  printed  on  card- 
oard :  Cards  and  Checks  on  heavy  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times.  This  makes 
the  system  CHEAP.  The  AIDH  are  put  up  m  sets  of  600,  there  being  50  CERTIFI- 
CATES, IW  CHECKS,  200  CARDS,  and  100  SINGLE  MERITS  and  HALF  MERITS. 
Price  per  set,  $1.26.    By  mail,  prepaid,  fl,.35. 

MEDALS— for  Rewards,  silvered,  new  and  appropriate  Resigns,  eaoh  25  oenft. 


iiiiiEiiciiHiioiiiiuirinigi 

CONTAINS— I.  Thx  Schoolboys'  Tbibumal— II.  Tbb  Stbaiqht  Maul— III.  Fashiov- 
ABLB  Eduoatiom  ,  OK,  Thk  Adoitbd  Child — IV.  Thb  Eta  PiSociktt— V.  The  Rock- 
viuiPbtitiov— Vl.  Puoob— VII.  Rurrva,  the  ^orb—VIII.  Ezaminatiom  Day  at 
Mabaji B  Savaktbs— IX.  Thb  Prizb  Poem— X.  William  Rat's  History  Lbssok— XI. 
Slaxg— XII.  HoMiMiTic  Gbooraphy— XIII.  Not  at  Homb— XIV.  Thb  Qubbk'b 
Emoush. 

Price  by  mail— Paper,  40  cents ,  Flexible  Cloth,  60  cents. 


Strong's  Scholar's  IDiary, 

FORTHE  USE  OF  ALL  WHO  GO  TO  SCHOOL, 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  exercise  the  young  in  the  practice  of  making  a  daily 
record  of  items  and  events.  It  cultivates  and  strengthens  habits  of  observation  and 
accuracy.  Buoh  a  record^  fiuthftiHy  kept,  will  prove  a  history  of  the  writer's  life ;  its 
▼aJne  increases  with  passmg  years.  If  persons  now  in  active  life  were  in  possession  of 
A  manuscript  diary  of  their  school  days,  they  would  esteem  it  a  trcaf«ure. 

The  tlcholar's  Diary  oontains  :•— I.  Specimen  pMies  of  a  diary,  sugseating  the  manner 
of  making  daily  entries.  II  Rules  and  Maxims  for  pupils.  III.  Subjects  for  Compo- 
sitions, with  simple  suogestions.  IV.  Rules  for  the  use  of  capital  letters.  V.  Ra^en 
for  punctuation.  VI.  Blank  pe«es  for  making  the  daily  entries  of  an  ordinary  school 
term.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  round  sufficient  for  preserving  copies  of  the  oomposi- 
tiona  written  during  the  term. 

Price  of  Scholar's  Diary,  perdopen,  f2,fiO.    Spedmen  copies,  by  mail,  prepaid,  aOcto. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY, 

Devoted  to  Popular  Iii&tniction  and  Litomture.    II  to  invaloable  to  ev«ry  Jfiducator. 
Per  annum,  $1,60.    Specimen,  prepaid,  3  cents. 

J.  W.  SGHEBMEBHOBN  &  00.,  Fublishersi 

4aO  Brooaie  SCre^t,  Sew  York. 

it^st. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


FA-LL   BULLETIJS 

:0F  THE 

NATIONAL  SERIES 

OF 

STANDARD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


Elementary  Grammar  of  the  German  Language: 

With  Exercisep,  Fendings  ConverH»tioni«,  PBnidiffniB,  and  a  Voc<ibularv,  By  Jaiib*  H. 
WosMAM,  A.  M.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary.    8l^  pp.    12nio,  cloth.    |l,50. 

Latin  Course: 

EmbmciDff  the  Latin  Header,  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Epitome  of  I^tin  (^raiDniar,  to- 
gether with  Not4  H  and  copious  Beterenoen  to  the  CiianimHre  of  Barkne<«,  Aiidre«» 
and  Stoddard,  and  Bullions ;  also  a  Vocabulary  and  Exercisen  in  Latin  Proaie  and 
Compobition.  By  Wilium  B.  Silbxb,  A.M..  College  of  the  City  of  Kew  York.  23S 
pp.    li,  mo,  oluth.    tlSO. 

A  Complete  Etymology  of  the  English  Language: 

Containing  the  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Dutch,  German,  WeUh,  Dauiah.  l»othic,  Swedish, 
Gaelic,  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  PootM,  and  the  English  wordn  derived  theie>from 
accurately  a|>elled,  accented,  and  defined.  Bv  Wii.liah  \V.  Smith,  Author  of  a  Sen«« 
of  Orthographical  Works.    323  pp.    8vo,  cloih.    11.60. 

A  Fourteen  Weeks  Course  m  Chemistry: 

By  J.  DoxjiAM  Steelk,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Elmira  Free  Academy.  284  pp.  12mo, 
cloth.    9160. 

Common- School  Speaker: 

Containing  new  selections  in  prose  and  poetry  for  declamation,  recitation,  and  elocn- 
tionary  readings  in  schools.  By  Jouk  ^wett,  State  8u|.erintendent  of  Public  1 1  stroc- 
tion,  Calitbroia.    230  pp.    12mo,  cloth.    *91.50  • 

A  Text-Book  of  Ethios: 

For  Union  schools.     By  Joseph  Alpbn,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Principal  New  York  State  Nor- 
mal  School.    92  pp.    18mo,  Cloth.    75  cents. 

Lord  Baoon's  Essays: 

With  a  sketch  of  his  life  and  charscter,  reviews  of  his  philosophical  writinga,  critieal 
estimates  of  his  Essays,  analysis,  notes  and  querips  for  students,  and  select  portiont 
of  the  ''Annotations  of  Archbishop  What€lv.^  By  Rct.  James  R.  Botd,  Editor  ofa 
Beriea  of  English  Poets,  with  notes,  etc.    426  pp.    12mo,  cloth,    f  1.75. 

The  National  Drawing- Books: 

By  Thomas  Monk.    Six  numbers.    Cap  quarto.    24  pp.    Flexible.    Each,  *44>  cents. 

Grammatical  Diagrams  Defended,   Expounded,  and  Im* 
proved* 

ninstrated  by  a  derailed  scheme  of  Diagrams,  supplemented  by  a  complete  system  of 
symbolic  analysis,  with  appended  examples,  and  exerciyes,  for  the  use  of  t^krhers 
and  advanced  students  in  analy  is.  By  Frederick  8.  Jewel,  A.  M.,  Author  of  "School 
OoTemment.**    S07  pp.    lt>m's  cloth.    «f  126. 

Sample  copies  of  these  school-bookB  ('excepted)  will  be  sent  to  anj 
teacher /or  examination  with  purpose  of  introduction^  if  aj^oved^  on  re- 
ceipt of  one-half  the  advertised  price. 

For  furtner  information  consult  Descripitve  Catalogue  (free)  or  JUttstnt- 
ied  Educational  Bfdtetin  (ten  cents  per  annum,)  publishers'  official  organ. 

A.  S.  BAR1V£8  A  Co., 

l£diica<ional   Pu.blisliex*s« 
111  A  113  WIIXIAM  HT.»  2f £W  TOBK. 


I 


SCOaOMYl  SIUPUCITYU  COMPLETEHCSSUI 
UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 

The  systetn  of  UaiTernal  Records  is  specially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  pre- 
fer to  avoid  the  expense  and  inconyenience  of  more  than  one  record,  and  yet  desire  to 
preiier«e  a 

COMPLETE  SCHOOL  HiBTOBy 

of  feftch  pupil,  embracing  resifience  of  Parents,  Class,  Age,  Enrollment,  Panctuality^ 
Attendance,  Deportment,  Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  connection  with  a 

SINGLE    ENTRY    OF    THE    NAME. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 


and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

Eoonomy,  Simplicity,  and  Completeness* 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I^fom  EDWARD  A.  SHBLDIS.  A.    M ,    Pincipal  O^^ioerp  Nornvil  Training  School,  and 

Superintendent  PubUc  SchouU,  Oswego,  N.  Y, 

Oswxoo,  June,  7, 1887. 
H.  8.  McRAE,  Esq., 

DiAK  Sib; 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  "Unireraal 
Record**  sent.  The  armnscement  »eems  simple,  conci.«e  and  complete.  I  regard  ib  a 
▼ery  oonvenienl  form  of  record,  and  [  snoiil  1  think  the  book  v^oula  be  usefUl  to  every 
teacher.  Tours  respectfully, 

B.  A.  SHELDON. 

Fnm  REV.  CYRUS NUTT,  D.  D.  Prtst.  StaU  Univtrstty,  Bloominqton,  Ind, 

Bloom inroTOK,  July  20, 1867. 
PBor.  H.  S.  McR\B, 

DsarSib; 

Having  examined  your  Uniyertal  School  Record, 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  It  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  1  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  Teachers  to  this  exeelieiit  work,  feeliug  satisfied  that  they  can  find  none 
more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 

CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE  LIST. 

Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  21  pHges,  stvie  1* ^ ^ ^^ ^^|    qq 

Universal  Kocoris  for  Pupil?*,  24  j>aKe»,  8t3flfl2 ^ 10 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  48  pR«fe?«,  foliu,  thin  si'les 1  00 

Universftl  Record?*  for  Teachers,  192  p«ge»,  folio,  heavy  sides 3  60 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  ps^f^s,  fi>lio,  thin  sides .*.!."......*.^  I  <>0 

Universfll  Record!*  for  Professors,  I92paK«s,  folio,  heavy  sides \ 3  50 

tlniversal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  sides 1  26 

Universal  Records^  for  Mupermtendents,  288  pngea,  cap;  cloth  sides 2  26 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  48  psgns,  folio,  heavy  sides <..  1  76 

Universal  Kecords  for  Examiners,  48  piiKes,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  26 

Blank  CertifioateH  of  Assignment  or  '»f  Promoti-.n,  per  hundred ^ 90 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 8  60 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred. 50 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  ppr  thousand ^^ 8  60 

Blnnk  Rejwrts  to  Superintendent«*,  per  hundred 2  26 

*  Has  spaces  for  punctuslity,  att«*ndsnce,  deportment  and  recitation. 


Teacher' 

sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  the  retail  prices. 

Address,  HAMIIiTON  8.  MoRAB. 

Mancie,  Indiuia. 

Or  Ben  FrankMn  Book  and  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


THE  QREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  PAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher. 


Clear ;  thorough ;  comprehensive  ;  lof^ically  arranged ;  well  graded ;  supplied  with 
•n  great  yariety  of  examples  ;  exact  in  their  definitionti :  brief  in  their  rolea ;  coDdenard 
,HU()  soarching  in  iheir  analysiH  ;  up  to  the  timea;  teach  the  methods  actually  used  by 
buBineos  men ;  oblige  the  pupil  to  think  in  spite  of  himself;  fit  the  learner  fortbe 
counting  room  a»  no  other  series  does ;  the  oniy  hooka  that  a  progreflsive  teacher  en 
afford  to  use  ;  perfect  text  books ;  with  no  defects.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  bj 
teachers  on  our  new  Arithmetics.  Such  are  the  features  that  make  them  superior  ts 
all  others,  and  are  Introducing  them  into  .Mchools  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognize  the  great  financial  changes  of  tbehst 
.five  years,  the  increase  in  prices,  the  ditforence  between  go'd  and  currency,— that  de- 
scrilie  the  different  classes  of  X7.  S.  Securities,  and  show  the  comparative  revolts  of 
inv(«stm(  nts  in  them. 

Quackenbos^s  Arithmetics  (the  whole  aeries  or  individual  books)are  pronoimced  tht 
.best  ever  published,  by  suoh  eminent  educators  as 

JOHN.  G.  HARkNESS,  Principal  of  the  Delaware  State  Normal  School. 

£.  D.  K1^^CTS1.EY,  Superintendenl  of  Common  Schools,  CoJumbas,  O. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  Principal  of  High  School,  Edgartown,  Mana. 

U.  SMART,  Principal  Classical  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HENRY  W.  FAY,  Principal  Classical  School,  Newport,  R.  I. 

J.  C   RIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Lawrenceburg,  Ud. 

J.  M.  GODBEY,  Principal  Academy,  Eagle  Mills,  N.  0. 

REV.  J.  H.  BRUNNER.  President  Hiwassee  College.  Tens. 

C.  HOLCOMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  KIRK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbus,  O. 
•W.  R.  COOGAN,  Principal  Academy,  Oravtown,  Tex. 

D.  McMURRAY,  Principal  of  Academy,  Unionville,  Iowa. 

C.  M.  BARROWS,  Principal  Qassical  School,  Walpole,  Mass. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  President  Hillsboro  (O.)  Female  College. 


AN  ENGLISH  OBAMMAB,  -  -  -  $1  SO 

FIBBT  BOOK  IN  GBAMMAB,  -  -  .       0  50 

lltese  books  make  thorough  granunarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  requiird 
by  any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  consistent,  practical,  bold  in  (heir 
reforms,  make  the  leaniin|(  of  grammar  easy,  make  the  teaching  of  gmmsiar  a  poiiciw 
i)leasure.  Such  is  the  t<estimony  of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  ia  off 
Circular,  where  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

Primary  History  United  States,  for  Beginners,        -       H 
niuBtrated  Sohool  History  XT.  S.,  brought  down  to  1866,  IS. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  ha?e  recently  adopted  for  theirOoB* 
mon  Schools,  to  the  exclusion  *f  all  other  text  oooks,  Quackenbos's  ArithoM^KS, 
Grammars,  Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Arithmetics  are  also  oiBeaL7 
adopted  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grammar  bfthi 
Sutes  of  Maryland  and  OBlifomia,  the  cities  of  'Rochester,  Charleston,  Columboa,  «id 
hundreds  of  other  places. 

We  mail  spodmen  copie»  of  these  Sirnidard  Books  to  anv  Tetaeheror  School  QSmtm'*' 
ceiptcfone-nalf  the  above  prices.  Aear^ulcx(mUnationisaU  toeask,  WJ^  um  i$fehor  ^eab 
when  the  best  are  icUhin  reaqh  f 

WavoraMkH  TemnH  maOe  far  Mmiroduciian, 

Address,  D.  APPIiiVTON  &  Co..  Fubliahert. 

lew  Y< 


443  &  446  Broadway,  >'ew  Tork. 

Or,  aSO.  H.  TWIBS,TrATelinK  AMOt, 

lS-8-tf.  CoTuinbas,  Ohio 


•jxjs'x^  i»xjbil.is£jlde:i>. 


»♦ » 


Ray's  New  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray  s  New  Higher  Algebra. 

These  are  Dot  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement,  bat 
are  the  result  of  a  most  carefal  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
popular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlessly 
multiplied,  have  been  reduced;  the  rules  and  demonstrations,  abridged;  and 
other  methods  of  proof,  in  a  few  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impai? 
the  integrity  or  change  the  essential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  ot 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  oi 
all  intelligent  teachers. 

RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY. 

Ray*B  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Oeometry:  A  new  and  com- 
prehensive work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  and 
variety  of  practical  exercises.  Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
vate Students. 

ITS  BisTiiraxnsHiNa  chabacteristicb. 

1.  Simplification  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  science,  the  definitions  being 
mil  based  upon  the  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulates, 
stated  in  four  general  propositions. 

2.  Methodical  arrangement  of  subject,  beginning  with  the  Straight  Line  and 
ending  with  the  Sphere;  the  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  head 
and  not  scattered  through  several  chapters  or  books. 

.  3.  Numerons  applications  of  the  principUa  to  common  things,  calculated  to  in- 
crease the  pupil's  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  him  to  rightly 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exercises  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  giving 
him  the  same  advantage  in  working — tn  practieal  driU  operationi — that  he  has  had 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  exam- 
ination with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following  rates:  Rat*b  New 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Rat's  New  Higher  Algebra,  85 
cents ;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  eente  per  copy. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SABGENT,  WILSON  &  HINELE, 

CTJfCINNATJ,  OJffir 


MOr>EIi  TEXT  BOOKS. 


i 


FEOF.  ARNOLD  GUYOT'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL    SEBIES. 

Upwards  of  lOO^OOO  Copies  alreadj  sold. 


r 

"  Incomparably  superior  to  anything;  pablished.^*    Profl  Aoamiz. 

"  One  of  the  ablest  Physical  Geographers  in  the  world." — Prof.  J.  H.  Dava. 

'*Oreatly  superior  to  any  works  of  the  kind  published.^— Prof.  Jossph  HmT. 

*'  Thorough,  systematic  and  ezhaustiye."  —Prof.  Gbo.  M.  Gaob. 

'*  They  mark  the  dawn  of  a  new  era."— Prof.  W.  J.  BoLra. 

"  We  take  Guyot  as  our  guide,  and  use  his  boolL."— Prof.  Sajtbokji  Tsmnr. 

"  They  stand  alone  in  conception  and  execution." — Hon.  £.  E.  Whitk. 

'*  Philosophical  and  accurate;  simple  and  attnclive."— Rer.  O.  B.  Nobtbbsp. 

"  It  is  the  only  system  Worthy  of  the  name."— Prof.  W.  H.  Paths. 

*'  I  believe  in  them."— Hon.  Aksom  Smtth. 

"  Unquestionably  the  best  Text  Books."— Pirof.  Thos.  W.  Haxtct. 

"  No  book  of  the  kind  worthy  of  being  compared  to  it."— Prof.  E.  A.  Sksldos. 

"  It  stands  the  practical  test  of  the  school  room  admirably.**— Prof.  R.  Edwasml 

"Should  be  unwilling  to  ezchahge  it  for  any  other  work  extant."— Prof.  8.  H.  ^ 

PXAAL. 

"  Abundantly  satisfkctory."- Prof.  Edwabd  Oomaxt. 
"  The  best  Geography  with  which  I  am  acquamted."-Prof.  J.  6.  Ciuvr. 
"  I  congratulate  the  100,000  children  of  Verment  upon  the  adoption  of  these  books 
in  our  schools.— Hon.  J.  B.  Adams,  Sec.  Board  of  Education,  VL 


"The  immense  demand  which  has  arisen  for  Qoy«i't  Oeogranbical  T«zl  Books  is 
all  parts  of  theioountry,  since  their  puUioation,  isa  suffloienteTiaenoetiiaian  jminow- 
inent  on  the  old  plan  of  Geogn^hical  teaching  was  needed.  No  oih«r  series  of  Geog- 
raphies ever  issued  in  this  country,  ha^e  reoeiTed  so  universally  te  indonenmiC  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  day ;  and  that  Prof.  Goyot  has  in  these  books  IbUy  nst 
the  requirements  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  we  haye  overwhelming  evideooe  m  the 
nnmberleaa  testimonials  which  are  constantly  pouring  uiK>n  us  from  all  qnarten.  la 
every  section  of  the  country  the  publication  of  this  series  of  books,  sod  the  new  systam 
they  represent,  was  hailed  with  oelighti  wfiich  has  hightened  into  enthusiasm*  wksn 
the  Dooks  liave  come  nnder  examination  and  mto  use.  The  actual  test  of  the  sekool 
room  has  proven  that  these  books  are  eminently  practical,  and  that  Prof.  Guyot  hsi« 
by  this  wonderAil  advance  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  Geopa&hy,  sst  m 
motion  an  influence  which  will  change  and  elevate  the  method  of  t*>«^>>»qc  wis  bn"*^ 
of  study  throughout  the  oountry. 

OHABLES  SOBIBNEB  ft  00., 

PVBLI8HEB8, 

851  Broadway,  between  Bleeeker  and  Bond  Streets, 


Olrsnlars  (IS  pages)  of  Tettltnonlals  sent  fr«e  to  any  address.  Vt-t  ft 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co., 

47  and  49  CFreeitc  Sireei^  jmtw  Korlu 


No  8eri«B  of  School  Books  e?er  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  oiron- 
lation  or  received  the  approval  or  endorsement  of  so  manj  cempetent  and  rsliahie 
«dacators,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as  this. 

Among  the  moat  prominent  of  their  publications  are  the  following,  tia: 

THE  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  Senas  of  Sandera'  Baadars, 
They  are  enitrely  new  in  matter  and  Illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great 
care. 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation,  for  the  year  ending  January, 
1806,  over  the  precedmg  year,  75,319  vols. ;  and  for  the  year  endmc  January,  1887,  an 
additional  gain  of  116,996  vols,;  and  January,  1868,  will  show  a  stililarflar  inoreaae. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  series  is 
held  by  the  educstional  men  of  this  country. 


Robinson's  Complete  Mathematical  Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  com* 
plete,  scientific  and  practicsl  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are 
graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools, 
Academies  and  Colleges. 

Trk  Mktbtc  Ststbii  or  Wbtorts  and  MsAsumas,  fliU,  practical  and  greatly  simpli- 
Af»d,  has  Deen  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

RoBiKsoii*8  Ssaiis  show  a  gain  In  circulation  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1, 1887,  of  65,780 
vols.    They  have  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  sale. 


Kerl's  New  Series  of  Grammars. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for 
freshness,  scientific  method  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammara  ia 
unrivalled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

fiftPBHClSRIAir  GOPT  BOOKH.— Used  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools 
in  the  United  States.  Officially  adopted  and  used  in  all  the  principal  oitiee  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Taught  in  all  the  Commercial  Colleges. 


IXTebster's  Scliool  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  il  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  NatioBal  standard  authority 
in  ORTBOGBAPHT,  DEFINITION  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  wovu-nrtrnM  of 
all  the  School  Books  published  in  this  countiy  own  Webster  as  their  stsndard. 

We  also  invite  attention  to  the  following : 

^trmg>B  M0tmm40mi  «fWsa.  ^•hem^Bi^B  jMsaf ilia  Jl»r<si. 
-  -  s  JM 


miiP»  0ifm»h99i;  Ueh—i  Jlse«rtfa»  sfa.y  sf«.' 


Mr"  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  ooRespond  with  us  freely,  and  to 
send  for  our  Dewr^^ivs  OaUiogm  <»id  Obreukfr* 

tsr  lAberd  Urmtgiven  oa  B^okt  furviAeA  fo/r  BoMtnlmatkin  or  /ntrMftiveioii. 
Addreaa  the  Pablishen, 

IVI80N,  PHINNET,  BLAEEHAN  ^  CO^ 
47  and  49  Oreane  street,  N.  T. 

8.  O.  OBIGG8  k  00.,  Chkssfo. 
M.  R.  BARNARD,  Agent  for  Introduotion,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CHARLES  SCRtBNER  &C0/8 

EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 


'  Inco^iparably  superior  to  anything  published.*' — ^Prof.  Aoabsix. 
"  One  of  the  ablest  Phyaloal  Gteographew  of  the  world.*'— Prof.  J.  ▲.  Dajta. 
<  Greatly  anperior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  pnblisbed.**— Prof.  Jopiph  Hbat. 

Qv^r  one  thonsaiid  Copies  have  been  sold  since  theii  Hist 

publication. 

Prof.  GUTCXrs  beriea  now  includes  the  following  Text  Books : 

I. 

Primary,  or  Introdactlon  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 

One  quarto  Tolume,  with  over  100  elegant  iUustraliona. 

II. 

The  Intermediate  Geography. 

In  one  quarto  yolunie,  elegantly  illuRtrated,  containing  46niap9, 12  of  whicbtre 
fttll-pagf-d  maps,  engraved  in  the  highest  i<tyle  of  the  urt,  colored  polittcallv  lad 
phy^icallv,  embracing  colored  diagrams  for  the  conKtruction  of  the  maps  of  «aeb 
Continent,  aud  also  colored  diagrams,  with  full  instructions  for  drawing  the  nups 
of  the  separate  States  of  the  Urn  ted  States. 

III. 

Common  School  Geography. 

In  one  royal  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations  oontainiDg  23  man.  of 
which  five  are  double-page  miifw,  engraved  in  fehe  hiehest  style  of  the  art,  ccdond 
politically  and  physically,  embracing  also  diagrams  fbr  the  oonatruotion  <if  ntj» 
of  each  Continent. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  desiring  to  examine  these  Text  Books  can  procure  them  of  theiPaUishen 
at  the  following  prices  :  The  Peihast,  75  cents ;  the  Commom  «90uool  Gkoosapht,  IUO: 
the  iMTxaMSDiATS  GaooKAFHi*,  $L;  or  the  three  books  will  be  sent  together  to  tetckm 
for  ea. 

■V"Pamphleta  containing  testimonials  from  Instructors  who  have  practically  tectsd 
Prof.  Ouyot's  Geographical  Text  Books,  will  be  sent  to  any  addreas.^M 

PBL'ffiR'S  POPULAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  more  perfectly  graded  and  more  tmly  aoaIjt)e;il 
teaches  the  pupil  self-reliance  more  effectively  than  any  other  series,  and  at  thetfiw 
time  contains  n  ve  times  as  many  examples  for  practice.  The  series  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing books : 


t   FELTER'S  FIRST  f^ESSONS  IN  NUMBERS  (illustrated)  for  pupils  commi 
study  of  Numbejrs. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  mental  and  written ,  with  and  without  sot mn. 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC  (revised  edition),  with  and  vitiuMt 
answers. 

FELTER'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC  (follows  the  Primary),  with  anawen. 
FELTER'S  COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 
FEj.TER'S  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC  (in  preparation). 
FELTER'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC  fm  press). 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  OF  ARlTflMETIC-Ptepared  expresalv  tor  the  w  rf 
teachers,  and  contains  the  best  method  of  oral,  class  and  individual  instmction. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

Copies  of  these  Arithmetics  will  be  sent  to  teachers  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  80  «ents  each  for  ** Intermediate,"  "Commercial,"  and  "Practical.**  sadtt 
pants  eaisb  for  the  ••  First  Lessons,"  "  Primary,**  "  Intellectual,**  and  "  Manual." 

CHARLES  SGRIBNER  &  GO^ 
164  Broadway,  New  Toik. 


SCHOOL  DESKS 


AND 


SCHOOt  fORNttURI. 


.  EZRj^  SMITH  «fe  CO. 

Wish  to  call  your  attention  to  their  jnanufacture  of  single  and  doublf 
desks,  with  • 

Patent  Closed  Book  Box, 

"Which  is  closed  by  a  lid  in  front,  that  pushes  back  under  the  top  of  the 
dc^k.  so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way,  thus  giving  all  the  advantages 
of  the  desk  with  hinged  lid,  without  its  objectionable  features.  We  make 
them  all  sizes  to  suit  Common  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 


We  also  ask  your  attention  to  our  new 

Elastic  Joint  Chair, 

'wliich  is  one  of  the  most  comfortable,  neat  and  best  school  chairs  before 
the  public.     Also,  to  our  new  style 

COMBWATtON  DESK  AND  SEATt 

On  two  feet,  with  our  new  connecting  bars,  fastened  with  bolts  and  nuts 
instead  of  wood  screws,  and  close  or  open  book  boxes,  as  ordered.  Com- 
in  on  old  style  desk  and  seat,  on  iron  frame,  to  screw  to  floor.  Teachers' 
tables  and  Deeks,  Primary  Seats,  Recitation  Seats,  and  General  School 
JB'urniture  supplies. 

i9*)^end  for  circular  and  prices. 

EZRA  SMITH  &  CO. 

^  BiCHHaMb,  Iks,  Oet  1867.  12-10-6t 


gi^IMra's  Hiatal  Arlttoetlo 


A  new  edition  of  this  orierinal  and  standard  MENTAL  ARITHME- 
TIC has  been  issued  in  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Warren  Golburn.  The 
entire  work  has  been  revised,  ro-stereotypoil,  and  in  appearance  is  equal 
to,  if  not  superior,  to  uny  school  book  in  tlie  market.  Hon.  Geo.  B.  Em- 
erson has  written  an  introdiuttion  for  thi>  oiiition,  in  which  hegivea  many 
valuable  hints  respecting  the  propei*  nictliods  of  using  it  in  the  school?. 
The  original  preface,  by  the  author,  has  Ix.'cn  restored,  stating  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  the  work,  and  showing  that  it  proceeds  strictly  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  indu'jtion  and  analysis,  and  iil<o  the  fact  the  author  appreciated 
and  applied  to  arithm-'tic,  th«»  "Olycct  Le>son''  pystom  of  teaching,  now 
so  ptjpular  in  other  branches  of  stu<ly.  A  carefully  prepared  introduction 
to  Written  Ariilimetic  has  hccn  added  to  the  book,  which  renders  this 
book  a  i^ood  C(»mmon  soluxd  written  urithmetic,  all  that  need  to  be  used 
for  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

Descriptive  catalogues  sint  free  to  any  address,  on  application  to  Pub- 
lishers. Sample  copies  of  the  book  sent  to  teachers  and  others  on  receipt 
of  20  cents. 

Published  by        HURD  &  HOUGHTON, 

459  Broome  Street,  New  York. 
Wm.  H.  Hill,  Ju.,  &  Co.,  30  and  32  Cornhill,  Boston, 

Geokgk  S.  Blancu  vud  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

II.  il.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 

FOR  SJILE  BY  BOOKSELLERS  THROnGHOUT  THE  CODHTRT. 

12-10-2t. 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

New  lllostrated  Editian,  Tborsnghly  Revised  and  mnch  Eibrged. 
OVEB  3,000  FINE  ENCBAVINGS. 

10,000  HWds  and  Mra/iinffH  not  found  in  other  DieiionarUs. 

.■V  no^eopit^   to  ovf»ry   intollisront  family,  «tndont,  teacher  and  professional  man. 

Wliiit  liljrary  x'^  oomplet^  without  tlio  ^Mv^t  English  Dletioaary? 

"Stipprior  in  mnny  respo<'ts  to  any  oliior  lingHsti  Dictionary  known  to  riie.— flaw. 
George  P.  Murnh,  Ma'rh,  If  6  ".. 

"In  nnr  o|vnion,  iti^  the  best  dictionary  that  either  England  or  AmericA  can  boast— 

yafffn'il  (^•tn'fr-{i/  lit  rirv. 

•*In  it-*  uf nfffil  ftc(«nra«'> ,  i-oinpU'toness,  ami  prActieal  utility,  th*»  work  is*  one  which 

71/int:  tftio  r<r>i  loy  I  or  w.  i'f  fi.i  h  '.id'o-'ir  j  •■/  nj?o  •'/  to  tU'>p''.n'<e  toifh. — AUanfie  Slo:ith''f. 

'•V'owei  as  n  whojo,  we  uro  <'(.ijfi(}f  nt  that  no  other  living  langnnge  has  a  (lictionary 
whli'h  so  fully  nncl  f'tithriilly  s(t->  forth  jt-*  pi»'Sfntcon<iitioa  a*^  this  la»t  edition  of  Wet- 
8t(M-  ijops  thill  of  t'Ur  wiittf-n  and  hpoken  Enghsh  tongue." — Haipcrs^  Marfoziue. 

"Tlie  now  W(b-teris  criorion— -il  i.**  ppilr<t— it  «iistfmces  nnd  dofie?  coinpetilion— it 
li'tiv.  s  nothing  t  •  ht'  (iosiifa."— 7.  H.  Tin;j,.>()'i  /,  LL.  /).,  President  of  Fax«ir  OiAiege. 

In  ont'  volnnjo  (»f  1,810  Koyul  Quarto  P»;:o*i.  » 

Puhl.Hhod  bv       G.  &  0.  MERRI.\M,  Springfield,  Blaas. 

SOLD  nr  ALL  liOOKSELLERS.- 
I'^-U-li. 


APPjtOVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS,  PUBLISHED  BY 

B.H  BUTXiSB  *  OO.  KO.  1«T  SOUTH  rOUBTK  WraMMT.  FHlXiADJiLPaiA. 


Mlteheirs 


Mew    School  Oeoyi 
pblcs. 


If  1TCHKLL*S  riRIT  Le--H0N:4   IH  GbOORAPHT. — 

For  ynunf;  children.  Deftigned  hb  an 
introduction  to  the  Author  g  Primary 
(*eo|^Mphy.  With  niapH  nnd  engnivmio* 

Mitch kll's  Nkw  I'rimakt  (tk«iobai>hy. — Il< 
limtniteii  by  Twenty  Colored  MapH  One 
Hundred  EngmvingH.  Denigned  fU)  an 
introduction  to  the  New  interniediate 
Geography 

Mitcmkll'm  New  Intkkmidiatk  Grography. 
F«»r  the  uj*e  of  .Schoo'8  and  Academies. 
IlluMtr>«ted  by  Twenty  threo  Copper- 
PIhI«»  Man8  ami  numerouH  Engravings. 

Mitciikll'8  Nkw  School Gk<k}rapiiy  amd  At- 
L.k8.  A  8y«tem  of  Modem  (Teogra|.hy— 
Phy-«ioHl,  Political,  and  Dencriplive ;  ai*- 
compani*'d  by  a  new  AtlH«  of  torty-four 
Copper- Plate  Maps,  and  illui^trated  by 
Two  Hundred  EngraTing^. 

Mitchell's  Nkw  Phtaical  Grooraphy 
(reu'ly  Ctober  Int),  with  Thirteen  Cop- 
per I^late  MupH,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Finy  Engr>iving».  Bv  Johm  Brocklek- 
BY,  A.  M.,  ProfeHBorof  Mathematics  in 
Trinity  College. 

Mitchrll^^s  Nkw  Octlinb  Maps.  A  Beriei* 
of  Seven  Maps  hftndn  'mely  colored  and 
ni'untcd,  in  Miz«*24  by  2»  inches,  except 
thn  Map  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
2'<  by  48  inrhes  They  Clearly  and  ful- 
ly reprenent,  at  a  Kla'nce,  the  Political 
Boundaries,  Moi'ntain-SystemM.  River- 
CoursHB,  Plateaus,  Table-Laads,  and 
I>c»ert»  of  the  E:«rth. 

Mitc  ell's  New  Ax<'I»kt  Geoorapht.  An 
entirely  new  work, elegantly  iUustrated. 

MlCcheirM  H«liool    (JeosriBpbles. 

RBVIHRD  TO    DATE. 
MlTCHRLI.*8   PR  MARY  G    OGRAPHY. 
MiTCHELL-S  S<;>fOOL  ('ROGRAPHY  AMD  Atlab. 

Mitchbll'h  Ancient  («kookaj*hy  and  Atla- 


CI«MMlricli*s  K«rlea  of  Ncliool  His- 
tories. 

ILLCSTRATEO   BY    NUMRRODS   ENORAVINGH. 

Goodrich*s  Pictorial  History  op  the  Uni- 

TKD  States.    A  Pictorial  Hisiory  of  the 

United  states,  with  notice-*  of  other  por- 

tionn  of  America.    ByS.  O.  Goodrich, 

author  of  *' Peter  Paney's  Tales  " 
<]k>ouRicH'8    Amrkican    Child's    Pictorial 

History  op  the  United  States.     An  in- 

tiod!i(;tion  to  the  author's   •'Pictorial 

Hi.Htory  of  the  Unitetl  States  " 
Goodricii'h  Pictokial  History  op  Engl  and. 

A  l*i<'torial  History  of  England.     By  S. 

G.  Goodrich. 
GoontticH's  Pictorial  History  op  Rome — 

A    Pictorial    History    of    Rome,     with 

sketches  of  the  History  of  Mo<iem  Ita- 
ly 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  op  Gkeecb. 

A  Pictorial  HiMtory  of  Greece,  Ancient 
and    ^"  odern. 
Goodrich's  Pic 'Orial  History  op  Prance 
A  Pictorial  History  of  France.     R^vii^ed 
and  improved  edition,  brought  down 
to  the  present  time. 

Tea  hers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invitled  to  address  the  PubliBhers 
ftfl  above,  for  furthf^r  information  regarding  these  BookB,  all  of  which  ar«  eminent! j 
taiiAble  for  the  acbool-room.  12-l2-tt 


Goodrich'b  Parlet'r  CoMMON-RcRooL  His- 
tory op  the  World.  A  Pictorial  Histo- 
ry of  the  World,  Ancient  and  MiMiem.— 
By  A.  G.  Goodrich,  auttior,  of  **Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States,"  etc. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  Hibtort. 
Elf'gHntly  illustrated  with  more  thaa 
Two  Hundred  Engravings. 

Bingham's  Latim  Grammar.    A  Grammar 

of  the  Latin  Language.    For  the  use  of 

,  Schools      With  exercises  and  vocahuli^ 

ries.    By  William  Bingham,  A.  M.  Sa- 

perintendent  of  the  Bingham  Schools. 

Bingham's  English  Gbammar.  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language.  For  th« 
use  of  Sch«»oh  and  Academies.  With 
copious  parsing  exercises.  By  Wiluax 
Binuham,  A.  M. 

Copper's  Elements  op  Logic  I>esigi>ed  ai 
a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  C'*p- 
PEE,  LL.D.,  Pre.4ident  of  Lehigh  Univer- 
sity. 

Coppee'b  Elements  op  Rhetoric.  Design- 
ed as  a  Manual  of  instruction. 

Coppbb'b  Academic  Speaker.  Containing  s 
large  number  of  new  and  appropriats 
Pieces,  for  Prose  I>e<-lamation,  Poetical 
Recit  'tion,  and  Dramatic  Heading,  care- 
fully selected  from  the  l)e.'*t  authors, 
American,  English,  and  Continental. 

Fleming  A  Tibhinb'  French  Dichonart. 
An  entirely  new  and  <-<>mplete  Frenuh 
and  English  and  English  and  French 
Dictionary,  adapted  to  the  present  stats 
of  the  two  Ijinguages.  1,4fl0  pages,  loy- 
al  8vo.,  fine  sheep 

Fleming  ft  Tibrinm'  French  Dictionary. 
Abridged      t)ne  vol,     I2mn.,  724  pages. 

Hart's  English  Grammar  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.  B3' John  S  Hart 
LL.  [). 

Hart's  CoN.MTiTiTiON  OP  the  United  States 
A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  Ques- 
tions and  AnxwerK. 

Hows'  Primary  Lai^irh'  Reader.  A  choice 
and  varied  <  ollet-tion  of  Prowe  and  Poet- 
ry, adapted  to  the  cnpncity  of  Young 
Children.  By  John  W.  S.  Hows,  Profes* 
sor  of  Elocution. 

How<>'  Junior  Ladies  Reader. 

Hows'  Ladies'  Keader. 

Howb'  Ladiu'  Book  or  Kradimg  akd  Rrci- 
tationm. 

Smith's  Enolish  Grammar.  English  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  Systt^m.  By 
RiiswELL  C.  Smith. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containing Exer- 
ciaes  in  Orthography,  Derivation  and 
Classification  of  EngliHh  Words.  New 
Revis'd  e<lition.    By  Rurus  W.  Bailet. 

Stock H arut'r  Chrmihiry.  The  Principles 
of  Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  ex- 
periment By  Dr.  Julius  Ado lph.^tock- 
hardt,  Professor  in  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Agriculture  at  Tharnnd.  1  ranslated  by 
Prof.  C.  H.  Pierce,  of  Harv,ird  College. 

Tenney's  Geology,  (ieology  for  Teachers, 
Classes  and  Private  Siunents.  By  San- 
born Trnney,  a.  M.  Profes-or  of  NaturaJ 
History  in  Va^sar  Fenmlo  College.  H- 
lustrated  with  Two  Hundred  Engravings. 


Clo<N^  Teaehers  Will  HaTe— Must  Hare 

EIRST    CLASS    TEXT   BOOKS! 


Books  are  ih«  Teaoher^s  tools.    A  eood  workman  cannot  aflfbrd  to  nae  inferior  toola 
when  the  best  can  be  obtained.    TheBchool  and  College  Text  Books  of  the 

'  AMERICAN  EDUCATION AI.  SERIES, 

pobllfhed  by 

lYlSON,  PHINNET,  BLiKEHiN  4  CO^ 

47  and  49,  Green  St.,  New  York,  have  attained  a  circulation,  aneqaaled  by  any  otlier 
BericH.  No  Series  of  School  Books  has  received  the  approval  or  endorsement  of  »o 
many  competent  and  reliable  educators,  and  no  series  is  so  completely  graded  and 
progredsive,  or  so  fully  in  harmony  with  the 

MOST  APPROVED  METHODS  OF  TSACHIKG. 

The  Beries  includes, 

TJivioiv  itB:A.r>£:Rs  anci  spb:]l.il.c:b , 

By  €.  H .  HANDEBfl,  A.  H.  and  J.  N.  McELLIC»OTT,  I-  L.  D. 

These  Readers  and  Spellers  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  hare 
been  prepared  with  ffrent  care.  In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  they  conform  eotirely 
to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Revised  Quarto  Dictionary.    Trie 

gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  over  116,000  vols. 

ROBINSON\S  FIFIiL  €OURI»£  OF  MATUCIHATICS. 

The  superior  excellence  of  Robinson's  course  consists; 
1st.    In  philofiophical  and  scientific  Arrangements ; 
2nd.  In  conciseness  of  rules,  brevity  And  hcturacy  of  definitions ; 
3d.     In  full  logical  and  comprehensive  annlybes ; 
4th.    In  new  original  and  improved  methods  ot  operations. 

Ttie  metric  system  of  weights  and  measurest,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
baa  been  added  to  the  wrtten  Arithmetics. 
This  series  increased  in  circulation  during  the  year  1866,  nearly  66,000  vol. 

This  i^ystem  of  Orammar  is  superior  to  all  others  for  the  following  reasons: 
iBt.    Practical  utility  and  adaptation  to  the  mostapprtived  methods  of  teaching. 
2nd.  lis  simple,  sound  and  comprehensive  article  on  the  analysis  of  sentences*. 
3(1.     It  contains  the  true  theory  of  Moods  and  Tenses,  and  shows  better  the  natnra 
of  Participles  and  Infinitives. 

^  4th.   ]t«  valuable  articles  en  Capital  Letters,  Punctuation,  Versification,  Rhetorical    . 
Figures,  Ac. 

6ih.   Its  better  classification  and  arrangement  for  teaching  the  structare  of  Laa> 

■^'Teachers  and  School  OflRcers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to 
■end  for  our  De^criptive  Catalogue  and  Circular.  Liberal  terms  given  on  Books  fnr> 
nihhed  for  examinaiinn  or  Introduction. 

Address  the  lublishers. 

M.  R.  BARNARD,  General  Agent, 

Indianapolit.  Indiana. 

For  sale  .t  wholesale  or  retail,  by  Bowen  Stewart  A  Co.,  Indianapolis,  at  New  York 
prices.    Also  for  sale  by  book- sellers  generally. 


PUBLT8BED  BY  IVIBok.  PHINNEY,  BLAKEM AN  A  CO. 

WB&IiS'  BOIEifTIS'IO  SSSI18. 

These  works  embody  the  latent  researches  in  ph}  >ical  science,  excel  in  their  lacid 
•tyle,  nomerous  fiicts,  copioas  illustrations  and  prHctical  applications  of  science  to  the 
BTtH  of  erery-day  life,  ana  are  indorsed  by  hundreds  of  eminent  and  snccestiful  prac* 
tical  Educators  m  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Press. 

Bd^met  •f  Cmmmam  Thtm^r^  I    ^riuHptM  mf  €K*miairp, 


■  •»  •  I 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  PACKARD'S 

BOOK-KEEPING    SEEIES-      ' 

These  books  are  beautiftjily  printed  in  colors  on  the  best  of  white  paper,  and  ele- 
gantly bound. 

Common  School  Edition,  High  School  Edition, 

Counting-Houae  Edition 


» ^»^  » 


WILLSOH*a  SCHOOL  HISTOBIEa* 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  Series  of  Histories  is  the  most  complete,  and  the 
motitpetfeeUygiadedt  of  any  now  before  the  public. 

^rimmrp  ^WMriemn  Miwiorp. 

ricmm  MUrnfry,    b4hool  Edition. 
jrisforjf  •f  ih€  VmUed  BtmttM,    Rerlsed. 
.  thmimta  of  Htutrmi  Mi^ory,    12mo. 

t^uiUmM  or  G»u*roi  Uittorp,    Lib.  Edition. 


«     •! 


COLTOM'S  SEBIES  OF  (KEOCBAPHIES. 

This  Eeries  is  one  ot  the  movt  flill,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The 
Maps  are  sll  drawn  on  a  uniform  ttyhttm.  (^uaU6^  so  as  to  present  the  reluti  ve  sizes  of  the 
diil'erent  countries  at  a  glance. 

COLTON'S  PRIMER  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 
COLTOM'S  INTRODUtTORY  GKOGRAPHY. 

COLTON'S  Modern  .school  geography 

COLTON'S  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  UtARTO  GEOGRAPHY. 

WSBSSS&'S  SCEOO£  SIGf  lOMBISS. 

This  popular  S^^ries  is  very  justly  legwrded  as  the  only  National  standard  authorihr 
in  Qrtno^rmphy^  i^«llMrfltfon,  and  ^ronmmtimtion.    At  least  TouB-rirrus  of  all 
the  ^>hool  Books  puhlinhed  m  this  country  own  WissTsa  as  their  standard:    and  of 
the  remainder,  few  acknowledge  any  standard. 

WEBSTER'S  ARMY  AND  NAVY  POCKET  WEBSTER'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  DICTION 


DllTlONARY. 
WEBSTER'S  PotiET  DICTIONARY, 
WEBSTER'S    PRIMARY    SCHOOL  DIC- 


TIONARY- 
JBPT 


WEBPTER'S  C0M.8CH00L  DICTIONARY 


ARY, 
WEBSTERS  ACADEMIC  DICTIONARY, 
WEBSTER'S  COI'NTING-HOISE  DIC- 
TIONARY. 


We  also  invite  attention  to  the  following  : 


GRAY'S  BOTANICAL  SERIES. 
PASQUELLE'B  FRENCH  SERIES. 
WOODBURY'S  GERMAN  8ERIE?. 
PROGRESSIVE  SPANISH  READERS. 
SILL'S  SYNTHESIS  OF  THE.  ENGLISH 
SENTENCE. 

BRADBURY'S  SCHOOL  MUSIC  BOOKS.  ETC.,  ETC., 


HITCHCOCK'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 
AMERICAN  DEBATER. 
GOCDISON'S  DRAWING  BOOK. 
SHOOL  RECORDS. 
VOICE  AND  ACTION. 


PUBDBHRD  BY  IVCSON  PHII^NBY,  BLAKEMAN  k  CO, 


pmufkn 


mxMU 


Officially  adopt4*r1  and  n^ed  in  «'Terv  Stiite  in  the  Tnton.    T>*Qj(ht  in  nmt-trnikg  t/ 
all  the  NormHl  Schools,  and  in  nenrly  oil  the  ConimerciH]  I'ollefftet^  in  the  United  Sttcr 

IN  FOUB  DISTJNCT  SERIES. 
COMMON  SCHOOL  SERIES, 

^08.  ],  2,  a,  4,  and  6. 


BUSINESS  SERIES, 

No^.  C  and  7. 


LADIES'  SERIES, 

Now.  8  nnd  9. 

EXERCISE  SERIES, 

Nu8.  ]0, 11  and  12. 


Thefv  A>ir  Btx)ks,  on  account  of  their  «m»p/in7v,  ananpfvtfnf,  /»orwioqr,  tma/o.mUi^ 
and  nifing,  muke  tie  Py  tem  the  mopt  eR.«y  lo  teach  of  any  l)efoie  the  puMi* . 

This  SycTm  \h  officiaUif  i  eeomnttfuled  and  used  oHtiOKt  raHui-iwfp  in  I  he  Ftatea  of 
MfCriiOAN,  WiacoNBis,  MiaaniTRi,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  W»!»t  Vikoima  and  NEBSAfBA: 
more  than  any  oilier  »n  the  States  of  New  Yobk,  FiKNhiLVANiA,  nmo,  Ii.likou.  Jvplajia. 
It  i«  lai-gdyuwi  tha/ugliout  the  c»jtir«  South,  and  ia  rapidly  inrreaH.ng. 


SPENCERIAN  KEY 

FortheuneofTEACHCRS,  PUPILS,  and  PPOFFSSIOKAL  PENMf  N.  coniPiniDg 

hundred  and  uventi/'S^ix  pagea,  and  hundreda  of  lJluatniticna,ia  now  ready. 


Spencerian  Charts  of  Writii)|  and  Orawing, 

Six  in  JTumhtr.    in  Size  24  hy  SO  inthes 

They  are  so  printed  as  Xo prewvi  the  ojjearavce  of  SUFERICR  BLACK 
BOARD  WRITING.     The  letters  can  I  e  betii  Across  the  School  Room. 


Spencerian  Double  plastic  Steel  Pens. 

These  Pena  oomh'ne  elaatioity  ot  action  with  sniof»thncaa  of  point  not  fbnnd  on  oth- 
er Pens,  and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  SWAN  QUI  I. L  than  anTihinsc  hith- 
erto invented.  They  are  ns^d  in  all  the  prin  'jvol  COMMERCIAL  <  OLl  Et5F8  in  ht 
United  statea  and  are  pronounced  by  Accoi'mtantp,  TeACHKaa,  OmciALS,  and  Coaan- 
PONDRMTs,  the 

BEST  PENS  MANUFACTURED. 

•^•^enchera  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  cor»^eapond  with  ua  freely,  and  M 
teo'lforour  DRtcRiPTivv  Gataloour  and  C*k('1' las,  which  will  be  promptly  8«ntapoo 
applM'ntion. 
iMTLiberal  fervM  qivfn  on  Books  fumi$h&i  for  Examination  or  Introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers,  or 

M«  R.  BARNARD,  General  Agent, 

Indianapolit,  Indiana. 


Kerl's  Common  School  Grammar. 


M.R.  BARNARD: 

Sib— Aa  leisure  has  permitted,  I  have  been  examining  th«  work  (KetTff  Common 
6ohool  Orammar,)  Bomewhat  critically. 

Let  me  say,  as  a  result  of  thia  exflminatton,  that  the  book  Keems  to  me  ()e  in  advance 
of  *>ome  of  onr  woiks  upon  the  auhject  of  which  it  trentK.  It  appears  to  be  developed 
Datiindly,  and  upon  the  whole  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  ppcedy  and  philosophi- 
cal induction  of  the  pupil  into  the  principles  of  the  language. 

But  what  bus  stmck  me  with  more  than  usual  pleasure  is  to  find  the 

TENSES  TREATED  SO  CLEARLY. 

It  seems  to  be  the  only  consistent  and  philosophicai  treatment  of  the  TenHes  which 
I  have  heen ;  and  it  is  really  refreshing  to  And  a  work  whoge  author  has  dared  to 
reject  the  beaten  tiack  o(  authority,  and  defined  the  Tenne.o  mh  they  are  in  the  different 
modes.  I  am  well  pleaited  also  with  hit*  anal>HeB.  Hut  I  cun  not  t>|)ecit'y  all  tne  points 
worthy  of  mention.  I  wiil  just  add  that  the  Publisher*)  havf  made  a  perfect  beMUty  of 
•  book.  J.  MILTON  WELCH, 

Principal  Western  Union  Seminary,  Clinton,  Ind. 


A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  BOOK, 

That  bhouM  be  in  the  bHnd>  of  every  Tejichcr,  is  the 

Crittenden  Commercial  Arilhmetic  and  Business  Manual 

HIGHLY  COMMRNDKD  BY 

Eminent  HercbantSt  Bankers  Instructors,  and  Others. 

Containing  the  Vient  and  most  rapid  mrthoHs  of  Cslcnlation  in  actual  use  smone 
BuHinons  Men,  miiny  of  them  new  Mud  now  publi>*he«J  for  iho  firnt  time:  Forms  of 
Bui•lne^H  Pai  ers,  aoconipunied  by  e:cplnnntion«<  of  their  nntiire  and  use;  numerous 
useful  Commercial  Tables,  and  much  Valuable  Businei*s  InliorniHtion. 

THJHTIMOX^IALiW- 

Prom  PROF.  JOHN  8.  HART,  L.L.  D.,  Principal  cf  Nf  w  Jersey  State  Normal  School, 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

**  It  is  a  valuable  manual,  either  for  tenehinfr  purpones  or  for  actusl  business." 


From  PROF.  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A,  M.,  I'rineipal  of  Pennsylvania  State  Normal 

School,  Millersville,  Penn. 

"  It  is  the  best  Business  Arithmetic  that  1  hsTe  seen.** 


From  PROF.  WM.  F.  PHELPS,  A  M.,  Principal  ^f  Minnesota  State  Normal  School, 

Winonn,  Minn. 

"  1  can  not  see  how  the  thorough  mastery  of  the»»e  methods  can  fail  lo  make  expert 
and  accurate  caieuhitortf.  The  busioens  forms  are  alone  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book."  

From  J.  A  GARLAND.  Office  of  JAY  COOKE  A  CO.,  Bankers,  Wal  Street,  New  York. 

**  It  is  a  perfect  nuccess  in  all  its  dethlls.  Ic  is  a  companion  not  only  for  the  student 
but  the  sceonnisnt.,*  — — 

From  GEO.  W.  SMITH,  B«q  ,  School  Commissioner,  Port  Chester,  New  York. 

•*  I  have  given  your  Commerr'ial  Arithmetic,  etc.,  a  critical  examination,  and  take 
great  pleasure  in  pronouncing  it  the  book  of  hII  hooks  be*  t  adapted  to  the  use  of  ad- 
▼anc«  d  pupils  in  our  Gr»mmnr  S<  hools.  No  teacher  csn  afford  to  be  without  it.  No 
C^'unting  House  is  furn<»<hed  without  it.  1  shall  commend  its  use  within  the  bounds  of 
my  district.'* 

MS^  Price,  $1.25  Post  PHid. 

AHdreBs,  A.  D.  WILT,  Miami  Commercial  College, 

12-12-2m  DAYTON,  OHIO.    ' 


LA.TE  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


With  an  Original  Treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailej,  of  Yale 
College.  These  Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Bekders  now 
before  the  public.  They  have  been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  pan, 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia,  Cbicago, 
Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Porthnd,  Augusta,  Me^  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincv,  Springfield,  111.;  South  Bend,  Ind^ 
Madison,  Wis.;  Davenport,  Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavea- 
worth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many  other  important  places.  2«o 
other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic  extracts,  many  of 
which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Spelling  Book. 

"The  amiDgement  And  dnemiflcation  ot  words  is  adminibie,  and  the  dcptoimm 
doYoted  to  *  Deri  val  ion R*  unxurpasHed.'*— [Charles  H.  Allen,  Principal  NomuJ  Depan- 
Dient,  University  of  WifconMin. 

WOKCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING  BOOK. 

ADAMS'  SPELLING  BOOK,  for  advanoed  elaaaci. 

^   Walton's  Series  of  Arithmetlos. 

Consisting  of  three  books, 

The   "WRITTEN,"    "INTELLECTUAL'"   and    "PRIMARY." 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  tbt 
theory  and  the  practice  ot  Arithmetic,  Is  the  best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  ii 
In  no  respect  Inferior  to  other  works  of  its  clasD,  it  has  many  featares,  originid  and 
unique,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and  which  can  not  ha\  to 
commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student.*'— [Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.,  Hiu*ter  of  Oud- 
bridge,  (MahS.)  High  School. 

Walton's  Dictation  Exercises. 

Conipriping  a  Qard,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  arithmetical  operations,  and  two 
Keys,  (Paris  I  and  II,)  containing  answers  to  more  than  sev«»n  tboui$and  ezampSe^, 
to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  conn«r;on 
with  and  supplementary  to  way  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  qlidtko  Slatk  nwy  be  had 
with  the  Cara-~a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Walton's  Metric  System, 

Of  Weights  and   Measures.     Published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  as  an 
Appendix  to  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

Bevised  Edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  PronouDoed. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States. 

A  new  Edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H- 
Beavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls*  Uigh  and  Normal  Schools,  Boston. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  AND  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

W^  Copies  for  examination  or  introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent, 

»    Xa-1  J-3m.  p.  O.  Address-  Care  W.  B.  Kk«h  &  Co,  Chici«a 


Kelso's  Patent  Cyphering  Machine. 


The  "Scientific  Americiin  "  snys,  "  Thin  is  one  of  the  rnost  prominent  of  the  patisnta 
issued  this  week,  (Sept.  26,  186(3.)    It  relates  to  a  Ifachine  which  can  be  u«ed 

FOR  ADDING,  SUBSTRACTING  AND  MULTIPLYING 

FigureM  of  any  desired  magnitude,  with  the  ^eatei«t  ease  and  fiKcility."    Without  the 
Multiplying  appiiratus,  which  is  not  ot  ho  much  practical  importan.-e, 

THE    PRICE    IS    ONE    DOLLAR. 

9B^  DeFcriptiTe  Circulars  sent  to  any  address  on  application. 

This  Machine  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  and  most  useful  novelties  of  modern 

«    invention.    Asa 

BIBTHDAY,  OHBISTMAS  OB  NEW  Y£ABS  FBESENT, 

For  old  or  young,  it  can  not  be  beat     Every  School  Teacher  should  have  an  Agency. 
IT  PAYS 

SAMUBL  J.  KELSO,  194  Jeff,  iyenae. 

P.  O.  Box  653  DETROIT,  MICH. 

New  American  School  Dialogue  Book. 

Contains  — I.  The  Schoolboys'  Tribunal— II.  The  Straight  Mark— HI.  Fashionable 
Education,  or  The  Adopted  Child— IV  The  Eta  Pi  Society— V.  The  Rockville 
Petition — VI.  Pugge— -VII.  Ruffer  the  Bore — Vlll.  Examination  Day  at  Mad*«me 
^vantes — IX  The  Prize  Poem— X.  Willijim  Rsjy's  History  I^hromb^XI  Slank — 
XII.  Hominitio  geography- XIII.  Not  at  Home— XIV.  The  Queen's  English. 


Strong's     Scholar's     Diary, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  ALL  WHO  GO  TO  SCHOOL. 

This  little  book  is  designed  to  exercise  the  young  in  the  practice  of  making  a  daily 
record  of  items  and  events.  It  cultivates  ana  strengthens  habits  of  observation  and 
accuracy.  Such  a  record,  faithfully  kept,  will  prove  a  hiHtory  of  the  writer's  life;  its 
value  increases  with  pansing  years.  If  persons  now  in  active  life  were  in  possession  of 
a  manuscript  diary  or  their  school  dayK,  they  would  esteem  it  a  treasure. 

Ihe  Scholar's  Diary  contains — I.  Specimen  pages  of  a  diary,  suggesting  the  manner 
of  making  dail^  entries.  -11.  Rules  and  Maxims  for  Pupils,  ill.  Subjects  for  Compo- 
sitions, with  Simple  Suggestions.  IV.  Rules  for  the  use  of  Capital  Letters.  V.  Rules 
for  Punctuation.  VI.  BlAnk  paces  for  making  the  daily  entries  of  an  ordinary  school 
term.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  round  vsufflcieot  for  preserving  copies  of  the  composi- 
tions written  during  the  term. 

Price  of  Scholar's  Diary,  per  dosen,  $2  50.  Specimen  copies,  by  mail,  prepaid,  20 
cents. 


AMERtCAK  CDOCATtONAt  MONTStV. 

Devoted  to  Popular  Instruction  and  Literature.    It  is  invaluable  to  every  Educator. 
Per  annum,  91>60.    Specimen,  prepaid,  8  cents. 

J.  W.  6GHEBMKRH0RX  &  CO.,  Pobllsbers, 

18-12.1m  430  Broome  atreet^Srew  York* 


ECONOUYI  SIMPUCITYU  COUPLETEIESSIII 

UNIVERSAL  RECORDS. 

The  ay^t<*m  of  Universal  Records  is  specially  desired  for  the  UHe  of  those  who  pr»> 
ter  to  avoid  the  expense  and  iacoDveaience  of  more  than  one  nword,  and  yet  desire  te 
prenerf e  a 

COMPLETE  SCHOOL  HISTORY 

of  each  pupil,  embracing  resilience  of  P&renis,  Class,  Age,  Barollraeat,  Punctuality, 
Attendance,  Deportment,  Recitation,  Examination  and  Rank,  in  counectioa  with  a 

SINGLE    ENTRY    OF    THE    NAME. 

These  Records  are  arranged  on  a 


and  are  unsurpassed  in  respect  to 

Economy,  Simplicity,  aad  Completeness. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

From  EDWARD  A.  SHBLDOy.  A.   Jf..    Principal  Oxwigo  SormaL  Trauung  SckooL  mi 

Superintaident  PuMie  SehoulSt  (Mieegot  A^  Y. 

OswBOo,  June,  7, 1867. 

H.  S.  McRAE,  Esq., 

Dbar  Sir; 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  copy  of  **UQiversd 
Record"  sent.  The  arrangement  soemn  simple,  concise  and  complete.  [  re^nl  i  a 
very  convenient  form  of  record,  and  I  shoiiM  chink  Che  book  would  be  useful  to  every 
teacher.  Yours  respeirtfully, 

E.  A.  SHELDON. 

From  REV.  CYRUS  NUTT,  D  D.  PrtU.  State  UniversUfj,  BUfomuigfon,  ImL 

Bloom ixoTOSf,  July  20,  ItMjT. 
Pact.  H.  8.  McR\E. 

DBAS  Sir; 

Having  examined  your  Universal  S(;hool  Rerord, 
I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  it  the  best  that  I  have  seen.  1  would  call  the  au 
tention  of  Teachers  to  this  excelieut  work,  feeliug  satisied  that  they  can  find  noat 
more  convenient  or  better  adapted  for  their  use. 

CYRUS  NUTT. 


PRICE  LIST. 


Universal  Records  for  Pupils,  84  parses,  style  1* ^ $   Cft 

Universal  Rocords  for  Pupils,  24  iM^es,  style 2 » 

Universal  Records  fer Teachers, Mbages, foho,  thin siites —  1  <• 

Universal  Records  for  Teachers,  199  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides 35* 

Universal  Records  for  Professors,  48  pages,  folio,  thin  sides ._..,,--    I  •• 

Universal  Records  for  Professorc-,  192  pages,  foils,  heavy  ^idea 3  SI 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  144  pages,  cap,  heavy  nidr* .,,.„ I  35 

Universal  Records  for  Superintendents,  288  pages,  cap,  cloth  side^^ S  SI 

Universal  Records  lor  Examiners,  48  pages,  folio,  heavy  sides «.-..  1  W 

Universal  Records  for  Examiners,  4s  pages,  folio,  cloth  sides 2  SI 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  •»!  Promoti>.n,  per  hundred S* 

Blank  Certificates  of  Assignment  or  of  Promotion,  per  thousand 3  M 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  per  hundred ^.  .......     St 

Blank  Reports  to  Parents,  perthousand 3  99 

Blank  Reports  to  Superintendents,  per  hundred ^ ...  2  H 

*  Has  spaces  for  punctuality,  attendance,  deportment  and  recitation. 

No  2  has  spaces  for  punctuality  attendance,  deportment,  and  five  separate  recdtatioikai 

Aiiy  of  the  abov<>  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  retail  price. 
j|9*For  65  cents,  I  will  send  prepaid  for  examination  a  single  specimen  copy  of  tbe 
Teacher's  or  Professor*s  Record.    A  supply  of  the  PupiPs  Record  for  first  introdoctMB 
sent  by  Express,  on  receipt  of  one  half  of  the  retail  prices. 

Address,  HAMIIiTON  8.  MoBA^B. 

Manei«,  Indiana. 

Or  Bdn  Frank'in  Book  and  Printing  Company,  Indianapolis. 


APPROVED    SCHOOL    BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED   BY 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Entirely  New — Text,  Maps  and  Engravings. 

MiTCBBLL^t  PiitT  Liuoift  IN  Gkoorapiit.  Por  yonnr  ch11dr<*o.  Dpsiirn^d  m  bd 
Introduction  to  the  autbor^ii  PrlmHry  Oeofrrapliy.    Wlih  Diapa  and  eiifrrnrlnfrs. 

MiTCHiLL^t  ^BW  Primary  Gkoor&pht.  lllu"triited  by  Twenty  colored  Mnpn,  and 
One  Hundred  Bngravlugs.  Ucaigned  a«  an  tntroductlon  to  the  New  Intermediate 
Oeography. 

HiTCHRLL*f  Nivr  Imtbrmbdiati  Gboorapht.  Por  the  uae  of  8choola  and  Acade. 
roie«.     Illu8trati*d  oy  iweniy-thrfe  c<>pp**r.pUta  Mapa  and  numerous  (•nrravlnea. 

MiTtBBLL^a  Kbw  School  Gkoorapht  and  ATL*a.  A  nystem  nf  Mod**rn  Ot>'>]rraphv— 
Phvalcal  PoUtlcMl  and  Dt'a  ri|>iiT<>.  llluntratcd  by  Two  Hundr^'d  Lrgravl-.frtt 
and  accompanied  by  a  new  4tiN->  of  Pony -lour  ropp>*r  plat«*  Mapa. 

JfiTCHBLL^B  Nbw  A   ciBWT  Oboorafht.    An  untlrel)  new  work.eleKnutiy  illustrated. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES;  Old  Series. 

New  editioDf,  revised  to  dat^,  are  puMlshed  as  aaaal. 

GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

Ooodrich*b  Pictorial  Hibtort  op  thb  Unitbd  Statbs. 

OoODRirH^  AHBRirAN   ChILD*8   PuToRIaL  HiBTORT   OP  THB  UnITBD  BtaTBB. 
GOODRICH^B    Pt    TORlAL    HlSTORT    OP   EnOLaRD. 

OoooRicB*a  Pictorial   Hibtobt  op   Rumn. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Histort  op  iIrbbcb. 

OoooRii-H^i  Pictorial  History  op  Prancb. 

Goodrich's  Parlbt's  Common-School  History  op  thb  World. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natcral  Hwtory. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  Preparation,  and  will  be  iiubllsbed  in  the  antamn,  A  KKW  SY8TBM  OP 
PHYSICAL  OEOGRAPHY,inu6irHied  by  a  larf^e  number  of  Copper  Plate  Maps, 
enipraYed  in  tbe  beat  atyieof  the  art,  fr»qi  oni^nal  drawli  grt,  and  from  the  maps  of 
Peterman,  Ketth  Johnston  and  others,  and  by  one  hundred  inierestinf  wnod-outa, 
principally  from  natu  al  o^leois.  B>  John  Broeklesby,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in 
Trlnltv  Collfge,  Hartford,  Cunupctieui;  author  of  **  LoAsons  on  Meteorology.*' and 
*^  Blements  of  Astronomy."  D*  signeu  to  aerompany  MltehelPt  Xow  Series  of 
Geographies. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS, 

Dea'gned  to  accompany  MUohell^s  New  School  Geographies,  enrefally  eomplled  and 
daawo  by  A.  Von  Ntelnwehr. 

These  Maps,  ieren  In  number,  are  of  a  conYttnlent  size,  mnd  elearly  and  ftally  re* 
prettfot  the  Polttlcal  Bonndariea,  Mnnntaln  Systems.  Blrer  Conrset,  Plateaus  and 
Plains  of  the  <>arth.  They  are  belioTed  to  l>e  more  aeenrate  than  any  Wall  Maps  now 
published,  and  wlli  b«  fnrnlshed  at  a  priee  notexeeedlngTen  Dollara  a  set. 

A  brief  MANUAL  or  KKY,  prepared  '»y  A.  Von  Stelnwehr,  will  be  tssned  with  the 
MmpSfOontainii  g  such  matt*-r  a%  will  lully  illattrale  the  Maps. 

School  Teachurt.  and  friends  of  education  in  general,  who  are  desitons  of  Intro* 
daelog  or  examining  any  o   the  mboTe  worka,  are  respeolfnlly  tuTlted  to  addrese, 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  C0.«  Publishers, 

U-  ril  1  a  V  ll^affe  P^nrtb  tr««t,  PliU»««lphl  m. 


THE  GREAT  BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

To  be  speedily  followed  by  a  Mental  and  a  Higher- 


Clear;  thoronarh ;  comprehensive;  logi.Mllj' ^rrnnged;  well  gmded;  supplied  with 
a  great  VHriety  o7  examples  ;  exact  in  Th«  ".r  'J«*finiiions«;  brief  in  their  rules  ;  condensed 
and  HPHH'hing  in  their  armlysi*  ;  up>to  th'  iitnest;  t<>ach  the  methods  actually  Ufted  by 
bufinepH  men ;  oblige  the  pupil  to  thiik  im  '•pile  of  himself;  fit  the  learner  for  the 
counting  room  as  no  other  sories  does  ;  iiic  only  hooks  that  a  progressive  teacher  can 
afford  to  use  ;  pertect  text  l)o<ik» ;  with  tu)  «i»-:<h-i-.  Such  is  the  yerdict  pronounced  by 
teachers  on  our  new  Ant hmeticp.  Such  urctho  features  that  make  them  supejior  to 
all  others,  and  are  introducing  them  into  -i-hoolw  everywhere. 

These  are  the  only  Arithmetics  that  recognise  the  great  financial  changes  of  the  list 
five  years,  the  increase  in  prieej*,  the  difforem-e  becweon  go'd  and  currency, — that  de- 
scrim  the  ditt'erent  classes  of  U.  8.  Securities,  and  show  the  companitiTe  results  of 
inveHtm*  nt.s  in  them. 

Qiiackenbos*s  Arithmeticn  ^the  whole  v^r  es  or  individual  books)  are  pronounced  the 
best  ever  published,  bv  such  eminent  cduc*ator8>m 

JOHN.  C.  HARkNES8,  PrincioHl  of  the  Delnware  State  Normal  Scohol. 

E.  I).  KlNGHi  EY,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  (V>lumbus,  O. 

GEO.  W.  TODD,  Princiiml  of  Hitjh  School,  Bdgartown,  Haas. 

U.  SMART,  Principal  Cliissiod  Academy,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

HENKY  W.  FAY,  Principal  Clussical  School,  New|K)rt,  R.  I. 

J.  C    RIDPATH,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  I^wrenceburg,  Ind. 

J.  M.  (.iODBEY,  Principal  Academy,  E.igle  Mills.  N.  C. 

REV.  J.  H.  HRUNNEK,  President  Hiwa^nee  C>)llege,  Tenn. 

C.  H0I.COMB,  Principal  Public  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ALFRED  KIRK,  Principal  Third  District,  Columbus,  O. 
W.  R.  COOGAN,  Princip»d  Academy,  Gravtowny  Tex. 

D.  McMURR.AY,  Principal  of  Academy,  Unionvdle,  Iowa. 

C.  M.  BARROWS.  Principftl  Classical  Scho<Sl,  Walpole,  Mass. 
DAVID  COPELAND,  President  Hillab«.ro  (O.)  Female  College. 


AN  ENQLISH  GBAMMAB,  ^  -  -  H  SO 

FIBST  BOOK  IN  GBAMMAB,  -  -  -        0  60 

These  books  make  thorough  grammarians  with  half  the  labor  to  the  teacher  requiird 
by  any  other  system.  They  are  philosophical,  clear,  coni«istent,  practical,  bold  in  their 
refl5rm8,  make  the  learning  of  grammarea*y,  make  the  teaching  of  grammar  a  positive 

Eleasure.    Such  is  the  testimony  of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  their  letters  in  our 
ircular,  where  hosts  of  recommendations  are  published. 

Primary  History  United  States,  for  Beginners,        -        $L 
Illustrated  School  History  U*  8.,  brought  down  to  1866,  ^ 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  have  recently  adopted  for  their  Com* 
mon  Schools,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  text  ix)oks,  (^uackenl)os'8  Arithmetics, 
Grammarifi,  Philosophy,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric.  The  Ant bmetics  are  also  oflBcially 
adopted  for  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  the  Grammar  by  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  California,  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Charleston,  Columbus,  sod 
hundrede  of  other  places. 

We  mail  speamen  copies  of  these  Standard  Books  to  any  Teacher  or  School  Ofieeronrt' 
eeiplof  one-half  the  obooc  prices.  A  cartfvl  examinatton  isautDe  oak.  Why  use  ufirior  teote 
wfun  the  best  are  unthin  reach  f 

JFavorabU  Terms  made  far  Inirodueiion. 

Address,  D.  AFFIjISTON  ft  Co.,  Pnbllshars. 

443  ft  446  Broadway,  New  fork. 

Or,  QEO.  H.  TWIS8,TraTeling  Agent, 
12-8-tf.  GoTombiia,  Ohio. 


A.  TS'KAV  i^ii:x:'^i^-iJc>oii:. 


SOMETHING      NOVEL 

IN  AMERICAN  ARITHMETICS. 

RAY'S  RUDIMENTS  OP  ARITHMETIC, 

CONTAININO 

A   FULL    PRESENTATION 

OF    THE 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


♦  »» 


This  work  is  desired  for  beginners  in  the  study  of  ^cticid 
Arithmetic.  It  combines  Meixval  and  Practical  Exercises.  It 
treats  very  full}*^  of  the  Fundamental  Rules,  and  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions;  and  is  the  first  and  only  Elementary  Arith- 
metic published  in  America,  that  contains  a  full  presentation  of  th< 

METRICAL  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES^ 

the  Tables  of  Equivalents,  as  given  in  the  bill  recently  passed  bj 
Congress,  together  with  a  large  number  of  examples,  calculated  to 
make  the  pupil  familiar  with  this  very. simple  system,  destined,  al 
no  distant  day,  to  come  into  universal  use. 

It  has  been  the  constant  aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  \m 
present  each  subject  m  one  form  only.  The  Models  op  Analysis 
are  concise,  yet  simple  and  luciA;  the  rules,  short  and  exact;  and 
the  examples  throughout  the  work,  sufficiently  numerous  and  varied 
to  make  the  pupil  ready,  quick,  and  accurate  in  the  simpler 
Arithmetical  calculations. 


Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  examin- 
ation, with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  25  cents  per  copy;  or  a 
first  supply  for  introduction,  forwarded  by  Express,  or  otherwise, 
freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering,  at  $3.00  per  doz. 

Address  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON,   k  HINKLE, 

CINCINNATI,    O 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  A^CO.'S 

EDUCATIONAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

i9*"  Incomparably  superior  to  anything  published. ""Prof.  AoAssn. 

Mr**  One  of  the  ablest  Pby:>ical  Geographers  of  (he  world.**— Prof.  J.  A.  Da>a. 

4V'*  Greatly  superior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  published.**— Prof.  Jmxph  Bkxrt. 

Over  one  thousand  Copies  have  been  sold  since  their  first 

pnblication. 

Prof.  GUYOTS  series  now  includes  thr  following  Text  Books : 

I. 

Primary,  or  Introduction  to  the  Stndj  of  Geog^raphjr. 

ui.e  quarto  volume,  with  over  100  elegant  illustrations. 

II. 

The  Intermediate  Geo8:raphy. 

In  one  qnarto  volume,  elegantly  illustrated,  containing  46  mapA,  12  of  which  an 
fuU-pag*d  maps,  engraved  in  the  highest  ntyle  of  the  art,  colored  political Iv and 
physicallv,  embracing  colored  dingmms  for  the  construction  of  the  maps  or  eaek 
Continent,  and  al^o  colored  disgrams,  with  lull  instructions  for  drawing  the  nmpt^ 
of  the  sepNurate  States  of  the  United  States. 

III. 

Common  Sehool  Geography. 

In  one  royal  quarto  volume,  with  numerous  illustrations  containing  28  mare,  of 
which  Ave  are  double-ppge  maps,  engraved  in  the  highe<:t  style  of  the  art,  cuioird 
pulitically  and  physically,  embracing  also  diagrams  for  the  construction  of  map* 
of  each  Continent*. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

Teachers  desiring  to  examine  these  Text  Books  can  procure  them  of  the  Pnbli«her9 
at  the  tollowing  prices  :  The  Pbim  arv,  75  cents ;  the  Common  School  Gfogeapht,  f  1  JO; 
the  iNTKKJtKniATX  GcooKAPHT,  $1 ;  or  the  three  books  will  be  sent  together  to  tracbeni 
for  13. 

•*•  Pamphlets  containing  testimcnials  from  Instructors  who  have  practically  te^tH 
Prof.  Quyot's  Geographical  Text  Books,  will  be  sent  to  any  address.** 


FELTER'S  POPULAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETICS. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  more  perfe<»tly  graded  and  more  truly  analytic;  it 
teaches  the  pupil  self-reliance  more  i^ffectively  than  any  other  senes,  and  at  the  saint 
time  contains  nve  times  as  many  examples  for  practice.  The  series  compnsee  the  UA' 
lowing  books : 

I  FELTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS  (illustrated)  for  pupils  commeoeingthe 
study  of  Numbers. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  mental  and  written,  with  and  without  an^w^m. 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC  (revised  edition),  with  and  withort 
answem. 

FELTFRS  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC  (follows  the  Primary),  with  answen. 

FELTER'S  CtWMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC. 

FE  -TER'S  UNIVERSITY  ARITHMETIC  (in  preparation). 

FELTER'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARiTHMETIC  (in  pre«s). 

TEACHERS'  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC— Pre parecl  expres!«lv  tor  the  o»e  of 
teachers,  and  contains  the  best  method  of  oral,  class  and  individual  mstruction. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

Copies  of  these  Arithmetics  will  be  sent  to  teachers  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  30  cent,**  each  for  ''Intermediate,"  "CommorcinI,**  and  "Practical,"  and  1» 
centaeach'for  the  "First  Lesions,"  "Primary,"  "  Imellectual '*  and  "Manual." 

CHARLES  SCRIBl^ER  ft  CO.. 
154  Broadway,  New  Yort 


HIRAU  HAOLEYp  HICHMONO,  INDIAHA, 

12-lO-tf. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS, 

PUBLI.  11!  I»  BY 
t 

Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co., 

47  ana  49  Gretnt  Sireei,  JITew  ITorh. 


No  Series  of  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  AttAined  ro  wide  a  eircu- 
Intion  or  receiveil  the  approvnl  or  cndo^^enlent  of  ho  many  compelo.it  and  reliubio 
educators,  In  all  pnrts  or  the  United  St^Ues,  ta^  this.  i 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  their  publicutions  are  (ho  foHowing,  vis: 

THE  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

The  Union  Renders  are  not  ar*»viMion  of  any  former  Series  of  Sunders*  Renders. 
They  are  entirely  cevv  in  mutter  and  illu>tratioi)h,  and  have  been  prepared  with  grekt 
care.  i 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gjiined  in  cMrculation,  for  the  year  endin{^  January, 
1866,  over  Ihe  prec**d I ng  year,  TS.-'JIH  voN. ;  an'l  for  the  year  ending  January,  1807,  an 
ttdditif»nal  gaiw  of  I15,i'.»ii'vi)l»,;  and  January,  l8f;.S,  will  ^how  aMtill  larger  increase. 

Theaix>ve  statement  is  conclu'^ive  eviil«'nce  uf  the  estimation  in  which  th  s  series  is 
held  by  the  .educational  men  of  this  country. 


Robinson's  Complete  Mathematical  Series. 

"With  the  improvement^  an  I  ailditions  recent«y  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  com- 
plete, soientific  and  practi(;Hl  of  the  kind  piiblinhed  in  this  country.    The  books  are 
fmded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Qramtnar,  Normal  and  High  Schools, 
cademies  and  Colleges. 

Thk  Mrtsic  Syhtkm  of  Wrights  anr  Mrarcrrs,  full,  prncticnl  and  greatly  simpli- 
fied, has  neen  ncide«l  to  the  Written  Anrhmetics. 

Robinson's  Seriks  show  a  gain  in  cin-iihition  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  1,  1867,  of  C5,720 
vols.    They  have  a  large  and  rapidly  incrcising  .sale. 


Kerl's  New  Series  of  Grammars. 

For  simplicity  and  (4earne.«ia,  for  oomprohensive  resean-h  and  minute  analysis,  for 
frejjhnoH.s,  soientifii' metho'l  ani  pra.-ii(:id  utility,  tlins  series  of  En*;lisri  Grammars  is 
unrivalled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

KPRlV€^f:UIANC'4»PT  BOOKS.-Used  In  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools 
in  the  Unittnl  Stale'*.  Officially  ad  )i)ted  and  u«*"d  in  aFl  the  principal  cities  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.    Taught  in  all  the'Coinmennal  Colleges. 


"Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

Thi«»  popitlai-.'^eries  is  very  instly  ivijirded  as  the  onlv  National  standard  authority 
in  OUTHO«4KAPHY,  DRFINITIUN  and  PKUNUNCI.VTIUN.  At  least  rouK-rirTiis  e'f 
all  the  School  Books  pulilished  in  thi»  countiy  own  Webster  as  their  stiindard. 

We  also  invite  attention  to  the  following : 

WUIW*  ttcitnttnc  StrUa.  CoUon^w  GmogirmphUa, 

»rmy^B  Botanifi  S^rita.  Miteheoek^a  HcianUne  Sariaa, 
M^maqualia^a  ifraneh  tfartaa,  %^Uaon*a  UiatttrUa, 

W*094burjf*a  iiertnmn  htfiea,  m§n$tri€4nt  tMebmlar. 

FrofraaHvt  ffpaniah  Ufdara*  Brymnt  K  &tration*a  JBook^kaaping; 

tUWa  tiynihaata,  tfchool  Heeorda^  ate.y  a$e. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  fteely,  and  to 
flend  for  our  Dt&criptive  Catalogue  atul  Cirailnr. 

•*"  Liberal  terms gicen  on  Baolcs  furniahal  for  Rraniinafion  or  Introduction. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  ft  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  street,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  k  CX).,  Chicago. 
M.  R.  BARNARD,  Agent  for  Introduction,  hidianapolia,  Ind. 


.f  fjHT  i?»u:bl.isje4e:i>. 


•  m* 


Rays  New  Elementary  Algeka. 
Ray's  New  Higher  Algebra. 


These  are  not  entirely  new  books,  in  matter  and  arrangement^  but 
are  the  result  of  a  most  careful  and  thorough  revision  of  the  former 
jiopular  Algebras  by  the  same  author. 

In  this  revision,  the  examples,  where  they  were  thought  to  be  needlcalj 
omhiplied,  have  been- reduced;  the  rules  and- demonstrations,  abridged;  vA 
other  n>cthod3  of  proof,  in  a  fe.\v  instances,  substituted. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the.se  modifications,  while  they  do  not  impai* 
the  integrity  or  ciiangc  the  et^sential  features  of  this  most  excellent  series  ol 
Algebras,  will  materially  enhance  their  value,  and  secure  the  approbation  of 
all  intelligent  teachers.  .  *• 


RAY'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY, 

Bay*fi  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry:  A  new  and  eon- 
prchensivc  work,  on  an  original  plan,  embracing  a  large  number  ni 
variety  of  practical  exercises.     Designed  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Pri- 
.  vatc  Students. 

ITS  DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTICS. 

1.  SimpIificAtion  of  the  primary  element-s  of  the  science,  the  definitions  bdnf 
nil  buBod  upon  (he  idea  of  direction,  and  the  Geometrical  axioms  and  postulate^ 
.stated  in  four  penernl  propositions. 

"I.  ]^Ie(ho<Hciil  arrangement  of  subject^  beginning  with  the  Slraiffhl  Line  a&i 
ending  with  tlio  Sp/uni;  tiie  properties  of  each  figure  being  given  under  one  hrA 
and  not  scattered  through  sevenil  ohnpters  or  books. 

'it.  NumerouR  npplications  of  the  principles  to  common  things,  calculated  to  t«- 
(irujjo  I  ho  pupiTH  interest  and  pleasure  in  the  study,  and  to  teach  hira  to  ri*^=:>> 
apply  his  knowledge. 

4.  Exerciries  in  solutions  and  demonstrations  to  be  made  by  the  pupil,  g'v'isi 
l«iin  the  s.ime  advantage  in  working — in  practical  drill  operations — that  he  has  bi 
in  the  study  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 


a^^  Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  ex^t 
ination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  the  following:  rates:  Ray's  N^ 
Elementary  Algebra,  60  cents;  Ray's  New  Higher  Algebba.  n 
cents;  and  Ray's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  60  cents  per  cojj 

AddrcsH  the  publishers, 

SARGENT,  WILSON  &  HINKLB, 

-  i-''T5  7  7-^? 
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